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An  education  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  strives 
to  cultivate  intellect  by  teaching 
students  to  extend  principles  and 
ideas  to  new  situations  and  to  new 
groups  of  people.  It  aims  to 
provide  students  with  a  sense  of 
identity  and  purpose,  a  concern 
for  others,  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  quality  of  life  around 
them,  a  continuing  eagerness  for 
know  ledge  and  understanding, 
and  a  foundation  for  a  lifetime  of 
personal  enrichment.  It  enlivens 
students  to  enlarge  the  common 
understanding,  to  develop  humane 
values,  to  celebrate  tolerance  and 
fairness,  to  contribute  to  the  social 
conscience,  to  monitor  and  assess 
private  and  collective  assump- 
tions, and  to  recognize  the  glory, 
tragedy,  and  humor  of  the  human 
condition.  Specifically,  under- 
graduate education  at  College 
Park  seeks  to  enable  students  to 
develop  and  expand  their  use  of 
basic  academic  and  intellectual 
tools.  Students  are  educated  to  be 
able  to  read  with  perception  and 
pleasure,  write  and  speak  with 
clarity  and  verve,  handle  numbers 
and  computation  proficiently, 
reason  mathematically,  generate 
clear  questions  and  find  probable 
arguments,  reach  substantiated 
conclusions,  and  accept  ambigu- 
ity. Students  also  study  in  depth 
and  acquire  a  substantial  compe- 
tence in  a  coherent  academic 
discipline.  A  College  Park 
education  helps  students  to 
become  aw  are  of  the  varieiv'  of 
ways  of  know  ing.  the  complexity 
of  being  human,  and  to  understand 
their  place  in  histop.  and  in  the 
contemporary  worid.  Students 
learn  to  analyze  and  appreciate 
artistic  creations,  to  identif)'  and 
evaluate  moral  questions,  to 
synthesize  and  integrate  knowl- 
edge, and  to  become  intellectu- 
ally fiexible.  inventive,  and 
creative. 


From:  Promises  to  Keep:  The  Colleae  Park  Plan  for  Undergraduate  Education, 
Approved  by  the  Campus  Senate  March.  1988. 


HISTORY 


In  1888,  the  campus 
consisted  of  an  ad- 
ministration build- 
ing, a  classroom 
(Hiding,  and  a  labo- 
ratory. As  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural 
College,  it  became 
one  of  the  nation's 
first  land-grant  insti- 
tutions in  1865. 


In  1859,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Morrill  Hall,  Charles  Benedict 
Calvert,  a  wealthy  planter  and 
later  congressman  from 
Riverdale,  established  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
Its  purpose  was  to  educate  the 
sons  of  Maryland  farmers  and  to 
cultivate  the  free  flow  of  ideas. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  College 
became  one  of  the  nation's  first 
land-grant  colleges  under  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1867,  and  by  1900, 
had  begun  to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  state  through  its  agricultural 
outreach  programs. 
As  it  did  so,  it  changed  the  state 
and  was  itself  transformed.  By 
the  early  twentieth  century,  the 
College  had  expanded  its  offer- 
ings into  engineering,  business, 
and  the  liberal  arts    Women  were 
admitted  as  students  in  1912;  by 
1929,  they  numbered  over  300, 
had  graduated  from  every  college 
in  what  now  was  a  university, 
and  had  become  active  partici- 
pants in  all  aspects  of  campus 
life.  Shortly  before  World  War  I, 
graduate  work  began.  In  1920, 
the  college  merged  with  the  long- 
established  professional  schools 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  changed  its 
name  to  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Along  with  much  of  American 
society,  the  university  was  fur- 
ther transformed  by  World  War 
II.  The  university  revised  its  cur- 
riculum to  provide  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  reshaped  its  offer- 
ings in  advanced  studies  to  create 
a  series  of  "majors"  that  would 
serve  the  emerging  needs  of 


industry,  government,  and  soci- 
ety tor  highiv-educated  citizens. 
However,  like  the  state  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  segregated  by 
race,  and  barred  African- 
Americans  from  attending 
College  Park    Beginning  in  the 
post-war  period,  Maryland's 
black  citizens  asserted  their  right 
to  attend  the  state's  premier  pub- 
lic university  with  ever  greater 
force  and  power    In  1950,  a  suc- 
cessful lawsuit  required  the  uni- 
versity to  allow  a  young  black 
man,  Parrin  Mitchell  of 
Baltimore,  to  attend  graduate 
classes  at  College  I'ark    In  the 
following  year,  Hiram  Whittle, 
another  Baltimorean,  became  the 
first  African-American  under- 
graduate student  admitted  to  this 
institution.  Still,  it  was  not  until 
the  1954  landmark  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  that  the  University 
of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents 
agreed  to  accept  all  qualified  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race. 
Now,  the  once  segregated  college 
has  become  a  multi-cultural, 
international  university 
The  evolution  of  College  Park 
mirrored  the  pattern  of  social 
change  in  other  ways  as  well.  In 
the  1960s,  students  here  as  else- 
where sought  more  opportunities 
for  self-expression  as  they  joined 
in  the  movement  to  create  an 
egalitarian  society.  Their  con- 
cerns in  part  led  to  the  expansion 
of  curriculum  offerings  into  new 
areas,  such  as  Afro-American 
Studies,  Women's  Studies,  and 
Urban  Studies.  A  wider  choice  of 
electives  encouraged  students  to 
explore  various  disciplines;  the 
Individual  Studies  Program 


developed  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  pursue 
cross-disciplinary  studies;  teacher 
evaluations  encouraged  students 
to  critique  the  quality  of  class- 
mom  instruction,  and  periodic 
reviews  of  programs  and  admin- 
istrators became  standard. 
In  1988,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  in  an  historic  act  desig- 
nated the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  as  the  flagship 
institution  for  the  newly-expand- 
ed University  of  Maryland 
System.  As  well  as  pursuing  a 
serious  research  mission  and  con- 
tinuing its  high  level  of  service  to 
the  state,  the  University  rededi- 
cated  itself  to  providing  the  high- 
est quality  graduate  and  under- 
graduate education     Increased 
undergraduate  opportunities  for 
research  and  individual  study 
and  the  expansion  of  the 
University  Honors  Program,  the 
creation  of  CORE,  the  establish- 
ment of  Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence,  the  launching  of 
College  Park  Scholars  all 
affirmed  the  legislature's  desig- 
nation of  flagship. 
After  almost  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  seems  to  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  Yet,  at 
heart,  it  remains  the  same;  an 
engine  of  economic  growth,  to  be 
sure;  a  great  research  university, 
yes;  a  source  of  enlightenment  for 
the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the 
world,  of  course.  But,  above  all, 
this  is  a  place  where  the  life  of 
the  mind  remains  primary,  and 
where  nothing  is  more  valued 
than  the  open  exploration  and 
dissemination  of  both  new 
old  ideas. 


VBiner 


The  university's 
dose  inlis  to  Balti- 
more, Aniupolis, 
and  Washington, 
D.C.  provide  excit- 
ing opportunities 
for  internships, 
research,  cultural 
ll  activities,  and 
recreation. 
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Opportunities  for  conducting 
research  abound  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and  in 
the  surrounding  area,  both  for  fac- 
ulty to  advance  their  own  expertise 
and  bring  their  insights  with  them 
into  the  classroom,  and  for  students 
to  begin  their  exploration  of  their 
special  interests  with  practical  expe- 
rience. On  campus,  special  facilities 
and  a  number  of  organized  research 
centers,  bureaus,  and  institutes  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  and  analysis  of 
new  knowledge  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  applied  fields. 
The  university's  unique  location — 
just  10  miles  from  downtown 
Washington  D.C.  and  approximate- 
ly 30  miles  from  both  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis — enhances  the  research 
of  its  faculty  and  students  by  pro- 
viding access  to  some  of  the  finest 
libraries  and  research  centers  in  the 
country  including  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library,  National  Archives, 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  and 
National  Agricultural  Library.  In 
the  Baltimore  area  are  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  and  the  Maryland 
Historical  Association  Library.  The 
state  capital  at  Annapolis  houses 
the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records. 
In  recent  years,  several  research 
opportunities  have  been  created 
specifically  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents.As  early  as  the  second  semes- 
ter of  freshman  year,  students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Undergraduate  Research  Assistant 
Program.   As  research  assistants, 
students  develop  close  intellectual 
relationships  with  faculty  mentors 
and  collaborate  on  faculty  research 
projects.  The  Summer 
Undergraduate  Research  Program, 
for  students  who  have  reached 
sophomore  standing,  and  whose 
ethnicities  are  underrepresented  in 
their  disciplines  of  study,  provides 


^  Undergraduate  students  are  encour- 
aged to  begin  their  own  explorations 
through  access  to  state  of  the  art 
facilities  and  resources. 


inspiration  and  incentive  to  con- 
tinue stiidv  through  at  least  the 
Master's  level    Mulfidisciplinary 
Senior  Summer  Scholarship  grants 
enable  students  between  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  spend  a 
summer  working  closclv  with  fac- 
ulty mentors  on  scholarly, 
research,  or  artistic  projects  while 
earning  academic  credit. 
Additional,  discipline-specific 
research  opportunities  are  avail- 
able off-campus.  UMCP  is  leading 
a  cooperative  excavation  of  tlie 
ruined  city  of  Caesarca  Maritima 
in  Israel,  where  Pontius  Pilate 
lived  while  serving  as  Roman 
governor  of  J  udea.  Elsewhere, 
students  participate  in  archeologi- 
cal  digs  at  Cape  May  and  in 
Historic  Annapolis    Aided  by  the 
Maryland  Sea  Grant,  College  Park 
zoologists  and  microbiologists 
study  the  fisheries  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Research  internships  are  available 
through  academic  departments 
and  Experiential  Learning 
Programs    The  sites  include  fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Women's  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  National 
Archives,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Students  may  work  in  Annapolis 
or  Capitol  Hill  through  the 
Maryland  Legislative  Internships. 


A  major  research 
university  attracts 
top  faculty  who  bring 
their  research  inter- 
ests and  insights  to 
the  classroom. 
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ACCREDITATION 


The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  accredited  by 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  In  addition,  individual  colleges,  schools,  and 
departments  are  accredited  by  such  groups  as  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Commuiucations,  the  Committee  on 
Accreditation  of  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  the  Engineering 
Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology  (see  College  of  Engineering 
for  a  listing  of  accredited  engineering  programs),  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  the  Planning  Accreditation 
Board  of  the  American  Planning  Association,  the  Council 
on  Rehabilitation  Education,  the  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational  Program,  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  The  Association  of 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapists,  and  the  Educational 
Standards  Board  of  the  American  Speech-Language 
Hearing  Association. 


LIBRARIES 


► 

Seven  libraries  and 
numerous  special  col- 
lections provide  rich 
material  and  technical 
support  for  teaching 
and  research. 


The  seven  libraries  which  make  up 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
CoUege  Park  library  system  offer 
outstanding  resources  and  ser- 
vices. The  holdings  of  the  libraries 
include  over  2.2  milhon  volumes, 
approximately  4.8  million  micro- 
form units,  almost  20,000  current 
periodical  and  newspaper  sub- 
scriptions as  well  as  over  779,000 
government  documents,  205,000 
maps,  and  extensive  holdings  of 
phono-records,  films  and  filmstrips, 
slides,  prints,  and  music  scores.  The 
libraries  also  feature  a  Technical 
Reports  Center  collection  of  some  2 
million  items — one  of  the  most 
outstanding  collections  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation.  VICTOR,  the 
Libraries'  online  catalog,  provides 
access  to  bibliographic  records  of 
most  materials  in  the  libraries  of  11 
institutions  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  System,  as  well  as  other 


libraries  around  the  country.  In 
addition,  the  system  offers  informa- 
tion about  articles  in  over  100,000 
journals  Microcomputer  facilities, 
managed  by  the  Computer  Science 
Center,  are  available  for  use  by  stu- 
dents in  Hombake  and  the 
Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences 
Library.  Hombake  Library,  the 
undergraduate  library,  provides 
reference,  circulation  and  reserve 
services  in  all  subject  areas  to 
undergraduate  students.  A  late- 
night  study  room  is  open  24  hours 
during  the  fall  and  spring  terms 
Nonprint  Media  Services,  serves  as 
the  central  audio-visual  department 
for  the  UMCP  libraries.  The  recent- 
ly renovated  and  expanded 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin  Library  is 
the  main  research  library  of  the 
UMCP  library  system.  McKeldin's 
reference  works,  periodicals,  circu- 
lating books,  special  collections  and 
other  materials  provide  support  for 
research  and  teaching  throughout 
the  university,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  humanities,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  life  sciences.  The 
five  branch  libraries  on  campus 
offer  extensive  resources  which 
provide  essential  support  for  spe- 
cialized study,  research,  and  teach- 
ing. These  include  the  Architecture 
Library,  the  Art  Library,  the 
Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences 
Library,  the  Music  Library,  and  the 
White  Memorial  (Chemistry) 
Library.  Included  among  the  most 
outstanding  special  holdings  of  the 
libraries  are  the  International  Piano 
Archives  at  Maryland,  a  world- 
renowned  collection  of  piano  per- 
formance materials;  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
Library,  located  in  McKeldin;  the 
Maryland  Room-a  major  center  for 
Maryland  studies;  the  Katherine 
Anne  Porter  Collection;  the  Gordon 
W.  Prange  Collection  of  Japanese- 
language  publications,  1945-49;  the 
U.S.  Patent  Depository  Library;  the 
Government  Document  and  Maps 
Room,  featuring  U.S.  government 
publications  as  well  as  publications 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations,  maps  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Map  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  the  East  Asia 
Collection;  and  the  National  Public 
Broadcasting  Archives  located  in 
Hombake  Library. 
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► 

Desktop  computers 
art  part  of  a  campus- 
wide  network  of  work- 
station and  micro- 
computer laboratories. 


Effective  July  5, 1989,  any  student,  faculty,  or  staff  member  with  a 
currently  validated  identification  card  at  one  of  the  following 
Maryland  colleges  and  universities  is  entitled  to  direct  borrowing 
privileges  at  any  of  them:  the  eleven  institutions  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  System;  Morgan  State  University;  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Maryland;  and  the  UM  Center  for  Environmental  Estuarine  Studies. 
For  more  information,  please  contact  the  library  circulation  desk 
at  your  home  institution. 


COMPUTER  Students  at  College  Park  are  part  of 

an  academic  community  that  has 

SCIENCE  ^^^^  access  to  networked  computer 

resources  and  facilities  that  are 

\lZ,ii  I  tn  among  the  best  in  the  country.  The 

Computer  Science  Center  maintains 
these  resources  and  provides  a  vast 
array  of  academic  computing  ser- 
vices to  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
Workstation  laboratories  called 
WAM  Labs  feature  IBM, 
Macintosh,  and  NeXT  computers, 
cind  provide  high-quality  laser 
printing.  WAM  labs  are  found  in 
academic  buildings,  dormitories, 
libraries,  and  parking  garages  and 
are  staffed  with  computer-experi- 
enced students  (called  First-Aiders) 
who  can  help  with  problems  oper- 
ating the  computers  or  the  software 
on  them.  Free  computer  accounts 
enable  users  to  store  class  work  on 
a  networked  server,  download 
classroom  support  materials  and 
other  electronic  information  from 
campus  networked  resources  such 
as  inforM,  or  send  electronic  mail 
to  professors,  peers,  or  friends  at 
other  universities.  And,  for  addi- 
tional help  using  the  computers 
and  software,  non-credit,  short- 
term,  "peer  training"  is  available  to 
students  throughout  each  semester. 
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UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture 

Agriculture/Veterinary  (combined) 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Agronomy 

Aiumal  Sciences 

Biological  Resources  Engineering 

Dietetics 

Food  Science 

Horticulture 

Human  Nutrition  and  Foods 

Landscape  Architecture 

Natural  Resources  Management  Program 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Amencan  Studies 

Art 

Art  History 

Chinese 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

Dance 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

English  Language  and  Literature 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Japanese 

Jewish  Studies 

Linguistics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Romance  Languages 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Russian  Languages  and  Literature 

Spanish  Languages  and  Literature 

Speech  Communication 

Theatre 


COLLEGE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Afro-American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology 

Economics 

Geography 

Govenunent  and  Politics 

Hearing  and  Speech  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Accounting 

Business /Law 

Finance 

General  Business  Administration 

Logistics  and  Transportation 

Management  Science  and  Statistics 

Marketing 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Production  Management 


COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 

Family  Studies 
Health  Education 
Kinesiology 
Physical  Education 


COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM 


COLLEGE  OF  LIFE  SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Entomology 

Microbiology 

Zoology 


COLLEGE  OF  COMPUTER, 
MATHEMATICAL,  AND 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Astronomy 
Computer  Science 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Physical  Sciences 
Physics 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 

Art 

English 

Language  Arts 

Foreign  Language 

Mathematics 

Music 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Speech  and  English 

Theatre  and  English 
Special  Education 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Biological  Resources  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 

Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 


UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES 

Allied  Health  Professions/ 
Pre-professional  Options 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene 

Pre-Dentistry§ 

Pi^-Law§ 

Pre-Medical  Technology 

Pre-Medicineg 

Pre-Nursing 

Pre-Optometry§ 

Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine§ 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Pre-Podiatric  Medicme§ 
Individual  Studies  Program 
University  Honors  Programs 

§Advising  Available 

CAMPUS-WIDE 
CERTinCATES 

Afro- American  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
Women's  Studies 


Cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  are  part  of 
the  educational  tradition  at  Maryland. 
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1994-95  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
SUMMER  SESSION  1, 1994 

First  Day  of  Classes June  6 

Last  Day  of  Classes July  15 

SUMMER  SESSION  II,  1994 

First  Day  of  Classes July  18 

Last  Day  of  Classes August  26 

FALL  SEMESTER,  1994 

First  Day  of  Classes August  31 

Thanksgiving  Recess November  24-27 

Last  Day  of  Classes December  12 

Final  Examinations December  14-21 

Commencement December  22 

SPRING  SEMESTER,  1995 

First  Day  of  Classes January  18 

Spring  Recess March  20-24 

Last  Day  of  Classes May  9 

Final  Exams May  1 1-18 

Commencement May  19 


GUIDE  TO  INFORMATION 

PUBLICATIONS 

Departmental  Brochures:  Small  brochures  describing  many  of 
the  departments  and  programs  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  are  available  free.  Write  to  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions,  Mitchell  Building,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  or  contact  the  department 
directly. 

Graduate  Catalog/Graduate  Bulletin:  For  information  about 
obtaining  the  Graduate  Catalog  or  Graduate  Bulletin,  call  301/314- 
4198,  or  write  to  the  Graduate  Office,  Lee  Building,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  207^. 

Viewbook:  College  Park  publishes  a  free  mini-catalog  and  appli- 
cation packet,  for  prospective  undergraduate  students.  For  a- 
copy  of  this  booklet,  call  301/314-8385,  or  write  to  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions,  Mitchell  Building,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Schedule  of  Classes:  The  Schedule  of  Classes  lists  course  offerings 
and  class  times  and  room  assignments,  registration  dates  and 
procedures,  deadlines,  fees,  and  general  information.  The  sched- 
ule is  published  four  times  a  year,  twice  each  semester.  The  first 
edition  is  available  prior  to  early  registration  for  the  spring  and 
fall  semesters.  The  second  edition,  published  a  few  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  updates  course  offerings  and 
registration  procedures.  The  schedule  is  available  to  all  students 
free  of  charge  and  can  be  picked  up  at  the  Mitchell  Building, 
Stamp  Student  Union,  Hombake  Library  and  McKeldin  Library. 

Undergraduate  Catalog:  The  Undergraduate  Catalog  is  made 
available  to  all  students  admitted  to  College  Park,  and  is  avail- 
able free  to  all  undergraduates  and  faculty  at  College  Park  with 
a  valid  ID  from  the  University  Book  Center.  Copies  are  available 
for  consultation  in  libraries  and  in  high  schools  in  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia.  Copies  are  on  sale  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  $2.50  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Send  a  check 
(payable  to  University  Book  Center)  to  the  University  Book 
Center,  Stamp  Student  Union,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  Write  "Catalog"  on  the  check.  Please  allow  four 
weeks  for  delivery. 


FREQUENTLY  CALLED  NUMBERS  (Area  code:  301) 

General  Information 405-1000 

Admissions 314-8385 

Advising 314-8418 

Financial  Aid 314-8313 

Housing,  Off -Campus 314-3645 

Housing,  On -Campus 314-2100 

Orientation 314-8217 

Parking 314-FARK 

Student  Accounts 405-9041 

Summer  Programs 405-6551 


POLICY  STATEMENT 


Tlie  University  of  Maryland 
is  an  equal  opportunity  insti- 
tution with  respect  to  both 
education  and  employment. 
The  University  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, sex,  age,  or  handicap  in 
admission  or  access  to,  or 
treatment  or  employment  in, 
its  programs  and  activities  as 
required  by  federal  (Title  VI, 
Title  IX,  Section  504)  and 
state  laws  and  regulations. 
Inquiries  regarding  compli- 
ance with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed. Title  IX  of  the  1972 
Educational  Amendments, 
Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  or 
related  legal  requirements 
should  be  directed  to: 
Director 

Office  of  Human  Relations 
1107  Hornbake  Library 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742. 
Telephone:  301-405-2838. 
(Complete  texts  of  the 
University  Human  Relations 
Code  and  the  Campus 
Policies  and  Procedures  on 
Sexual  Harassment  are  print- 
ed in  Appendix  A  and 
Appendix  B.) 
Inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  Section  504 
and  part  34  of  the  C.F.R.  to 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Maryland,  may 
be  directed  to: 
Director 

Disability  Support  Service 
0126  Shoemaker  Hall 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742. 
Telephone:      301-314-7682 
(voice)  or  301-314-7683  (TTY). 

Disclaimei:  The  provisions 
of  this  publication  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  contract 
between  the  student  and  the 
University  of  Maryland. 
Changes  are  effected  from 
time  to  time  in  the  general 
regulations  and  in  the  acade- 
mic requirements.  There  are 
established  procedures  for 
making  changes,  procedures 
which  protect  the  institu- 
tion's integrity  and  the  indi- 


vidual student's  interest  and 
welfare.  A  curriculum  or 
graduation  requirement, 
when  altered,  is  not  made 
retroactive  unless  the  alter- 
ation is  to  the  student's 
advantage  and  can  be  accom- 
modated within  the  span  of 
years  normally  required  for 
graduation.  The  university 
cannot  give  assurance  that  all 
students  will  be  able  to  take 
all  courses  required  to  com- 
plete the  academic  program 
of  their  choice  within  eight 
semesters.  Additionally, 
because  of  space  limitations 
in  limited  enrollment  pro- 
grams. College  Park  may  not 
be  able  to  offer  admission  to 
all  qualified  students  apply- 
ing to  these  programs. 

When  the  actions  of  a  student 
are  judged  by  competent 
authority,  using  established 
procedure,  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity community,  that  person 
may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University.  (For  the 
complete  University  of 
Maryland  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  see  Appendix  C.) 

Important  Information  on 
Fees  and  Expenses:  All 

Students  Who  Pre-register 
Incur  a  Financial  Obligation 
to  the  University.  I  Those  stu- 
dents who  pre-register  and 
subsequently  decide  not  to 
attend  must  notify  the 
Registrations  Office,  1130 A 
Mitchell  Building  (formerly 
North  Administration 
Building),  in  writing,  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  classes.  If  this 
office  has  not  received  a 
request  for  cancellation  by 
4:30  p.m.  of  the  last  day 
before  classes  begin,  the  uni- 
versity will  assume  the  stu- 
dent plans  to  attend  and 
accepts  his  or  her  financial 
obligation. 

After  classes  begin,  students 
who  wish  to  terminate  their 
registration  must  follow  the 
withdrawal  procedures  and 
are  liable  for  charges  applica- 
ble at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 


State  of  Maryland  legislation 
has  established  a  State 
Central  Collections  Unit,  and 
in  accordance  with  state  law, 
the  university  is  required  to 
turn  over  all  delinquent 
accounts  to  it  for  collection 
and  legal  follow-up.  This  is 
done  automatically  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  by 
computer  read-out. 

Collection  Costs:  Collection 
costs  incurred  in  collecting 
delinquent  accounts  will  be 
charged  to  the  student.  TTie 
minimum  collection  fee  is 
17%,  plus  any  attorney 
and /or  court  costs. 

Gender  Reference:  The  mas- 
culine gender  whenever  used 
in  this  document  is  intended 
to  include  the  feminine  gen- 
der as  well. 

Smoking  Policy:  It  is  hereby 
established  as  the  policy  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  to  achieve  a 
public  environment  as  close 
to  smoke-free  as  practicably 
possible.  (See  Appendix  E  of 
this  catalog  for  the  complete 
"Smoking  Policy  and 
Guidelines.") 

Disclosure  of  Information: 

In  accordance  with  "The 
Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  of  1974" 
(P.L.  93-380),  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  "Buckley 
Amendment,"  disclosure  of 
student  information,  includ- 
ing financial  and  academic,  is 
restricted.  Release  to  anyone 
other  than  the  student 
requires  a  written  waiver 
from  the  student.  (For  com- 
plete University  policy  on 
access  to  and  release  of  stu- 
dent data/information,  see 
Appendix  D.) 
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CHAPTER! 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 


FRESHMAN  ADMISSION 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  publicly-supported,  land  grant  institution 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  educational  needs  of  Maryland  residents.  Within 
its  responsibilities  as  a  state  institution,  the  university  attracts  a 
cosmopolitan  student  body  and  each  year  offers  admission  to  a  number  of 
promising  students  from  other  states  and  jurisdictions.  Currently,  fifty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  territories,  and  100  foreign  countries 
are  represented  in  the  undergraduate  population.  Admission  policies  are 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  maintains  a  competitive 
admission  policy,  with  priority  given  to  those  students  with  the  most 
outstanding  academic  credentials,  and  seeks  to  enroll  students  who 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  academic  success. 

That  potential  is  typically  assessed  by  examination  of  high  school  course 
work  and  results  from  either  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the 
American  College  Test  Assessment  (ACT).  In  general,  all  entering  students 
should  have  completed  four  years  of  high  school  English;  three  years  of 
history  or  social  science;  two  years  of  science,  both  of  which  will  involve 
laboratory  work;  three  years  of  mathematics  courses  equivalent  at  least  to 
Algebra  I,  Algebra  II,  and  Plane  Geometry;  and  two  years  of  a  foreign 
language.  In  addition,  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  a  fourth 
year  of  mathematics. 

High  School  Record 

In  general,  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  requires  freshman 
applicants  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their  first  registration  at 
the  university.  Applicants  should  make  sure  that  final  high  school 
transcripts  are  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  prior  to 
enrolling.  All  offers  of  admission  are  contingent  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  current  work. 

Each  applicant's  previous  academic  achievement  is  reviewed  according  to 
the  information  available  on  the  student's  high  school  transcript.  In  some 
cases  mid-year  grades  for  the  senior  year  also  will  be  considered.  The 
Admission  Committee  considers  the  following  academic  criteria  when 
evaluating  candidates  for  admission:  nature  and  rigor  of  course  load, 
grades  in  academic  courses,  progress  as  reflected  in  grades  over  time  and 
performance  compared  with  high  school  peers.  High  school  grades  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  context  of  the  level  of  course  work  taken. 

Standardized  Admission  Test  Scores 

All  freshman  applicants  must  present  results  from  either  the  ACT  or  the 
SAT.  Test  results  may  be  submitted  directly  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  for  the  ACT  or  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  SAT  or  by  the  high  school.  The  applicant 
is  strongly  urged  to  include  his  or  her  social  security  number  when 
registering  for  either  test.  The  social  security  number  will  expedite 
processing  of  the  application  for  admission.  The  reporting  code  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  1746  for  applicants  submitting  the 
ACT,  and  is  5814  for  those  submitting  the  SAT.  The  university  strongly 
recommends  that  these  tests  be  taken  as  early  as  possible,  but  no  later 
than  January  of  the  year  of  application.  Further  information  on  both  tests 
may  be  obtained  from  high  school  guidance  counselors  or  directly  from  the 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52243  and  the 
Educational  Testing  Sen/ice,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 


Additional  Criteria 

While  standardized  test  scores  and  grade-point  averages  play  an  important 
role  in  the  admission  process,  they  are  not  the  sole  factors  in  determining 
a  candidate's  admissibility.  Students  are  asked  to  submit  a 
recommendation  from  their  school  counselor  on  the  form  provided  in  the 
application.  A  list  of  cocurricular  activities  in  high  school  is  requested  on 
the  application.  An  optional  essay  and  additional  letters  of  recommendation 
also  will  be  considered.  The  Admission  Commrttee  may  review  a  student  in 
light  of  his  or  her  unique  talents  and  abilities.  Students  with 
accomplishments  in  art,  music,  leadership  and  other  cocurricular 
endeavors  should  make  this  information  available  to  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admission. 

Application  Forms 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admission,  Mitchell  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-5235,  or  by  calling  (301)  314-8385.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  in  many  high  school  guidance  offices,  as  well. 

Application  Fee 

A  non-refundable  $30.00  application  fee  is  required  with  each  application. 

Fail  Semester  Freshman  Admission 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  strongly  urges  that  all  applicants 
apply  early  to  assure  consideration  for  admission.  Because  of  space 
limitations,  the  institution  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all 
qualified  applicants.  A  completed  application  will  include  official  high  school 
transcript  and  SAT  or  ACT  report,  application  and  $30.00  fee. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  operates  according  to  a  modified 
rolling  admission  plan.  The  admission  committee  begins  reviewing 
applications  and  releasing  decisions  in  November,  with  most  decisions 
released  by  the  end  of  March.  Some  applicants  may  be  asked  to  submit 
senior  mid-year  grades  before  a  final  decision  may  be  made.  The  priority 
application  deadline  is  December  1,  and  all  qualified  students  who 
complete  an  application  for  admission  by  this  date  will  be  considered  for 
merit-based  scholarships.  Most  of  the  new  first-year  class  is  filled  by  the 
end  of  March,  and  subsequent  applications  are  considered  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  The  following  calendar  describes  the  admission  process  for 
Fall  semester  applicants: 

November  Admission  committee  begins  to  review  applications 

and  release  decisions. 

December  1  Priority  deadline  for  admission.  Qualified  students 

who  apply  by  this  date  will  be  considered  for  merit- 
based  scholarships.  Admission  committee  begins  to 
mail  decisions. 

February  15  Priority  deadline  for  financial-aid  applications.  For 

more  information  about  financial  aid,  consult 
Chapter  Two  of  this  catalog.  Applicants  wishing  to 
submit  senior  mid-year  grades  should  do  so  no  later 
than  this  date. 

March  31  Final  admission  decisions  are  released  for 

candidates  whose  applications  are  complete.  A 


2  Admission  Requirements  and  Application  Procedures 


limited  number  of  students  may  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  be  placed  on  an  admission  waiting 
list. 

Mayl  Enrollment  Confirmation  Deadline.  All  admitted 

students  must  confirm  their  intention  by  returning 
the  Enrollment  Confirmation  Form  with  a  $100 
deposit. 

June  1  Students  on  the  waiting  list  are  notified  of  final 

admission  decisions. 

Spring  Semester  Fresliman  Admission 

The  priority  application  deadline  for  spring  semester  freshman  admission  is 
November  15.  Applications  received  after  this  date  will  be  considered  on  a 
rolling,  space-available  basis. 


Financial  Aid  Applications 


students  seeking  financial  assistance  should  apply  for  financial  aid  before 
receiving  their  letter  of  admission.  The  priority  application  deadline  is 
February  15.  More  information  is  available  in  the  section  on  Rnancial  Aid  in 
Chapter  Two  of  this  catalog. 


Special  Admission  Options 


To  serve  students  who  are  not  typical  freshmen,  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  has  developed  special  options  for  admission: 

Admission  Options  for  High  Achieving  High  School  Students 

1.  Concurrent  Enrollment:  Talented  high  school  seniors  have  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  for 
two  courses,  or  seven  credits,  each  semester.  Successful  applicants 
will  have  pursued  a  rigorous  high  school  program  and  will  have 
indicated  exceptional  performance  and  ability  achieved  over  time.  To 
apply,  students  must  submit  a)  the  completed  application  and  fee,  and 
b)  high  school  transcript,  c)  an  essay  explaining  why  they  are  interested 
in  the  program,  d)  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  high  school,  and 
e)  a  letter  of  permission  from  the  parents  or  guardian.  Students  must 
live  within  commuting  distance.  Tuition  is  assessed  on  a  per-credit-hour 
basis.  All  mandatory  fees  apply  in  full. 

2.  Summer  Enrollment:  High  school  students  with  a  minimum  3.00  grade- 
point  average  may  enroll  for  courses  during  the  summer  preceding  their 
junior  or  senior  year.  They  must  file  a  regular  application  for 
undergraduate  admission,  including  an  official  high  school  transcript. 
Tuition  is  assessed  on  a  per-credit  hour  basis.  All  mandatory  fees  apply 
in  full. 

3.  Early  Admission:  Although  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
generally  requires  applicants  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their 
first  full-time  registration,  the  university  will  admit  a  limited  number  of 
well-qualified  students  without  high  school  diplomas.  Successful 
applicants  will  have  pursued  a  rigorous  high  school  program  and  will 
have  indicated  exceptional  performance  and  ability  achieved  over  time. 
Students  must  be  within  two  credits  of  high  school  graduation  and  have 
the  commitment  of  the  high  school  to  award  a  diploma  after  successful 
completion  of  the  freshman  year  at  College  Park.  To  apply,  students 
must  submit  a)  the  completed  application  and  fee,  b)  high  school 
transcript  and  SAT  or  ACT  results,  c)  an  essay  explaining  how  they  will 
benefit  from  the  program,  d)  a  letter  of  permission  from  the  parents  or 
guardian. 

Early  admission  students  are  eligible  for  on-campus  housing, 
scholarships  based  on  academic  achievement,  and  the  University 
Honors  Program.  Early  application  is  advised. 

4.  Gifted  Student  Admission:  The  university  will  consider  for  admission  a 
limited  number  of  gifted  students  who  have  completed  at  least  the 
seventh  grade.  Competitive  applicants  must  have  a  superior  academic 
record  as  measured  by  grades  and  standardized  test  scores.  Students 
must  have  an  initial  conference  with  a  member  of  the  Undergraduate 
Admission  staff.  The  Admission  staff  may,  if  it  is  deemed  helpful  to  the 
admission  decision,  make  referrals  for  further  assessment  to  campus 
counseling  services.  Students  admitted  under  this  category  are  usually 
limited  to  six  credits  of  enrollment  per  semester. 

5.  Students  With  Learning  Disabilities:  The  University  of  Maryland  at 


College  Park  expects  that  all  students  admitted  to  its  degree  programs 
will  fulfill  all  of  the  published  requirements  for  graduation.  These 
requirements  are  widely  published,  and  include  fundamental  studies  in 
English  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  other  general  education 
requirements  of  the  CORE  program,  and  all  curriculum  requirements  of 
the  major  program  and  the  degree-granting  college  or  school.  Students 
should  not  accept  an  offer  of  admission  with  the  expectation  that  any 
requirement  will  be  waived.  For  additional  information  about  the 
admission  process  for  students  with  documented  learning  disabilities, 
please  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission. 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination  (GEO) 

Maryland  residents  who  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  who  have  not 
received  a  high  school  diploma  may  be  considered  for  admission,  provided 
they  have  earned  the  high  school  General  Education  Equivalency  (GEO) 
certificate.  In  order  to  be  admitted,  the  applicant  must  present  an  above 
average  total  score,  as  well  as  above  average  scores  on  each  of  the  five 
parts  of  the  test. 

Non-Accredited/Non-Approved  High  School 

Students  from  non-accredited/non-approved  high  schools  who  seek 
admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  information. 


Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Credit 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  encourages  applicants  to  seek 
AP  credit  so  that  academically  successful  students  may  move  forward  in 
their  programs  at  an  appropriate  pace.  However,  credit  is  not  granted  for  all 
exams  offered  by  the  College  Board.  Credits  are  accepted  and  courses  are 
exempted,  based  on  departmental  approval,  according  to  the  chart  on  the 
following  page.  Students  should  arrange  to  have  their  scores  sent  directly 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  from  the  Educational  Testing 
Sen/ice;  the  code  is  5814.  Students  should  also  inform  their  advisors  at 
Orientation  that  they  anticipate  receiving  AP  credit,  because  this 
information  may  affect  their  placement  in  subject-matter  courses. 

If  a  student  has  already  received  AP  credit  at  another  institution,  this  credit 
will  be  reevaluated.  The  score  received  must  be  equivalent  to  the  minimum 
score  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  accepted  at  the  time  the 
test  was  taken;  otherwise,  the  credit  will  not  be  eligible  for  transfer.  AP 
credits  that  are  accepted  are  recorded  as  transfer  credit  on  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  records,  and  figure  in  the  total  number  of  credits 
earned  toward  graduation.  Students  may  not  receive  AP  credit  for  an 
equivalent  course  taken  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  or 
elsewhere.  If  students  earn  credit  in  a  course  equivalent  to  an  AP  exam  for 
which  they  also  earned  credit,  the  AP  credit  will  be  deleted  from  their 
records.  Students  should  check  with  their  advisors  for  detailed  information 
on  the  assignment  of  AP  credit. 

Please  note  that  the  chart  represents  a  general  outline  of  AP  credit.  In  all 
cases,  credit  is  available  for  grades  of  3  or  higher  only,  subject  to  ongoing 
departmental  reevaluation.  All  departments  reserve  the  right  to  reevaluate 
the  content  of  exams  and  to  change  the  assignment  of  credit  and  course 
equivalences.  Any  new  exams  offered  after  February  15,  1990  may  or  may 
not  be  evaluated  by  the  appropriate  department.  Students  should  check 
with  their  advisor  at  orientation. 

Certain  departments,  particularly  Math  and  Physics,  have  separate  criteria 
for  placement  in  courses  and  the  assignment  of  credit.  Students  should 
check  with  those  departments  for  additional  information.  All  entering 
freshmen  will  be  placed  in  math  courses  according  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  math  placement  exam. 


International  Baccalaureate  Examination 
Credit  Awards 

Beginning  in  the  fall  1994  semester,  UMCP  will  accept  International 
Baccalaureate  Examination  Credit,  according  to  the  table  below.  The  review 
process  for  awarding  credit  and  determining  course  equivalencies  had  not 
been  completed  at  the  time  this  catalog  went  to  press.  Interested 
students  should  call  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  updated 
information,  301-314-8385. 

N.B.:  Credit  awards  and  course  equivalencies  are  subject  to  change. 
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APEXAM 
TITLE 


EQUIVALENT 

CREDITS 

AWARDED 


OR  RELATED 
COURSES 


APPLICABILITY 
MAJOR      CORE      USP 


ART  HISTORY 

History  of  Art 

3 

3  Credits 

ARTH  100 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 

ARTH  201 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Students  may  use  AP  ARTH  credit  to  fulfill  CORE- 
Arts  or  one  of  the  two  USP  Area  C  requirements. 
Students  with  scores  of  4  or  5  may  not  take  ARTH 
201  for  credit.  Consult  department  with  questions 
about  placement,  405-1490.  


ART 

Art-Drawing 
Art-General 


4  or  5  3  Credits  ARTT  110  Yes  No  No  Students  interested  in  establishing  credit  for 

4  or  5  3  Credits  LL  Elective  No  No  No  specific  courses  must  submit  portfolio  to 

department  for  evaluation,  405-1442. 


3  4  Credits  LL  Elective  No  No  Yes  AP  BIOL  105  fulfills  requirement  for  all  majors  in 

4  or  5  8  Credits  BIOL  105  &  Yes  Yes         Yes  the  College  of  Life  Science:  also  fulfills  lab  science 

LL  Elective  No  No  Yes  requirement  (CORE  and  USP).  AP  U.  Elective  fulfills 

USP  Area  B  nonlab  requirement.  Consult  College  of 
Life  Sciences  with  questions  about  placement, 
405-2080. 


CHEMISTRY 

4 

4  Credits 

CHEM  103 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

8  Credits 

CHEM  103  & 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

CHEM  113 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Students  with  score  of  4  may  not  take  CHEM  103 
or  103H  for  credit;  with  score  of  5,  also  may  not 
take  113  for  credit.  AP  CHEM  fulfills  requirements 
for  all  Life  Science  majors;  also  fulfills  lab  science 
requirement  (CORE  and  USP).  Consult  department 
with  questions  about  placement,  405-1791. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Comp.  Sci.  A           4  or  5 

4  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

Comps  Sci.  AB        4 

4  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

5 

6  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

Credit  will  be  given  for  either  the  A  or  the  AB 
exam,  not  both.  Students  are  exempt  from  CMSC 
112  and  may  not  take  CMSC  112  or  CMSC  105  for 
credit.  Consult  department  with  questions  about 
placement,  405-2672. 


ECONOMICS 

Macroeconomics  3  or  4 
5 

Microeconomics  3  or  4 
5 


3  Credits 
3  Credits 
3  Credits 
3  Credits 


ECON  205 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

ECON  201 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

ECON  105 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

ECON  203 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

a  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

ENGL  101  & 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

ENGL  101  & 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

FREN  203 

No 

No 

Yes 

FREN  204  & 

Yes 

No 

No 

FREN  211 

Yes 

No 

No 

FREN  250 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

FREN  250  & 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

FREN  204 

Yes 

No 

No 

Economics  majors  must  score  5  in  order  to  receive 
credit  which  counts  toward  the  major.  AP  ECON 
fulfills  USP  Area  D  or  CORE-BSS  requirements. 
Consult    Department   with   questions    about 
placement,  405-3491.  


Literature  and 
Composition 

3 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 
6  Credits 

Language  and 
Composition 

3 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 
6  Credits 

FRENCH 

Language 

3 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 
6  Credits 

Literature 

3 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 
6  Credits 

Students  with  score  of  4  or  5  on  either  English 
examination  satisfy  the  Fundamental  Studies 
freshman  writing  requirement  (ENGL  101).  Stu- 
dents with  credit  for  the  Language  examination 
may  not  receive  credit  for  ENGL  291  or  its 
equivalent.  Consult  department  with  questions 
about  placement,  405-3825. 


Language:  Students  with  score  of  3  who  wish  to 
continue  must  enroll  in  FREN  204  or  higher  with 
score  of  4  or  5  must  enroll  in  300  level  courses. 
Literature:  Students  with  score  of  3,  4,  or  5  must 
enroll  in  300  level  courses.  AP  FREN  203  fulfills 
one  of  two  Area  A  USP  requirements;  AP  FREN 
250  fulfills  one  of  two  Area  C  USP's  or  the  CORE- 
Llt.  requirement.  Students  continuing  French  study 
should  consult  department  for  proper  placement, 
405-4034. 


GERMAN 

Language 

3 

4  or  5 

4  Credits 
8  Credits 

GERM  101 

GERM  101  & 
GERM  102 

No 

No 
No 

No 

No 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

GOVERNMENT 
AND  POLITICS 

United  States 
Comparative 

3,  4  or  5 
3,  4  or  5 

3  Credits 
3  Credits 

GVPT  170 
GVPT  280 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Consult  department  for  proper  placement,  405- 
4091. 


GVPT  170  fulfills  one  of  two  CORE-BSS  require- 
ments. Consult  Department  wlth^^uestions  about 
placement,  405-4150. 
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APEXAM 
TITLE 


CREDITS 
AWARDED 


EQUIVALENT 
OR  RELATED 
COURSES 


APPLICABILITY 
MAJOR      CORE      USP 


HISTORY 

United  States         3  3  Credits 

4  or  5  6  Credits 


European  3  3  Credits 

4  or  5  6  Credits 


HIST  156  or 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

HIST  157 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

HIST  156  & 

HIST  157 

HIST  111  or 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

HIST  113 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

HIST  111  & 

HIST  113 

US  History:  A  score  of  3  will  be  awarded  three 
credits  as  chosen  by  the  student  (HIST  156  or 
HIST  157,  but  not  both).  A  score  of  4  or  5 
will  be  awarded  six  credits  (HIST  156  and  157). 
Either  course  fulfills  the  CORE  History  require- 
ment; HIST  156  fulfills  USP  Area  A  and  HIST  157 
fulfills  USP  Area  D. 

European  Histon^:  A  score  of  3  will  be  awarded 
three  credits  as  chosen  by  the  student  (HIST  111 
or  113,  but  not  both).  A  score  of  4  or  5  will  be 
awarded  six  credits  (HIST  111  and  113).  Either 
course  fulfills  the  CORE  History  requirement;  HIST 
111  and  113  fulfill  USP  Area  A  requirements. 


LATIN 

Vergil 

4  or  5 

4  Credits 

LATN  201 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Catullus  & 

4  or  5 

3  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No 

No 

No 

Horace 

MATHEMATICS 

Calculus  AB 

3 

4  Credits 

MATH  140 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

4  or  5 

8  Credits 

MATH  140  & 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

MATH  141 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Calculus  BC 

3,  4,  or  5 

8  Credits 

MATH  140  & 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

MATH  141 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Students  with  score  of  4  or  5  may  not  take  LATN 
201  or  lower  for  credit.  LATN  201  counts  for 
majors  in  "Classical  Humanities"  or  "Greek  and 
Latin."  Consult  department  with  questions  about 
placement,  405-2013. 


Students  who  receive  credit  have  fulfilled  both 
Fundamental  Studies  math  and  a  non-laboratory 
math/science  requirement  (CORE  &  USP). 
Students  who  receive  credit  for  MATH  140  or  140 
&  141  may  not  receive  credit  for  MATH  220  or  220 
&  221.  Consult  department  with  questions  about 
placement,  405-5053. 


MUSIC 

Listening  &  3,  4,  or  5       3  Credits 

Literature 


Theory  4  or  5 

(Non-Majors) 
Theory  (Majors)       4  or  5 


3  Credits 
3  Credits 


MUSC  130 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

MUSC  140 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

MUSC  150/ 
MUSC  151 

Yes 

No 

No 

See  Note 

See  Note 

See  Note 

See  Note 

See  Note 

See  Note 

Music  majors  with  score  of  4  on  Theory  exam  take 
MUSC  151;  majors  with  score  of  5  receive  credit 
for  MUSC  150/151.  Consult  department  with  ques- 
tions about  placement,  405-5563. 


PHYSICS 

Physics  B 
Physics  C 
Mechanics 
Elec.  & 
Magnetism 


4  or  5  6  Credits 

3,  4  or  5         3  Credits 
3,  4  or  5         3  Credits 


Students  completing  any  of  the  Physics  AP 
Examinations  with  scores  of  3,  4,  or  5  must  see 
the  Physics  Department  for  proper  evaluation  and 
placement.  Please  bring  documentation  concern- 
ing scores  on  the  Calculus  BC  AP  Examination 
and/or  the  UMCP  Math  Department  Placement 
scores.  These  scores  will  be  considered  In 
determining  evaluation  and  placement.  Under 
certain  circumstances  credit  may  apply  to  CORE 
and  USP  science  requirements.  Contact  Student 
Services  in  the  Physics  Department,  405-5980. 


PSYCHOLOGY        4  or  5 


The  AP  exam  counts  towards  the  35  credits 
required  in  the  major;  instead  of  needing  a  2.5  GPA 
in  PSYC  100  and  200,  the  student  must  earn  a  2.5 
GPA  in  PSYC  200  and  either  PSYC  221  or  235. 


SPANISH 

Language 

3 

3  Credits 

SPAN  201 

No 

No 

Yes 

4  or  5 

6  Credits 

SPAN  202  & 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

SPAN  207 

Yes 

No 

No 

Literature 

3 

3  Credits 

SPAN  221 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

4  or  5 

6  Credits 

SPAN  202  & 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

SPAN  221 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Language:  Students  with  score  of  3  who  wish  to 
continue  must  enroll  in  SPAN  202,  211,  or  221; 
with  score  of  4  or  5  must  enroll  in  300  level 
courses.  Literature:  Students  with  score  of  3,  4,  or 
5  must  enroll  In  300  level  courses.  AP  SPAN  201, 
and  202  fulfill  Area  A  USP  requirements.  AP 
SPAN  221  fulfills  one  of  two  Area  C  USP 
requirements.  Students  continuing  Spanish  study 
should  consult  department  for  proper  placement, 
405-6452. 


Please  Note:  LL  refers  to  courses  at  the  lower  (100  and  200)  level.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  both  for  AP  courses  and  for 
equivalent  UMCP  or  transfer  courses.  AP  credit  will  be  deleted  In  such  cases.  Decisions  about  applicability  of  courses  to  CORE  are 
updated  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Consult  Schedule  of  Classes  for  most  recent  Information.  Native  speakers  may  not  earn  AP  credit  for  the 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  language  exams. 
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International  Baccalaureate  Examination  Credit  Awards 

EXAMINATION  SCORE  CREDIT  AWARD 


BIOLOGY 

Higher  Level 
Higher  Level 


5 

6,  7 


CHEMISTRY 

Higher  Level 
Higher  Level 


5 
6,7 


COMPUTING 

Higher  Level 


ECONOMICS 

Subsidiary/ 
Higher  Level 
Subsidiary/ 
Higher  Level 


5 

6,  7 


ENGUSH  A/B 

Higher  Level 


5,6,  7 


FRENCH 

Subsidiary  Level 
Subsidiary  Level 

Higher  Level 
Higher  Level 


5 
6,7 


5 
6,  7 


GEOGRAPHY 

Subsidiary/ 
Higher  Level 


5,6,  7 


'specific  award  of  4  to  8  credits  will  be  determined  after  consultation  with 
advisor 


MATHEMATICS 

Higher  Level 


PHILOSOPHY 

Higher  Level 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Subsidiary/ 
Higher  Level 


6,7 


SPANISH 

Subsidiary  Level 
Subsidiary  Level 

Higher  Level 
Higher  Level 


5 
6,7 


5 

6,7 


Admission  to  Limited-Enrollment  Programs 
(LEP) 

Certain  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  within  the  universrty  have  taken 
steps  to  limit  their  enrollment  in  order  to  maintain  quality  programs.  For  the 
1993-94  academic  year,  these  included:  School  of  Architecture;  College  of 
Business  and  Management;  College  of  Engineering;  Department  of 
Government  and  Politics;  College  of  Journalism;  Department  of  Psychology; 
Department  of  Special  Education;  and  all  teacher  education  majors.  LEP 
programs  are  continually  reviewed.  Students  should  check  with  the 
appropriate  college  assistant  dean  for  updated  information. 

Freshmen:  Admission  for  new  freshmen  to  Limited-Enrollment  Programs  is 
determined  on  a  space-available  basis.  Most  freshmen  will  gain  entrance 
to  the  major  of  their  choice.  Because  space  may  be  limited  for  a  particular 


major,  early  application  is  encouraged.  Freshmen  who  are  directly  admitted 
to  an  LEP  will  be  subject  to  a  performance  review  when  they  complete  45 
college  credits.  The  review  varies  from  program  to  program,  but  always 
includes  satisfactory  performance  in  a  set  ot  appropriate  courses. 
Students  not  passing  the  review  will  be  required  to  choose  another  major. 
See  the  academic  program  description  for  specific  details. 

Freshmen  not  directly  admitted  to  an  LEP  may  enroll  in  the  Division  of 
Letters  and  Sciences.  Students  are  not  guaranteed  admission  to  an  LEP  at 
a  later  date,  although  they  may  gain  admission  by  meeting  the 
requirements  outlined  in  their  particular  program  by  the  time  they  complete 
56  credits  at  College  Park.  See  the  following  section  on  LEP  transfer 
admission  and  the  LEP  program  descnptions  for  further  details  about  this 
option. 

Transfers:  Transfer  students  and  on-campus  students  wishing  to  change 
their  major  to  an  LEP  must  meet  a  set  of  gateway  courses  with  minimum 
grades  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  program.  Space  is  limited  in  each 
program,  and  the  most  qualified  applicants  will  be  admitted  each  semester. 
Students  must  complete  the  gateway  requirements  by  the  semester  in 
which  they  complete  56  credits.  Specific  requirements  for  each  of  the 
limited-enrollment  programs  may  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  academic 
majors  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

Transfer  students  who  are  not  directly  admissible  to  an  LEP  upon 
application  to  the  university  will  be  assigned  to  an  alternate  program. 
Those  with  fewer  than  56  credits  will  be  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  and  will  be  allowed  one  opportunity  to  meet  the  gateway 
requirements  by  the  time  they  complete  56  credits.  Students  with  more 
than  56  credits  will  be  admitted  to  an  interim  program  for  one  semester  in 
which  they  will  be  advised  regarding  their  qualifications  for  the  LEP  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  need  to  choose  another  major.  A  limited  number  of 
students  in  extraordinary  circumstances  will  be  considered  under  appeal  for 
each  LEP.  Contact  the  Counselor  for  Limited-Enrollment  Programs  at  (301) 
314-8385  for  further  information. 


Preprofessional  Programs  and  Options 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  offers  preprofessional  advising 
in  Dental  Hygiene,  Dentistry,  Law,  Medical  and  Research  Technology, 
Medicine,  Nursing,  Optometry,  Osteopathy,  Pharmacy,  Physical  Therapy, 
Podiatry,  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  This  advising  will  guide  the  student  to 
the  best  preparation  for  advanced  study  and  training  in  these  fields.  For 
additional  information,  see  the  description  of  "Campus-Wide  Programs'  in 
this  catalog. 

Participation  in  a  preprofessional  program  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  another  branch  of  the 
universrty  or  to  another  institution. 

Students  who  have  already  earned  more  than  thirty  semester  hours  at 
another  college-level  institution,  and  who  seek  admission  to 
preprofessional  programs  in  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Dental  Hygiene,  Physical 
Therapy,  and  Medical  and  Research  Technology  should  contact  the 
academic  advisor  for  the  preprofessional  programs  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  before  filing  an  application  for  the  Universrty  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Please  address  correspondence  to  the  academic 
advisor  of  the  specific  preprofessional  program  to  which  you  are  applying; 
for  example.  Advisor  for  Pre-Nursing  Program,  3103  Turner  Laboratory, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 


Special  Applicants 

Golden  Identification  Card  Program 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  participates  in  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Golden  Identification  Card  Program.  The  institution  will  make 
available  courses  and  various  services  to  persons  who  are  60  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  who  are 
retired  (not  engaged  in  gainful  employment  for  more  than  20  hours  per 
week).  When  persons  eligible  for  this  program  are  admitted  to  the 
university,  they  register  on  a  space-available  basis  for  credit  courses  as 
regular  or  special  students  in  any  session,  and  receive  a  Golden 
Identification  card.  Golden  ID  students  must  meet  all  course  pre-requisite 
and  co-requisite  requirements.  Tuition  is  waived  for  these  courses, 
although  Golden  ID  students  pay  part-time  student  fees  as  other  students 
do.  Golden  ID  students  may  register  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses  per 
term.  Golden  ID  students  are  not  eligible  for  Consortium  courses.  The 
Golden  Identification  Card  will  entitle  eligible  persons  to  certain  academic 
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services,  including  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  tne  shuttle  bus  service. 
Such  sen/ices  will  be  available  during  any  session  only  to  persons  who 
have  registered  for  one  or  more  courses  for  that  semester.  Golden  ID 
students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  with  the  Golden  ID 
Student  Association  which  provides  cultural  and  social  events,  course 
recommendations,  and  peer  advising.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  Mitchell  Building, 
(301)  314-8385,  or  the  Career  Center,  0119  Hombake  Library,  405-3956. 

Multi-Ethnic  Students 

In  keeping  with  the  University  Affirmative  Action  Program,  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  multi-ethnic  students  who  demonstrate  the 
potential  for  academic  success.  Multi-ethnic  students  are  urged  to  contact 
both  an  admission  counselor  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  and 
the  Office  of  Multi-Ethnic  Student  Education.  1101  Hombake  Library.  (301) 
405-5616. 

Non-Degree  (Special)  Students 

Applicants  who  qualrfy  for  admission  but  do  not  desire  to  work  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree  may  be  admitted  as  norvdegree-seeking  (special) 
students. 

Special  students  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  advised 
that  no  credit  earned  while  enrolled  as  special  students  may  be  applied  at 
a  later  date  to  a  graduate  program.  These  post-baccaiaureate  students  may 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  for  which  they  possess  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  but  may  not  enroll  in  courses  restricted  to  graduate  students 
only.  Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  graduate  level  (600  and 
above)  must  contact  the  Graduate  School  for  information  concerning 
admission  requirements  for  Advanced  Special  Student  status. 

Non-degree  seeking  (special)  students  who  do  not  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree  must  submit  transcripts  and  meet  regular  admission  standards. 
Transcripts  are  not  required  from  students  with  baccalaureate  degrees. 
Because  of  space  limitatiori,  several  departments  require  permission  be 
given  in  advance  to  enroll  as  a  non-degree  student.  Please  contact  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  further  information. 

Returning  Students  and  Veterans 

Applicants  who  have  not  attended  school  for  more  than  five  years,  or  who 
have  had  military  experience,  should  contact  both  an  admission  counselor 
and  the  Returning  Students  Program,  314-7693. 

Students  returning  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  after  a 
separation  of  five  calendar  years  may  petition  the  appropriate  dean  to  have 
a  number  of  grades  and  credits  from  courses  previously  taken  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  removed  from  the  calculation  of  their 
cumulative  grade-point  averages  and  from  the  credits  applied  toward 
graduation  requirements.  For  more  information,  consult  the  chapter  on 
Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  ADMISSION 

The  Unrversity  of  Maryland  values  the  contribution  international  students 
make  to  the  College  Park  academic  community.  Therefore,  applications 
from  the  international  community  are  welcomed.  However,  due  to  the 
differences  between  foreign  educational  systems  and  education  in  the 
United  States,  international  students  will  face  a  number  of  challenges  in 
adapting  to  study  at  the  university.  Students  who  have  received,  throughout 
their  secondary  school  and  university  level  work,  marks  or  examination 
results  considered  to  be  "very  good"  to  "excellent"  are  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  at  our  institution.  Admission  for  international  students  is 
competitrve  and  offered  only  to  those  who  are  considered  by  the  university 
to  be  better  than  average  in  their  ovm  educational  setting.  Students  also 
have  to  demonstrate,  in  their  secondary  level  studies,  that  they  have 
successfully  completed  a  diversity  of  subjects  representing  language, 
mathematics,  physical  or  biological  science  and  social  sciences.  Because 
of  the  keen  competition  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  we  suggest 
applicants  apply  early. 

Those  who  will  hold  visa  types  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  L  will  be  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  their  academic  backgrounds  and  must  present  records  with 
marks  of  'very  good'  to  "excellent".  Non-immigrants  who  have  completed 
four  years  of  U.S.  secondary  education  (grades  9  through  12)  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  same  basis  as  U.S.  citizens  and  Permanent 
Residents/Immigrants.  International  applicants  who  present  one  full  year  of 


acceptable  university  level  credit  will  be  considered  for  admission  as 
transfer  students.  Those  with  less  than  one  full  year  of  acceptable  cred'rt 
must  also  meet  the  freshman  admission  requirements  for  international 
applicants. 

International  students  applying  for  admission  to  undergraduate  programs  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  must  submit:  1)  an  application 
and  fee  for  admission;  2)  copies  of  official  secondary  school  records, 
including  any  secondary  external  examinations,  such  as  the  G.C.E. 
"Ordinary"  level  examinations,  or  the  Baccalaureate;  3)  transcripts  of  any 
university  level  studies  completed  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
Original  documents  written  in  a  language  other  than  English  must  be 
accompanied  by  certified  English  translations. 

International  students  who  have  completed  grades  10,  11,  and  12  in  a 

United  States  high  school  must  also  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  or  American  College  Test  Assessment  (ACT)  and  submit  the  results. 
All  freshman  applicants  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  regardless  of  where 
they  have  studied,  must  present  SAT  scores.  Admission  to  limited- 
enrollment  majors  (see  "Admission  to  Limited-Enrollment  Majors"  for 
identification  of  these  majors)  requires  international  students  to  have 
marks  of  no  less  than  "excellent"  in  previous  education. 

International  students  on  F-1  Student  visas  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
university  will  receive  the  1-20  form  from  the  office  of  International 
Education  Services  (lES);  this  form  is  needed  to  secure,  transfer,  and 
extend  the  Student  visa  after  applicants  have  certified  their  financial 
support  and  submitted  evidence  of  satisfactory  English  proficiency  to  the 
lES  office, 

Intemational  students  accepted  for  admission  will  be  expected  to  plan  their 
arrival  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  registration  period  to  secure  housing 
and  attend  the  special  orientation  program  for  intemational  students  that  is 
held  the  week  prior  to  registration. 

English  Proficiency 

All  applicants  must  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  English  proficiency. 
Such  proficiency  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  All  non-native  speakers  of  English 
must  submit  a  score  report  from  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  during  the  application  process.  Non-native  speakers  who  have 
received  a  degree  from  a  tertiary  level  institution  in  the  U.S.,  English- 
speaking  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  exempt  from  the  TOEFL  requirement.  Native 
speakers  of  English  are  defined  as  those  educated  entirely  in  the  U.S., 
English-speaking  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
or  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  Applicants  who  are  unsure  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  need  to  take  the  TOEFL  should  contact  the  Office  of  International 
Education  Services.  Non-native  speakers  of  English  who  have  graduated 
from  U.S.  high  schools  must  submit  TOEFL  examination  results  or  a  score 
of  350  or  higher  on  the  SAT  verbal  section.  For  information  and  a  TOEFL 
application  brochure,  write  to:  TOEFL,  Box  2896,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 


Application  Deadlines 

All  applicants  must  submit  all  foreign  educational  credentials,  including 
certified  English  translations  rf  the  original  documents  are  in  a  language 
other  than  English.  All  admission  decisions  will  be  released  on  a  rolling 
basis. 

1.  All  non-immigrants  holding  visas  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J  and  L  must  meet 
the  following  application  deadlines: 

Fall  semester — March  1 
Spring  semester — August  1 

2.  Permanent  residents  with  foreign  documents  and  U.S.  citizens  with 
foreign  documents  should  submit  their  completed  applications  by 
the  following  deadlines: 

Fall  semester— April  30 
Spring  semester— November  1 

Return  of  Foreign  Records 

Transcripts,  records  and  mark  sheets  of  applicants  with  foreign  credentials 
are  maintained  by  the  office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  two  years.  If 
these  documents  are  original  copies,  the  student  must  request  their  return 
within  two  years  of  application.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  records  are 
destroyed. 


Immigrant  Students 

Immigrant  applicants  for  admission  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
admissible  under  the  same  guidelines  as  U.S.  citizens  EXCEPT  that 
applicants,  including  transfer  applicants,  whose  native  language  is  other 
than  English  must  ALSO  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  English 
proficiency  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study. 


TRANSFER  ADMISSION 

A  student  who  has  attended  any  regionally  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education  following  graduation  from  high  school  and  attempted  twelve  or 
more  credits  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student. 
Transfer  applicants  must  be  in  good  academic  and  disciplinary  standing  at 
their  previous  institutions  to  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Where  the  number  of  students  desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated  at  this  institution,  or  in  a  particular  professional  or 
specialized  program,  admission  will  be  based  on  overall  grade-point 
average  and  the  strength  of  the  academic  program  the  student  has 
pursued. 

Requirements 

Admission  for  transfer  applicants  is  primarily  based  on  the  number  of 
credits  a  student  has  earned  and  the  cumulative  grade-point  average  for  all 
college-level  work.  In  calculating  eligibility,  the  university  win  use  the 
average  stated  on  the  transcript  by  the  sending  institution.  When  an 
applicant  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  a  cumulative  average  for 
all  previous  college  work  attempted  will  be  computed.  To  be  considered, 
course  work  must  have  been  completed  at  a  regionally  accredited  college 
or  university.  All  students  with  grade-point  averages  below  3.0  will  be 
considered  on  a  space-available  basis.  These  requirements  apply  to  all 
transfer  Candidates,  including  those  seeking  to  transfer  from  another 
institution  in  the  University  of  Maryland  System.  In  accordance  with 
Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  transfer  policies,  applicants  from 
Maryland  community  colleges  are,  in  some  instances,  given  special 
consideration,  and,  when  qualified,  may  be  admitted  with  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher.  Students  who  were  not  admissible  as 
high  school  seniors  must  complete  at  least  28  semester  hours  with  the 
grade-point  average  as  stated  above. 

Optimal  Application  Deadlines 
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academic  advisor/evaluator  in  the  office  of  the  appropriate  dean  for  the 
major.  Generally,  college-level  courses  completed  at  regionally-accredited 
institutions  will  transfer,  provided  that  grades  of  at  least  "C"  are  earned 
and  the  course  content  is  similar  in  content  and  scope  to  work  offered  at 
College  Park.  The  regional  accrediting  bodies  are:  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  New  England  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges;  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools; 
Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools;  and  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Up  to  60  credits  from  a  community  or  two-year  college  may  be  applied 
towards  the  degree.  Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  their  final 
30  credits  on  the  College  Park  campus  to  earn  a  degree. 


Spring 

Fall 


December  1 
July  1 


Transfer  from  Maryland  Community  Colleges 

Currently,  Maryland  residents  who  attend  Maryland  public  community 
colleges  may  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  outlined  in  the 
general  statement  above.  The  university  subscribes  to  the  policies  set  forth 
in  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  transfer  policies.  Where  the 
number  of  students  desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  particular  professional  or  specialized  program, 
admission  will  be  based  on  criteria  developed  by  the  university  to  select  the 
best  qualified  students. 

Articulated  transfer  programs  are  available  at  each  Maryland  community 
college.  An  articulated  transfer  program  is  a  list  of  community  college 
courses  that  best  prepare  applicants  for  a  particular  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  Applicants  who  take  appropriate 
courses  specified  in  the  articulated  program  and  earn  acceptable  grades 
are  guaranteed  transfer  with  no  loss  of  credit.  Articulated  transfer  programs 
help  students  plan  their  new  programs  after  changing  career  objectives. 
Computerized  articulation  information,  called  ARTSYS,  is  available  at  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  and  in  the  transfer  advisor's  office  at  each  of  the  community  colleges. 
Applicants  can  eliminate  all  doubt  concerning  transfer  of  courses  by 
following  articulated  programs. 

General  Transfer  Information 

Admitted  students  will  receive  a  preliminary  review  of  transfer  credit  within 
two  weeks  after  the  letter  of  admission.  An  official  review  of  transfer  credit 
occurs  thereafter,  with  final  determination  of  applicability  made  bv  an 


Transfer  of  course  work  completed  at  Maryland  public  colleges  and 
universities  is  covered  by  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission 
(MHEC)  transfer  policies  (see  complete  text  later  in  this  section).  College 
Park  will  accept  grades  of  "D"  or  better  from  appropriate  course  work 
completed  at  a  regionally-accredited  Maryland  public  institution,  including 
other  institutions  in  the  University  of  Maryland  System. 

Each  college-level  course  will  be  evaluated  individually,  with  applicability 
toward  major  or  general  education  requirements  determined  by  the 
appropriate  academic  unit.  College  Park  does  not  transfer  blocks  of 
courses,  such  as  those  completed  through  the  Associate's  Degree.  See 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  catalog  for  specific  general  education  and 
major  requirements. 

Credit  will  be  posted  to  the  College  Park  record  only  from  official  transcripts 
sent  from  the  institution  at  which  the  credit  was  completed.  Students  who 
have  earned  credit  through  Advanced  Placement  (AP),  International 
Baccalaureate,  or  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  subject  area 
exams  must  have  scores  sent  directly  from  the  testing  board,  even  if  they 
are  already  posted  on  a  transcript  from  another  institution. 


EQUIVALENT        GRADES/SCORES 
ACCEPT  OR  REQUIRED     WHERE 

CREDITS?      CREDITS  APPROPRIATE 


ACE  Non- 
Colleglate 
Courses 

Advanced 
Placement 
Program  (CEEB) 


3  or  higher  (see  chart 
in  this  chapter) 


See  chart  In  chap.  4 


Community 
College  of  the 
Air  Force 


C-  or  higher 
equivalent  grade  as 
appropriate  to 
department 


Correspondence 
courses 


Defense 

Language 

Institute 


Scores  as 

Recommended 

byA.C.E. 


Department 
exams  from 
other  colleges 


Eor  Ri 


C-  or  higher 


Intemational 
Baccalaureate 


EorRi 


5  or  higher 


Life  experience 


No,  unless  validated  through  CLEP  or  UMCP 
Departmental  exam 


Military  credrt 
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Nursing  school 
courses:  by 
transfer /by 
challenge  exam 


Other 
articulation 
agreements 
(proprietary 
schools,  public 
agencies,  etc.) 


No.  unless  a  newly-formed  Maryland  school 
operating  under  auspices  of  MHEC 


PONS!  non- 
collegiate  wort< 


Portfolio  credits 
from  other 
colleges 


1  Courses  must  be  similar  in  depth  and  scope  to  UMCP  courses. 
Applicability  is  determined  by  the  appropriate  dean. 

2  Professional  courses  are  generally  not  transferable.  Courses  taken 
at  a  regionally-accredited  institution  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
appropriate  dean. 


Statement  on  Transfer  of  Course  Credit 

UMCP  welcomes  transfer  students  and  has  transfer  agreements 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  "articulation"  agreements)  to  encourage  and  aid 
students  in  their  efforts  to  take  appropriate  courses  prior  to  transfer.  Each 
course  is  evaluated  individually  for  students  seeking  to  transfer  to  UMCP. 
Credit  is  granted  for  courses  that  are  applicable  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  for  which  a  grade  of  C  or  above  was 
earned.  Courses  completed  at  Maryland  public  two-  or  four-year  institutions 
may  transfer  with  grades  of  D  or  above  provided  that  course  content  is 
appropriate  for  our  academic  programs. 

Maxbnuin  Number  of  Transfer  Credits  Accepted 

UMCP  has  direct  transfer  agreements  with  all  Maryland  community 
colleges,  as  well  as  other  junior  and  community  colleges  outside  of  the 
state.  UMCP  will  accept  for  transfer  a  maximum  of  60  credits  from  a  two- 
year  program  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  C  or  above  was  earned,  and 
which  are  appropriate  to  an  approved  curriculum  at  this  institution.  See  the 
above  paragraph  for  required  course  grades. 

Maximum  Number  of  Credits  Allowed  for  Non-tradltlonal  Learning 

Students  who  have  acquired  college-level  learning  through  work  or  other 
non-collegiate  activities  may  wish  to  translate  their  experience  into  credits 
at  College  Park  by  validation  through  the  national  CLEP  examination 
(College-Level  Examination  Program)  or  credit-by-examination  administered 
by  academic  departments.  College  Park  will  accept  a  maximum  of  30  hours 
of  credit  through  examination. 

Minimum  Number  of  Credits  Required  Through  Classroom  Instruction  In 
the  Major  Field  and  for  the  Degree 

UMCP  requires  a  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  of  credit  for  an 
undergraduate  degree;  some  programs  require  more.  Regardless  of  the 
total  number  of  transfer  credits,  students  must  complete  at  least  their  last 
30  credits  at  UMCP. 

Statement  on  Transfer  of  General  Education  Requirements 

As  directed  by  the  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  Transfer  Policy, 
transferable  courses  taken  in  fulfillment  of  general  education  requirements 
at  a  Maryland  Community  College  will  be  applied  toward  College  Park's 
CORE  requirements.  Since  College  Park  requires  more  general  education 
credit  than  do  the  Maryland  community  colleges,  additional  courses  may 
need  to  be  taken  to  fulfill  our  lower  division  general  education  program. 
Careful  planning  with  an  academic  advisor  will  ensure  that  students  take 
appropriate  credit  and  maximize  their  credit  transfer.  The  total  number  of 
general  education  credits  for  a  Maryland  Community  College  transfer 
student  will  not  exceed  that  required  of  native  students. 


iVIARYLAND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
COMMISSION  TRANSFER  POLICIES 

Authorization 

These  Student  Transfer  Policies,  as  adopted  by  the  Maryland  Higher 
Education  Commission,  will  supersede  the  transfer  policies  in  effect  since 
1972,  as  modified  and  adopted  in  1979.  These  policies  shall  be  effective 
and  applicable  to  students  FIRST  enrolling  in  Maryland  public  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  in  Fall  1990,  and  thereafter. 

Appllcabiiity  of  Policies 

These  transfer  policies  and  procedures  apply  to  admission,  credit  transfer, 
program  articulation,  and  related  matters  for  undergraduate  students  who 
wish  to  transfer  between  Maryland  public  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  also  recommends  them  to 
Maryland  independent  institutions. 

Rationale 

A  major  premise  of  the  Maryland  public  higher  education  system  is  that  a 
student  should  be  able  to  progress  from  one  segment  of  higher  education 
to  another  without  loss  of  time  or  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission's  objective  is  to  ensure  that  a 
student  who  intends  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  who  begins 
his  or  her  work  at  a  community  college  is  able  to  move  towards  the 
completion  of  that  degree  by  transferring  to  a  baccalaureate  degree- 
granting  institution  without  loss  of  credit  or  unnecessary  duplication  of 
course  content.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  recognizes  that  some 
students  change  their  educational  objectives  as  they  progress  in  their 
studies,  indeed,  sometimes  because  their  studies  expose  them  to  new 
ideas  and  possibilities.  These  students  should  also  be  able  to  complete 
their  general  education  courses  and  have  them  transfer  without  loss  of 
credit. 

One  means  of  accomplishing  this  objective  is  through  the  development  of 
recommended  transfer  programs  between  two-  and  four-year  institutions.  A 
recommended  transfer  program,  developed  by  careful  planning  and 
agreement  between  specific  two-  and  four-year  institutions,  incorporates 
the  recommended  sequence  of  courses  which  a  student  takes  at  a 
community  college  which  will  constitute  the  first  two  years  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  program  at  a  Maryland  public  institution  of  higher 
education. 

The  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  recognizes  that  students 
select  institutions  of  higher  education  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  These 
policies  also  recognize  that  each  Maryland  public  college  or  university  has  a 
separate  and  distinct  mission,  and  that  each  has  the  responsibility  to 
establish  and  maintain  standards  of  expectations  for  courses,  programs, 
certificates,  and  degrees  consistent  with  that  mission.  Nevertheless, 
effective  and  efficient  transfer  of  credits  between  and  among  these 
institutions  must  occur  within  the  larger  context  of  the  statewide  structure 
of  baccalaureate  and  community  college  education. 

Successful  and  harmonious  articulation  depends  upon 

•  firm  agreement  that  the  needs  of  the  student  should  be  a  primary 
concern  in  developing  articulation  procedures,  while  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  educational  programs; 

•  the  establishment  of  clear  and  equitable  policies  to  assure  optimum 
accessibility  for  transfer  students  with  minimal  loss  of  credits  and 
duplication  of  course  content; 

•  mechanisms  for  evaluating  and  resolving  difficulties  students  may 
encounter  in  moving  from  one  school  to  another; 

•  free  and  continuous  communications  among  institutions; 

•  mutual  respect  for  institutions  and  their  missions; 

•  adaptability,  within  a  context  of  understanding  that  changes  affect 
not  only  the  institution  making  changes  but  also  the  students  and 
institutions  impacted  by  the  changes; 

•  free  exchange  of  data  among  institutions;  and 

•  timely  exchange  of  information  relative  to  students'  progress. 

The  intended  principal  benefactor  is  the  student,  whose  uninterrupted 
progress  towards  a  degree — based  on  successful  academic  performance — 
is  best  served  by  the  open  exchange  of  current  information  about 
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programs,  and  is  best  protected  by  a  clear  transfer  policy  pertaining  to  the 
public  segments  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

The  state's  interests  are  similarly  served  through  such  a  policy,  which 
results  in  the  optimal  use  of  its  higher  education  resources  by  reducing  the 
costly  duplication  that  results  in  the  needless  waste  of  the  valuable  time 
and  effort  of  Maryland  students,  faculty,  and  administration.  Institutional 
interests  and  missions  are  also  protected  by  this  systematic  approach, 
which  permits  them  to  incorporate  into  their  academic  planning  more 
accurate  projections  about  the  programmatic  backgrounds  of  transferring 
students. 

In  more  specific  ways  this  document's  purpose  is  to: 

•  Define  broad  areas  of  agreement  among  the  public  two-year  and 
four-year  Institutions  of  higher  education  pertaining  to  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  students  within  these  segments: 

•  Provide  a  mechanism  for  continuous  evaluation  of  programs, 
policies,  procedures,  and  relationships  affecting  transfer  of 
students; 

•  Provide  such  revisions  as  are  needed  to  promote  the  academic 
success  and  general  well-being  of  the  transfer  student; 

•  Provide  a  system  of  appeals  beginning  on  the  campus  level  to 
resolve  difficulties  that  students  experience  in  transfer. 

While  policies  and  procedures  can  be  established  which  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  students,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student,  as  the  principal 
in  the  process,  to  know  and  follow  the  procedures  defined. 

I.  POUCIES 

The  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  "native"  and  "transfer"  students  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  these  policies. 

A.  Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

1.  Associate  Degree  Holders  (or  those  with  56  or  more  credit  hours): 

a.  Students  who  have  completed  the  Associate  degree  or  students 
who  have  completed  56  semester  hours  of  credit  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.0  or  higher  on  a  scale 
of  4.0,  in  either  case  in  college  and  university  parallel  courses, 
shall  not  be  denied  direct  transfer  to  an  institution.  (Only  the  last 
grade  received  in  a  course  repeated  by  the  student  shall  be 
used  in  computing  a  cumulative  grade  point  average.) 

If  the  number  of  students  seeking  admission  exceeds  the 
number  that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  particular  professional 
or  specialized  program,  or  certain  circumstances  exist  which 
limit  the  size  of  an  upper  division  program  or  the  total 
enrollment,  admission  decisions  will  be  based  on  criteria 
developed  and  published  by  the  receiving  institution,  providing 
fair  and  equal  treatment  for  native  and  transfer  students. 

b.  Courses  taken  at  a  Maryland  community  college  as  part  of  a 
recommended  transfer  program  oriented  toward  a  baccalaureate 
degree  shall  be  applicable  to  related  programs  at  a  Maryland 
public  institution  granting  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

c.  The  Associate  degree  (or  those  with  56  or  more  credit  hours) 
shall  meet  the  lower  level  general  education  requirements  at  the 
receiving  institution.  In  cases  where  the  general  education 
requirements  at  the  receiving  institution  exceed  those  of  the 
sending  institution,  the  transfer  student  will  be  required  to  take 
no  more  than  the  same  number  of  lower  division  general 
education  credits  than  those  required  of  the  native  student. 

d.  The  determination  of  the  major  program  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  including  courses  in  the  major  taken  in 
the  lower  division,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  of  the 
institution  awarding  the  degree.  The  receiving  institution  may  set 
major  requirements  which  fulfill  general  education  requirements 
simultaneously.  However,  in  developing  its  lower  division  course 
work,  the  degree-granting  institution  would  be  expected 
systematically  to  exchange  information  with  the  community 
college  to  assure  the  transferability  of  credits  into  that  program. 

2.  Transfer  Without  an  Associate  Degree  (or  fewer  than  56  credit 
hours): 


a.  Students  from  Maryland  community  colleges  who  were 
admissible  to  the  four-year  institution  as  high  school  seniors, 
and  who  have  attained  a  cumulative  2.00  average  in 
college/university  parallel  courses  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer 
to  the  institution  regardless  of  the  number  of  credits. 

b.  Students  who  were  not  admissible  as  high  school  seniors,  but 
who  have  earned  sufficient  credits  to  be  classified  by  the 
receiving  institution  as  sophomores,  must  meet  the  stated 
admission  criteria  of  the  receiving  institution.  Such  requirements 
for  admission  may  vary  by  program,  according  to  criteria 
developed  and  published  by  the  receiving  institution.  Such 
admission  criteria  shall  provide  for  equal  access  for  native  and 
transfer  students. 

c.  If  the  student  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  the 
cumulative  GPA  for  admission  purposes  will  be  computed  on 
grades  received  in  courses  at  all  institutions  attended. 

d.  Transferable  courses  defined  as  meeting  the  general  education 
requirements  at  the  sending  institution  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
general  education  requirements  of  the  receiving  institution. 

Credit  Transferability 

1.  Traditional  Credit: 

a.  Credit  earned  at  any  public  institution  in  Maryland  shall  be 
transferable  to  any  other  public  institution  provided: 

the  credit  is  from  a  college  or  university  parallel  course  or 
program; 

the  grades  in  the  block  of  courses  transferred  average  2.0  or 
higher;  and 

the  acceptance  of  the  credit  is  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  receiving  institution  governing  students  following  the  same 
program.  (For  example,  if  a  "native"  student's  "D"  grade  in  a 
specific  course  is  acceptable  in  a  program,  then  a  grade  of  "D" 
earned  by  a  transfer  student  in  the  same  course  is  also 
acceptable  in  the  same  program.) 

b.  Credit  earned  in  or  transferred  from  a  community  college 
normally  shall  be  limited  to  half  the  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram requirement,  but  in  no  case  more  than  70  credits,  and  to 
the  first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  educational  experience. 

2.  Non-Traditional  Credit: 

a.  The  assignment  of  credit  for  AP,  CLEP,  or  other  nationally 
recognized,  standardized  examination  scores  presented  by 
transfer  students  will  be  determined  according  to  the  same 
regulations  that  apply  to  native  students  in  the  receiving 
institution,  and  such  assignment  must  be  consistent  with  the 
state  minimum  requirements. 

b.  Transfer  of  credit  from  the  following  areas  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  state  minimum  standards  and  shall  be  evaluated  by  the 
receiving  insfrtution  on  a  course-by-course  basis: 

technical  courses  from  career  programs; 

course  credit  awarded  through  articulation  agreements  with 
other  segments  or  agencies; 

credit  awarded  for  clinical,  practical  or  cooperative  education 
experiences; 

credit  awarded  for  life  and  work  experiences. 

The  basis  for  the  awarding  of  the  credit  shall  be  indicated  on  the 
student's  transcript. 

c.  The  baccalaureate  degree-granting  institution  shall  inform 
transfer  students  of  the  procedures  through  which  coursework 
for  which  there  is  no  clear  equivalency  can  be  validated,  such  as 
ACE  recommendations,  portfolio  assessment,  credit  through 
challenge  examinations  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  next 
course  in  sequence  in  the  academic  area. 

d.  The  baccalaureate  degree-granting  institution  shall  use 
validation  procedures  when  a  transferring  student  successfully 
completes  a  course  at  the  lower  division  level  which  the  degree- 
granting  institution  offers  at  the  upper  division  level  and,  once 
validated,  the  credits  earned  for  the  course  shall  be  substituted 
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for  the  upper  division  course. 

C.   Program  Articulation 

Recommended  transfer  programs  will  be  developed  through 
consultation  between  the  two  institutions  that  allow  students 
aspiring  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  to  plan  their  programs.  These 
programs  will  constitute  freshman/sophomore  level  coursework  to 
be  taken  at  the  community  college  in  fulfillment  of  the  receiving 
institution's  lower  division  coursework  requirement. 

II.  POUCIES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS  AND  GENERAL 
WELL-BEING  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A.  By  the  Sending  Institutions: 

1.  Students  who  enroll  at  Maryland  community  colleges  shall  be 
encouraged  to  complete  the  Associate  degree  or  to  complete  56 
hours  in  a  recommended  transfer  program  which  includes  both 
general  education  courses  and  courses  applicable  toward  the 
program  at  the  receiving  institution. 

2.  Community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  choose  as  early 
as  possible  the  institution  and  program  into  which  they  expect  to 
transfer. 

3.  Sending  institutions  shall  provide  to  community  college  students 
information  about  the  specific  transferability  of  courses  at  four- 
year  colleges. 

4.  Information  about  transfer  students  who  are  capable  of  honors 
work  or  independent  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  receiving 
institution. 

5.  The  sending  institution  should  promptly  supply  the  receiving 
institution  with  all  tfie  required  documents  provided  the  student 
has  met  all  requirements  of  the  sending  institution  for  transfer. 

B.  By  the  Receiving  Institutions: 

1.  Admission  requirements  and  curriculum  prerequisites  shall  be 
stated  explicitly  in  institutional  publications. 

2.  Transfer  students  from  newly  established  public  colleges  which 
are  functioning  with  the  approval  of  the  Maryland  Higher 
Education  Commission  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as 
applicants  from  regionally  accredited  colleges. 

3.  The  receiving  institution  shall  evaluate  the  transcripts  of  degree 
seeking  transfer  students  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
shall  notify  students  of  the  results  no  later  than  at  the 
completion  of  the  students'  first  semester  of  enrollment  at  the 
receiving  insfrtution.  Students  shall  be  informed  both  of  which 
courses  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  and  which  of  those  are 
applicable  to  the  student's  intended  program  of  study. 

4.  Transfer  students  shall  be  given  the  option  of  satisfying 
institutional  graduation  requirements  which  were  in  effect  at  the 
receiving  institution  at  the  time  they  enrolled  as  freshmen  at  the 
sending  institution.  In  the  case  of  major  requirements,  the 
transfer  student  has  the  option  of  satisfying  the  major 
requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  when  the  student  was 
identifiable  as  pursuing  the  recommended  transfer  program  at 
the  sending  institution.  These  conditions  are  applicable  to  the 
student  who  has  t)een  continuously  enrolled  at  the  community 
college  by  completing  a  minimum  of  12  hours  within  the 
calendar  year. 

III.  MAINTAINING  PROGRAMMATIC  CURRENCY.  STUDENT  APPEALS, 
AND  PERIODIC  REVIEW 

A.    Programmatic  Currency: 

.  1.  Receiving  institutions  shall  provide  to  the  community  college 
current  and  accurate  information  on  recommended  transfer 
programs  and  the  transferability  status  of  courses.  Community 
college  students  shall  have  access  to  this  information. 

2.  Recommended  transfer  programs  will  be  developed  with  each 
community  college  whenever  new  baccalaureate  programs  are 
approved  by  the  degree-granting  institution. 

3.  When  considering  curricular  changes,  institutions  shall  notify 


each  other  of  the  proposed  changes  that  might  affect  transfer 
students.  An  appropriate  mechanism  shall  be  created  to  ensure 
that  both  two  and  four  year  public  colleges  provide  Input  or 
comments  to  the  institution  proposing  the  change.  Sufficient 
lead  time  shall  be  provided  to  effect  the  change  with  minimum 
disruption.  Transfer  students  shall  not  be  required  to  repeat 
equivalent  coursework  successfully  completed  at  the  community 
college. 

B.  Appeal  Process: 

1.  Notification  of  denial  of  transfer  credit  by  the  receiving  institution 

A  receiving  institution  must  inform  a  transfer  student  in  writing  of 
the  denial  of  transfer  credit  not  later  than  mid-semester  of  the 
transfer  student's  first  semester  provided  that  all  official 
transcripts  have  been  received  at  least  15  working  days  before 
mid-semester.  If  transcripts  are  submitted  after  15  working 
days  before  mid-semester  of  the  student's  first  semester,  the 
receiving  institution  must  inform  the  student  of  credit  denied 
within  20  working  days  of  receipt  of  the  official  transcript. 

A  statement  of  the  student's  right  to  appeal  the  denial  and  a 
notification  that  this  appeal  process  is  available  in  the 
institution's  catalog  shall  accompany  the  notification  of  denial  of 
transfer  credit. 

2.  Student  appeal  to  receiving  institution 

If  a  student  believes  she/he  has  been  denied  transfer  credits  in 
violation  of  the  State  Student  Transfer  Policy,  she/he  must 
initiate  an  appeal  by  contacting  the  receiving  institution's 
Transfer  Coordinator  or  other  responsible  official  of  the  receiving 
institution  within  20  working  days  (4  weeks)  of  receiving  notice 
of  the  denial  of  credit.  The  receiving  institution  shall  inform  the 
student  of  this  time  limitation  at  the  same  time  as  the  transfer 
of  credit  is  denied. 

3.  Response  by  receiving  institution 

The  receiving  institution  must  respond  to  the  student  appeal 
within  10  working  days  (2  week).  The  institution  may  either 
grant  or  deny  the  appeal.  The  institution's  reasons  for  denying 
an  appeal  must  be  conveyed  to  the  student  in  written  form. 

4.  Appeal  to  sending  institution 

if  the  student  has  been  denied  transfer  credit  after  an  appeal  to 
the  receiving  institution,  the  student  may  request  the  sending 
institution  to  intercede  on  his/her  behalf  by  contacting  the 
Transfer  Coordinator  of  the  sending  institution.  The  student 
must  make  this  appeal  to  the  sending  institution  within  10 
working  days  {2  weeks)  of  having  receiving  the  decision  of  the 
receiving  institution. 

5.  Consultation  between  sending  and  receiving  institution 

Representatives  of  the  two  institutions  shall  have  15  working 
days  (3  weeks)  to  resolve  the  issues  involved  in  the  appeal.  The 
sending  institution  will  inform  the  student  of  the  result  of  the 
consultation. 

6.  Appeal  to  the  Student  Transfer  Advisory  Committee 

If  the  transfer  of  credit  is  still  denied  after  consultations 
between  the  sending  and  receiving  institutions,  and  the  sending 
institution  considers  the  student's  appeal  to  have  sufficient 
merit,  the  sending  institution  may  appeal  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Higher  Education  to  request  that  the  Student 
Transfer  Advisory  Committee  review  the  student's  appeal  and 
make  a  ruling  on  the  merit  of  the  appeal.  The  sending 
institution  must  make  this  appeal  to  the  Secretary  within  10 
working  days  (2  weeks)  of  having  informed  the  student  of  the 
result  of  the  consultation  between  the  two  institutions. 

In  the  absence  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  by  the  sending 
institution,  if  the  credit  is  still  denied,  the  student  may  appeal  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  to  request  that  the  Student  Transfer 
Advisory  Committee  review  the  student's  appeal  and  make  a 
njling  on  the  merit  of  the  appeal.  The  student  must  make  this 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  within  10  working  days  (2  weeks)  of 
either  being  informed  of  the  result  of  the  consultation  between 
the  two  institutions,  or,  if  the  student  receives  no  notification, 
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within  10  working  days  (2  weeks)  of  tlie  expiration  of  the  time 
period  of  the  sending  institution's  right  to  appeal. 

7.  Consideration  and  action  by  the  Student  Transfer  Advisory 
Committee 

The  Student  Transfer  Advisory  Committee  shall  receive  relevant 
documentation,  opinions,  and  interpretations  in  writing  from  the 
sending  and  receiving  institutions  and  from  the  student  at  its 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  after  the  Secretary  has 
received  an  appeal  from  a  sending  institution  or  from  a  student. 

The  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  if  it  deems  a  hearing  to  be 
necessary  to  act  upon  the  appeal. 

8.  Advisory  opinion  of  the  Secretary 

After  receiving  testimony  on  the  merits  of  the  appeal  from  the 
sending  and  receiving  institutions,  the  student  Transfer  Advisory 
Committee  shall  render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Higher  Education.  The  Secretary  will 
then  convey  the  opinion  of  the  student  Transfer  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  appropriate  segmental  chief  executive  for 
disposition. 

C.   Periodic  Review: 

1.  The  progress  of  students  who  transfer  from  two-  to  four-year 
institutions  within  the  state  shall  be  reported  annually  by  the 
receiving  institution  to  each  community  college  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Commission  of  Higher  Education.  The 
Commission  will  share  the  results  with  the  State  Board  for 
Community  Colleges.  Such  information  shall  include  longitudinal 
reports  on  the  subsequent  academic  success  of  enrolled 
transfer  students,  including  graduation  rates,  by  major  subject 
areas.  Comparable  information  on  the  progress  of  native 
students  shall  be  included. 

2.  Each  public  institution  of  higher  education  shall  designate  a 
Transfer  Coordinator,  who  serves  as  a  resource  person  to 
transfer  students  at  either  the  sending  or  receiving  campus,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  application  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  outlined  in  this  plan.  The  Transfer  Coordinator 
shall  also  assist  in  interpreting  transfer  policies  to  the  individual 
student  and  to  the  institution. 

3.  The  Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission  shall  establish  a 
permanent  Transfer  Advisory  Committee  that  meets  regularly  to 
review  transfer  issues  and  recommend  policy  changes  as 
needed.  The  Committee  shall  also  arbitrate  disagreements  as 
necessary  and  receive  written  appeals  as  described  in  the 
"student  appeals"  section  above. 

4.  The  Transfer  Advisory  Committee  shall  review  these  transfer 
policies  at  least  every  five  years  and  recommend  changes  as 
necessary. 

IV.  DEHNITIONS 

A.  Native  Student— A  student  whose  initial  college  enrollment  was  at  a 
given  institution  of  higher  education  and  who  has  not  transferred  to 
another  institution  of  higher  education  since  that  initial  enrollment. 

B.  Parallel  Programs— The  program  of  study  (or  courses)  at  one 
institution  of  higher  education  which  has  comparable  objectives  as 
those  at  another  higher  education  institution,  e.g.  a  transfer 
program  in  psychology  in  a  community  college  is  definable  as  a 
parallel  program  to  a  baccalaureate  psychology  program  at  a  four 
year  institution  of  higher  education. 

C.  Receiving  Institution — ^The  institution  of  higher  education  at  which  a 
transfer  student  currently  desires  to  enroll. 

D.  Recommend  Transfer  Program — A  planned  program  of  courses, 
including  both  general  education  and  courses  in  the  major,  taken  at 
the  community  college  which  is  applicable  to  a  baccalaureate 
program  at  a  receiving  institution;  ordinarily  the  first  two  years  of  the 
baccalaureate  degree. 

E.  Sending  Institution— The  institution  of  higher  education  of  most 
recent  previous  enrollment  by  a  transfer  student  at  which 
transferable  academic  credit  was  eamed. 


F.  Transfer  Student— A  student  entering  an  institution  for  the  first  time 
with  academic  credit  earned  at  another  institution  which  is 
applicable  for  credit  at  the  institution  the  student  is  entering. 


RESIDENCY  INFORMATION 

Determination  of  In-State  Status  for  Admission,  Tuition,  and  Charge 
Differential  Purposes:  Sea  Appendix  H  for  the  complete  text  of  this 
policy. 

An  initial  determination  of  in-state  status  for  admission,  tuition,  and  charge- 
differential  purposes  will  be  made  by  the  university  at  the  time  a  student's 
application  for  admission  is  under  consideration.  The  determination  made 
at  that  time,  and  any  determination  made  thereafter  shall  prevail  in  each 
semester  until  the  determination  is  successfully  challenged.  Students  may 
challenge  their  classification  by  submitting  a  petition.  Petitions  are 
available  in  the  office  of  Undergraduate  Admission.  The  deadline  for 
meeting  all  requirements  for  in-state  status  and  for  submitting  all 
documents  for  reclassification  is  the  last  day  of  late  registration  for  the 
semester  if  the  student  wishes  to  be  classified  as  an  in-state  student. 

The  volume  of  requests  for  reclassification  may  necessitate  a  delay  in 
completing  the  review  process.  It  is  hoped  that  a  decision  in  each  case  will 
be  made  within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of  a  request  for  redetermination  and 
all  necessary  documentation.  During  this  period  of  time,  or  any  further 
period  of  time  required  by  the  university,  fees  and  charges  based  on  the 
previous  determination  must  be  paid.  If  the  determination  is  changed,  any 
excess  fees  and  charges  will  be  refunded. 

Petitions,  related  documents  and  questions  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  the  determination  of  in-state  status  should  be 
directed  to  the  Campus  Classification  Office,  0405B  Marie  Mount  Hall, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2030. 

Students  classified  as  in-state  for  admission,  tuition,  and  charge- 
differential  purposes  are  responsible  for  notifying  the  office  of 
Undergraduate  Admission  in  writing  within  fifteen  days  of  any  change  in 
their  circumstances  that  might  in  any  way  affect  their  classification  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

The  written  notice  of  change  in  circumstances  or  questions^concerning  the 
policy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  the  determination  of  in-state  status 
should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  Ground  Floor, 
Mitchell  Building. 

READMISSION  AND  REINSTATEMENT 

Students  who  do  not  maintain  continuous  registration  must  apply  for 
readmission  or  reinstatement  to  reenroll  at  the  university.  A  student  who 
was  previously  admitted  and  did  not  register  for  that  semester  must  apply 
again  for  admission.  A  student  who  was  previously  admitted,  registered, 
and  canceled  this  registration  must  also  apply  again  for  admission. 

Readmission 

Students  must  apply  for  readmission  if  they  interrupt  registration  for  one  or 
more  semesters  and  were  not  academically  dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  semester  of  attendance. 

Reinstatement 

students  who  are  academically  dismissed  from  the  university  must  apply 
for  reinstatement.  All  applications  for  reinstatement  are  reviewed  by  a 
Faculty  Petition  Board.  Students  may  apply  for  reinstatement  for  the 
semester  immediately  following  dismissal  or  for  any  subsequent  semester. 
The  Board  members  are  empowered  to  grant  reinstatement  if 
circumstances  warrant  such  action. 

Students  who  are  denied  reinstatement  may  apply  for  future  reinstatement 
in  accordance  with  published  deadlines.  Students  may  be  required  to 
comply  with  specific  recomrnendations  made  by  the  Faculty  Petition  Board 
in  order  to  qualify  for  reinstatement. 
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Deadlines 

There  are  no  deadlines  for  readmission.  However,  students  are 
encouraged  to  apply  early  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  early  registration. 

For  full  consideration,  students  applying  for  reinstatement  must  observe 
tfie  following  deadlines: 

Fall  Semester — July  15 
Spring  Semester — December  1 
Summer  Session  I — May  1 
Summer  Session  II — June  1 


Summer  School 

Students  who  are  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  are  not 
eligible  to  attend  summer  sessions  unless  or  until  they  are  approved  for 
reinstatement.  Students  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  semester  may 
attend  the  first  and/or  second  summer  sessions  prior  to  being 
reinstated.  However,  these  students  must  be  approved  for  reinstatement 
in  order  to  attend  during  the  subsequent  fall  semester. 

Clearances 

Clearances  from  Judicial  Programs,  the  Bursar's  office,  Health  Center,  or 
International  Education  Sen/ices  may  be  requested  of  the  applicant. 

Applications 

Applications  for  readmission  and  reinstatement  are  available  at  the 
Information  Counter,  Undergraduate  Admission,  Ground  Floor,  Mitchell 
Building.  Applications  may  also  be  requested  by  phone. 

Additional  Information 

For  additional  information  contact  the  Reenrollment  Office,  0117  Mitchell 
Building,  Universrty  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  314-8382. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  ADMISSION 

Those  who  have  earned  or  will  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  at  a  regionally 
accredited  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  or  the  equivalent  of 
this  degree,  as  determined  by  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park, 
in  another  country  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
school  at  College  Park.  Criteria  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  School's 
Application  Brochure  obtainable  from  the  graduate  school.  Requests  for 
information  about  graduate  programs  or  correspondence  concerning 
application  for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  should  be  addressed  to  Admissions  Office, 
University  of  Maryland  Graduate  School,  Lee  Building,  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  To  request  an  application  by  telephone,  call  (301)  314-9304. 
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CHAPTER  2 


FEES,  EXPENSES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

student  Accounts  Offlce 

1135  Lee  Building,  405-9041  and  403-4641 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  are  listed 
below.  The  university  requires  that  all  deposits  and  fees  be  paid  by  stated 
deadlines,  or  penalties  must  be  imposed.  Many  potential  administrative 
drfficulties  can  be  avoided  rf  students  carefully  follow  published  procedures 
and  notify  the  appropriate  ofrice(s)  of  any  changes  that  might  affect  their 
financial  obligation  to  the  university.  This  includes  notifying  the  Bursar's 
Office  of  changes  of  address,  so  that  mail  affecting  the  student's  financial 
relationship  with  the  university  will  not  be  delayed  or  returned. 

College  Park  sponsors  a  low  cost  commercial  ten  month  budget  plan, 
TUITION  PLAN,  for  the  combined  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Also,  a  single 
semester  three  payment  plan  may  be  available,  albeit  somewhat  more 
expensive.  Information  regarding  these  plans  is  available  by  calling  1-800- 
722-4867. 

All  charges  incurred  during  a  semester  are  payable  immediately.  Returning 
students  will  not  be  permitted  to  complete  registration  until  all  financial 
obligations  to  the  university,  including  library  fines,  parking  violations,  and 
other  penalty  fees  and  service  charges,  are  paid  in  full. 

Payment  for  past  due  balances  and  current  semester  fees  is  due  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  classes.  Students  who  register  in  advance  must  pay 
their  bills  in  full  prior  to  the  general  registration  period.  Students  who 
register  after  the  initial  registration  period  are  required  to  make  full 
payment  by  the  close  of  business  the  following  working  day  to  avoid 
cancellation  of  their  enrollment  and  loss  of  their  classroom  seats  to  other 
students. 

Although  the  university  regularly  mails  bills  to  students,  it  cannot  assume 
responsibility  for  their  receipt.  Students  are  reminded  that  it  is  their 
responsibilrty  to  notify  the  university  of  any  change  in  address,  or  to  correct 
an  address.  If  a  student  bill  is  not  received  on  or  before  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  it  is  the  student's  responsibilrty  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
1135  Lee  Building,  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  the  exact  amount  due.  Student  name  and  student  social 
security  number  should  be  written  on  the  front  side  of  the  check. 

University  grants  and  scholarships  will  be  posted  to  the  student's  account. 
However,  the  first  bill  mailed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester  may 
not  include  these  deductions. 

Students  are  urged  to  check  their  residence  hall  and  dining  service 
agreements  for  procedures  for  cancellation  of  reservations,  and  for 
deadlines  for  receiving  refunds  of  deposits.  Refunds  cannot  be  made  after 
these  deadlines,  even  if  the  student  decides  not  to  attend  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Students  will  incur  a  late  payment  fee  in  the  event  of  failure  to  pay  a 
balance  on  their  student  account  by  its  due  date.  A  late  payment  fee  of 
$10.00  or  5%,  whichever  is  higher,  will  be  assessed  in  addrtion  to  payment 
for  the  total  past  due  amount.  An  additional  1.5%  late  fee  will  be  charged 
monthly  if  the  account  is  not  settled. 

Students  who  fail  to  pay  the  indebtedness  during  the  semester  in  which 
delinquency  occurs  will  be  ineligible  to  advance  register  for  subsequent 
semesters  until  the  debt  and  the  penalty  fees  are  cleared. 

In  the  event  of  actual  registration  for  a  subsequent  semester  by  a 


delinquent  student  who  has  not  settled  his  or  her  student  account  prior  to 
that  semester,  such  registration  will  be  canceled  and  no  credit  will  be 
earned  for  the  semester. 

The  state  has  established,  under  legislative  mandate,  a  Central  Collections 
Unit  (CCU)  within  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning.  The 
university  is  required  by  state  law  to  refer  all  delinquent  accounts  to  the 
State  Collections  Unit.  Please  note  that  Maryland  law  allows  the  Centra! 
Collections  Unit  to  intercept  state  income  tax  refunds  for  individuals  witti 
delinquent  accounts,  and  that  CCU  is  authorized  to  notify  the  National 
Credit  Bureau  of  the  delinquency  at  the  time  the  account  is  referred  to  it  for 
collection. 

All  Accounts  Due  from  Students,  Faculty,  Staff,  NorvStudents,  etc.,  are 
Included  wKhln  these  guidelines. 

State  Central  Collection  Unit  costs  incurred  in  collecting  delinquent 
accounts  will  be  charged  to  the  student.  The  minimum  collection  fee  is  17% 
plus  attomey  and/or  court  costs. 

No  degrees,  diplomas,  certificates,  or  transcripts  of  records  will  be  issued 
to  students  who  have  not  made  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  accounts. 

An  Important  Fee  Notice:  Although  changes  in  fees  and  charges  ordinarily 
will  be  announced  in  advance,  the  university  reserves  the  right  to  make 
such  changes  wrthout  prior  announcement. 

Note:  Additional  Information  on  Student  Financial  Obligations,  Disclosure  of 
Information,  Delinquent  Accounts,  and  Special  Fees,  can  be  found  in  the 
"Policy  Statement"  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  checks,  money  orders,  or  postal  notes  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  Maryland.  The  student's  Social  Security  number  must  be 
written  on  the  front  of  the  check.  VISA,  MasterCard,  and  Discover  credit 
cards  are  accepted. 


A.      UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 

*lncreases  In  board  and  lodging  for  1994-95  will  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  Its  Spring  1994  meeting. 

1.  Full-time  Undergraduate  Students  1994-95  Academic  Year 

(For  billing  purposes,  a  student  is  considered  full-time  if  the 
number  of  credit  hours  enrolled  is  12  or  more.) 

a.    Maryland  Residents 


Total  Academ 

ic  Year  Cost 

Tuition 

$2,919.00 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  of  Fees  below) 

561.00 

Board  Contract  (FY  93-94)* 

1)  Point  Plan 

2,184.00 

Lodging  (FY  93-94)- 

2,819.00 

Telecommunications  Fee 

140.00 

Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbi 

a,  other  states, 

and  other 

countries: 

Total  Academic  Year  Cost 

Tuition 

8,723.00 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  of  Fees  below) 

561.00 

Board  Contract  (FY93-94) 

1)  Point  Plan 

2.184.00 

Lodging  (FY93-94) 

2,819.00 

Telecommunications  Fee 

140.00 
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2.   Fees  for  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students 


Tuition  (per  credit  hour) 
Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester) 


$155.00 
119.50 


Note:  The  term  "part-time  undergraduate  student"  is  interpreted  to 
mean  an  undergraduate  student  taking  eleven  semester  credit 
hours  or  less.  Students  carrying  twelve  semester  hours  or  more 
are  considered  to  be  full-time  and  must  pay  the  regular  full-time 
fees. 


B.      GRADUATE  FEES 

1.  Maryland  Residents  (fee  per  credit  hour) 

2.  Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  states 
other  countries  (fee  per  credit  hour) 

3.  Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester) 

Full-time  (9  or  more  credit  hours  per  semester) 
Part-time  (8  or  less  credit  hours  per  semester) 


210.00 
365.00 


183.50 
109.50 


Explanation  of  Fees 
Mandatory  Fees 

student  Activities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  undergraduate 
students  at  the  request  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  It  is  used 
in  sponsoring  various  student  activities,  student  publications,  and  cultural 
programs. 

Auxlllaiy  Facilities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students.  This  fee  is 
paid  into  a  fund  that  is  used  for  capital  improvement,  expansion,  and 
construction  of  various  campus  facilities  such  as  open  recreation  areas 
(tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  etc.),  transportation  alternatives,  and  the 
Stamp  Student  Union.  These  projects  are  not  funded  or  are  funded  only  in 
part  from  other  sources. 

Athletic  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  for  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  All  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  all  of  the  activities  of  this  department,  or  to  attend  the 
contests  if  they  do  not  participate. 

Shuttle  Bus  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  for  the  support  of 
the  Shuttle  Bus  transportation  system. 

Stamp  Student  Union  and  Recreational  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all 
students  and  is  used  to  expand  recreational  facilities  and  Stamp  Student 
Union  services. 

Building  Recreation  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  specifically 
to  support  the  construction  and  operation  of  Rrtchie  Coliseum  and  the  new 
Campus  Recreation  Building,  a  multi-use  facility  that  will  include  basketball 
and  racquetball  courts,  indoor  and  outdoor  pools,  an  indoor  jogging  track 
and  multipurpose  activity  spaces. 

Telecommunications  Fee:  Assessed  to  all  students  living  in  University 
Residence  Halls. 

Other  Fees 

Undergraduate  Application  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  $30.00.  Charged  to  all 
new  undergraduate  students. 

Graduate  Application  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  $40.00.  Charged  to  all  new 
graduate  students. 

Enrollment  Confirmation  Deposit  (Non-Refundable):  $100.00.  All  newly 
accepted  undergraduate  students  who  intend  to  matriculate  in  the  fall  or 
spring  semester  must  submit  a  $100  fee  which  is  credited  to  their  tuition 
charges  when  they  enroll.  Should  the  student  decide  not  to  enroll  for  the 
specific  semester  of  application,  the  $100  fee  is  forfeited,  and  cannot  be 
used  to  offset  any  charges,  including  orientation  charges,  the  student  may 
incur. 

Students  admitted  for  the  fall  term  by  April  1  must  submit  this  deposit  by 
May  1;  students  admitted  for  the  spring  term  prior  to  December  1  must 
submit  this  deposit  within  30  days.  Students  admitted  after  December  1 
for  the  spring  term  must  submit  this  deposit  within  14  days. 

Pre-College  Orientation  Program  Registration  Fee:  $90.00  (two-day 
program);  $63.00  (one<lay  program);  $33.00  (one  parent);  $66.00  (two 
parents). 


Late  Registration  Fee:  $20.00.  All  students  are  expected  to  complete  their 
registration  on  the  regular  registration  days.  Those  who  do  not  complete 
their  registration  during  the  prescribed  days  must  pay  this  fee. 

Special  Fee  for  students  requiring  additional  preparation  In  mathematics 
(MATH  001  and  MATH  002)  per  semester:  $155.00.  (Required  of 
students  whose  curriculum  calls  for  MATH  110  or  115  and  who  do  not 
pass  the  qualifying  examination  for  these  courses.)  This  Special  Math  Fee 
is  in  addition  to  course  charge.  Students  enrolled  in  this  course  and 
concurrently  enrolled  for  six  or  more  credit  hours  will  be  considered  as  full- 
time  students  for  purposes  of  assessing  fees.  Students  taking  only  MATH 
001  pay  for  three  credits  plus  $155.00.  A  threeK;redit  course  plus  MATH 
001  results  in  a  charge  for  6  credits  plus  $155.00.  A  full-time  student  pays 
full-time  fees  plus  $155.00.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any 
degree  at  the  university  but  registration  in  MATH  001  or  MATH  002  is 
counted  in  the  calculation  of  semester  credits  for  financial  aid. 

Cooperative  Education  In  Uberal  Arts,  Business  and  Science  (CO-OP  OSS- 
OSS)  Per  Semester:  $60.00 

Engineering  COOP  Program  (ENCO  OSS-OSS)  Per  Semester  $60.00 

Fees  for  AudKors  and  courses  taken  for  audit  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  for  courses  taken  for  credit  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Audited  credit  hours  will  be  added  to  hours  taken  for  credit 
to  determine  full-time  or  part-time  status  for  fee  assessment  purposes. 
Special  Students  are  assessed  fees  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  for 
the  comparable  undergraduate  or  graduate  classification. 

Special  Examination  Fee  (Credlt-by-Exam):  $30.00  per  course  for  all 
undergraduates  and  full-time  graduate  students;  credit-hour  charge  for  part- 
time  graduate  students. 

Parking  Registration  Fees:  All  students  enrolled  for  classes  on  the  College 

Park  campus  and  who  drive  or  park  a  vehicle  anywhere  or  anytime  on  the 
campus  must  register  to  park  on  campus  each  academic  year.  For 
additional  information,  please  refer  to  the  entry  for  Department  of  Campus 
Parking  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

Textbooks  and  Supplies:  Textbooks  and  classroom  supplies  vary  with  the 
course  pursued,  but  will  average  $550.00  per  year  (two  semesters). 

Service  Chaiges  for  Dishonored  Checks:  Payable  for  each  check  which  is 
returned  unpaid  by  the  drawee  bank  on  initial  presentation  because  of 
insufficient  funds,  payment  stopped,  post-dating,  drawn  against  uncollected 
items,  etc. 

For  checks  up  to  $100.00:  $10.00 

For  checks  from  $100.01  to  $500.00:  $25.00 

For  checks  over  $500.00:  $50.00 

When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid,  the  student  must  redeem  the  check  and 
pay  any  outstanding  balance  in  the  account  within  10  days  or  late  fees  may 
be  assessed  and  the  account  transferred  to  the  State  Central  Collection 
Unit  for  legal  follow-up.  Addrtionally,  a  minimum  17%  collection  charge  is 
added  to  the  charges  posted  to  the  student's  account  at  the  time  the 
transfer  is  made.  When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid  due  to  an  error  made  by 
the  student's  bank,  the  student  must  obtain  a  letter  from  the  branch 
manager  of  the  bank  or  a  person  of  equivalent  status  admitting  the  error. 
This  letter  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Bursar  to  have  the 
service  charge  waived. 

Overdue  Library  Charges:  For  items  from  the  library's,  main  circulating 
collections,  charges  are  35  cents  per  day  per  item,  and  recalled  item  fines 
are  $1.50  per  day.  If  an  item  is  lost  or  mutilated,  the  borrower  is  charged 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  item  plus  a  processing  fee  to  cover  acquisition 
and  cataloging  costs.  Different  fine  rates  may  apply  for  other  library 
collections,  such  as  reserve  collections. 

Maryland  English  Institute  Fee:  Semi-intensive,  $1,644.00.  Intensive. 
$3,288.00.  Students  enrolled  with  the  Maiyland  English  Institute  pay  this 
fee  in  support  of  the  institute.  Students  enrolled  in  the  semi-intensive 
program  may  also  enroll  for  regular  academic  courses  and  pay  the  tuition 
and  fees  associated  with  those  offerings.  The  program  also  offers  a  non- 
credit  course  in  English  Pronunciation  for  $278.00. 

Property  Damage  Charge:  Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  to  property 
or  equipment.  Where  responsibility  for  the  damage  can  be  fixed,  the 
individual  student  will  be  billed  for  it;  where  responsibility  cannot  be  fixed, 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  or  replacing  equipment  will  be  prorated 
among  the  individuals  involved. 

Late  Payment  Fee:  One  time  fee  of  5%  of  overdue  amount,  or  $10.00, 
whichever  is  greater,  plus  an  addrtional  1.5%  on  subsequent  billing. 
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withdrawal  or  Refund  Fees:  Students  compelled  to  leave  the  university  at 
any  time  during  the  academic  year  should  secure  a  form  (or  withdrawal 
from  the  Records  and  Registration  Office.  The  completed  form  and  the 
semester  Identification/Registration  Card  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Records  and  Registration  Office.  Students  will  forfeit  their  right  to  refund  if 
the  withdrawal  action  described  above  is  not  adhered  to.  The  effective  date 
used  in  computing  refunds  is  the  date  the  withdrawal  form  is  filed  in  the 
Records  and  Registration  Office.  Stop  Payment  on  a  check,  failure  to  pay 
the  semester  bill,  or  failure  to  attend  classes  does  not  constitute 
withdrawal.  A  request  for  a  refund  must  be  processed  by  students  with  the 
Office  of  the  Bursar;  otherwise  any  credit  on  student  accounts  will 
automatically  be  carried  over  to  the  next  semester.  Cancellation  o( 
Registration — Submitted  to  the  Wlthdrawal/Reenrolbnent  Office  before 
the  official  first  day  of  classes  entitles  students  to  full  credit  of  semester 
tuition. 

Undergraduate  students  withdrawing  from  the  university  will  be  credited  for 
tuition  and  fees  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 


Prior  to  1st  day  of  classes 
1st  10  days  of  classes 
3rd  week 
4th  week 
5th  week 
After  5th  week 


100% 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
No  Refund 


Note:   First  semester  freshmen  who  receive  Title  IV  aid  and  who  withdraw 
will  receive  a  refund  in  accordance  with  federal  regulations. 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes,  if  full-time  undergraduate  students  drop  a 
course  or  courses,  thereby  changing  the  total  number  of  credits  for  which 
they  are  preregistered  to  eleven  or  fewer,  charges  for  the  semester  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  credit  hour  fee  for  part-time  students. 
However,  if  students  later  add  a  course  or  courses  thereby  changing  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  which  they  are  registered  to  twelve  or  more,  they 
will  be  billed  for  the  difference  between  per  credit  hour  fees  paid  and  the 
general  fees  for  full-time  undergraduates. 

If  during  the  first  five  days  of  classes  full-time  undergraduates  drop  a 
course  or  courses  thereby  changing  the  total  number  of  credits  for  which 
they  are  registered  to  eleven  or  fewer,  charges  for  the  semester  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  part-time  charges  plus  20%  of  the  difference 
between  the  full-time  fees  and  appropriate  part-time  charges.  After  the  first 
five  days  of  classes,  there  is  no  refund  for  changing  from  full-time  to  part- 
time  status. 

Students  who  register  as  part-time  undergraduate  students  and  apply  for  a 
refund  for  courses  dropped  during  the  first  week  of  classes  will  be  given  a 
refund.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  courses  dropped  thereafter. 

No  part  of  the  charges  for  room  and  board  Is  refundable  except  when 
students  officially  withdraw  from  the  university  or  when  they  are  given 
permission  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  university  to  move  from  the 
residence  halls  and/or  to  discontinue  dining  hall  privileges.  In  these  cases, 
the  room  refund  will  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  periods 
remaining  by  the  pro  rata  weekly  rate  after  adjusting  for  a  sen/ice  charge. 
Refunds  to  students  having  full  board  contracts  will  be  calculated  in  a 
similar  manner.  No  room  and/or  board  refunds  will  be  made  after  the 
fourteenth  week  of  the  semester.  Students  are  reminded  that  reservations 
for  room  and  board  must  be  canceled  by  the  date  published  in  the 
residence  hall  and  dining  sen/ices  agreement(s). 

In  computing  refunds  to  students  who  have  received  the  benefit  of 
scholarships  and  loans  from  university  funds,  the  computation  will  be  made 
to  return  the  maximum  amount  to  the  scholarship  and  loan  accounts 
without  loss  to  the  university. 

MILITARY  CALL-UP 

students  who  must  withdraw  from  the  University  as  a  result  of  being  called 
for  military  duty  should  contact  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration 
immediately,  and  should  have  available  a  copy  of  their  orders.  The 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  has  procedures  to  ensure  an  orderly 
process  of  separation  for  these  students. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

0102  Lee  Building,  314-8313 

Applying  for  financial  aid,  receiving  financial  aid,  and  keeping  financial  aid 
do  not  happen  automatically.  Students  have  to  make  it  happen! 


The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  (OSFA)  administers  all  types  of  federal, 
state,  and  institutional  financial  assistance  programs,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  other  university  offices,  participates  in  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to 
deserving  students.  The  primary  responsibility  for  financing  attendance  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  lies  with  students  and  families. 
Scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  positions  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  ability  and/or  financial  need  as  determined  by  a  federal 
needs  analysis  system.  It  is  OSFA's  intent  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  college  studies  due  to 
lack  of  finances. 

Rnancial  aid  funds  are  limited;  therefore,  all  new,  readmitted,  and  returning 
students  must  follow  these  steps  to  receive  priority  consideration  for 
financial  aid: 

1.  Submit  admissions  applications  and  all  necessary  supporting 
documents  to  the  Office  of  Admission  by  the  appropriate  deadlines. 

2.  Complete  a  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  after 
January  1.  FAFSAs  are  available  from  OSFA.  A  new  FAFSA  Is  required 
for  each  academic  year  of  the  student's  enrollment.  The  FAFSA 
replaces  the  FAF  (Financial  Aid  Form),  which  was  the  required 
application  form  in  previous  years. 

New  students  should  not  wait  to  be  admitted  before  filing  the  FAFSA. 

A  financial  aid  application  has  no  bearing  on  a  student's  admission 
application.  However,  students  will  not  receive  final  consideration  for 
aid  until  they  are  admitted  to  a  degree  program. 

3.  Mail  the  form  to  the  Federal  Student  Aid  Programs  application 
processor  no  later  than  February  7,  so  that  it  is  received  by  the 
processor  by  February  15.  Income  for  the  previous  year  may  be 
estimated  Initially,  and  corrected  later  on  the  Student  Aid  Report. 

Applications  received  after  February  15  will  be  reviewed  after  on-time 
applications  in  order  of  receipt  as  long  as  funds  are  available.  All  transfer 
students  and  new  graduate  students  must  provide  a  financial  aid  transcript 
from  each  post-secondary  school  attended,  whether  aid  was  received  or 
not. 

General  Regulations  Applicable  to  All  Forms  of  Aid 

Full-Time  Status.  For  most  types  of  aid,  students  must  attempt  at  least  12 
credit  hours  through  schedule  adjustment  each  semester  in  order  to 
receive  the  full  financial  aid  award.  Please  refer  to  the  standards  of 
Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  when  considering  dropping  below  12  credit 
hours  for  any  given  semester. 

Citizenship  Status.  Students  must  be  United  States  citizens  or  eligible  non- 
citizens  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  federal,  state,  or  university  financial 
assistance. 

Default/Owe  Refund:  To  receive  federal  financial  aid,  you  cannot  be  in 
default  on  an  educational  loan,  nor  can  you  owe  any  refund  on  a  Pell  Grant 
or  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  previously  awarded 
at  any  post-secondary  institution. 

Degree  Seeking:  To  receive  federal  financial  aid,  students  must  be  working 
toward  a  degree  or  certificate.  Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  university 
as  "degree-seeking." 

Satisfactory  Progress:  To  receive  federal  financial  aid,  students  must  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree  or  certificate  according  to  the 
Standards  for  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  published  in  the  Schedule  of 
Classes. 

Financial  Aid  Transcripts:  Any  student  who  has  attended  another  post- 
secondary  institution  must  submit  a  financial  aid  transcript  regardless  of 
whether  he  or  she  received  financial  assistance. 

Selective  Service:  To  receive  federal  financial  aid,  students  must  be 
registered  with  Selective  Service  if  they  are  male,  at  least  18  years  old  and 
born  after  December  31,  1959,  unless  they  are  not  required  to  be 
registered.  Compliance  with  the  registration  requirement  will  be  verified  by 
the  federal  government.  The  names  of  those  students  whose  status  cannot 
be  verified  will  be  referred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  possible 
prosecution. 

Receiving  a  Non-University  Award:  If  a  student  receives  assistance 
(scholarship  or  loan)  from  a  non-university  source,  the  university  may 
reduce  the  financial  aid  awarded  by  the  university.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  notify  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  of  all  outside 
awards. 
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Change  In  Financial  Situation:  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  notify  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  of  any  changes  to  his  or  her  financial 
situation  during  the  year. 

Reappllcatlon  Requirement:  No  form  of  assistance  is  automatically 
renewed  from  year  to  year.  All  students  requesting  aid  must  reapply  by 
submitting  a  new  FAFSA  annually.  Such  reapplication  must  indicate 
continued  financial  need  as  well  as  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress. 

Award  Policy:  Financial  aid  is  normally  a  combination  of  grants,  loans,  and 
employment.  The  financial  aid  "package"  is  determined  by  the  availability 
of  the  various  types  of  financial  aid  and  the  individual  circumstances  of  the 
students.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  special  application  for  university 
grants.  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  will  determine  awards  which  best 
fit  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 

Estimating  Educational  Cost 

A  budget  of  average  educational  costs  is  used  in  determining  how  much  aid 
a  student  is  awarded  during  the  academic  year.  The  typical  budget  for  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  for  the  1993- 
94  academic  year  was: 

Dependent  Student  Uving  on  Campus 


Tuition  and  Fees  in-state: 

Room 

Board 

Incidentals 

Books 

Transportation 

TOTAL 


$3,179.00 

2,819.00 

2,204.00 

1,500.00 

550.00 

515.00 

$10,767.00 


out-of-state:  $8,783.00 


$16,371.00 


Notes:   1.  The  above  budget  is  subject  to  change  for  the  1994-95 
academic  year. 
2.  To  determine  the  1994-95  costs  for  tuition  and  fees,  room,  and 
board,  please  contact  the  Office  of  the  Bursar. 

MERIT-BASED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sctiolarships 

Several  scholarships  are  available  to  gifted  students  at  UMCP.  Two  types  of 
scholarships  are  available:  those  based  solely  on  academic  or  creative 
talent  (merit-based),  and  those  based  on  financial  need  as  well  as 
academic  or  creative  talent  (need-based).  The  eligibility  criteria  for  the 
different  scholarships  vary,  and  are  listed  below.  For  more  information  on 
these  programs,  students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  office  or 
department  responsible  for  selecting  the  recipients.  Please  see  the  list  of 
departmental  scholarships  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Francis  Scott  Key  Scholarship:  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
seeks  to  identify  and  select  some  of  the  brightest  high  school  seniors  in 
the  nation  to  continue  their  education  as  Francis  Scott  Key  Scholars. 
Students  selected  for  this  prestigious  award  will  receive  full  financial 
support  for  four  years,  which  covers  tuition,  room,  board,  and  mandatory 
fees.  They  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  Universrty  Honors  Program,  and  will 
be  afforded  many  other  opportunities  for  participation  in  intellectual 
enrichment  programs.  Students  may  nominate  themselves  for  this  award, 
or  high  school  guidance  counselors  may  make  Key  Scholar  nominations. 
Applicants  must  submit  an  admission  application,  official  transcript,  and 
SAT  scores  to  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Office  by  December  1  for  the 
following  academic  year.  Credentials  of  National  Merit  Finalists  and 
Semifinalists  are  reviewed  provided  these  students  notify  the  Francis  Scott 
Key  Scholarship  Commrttee  of  these  academic  honors.  Contact  the  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Admission. 

Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship:  The  Banneker  Scholarship  is  a  four-year 
award  given  to  exceptional  African-American  freshmen.  New  awards  are 
made  each  year  in  the  amount  of  full  tuition,  room,  board,  and  mandatory 
fees.  Recipients  are  automatically  admitted  to  the  Universrty  Honors  Pro- 
gram and  are  given  priority  for  campus  housing.  Students  may  nominate 
themselves  for  this  award,  or  high  school  guidance  counselors  may  make 
Banneker  Scholar  nominations.  Applicants  must  submit  an  admission 
application,  official  transcript,  and  SAT  scores  to  the  Undergraduate  Ad- 
mission Office  by  December  1  for  the  following  academic  year.  Credentials 
of  National  Achievement  Rnalists  and  Semifinalists  are  reviewed  provided 
these  students  notify  the  Banneker  Scholarship  Committee  of  these 
academic  honors.  Contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission. 

Regents  Scholars  Program:  The  Regents  Scholars  Program  recognizes  the 
extraordinary  achievement  of  outstanding  freshmen  students.  New  awards 


are  made  each  year  in  the  amount  of  full  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
mandatory  fees.  In  addition,  winners  receive  a  $1000  stipend  each 
academic  year.  Recipients  are  automatically  admitted  to  the  University 
Honors  Program.  A  select  number  of  the  top  high  school  scholars  in  the 
nation  will  be  interviewed  for  this  most  prestigious  award.  An  admission 
application,  official  transcript,  and  SAT  scores  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Undergraduate  Admission  Office  by  December  1  to  apply  for  the  Regents 
Scholars  Program  for  the  following  academic  year.  Students  may  nominate 
themselves,  or  high  school  guidance  counselors  may  make  Regents 
Scholar  nominations.  Contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission. 

Honors  Scholarship:  University,  Departmental,  and  College  Honors 
students  already  attending  UMCP  may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  one 
of  these  $800  awards.  Financial  need  is  not  a  criterion  for  selection. 
Regents,  Key  and  Banneker  recipients  are  not  eligible  for  Honors 
Scholarships.  Scholarships  are  renewable,  if  the  recipient  submits  a  written 
application  and  continues  to  meet  the  criteria.  To  be  eligible  for 
consideration,  students  must  have  a  minimum  3.2  grade  point  average  and 
be  achieving  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  completion  of  requirements 
for  an  Honors  citation  or  for  a  Departmental  or  College  Honors  Program.  In 
addition,  the  applicants  must  submit  an  essay  and  a  faculty 
recommendation.  Contact  the  University  Honors  Program. 

Full  University  Scholarship:  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  (OSFA) 
designed  the  Full  University  Scholarship  Program  to  recruit  financially 
needy,  academically  talented  entering  freshmen  to  UMCP.  These  four-year 
awards  cover  tu'rtion,  mandatory  fees,  room,  and  board.  To  be  eligible  for 
consideration,  a  student  must  be  an  incoming  freshman  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.5  or  above,  combined  SAT  scores  of  1100  or  higher,  and 
demonstrate  need  as  determined  by  OSFA  via  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  Approximately  fifteen  full  scholarships  are 
awarded  each  year.  Candidates  will  be  selected  from  those  admitted  to 
UMCP  by  March  1.  Contact  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

UMCP  Departmental  Scholarships:  Some  Colleges  and  departments  at 
UMCP  offer  a  variety  of  merit  scholarships.  Most  departmental  scholarships 
require  a  student  to  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.0  and  be 
registered  for  a  minimum  of  12  credits  per  semester.  For  information 
regarding  departmental  scholarships,  please  contact  the  appropriate 
college  or  department  of  study. 

Maryland  State  Scholarships:  The  Maryland  State  Scholarship 
Administration  (MSSA),  located  in  Annapolis,  awards  both  need-  and  merit- 
based  scholarships  to  Maryland  residents.  There  are  currently  twenty 
drfferent  programs  available,  including  the  General  State  Scholarship,  the 
Senatorial  Scholarship,  the  House  of  Delegates  Scholarship,  and  the 
Distinguished  Scholar  Award.  You  may  obtain  more  information  about  these 
and  other  awards  by  calling  MSSA  at  (410)974-5370.  All  Maryland 
residents  are  expected  to  apply  for  State  Scholarship  assistance.  Initial 
application  for  many  of  the  awards  is  made  through  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  Please  note  that  filing  just  the  FAFSA  is 
sufficient  to  apply  for  Maryland  State  Scholarships  at  UMCP.  The 
application  deadline  for  most  programs  is  March  1.  FAFSAs  are  available 
from  the  UMCP  Office  of  Student  Fnancial  Aid. 

Scholarships  from  Other  States:  Several  states  have  reciprocal 
agreements  with  the  State  of  Maryland.  Students  who  are  residents  of 
these  states  may  receive  funds  for  study  in  eligible  post-secondary 
institutions  in  Maryland.  Interested  students  should  contact  their  state 
scholarship  agencies  for  information. 

Scholarship  Searches:  A  broad  range  of  scholarships  is  available  from 
private  sources.  Usually,  these  awards  are  not  as  well  publicized  as  the 
state  and  university  programs.  Therefore,  students  should  conduct  a 
scholarship  search  to  locate  such  sources.  UMCP  offers  two  services  to 
students  to  aid  them  in  their  searches.  The  Office  of  Student  FbiarKlal  Aid 
Scholarship  Match  is  a  free  sen/ice  available  to  students  wrth  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  above.  This  personalized  program  matches 
donors  with  potential  scholarship  recipients.  The  applications  are 
maintained  in  an  active  file  for  the  entire  academic  year  and  must  be 
renewed  annually.  Applications  become  available  at  the  Office  of  Student 
Rnancial  Aid  in  January  for  the  upcoming  academic  year.  CASHE  (College 
Aid  Sources  for  Higher  Education)  is  a  computerized  financial  aid  and 
scholarship  search  through  which  students  may  learn  about  possible 
sources  of  financial  support  from  thousands  of  resources  listed.  The 
program  matches  the  student  with  resources  that  are  keyed  to  particular 
characteristics  (gender,  ethnic  background,  major,  geographic  region,  etc). 
When  students  receive  their  list,  it  is  their  responsibility  to  contact  the 
sources  provided  for  additional  information  and/or  applications.  The 
service  is  available  to  UMCP  students  and  affiliates  for  $5  and  to  all  others 
for  $15.  For  applications  for  these  two  search  sen/ices,  contact  the  Office 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  (301)314-8313. 
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Need-Based  Financial  Assistance 
Grants 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers  several  grant  programs  for 
undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made  based  on  financial  need  as 
determined  by  the  FAFSA.  Grants  do  not  have  to  be  repaid. 

Federal  Pell  Grant:  This  grant  provides  a  "foundation"  of  financial  aid,  to 
which  aid  from  other  sources  may  be  added.  Only  first-time  undergraduate 
students  (those  who  have  not  already  completed  a  bachelor's  degree)  may 
receive  a  Federal  Pell  Grant.  All  undergraduates  will  be  considered  for  this 
grant  regardless  of  when  their  applications  were  received.  Students  may 
receive  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  for  less  than  full-time  attendance,  although 
the  award  will  be  pro-rated  based  on  the  number  of  credits  attempted. 
Awards  range  from  $400  to  $2,300. 

Fe<leral  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (FSEOG):  The  FSEOG 

is  awarded  to  full-time  undergraduates  with  exceptional  need.  Priority  is 
given  to  Federal  Pell  Grant  recipients.  To  be  considered  for  FSEOG,  you 
must  meet  OSFA's  priority  application  deadline  of  February  15.  Awards 
range  from  $200  to  $600  per  year. 

InstKutlonal  Grants:  UMCP  awards  grant  money  to  full-time  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  who  meet  OSFA's  priority  application 
deadline  of  February  15.  There  are  three  funds  from  which  money  is 
awarded,  and  OSFA  selects  recipients  for  the  awards  based  on  which  grant 
best  fits  their  qualifications.  The  Frederick  Douglass  Grant  is  awarded  to 
African-American  undergraduates.  The  University  Grant  is  awarded  to 
undergraduates  who  have  a  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  3.0  or  higher.  The 
UMCP  Grant  may  be  awarded  to  any  undergraduate.  Award  amounts  from 
these  three  programs  range  from  $100  to  $2,000. 

Self-Help 

Financial  aid  may  be  awarded  in  the  form  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
assistance,  rather  than  as  an  outright  monetary  gift.  Such  aid  programs  are 
called  "self-help,"  and  take  the  form  of  employment  programs  and- student 
loans.  Most  of  these  programs  are  awarded  based  on  need  as  determined 
by  the  FAFSA. 

Federal  Work-Study:  The  Federal  Worl<-Study  (FWS)  Program  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  to  meet  their  educational  and 
personal  expenses  through  the  semester.  Money  earned  from  a  FWS  job 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  back.  To  be  considered  for  FWS,  students  must 
meet  OSFA's  priority  application  deadline  of  February  15.  This  award  is 
need-based,  and  may  range  from  $800  to  $2,000.  Pay  rates  depend  on  the 
level  of  complexity  of  the  work,  but  will  be  at  least  the  federal  minimum 
wage.  FWS  employees  receive  a  paycheck  every  other  week  for  the  hours 
worked,  like  all  university  employees.  Most  FWS  jobs  are  on  campus, 
though  there  are  opportunities  for  FWS  students  to  work  off  campus  at 
private  non-profit  organizations,  through  the  Community  Service  Learning 
program.  The  number  of  hours  students  may  work  is  limited  to  twenty  per 
week  while  school  is  in  session,  or  forty  per  week  during  vacations  and 
summer. 

Workshlps:  Dining  Hall  Workships  may  be  awarded  to  on-campus  students 
with  financial  need  who  meet  OSFA's  priority  application  deadline  of 
Febnjary  15.  Through  a  workship,  funds  are  advanced  to  the  student  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  when  he  or  she  completes  a  contract  stating  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  worked  during  that  semester.  This  program  differs 
from  Federal  Work-Study  in  that  the  student  receives  all  the  "wages"  up 
front  to  help  cover  the  university  bill,  and  so  does  not  receive  bi-weekly 
paychecks.  Dining  Hall  workships  may  be  awarded  directly  by  Dining 
Services,  or  through  OSFA.  Students  should  either  contact  Dining  Services 
at  314-8052,  or  follow  OSFA's  standard  application  procedure. 

Federal  Perkins  Loan:  This  is  a  low  interest  rate  (5  percent)  loan  for 
students  with  exceptional  financial  need  who  attend  at  least  three-quarter 
time.  This  is  a  loan  borrowed  from  the  school,  and  it  must  be  paid  back.  To 
be  eligible,  students  must  meet  OSFA's  priority  application  deadline  of 
February  15.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  depend  upon  the  student's 
need,  and  may  range  from  $200  to  $1,200.  New  borrowers  (those  who  first 
receive  a  Federal  Perkins  Loan  after  July  1,  1988)  have  a  grace  period  of  9 
months  after  graduating  or  leaving  school  before  they  must  begin  repaying 
their  Federal  Perkins  Loans.  Interest  will  begin  accruing  at  the  time  of 
repayment.  Students  are  not  responsible  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan 
while  they  are  attending  school. 

Federal  Stafford  Loan:  This  is  a  low  interest  rate  loan  for  students  who 
attend  at  least  half-time.  Application  is  made  first  through  the  school 
financial  aid  office  via  the  FAFSA,  then  through  the  lending  institution  of  the 
student's  choice  (bank  or  credit  union).  Eligibility  for  this  loan  is  based  on 
need,  not  credit  history.  This  loan  is  borrowed  by  the  student,  and  must  be 


paid  back  by  the  student. 

There  are  two  types  of  Federal  Stafford  Loans,  subsidized  and 
unsubaldlzed.  The  student  must  demonstrate  financial  need  to  receive  a 

subsidized  loan,  and  he  or  she  is  not  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  while 
in  school.  Students  who  do  not  demonstrate  financial  need,  or  who  do  not 
demonstrate  sufficient  need  to  borrow  a  full  subsidized  loan,  may  borrow  a 
Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan.  If  a  student  borrows  an  unsubsidized 
loan,  he  or  she  will  be  responsible  for  paying  the  interest  which  accnjes 
during  school  attendance.  The  FAFSA  must  be  completed  by  all  students 
who  wish  to  apply  for  either  type  of  Federal  Stafford  Loan.  The  interest  rate 
for  new  borrowers  who  take  out  their  first  Federal  Stafford  Loan  on  or  after 
July  1,  1994,  is  variable,  capped  at  8.25%.  The  interest  rate  through  June 
30,  1994,  is  6.22%.  Repayment  of  the  loan  will  begin  at  the  end  of  the  6 
month  grace  period  after  graduation  or  dropping  below  half-time  status. 

Maximum  loan  amounts  are  as  follows:  $2,625  per  year  for  first-year 
undergraduates,  $3,500  per  year  for  second-year  undergraduates,  and 
$5,500  per  year  for  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-year  undergraduates.  If  the 
student  does  not  demonstrate  need  to  borrow  the  maximum  for  his  or  her 
year  in  school  through  the  subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan,  he  or  she  may 
borrow  the  difference  in  a  Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan.  For 
instance,  if  you  are  a  junior,  and  you  demonstrate  need  for  a  $3,000 
Federal  Stafford  Loan,  you  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  more  in  an 
unsubsidized  loan  if  you  wish.  The  maximum  borrowing  limit  for 
undergraduates  is  $23,000. 

The  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  has  abolished  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Loan  for  Students  (SLS).  As  a  result,  the  annual  limits  for  the 
Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  will  be  increased  for  students  who  are 
classified  as  independent,  or  for  those  dependent  students  whose  parents 
do  not  qualify  to  borrow  the  Federal  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS).  Therefore,  the  unsubsidized  loan  borrowing  limits  will  be 
increased  by  $4000  for  first  and  second  year  undergraduates,  and  $5000 
for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  undergraduates. 

Federal  PLUS  (Parent  Loans  For  Undergraduate  Students):  This  is  a  non- 
need-based  loan  which  parents  may  borrow  to  help  them  pay  for  their 
dependent  children's  education.  The  Federal  PLUS  enables  parents  to 
borrow  the  full  yearly  cost  of  the  student's  education  (as  determined  by  the 
school)  minus  all  other  financial  aid,  including  eligibility  for  the  Federal 
Stafford  Loan.  There  is  no  yearly  or  cumulative  borrowing  limit.  Because 
this  loan  is  not  need-based,  submission  of  the  FAFSA  is  not  required  to 
apply.  However,  the  loan  application  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  school 
for  calculation  of  the  amount  which  the  parent  may  borrow  for  the  student 
in  that  year.  Final  approval  of  the  loan  by  the  parents'  chosen  lender  will  be 
based  on  credit  history.  The  interest  rate  for  the  Federal  PLUS  is  variable, 
capped  at  9%,  and  is  reset  July  1  of  each  year  to  equal  the  rate  on  the  52- 
week  Treasury  Bill  on  June  1,  plus  3.1%.  Repayment  of  the  loan  begins 
immediately. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

Job  Referral  Service 

The  Job  Referral  Service,  0119  Hornbake  Building,  sen/es  free  of  charge  as 
an  information  clearinghouse  Tor  students  seeking  part-time  work  and  for 
employers  seeking  help.  Call  314-8324  for  further  information.  Many  jobs, 
including  full-time  summer  employment  opportunities,  are  available  both  on 
and  off  campus.  All  students,  even  those  who  do  not  receive  Federal  Work- 
Study,  may  use  the  Job  Referral  Service. 

For  in-depth  instructions,  directions,  and  answers  to  financial  aid  questions 
and  concerns,  please  call  (301)  314-8313  or  stop  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Rnanclal  Aid  Public  Inquiry  Counter,  0110  Lee  Building,  to  pick  up  Rnancial 
Aid  Fact  Sheets  on  a  variety  of  topics,  ranging  from  application  procedures 
to  specific  aid  programs. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE 
PARK  DEPARTMENTAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

I.  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A.    Dean's  Office 

1.  Arthur  M.  Ahalt  Memorial  Scholarship 

2.  Agricultural  Development  Fund 

3.  James  Chesnutt/Fresh  Picked  Fruit  Scholarship 

4.  George  Earl  Cook,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund 

5.  Earnest  T.  Cullen  Memorial  Scholarship 

6.  Dairymen,  Inc.  Scholarship 
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7.  Bessie  H.  Devault 

8.  Mylo  S.  Downey  Memorial  Scholarship 

9.  Ferguson  Memorial  Scholarship 
lO.Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship 
ll.Bernice  Howell  Scholarship 

12.  Manasses  J.  and  Susanne  Jarboe  Grove  Memorial  Scholarship 

13.Kinghorne  Scholarship 

14.  Rhonda  Lantin 

15. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  V.  Lesley  Memorial  Scholarship 

16.  Maryland  Nurseymen's  Assocation  Scholarship 

17. Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Assn.  Scholarship 

18. Cecil  M.  Massie  Scholarship 

IQ.Patapsco  Grange  #403 

20. Paul  R.  Poffenberger  Scholarship 

21. Shields  Memorial  Scholarship 

22. The  Ross  and  Pauline  Smith  Fund  for  Agriculture 

23. Herbert  J.  Snyder  Scholarship 

24.  Southern  States  Cooperative 

25. Lucia  Stamper  Memorial  Scholarship 

26.Takoma  Horticulture  Club  Scholarship 

27.T.B.  Symons  Memorial  Award 

28.UMCP  Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter  Scholarship 

29. Siegfried  Weisberger  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

SO.Winslow  Scholarship 


V.  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Andersen  Consulting  DIS  Leadership  Award 

2.  Charles  A.  Taff  Scholarship 

3.  Martin  Friedman  Scholarship  Fund 

4.  Mobil  Study  Abroad  Scholarship 

5.  NDTA  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund 

6.  Olga  A.  'Twink'  West  Scholarship 

7.  Port  of  Baltimore  Propeller  Club  Scholarship 

8.  Tysor 

VI.  COLLEGE  OF  COMPUTER,  MATHEMATICAL,  AND  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 

A.  Dean's  Office 

1.  James  A.  Yorke  Minority  Scholarship 

2.  Minority  Scholars  Tuition  Scholarship 

3.  Jeffrey  and  Lily  Chen  Scholarship 

B.  Computer  Science 

1.  Computer  Science  Department  Scholarship 

2.  Computer  Science  Graduate  Scholar 

3.  Computer  Science  Corporation  Scholarship 

4.  Departmental  Supplement  to  NASA  Fellowship 


B.  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 
1.   Ray  A.  Murray  Scholarship 

C.  Agronomy 

1.  Delaware-Maryland  Agribusiness  Award 

2.  Emmet  Gary  Scholarship 

3.  NOR-AM  Scholarship 

4.  Mid-Atlantic  Association  of  Professional  Soil  Scientists  Award 

5.  Outstanding  Graduate  Student  in  Agronomy 

6.  Outstanding  Senior  in  Agronomy 

II.  ALUMNI  PROGRAMS 

1.  Alumni  Assiciation  Int.  Scholarship 

2.  J.  Logan  Schultz  Scholarship 


C.  Mathematics 

1.  Aaron  Strauss  Scholarship 

2.  Mathematics  Competition 

D.  Physics 

1.  Ralph  Meyers  and  Friends  of  Physics 

2.  Physics  Department  Fellowship 

VII.  COLLEGE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

A.  Economics 

1.   Dudley  and  Louisa  Dillard  Price  in  Economics  for  Outstanding 
Seniors 

B.  Government  and  Politics 

1.   Institute  for  the  Study  of  World  Politics  Fellowship 


III.  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


VIM.  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


1.  General  University  Scholarship 

2.  School  of  Architecture  Alumni  Scholarship 

IV.  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

A.  Arts 

1.   Creative  and  Performing  Arts  Scholarship 

B.  Dance 

1.  Creative  and  Performing  Arts  Scholarship 

C.  English 

1.  Carl  Bode  Dissertation  Award 

2.  Kinnaird  Essay  Award 

3.  Sandy  Mack  Award 

4.  Henrietta  Spiegel  Creative  Writing  Award 

D.  History 

1.  William  Randolph  Hearst 

E.  Housing  and  Design 

1.  Van  Crews,  Jr.  Fund 

F.  Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish  Studies 

1.   George  Wasserman  Scholarship  Fund 

G.  Music/Band 

1.  Band  Activity  Scholarship 

2.  Creative  and  Performing  Arts  Scholarship 

3.  Anonymous  Donor 

4.  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series 

5.  Pressor  Scholarship 

6.  The  John  E.  Wakerfield  Scholarship 

H.  Theatre 

1.  Theatre  Patrons  Association  Scholarship 

2.  Creative  and  Performing  Arts  Scholarship 


A.  Dean's  Office 

1.  Alumni  Award 

2.  The  Donald  Maley  Scholarship 

3.  Friends  of  the  College  Scholarship 

4.  Philip  L.  and  Ora  T.  Ordwein  Scholarship 

5.  H.R.W.  Benjamin  National  Memo  Scholarship 

6.  Mabel  Spencer  Scholarship 

7.  Hahn  Scholarship 

B.  Human  Development 

1.  General  Scholarship  Fund 

2.  Hugh  Perkins  Fellowship 

C.  Special  Education 

1.   Preparation  of  African-American  Special  Educators 

IX.  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

A.   Dean's  Office 

1.  Russell  B.  Allen  Scholarship 

2.  Andersen  Consulting  Engineering  Leadership 

3.  John  Chester  Barto  Memorial 

4.  Jack  I.  and  Dorothy  G.  Bender  Scholarship 

5.  Donald  T.  Bonney  Memorial 

6.  Capital  Club — Association  of  Old  Crows 

7.  Michael  L.  Cherry  Memorial 

8.  Coopers  and  Lybrand 

9.  J.  Slater  Davidson  Scholarship 
lO.Dellburt  A.  Kidwell.  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship 
11. Leonard  DiGiulian  Scholarship 

12. Ben  Dyer  Associates,  Inc.  Scholarship 

13. Lottie  J.  Fradkin  Memorial  Fund 

14.Federline,  Inc.  Student  Award 

15. General 

16.  General  Electric  Foundation 

17. GTE  Transfer  Scholarship 

18. Dr.  Vino  Guruswamy  Memorial  Scholarship 

19. Joseph  Gutherie  Memorial  Scholarship 

20. George  Hyman/Clark  Constnjction/Omni 
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21.  E.  Robert  Kent  Scholarship 

22. George  M.  King  Memorial 

23. H.  Russell  Knust  Memorial  Scholarship 

24.LittonV\mecon  Scholarship 

25. Litton  Industries  Graduate  Fellowship 

26. Maryland  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  Honorary  No.  2 

27. Miller  and  Long  Company  of  Maryland 

28.NACME  Incentive  Grants 

29.Phillippine  Association  of  Metro  Washington  Engineers  Foundation 

30.Dellburt  A.  Ridwell  Sr.  Memorial 

31. Frank  P.  Scrivener  Memorial  Scholarship 

32. Society  of  American  Military  Engineers-New  York  Post 

33.Summer  Study  in  Engineering  for  High  School  Women 

34.  Glenn  S.  Tarbox 

35.Tau  Beta  Pi  AlumniC  Norman  Eckert  Scholarship 

36.Thiokol  Corporation  Scholarship 

37. Dan  Waldo  Scholarship 

38.Roger  H.  Willard  in  memory  of  J.  Markberger 

39.James  S.  Zong 

B.  Aerospace  Engineering/  Glenn  L.  Martin  Wind  Tunnel 

1.  Ford  Areodynamics  Fellowship 

2.  Glenn  L.  Martin  Scholarships  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

3.  Glenn  L.  Martin  Wind  Tunnel  Co-op  Scholarship 

C.  Chemical  Engineering 
1.   General 

D.  Electrical  Engineering 

1.  MS  Program  in  Telecommunications 

2.  Victor  Rinker  Scholarship 

3.  David  Andrew  Tretter  Memorial  Scholarship 

E.  Fire  Protection  Engineering 

1.  Phillip  L.  DeCamara,  Jr.  Award-American  Fire  Sprinkler  Association 

2.  Frank  J.  Fee,  Jr.  Award 

3.  Rolf  Jensen  and  Associates,  Inc.  Scholarship 

4.  Marsh  and  McLennan  Scholarship 

5.  Maryland  State  Fireman's  Association-Royd  B.  Heimer 

6.  Robert  W.  Schirmer  Award 

F.  Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

1.  American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Scholarship 

2.  Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations 

G.  Mechanical  Engineering 

1.  Charles  R.  Hayleck  Scholarship 

2.  Charles  A.  Shreeve  Scholarship 

X.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

1.   Roberta  Ma  Scholarship 

XI.  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM 

1.  Adier  Group  Journalism  Scholarship 

2.  The  Dean's  Scholarship 

3.  Paul  Berg  Diamondback  Scholarship 

4.  Susan  Dougherty  Scholarship 

5.  Howard  Penn  Hudson  Scholarship 

6.  Jay  Jackson  Scholarship 

7.  Maryland  Chapter  PRSA  Scholarship 

8.  Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Scholarship 

9.  Montgomery  County  Press  Association  Scholarship 
lO.Gertnjde  Poe  Scholarship 

11. Knight  Ridder  Fellowship 

12. Washington  Press  Club  Foundation  Scholarship 

13.Wordsmith  Award 

14. Richard  W.  Worthington  Scholarship 


XIII.  OFHCE  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  (OSFA) 

I.  American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers  (ASHRAE) 

2.  Excel 

3.  Walther  Feldman 

4.  H.J.  Ford  and  Associates 

5.  John  J.  Leidy  Scholarship 

6.  Loafs  Foundation 

7.  Mid-Atlantic  Food  Service  Scholarship 

8.  Arthur  C.  Parsons 

9.  Pegasus  Scholarship 

10.  Douglas  Howard  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarship 

II.  Prince  George's  Life  Underwrites 

12.  Prince  George's  Science  Fair 

13.  Mary  Elizabeth  Roby  Scholarship 

14.  Viviam  F.  Roby  Fund 

15.  Thomas  Taliaferro  Fund 

XIV.  SCHOOL  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

1.  William  P.  Cole  III  Fellowship 

2.  Governor  Blair  Lee  III  Regents  Fellowship 

3.  School  of  Public  Affairs  Scholarship 

4.  John  J.  Sexton  Fellowship 

5.  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Fellowship 

6.  Millard  E.  Tydings  Regents  Fellowship 

XV.  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

A.  Counseling  Center/Returning  Students  Program 

1.  Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Scholarship 

2.  Kamin  Adult  Learner  Emergency  Fund 

B.  Stamp  Union  and  Campus  Programs 

1.  SUPC  Alumni  Scholarship 

2.  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 

XVI.  SUMMER  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

1.  Project  Impact 

2.  Senior  Summer  Scholars 

XVII.  UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 

1.  Transfer  Merit  Scholarship 

XVIII.  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

A.  Academic  Achievement  Programs 
1.   Returning  Athletes  Scholarship 

B.  University  Honors  Program 
1.  Honors  Scholarship 

XIX.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYUND  FOUNDATION 

1.   David  N.  Steger  Memorial  Scholarship 


XII.  COLLEGE  OF  UFE  SCIENCES 


A.  Dean's  Office 

1.   Higgins/Berg  Scholarship 

B.  Chemistry 

1.  Isidore  and  Annie  AdIer  Scholarship 

2.  Leidy  Foundation  Scholarship 
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CHAPTER  3 


CAMPUS  ADMINISTRATION,  RESOURCES, 
AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


CAMPUS  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  President 

1101  Main  Administration,  405-5803 
William  E.  Kirwan,  President 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park.  Four  vice  presidents,  who  report  to  the  president,  manage 
different  divisions  of  the  campus  administration.  The  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs,  the  College  Park  Senate,  the  Department  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  and  the  Maryland  Pre  and  Rescue  Institute  report 
to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Academic  Affairs 

1119  Main  Administration,  405-5252 
Daniel  Fallon,  Vice  President  and  Provost 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  provides 
leadership  to  the  academic  community  and  coordinates  the  academic  life 
of  all  students  at  College  Park.  The  vice  president  and  provost  oversees 
the  development  of  programs  of  study;  the  development,  review,  and 
implementation  of  academic  policies  and  regulations;  and  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  integrity  and  continuity  of  all  curricula  in  the  context  of  the 
institutional  mission  and  the  additional  goals  of  promoting  diversity  and 
quality.  This  Office  also  acts  as  a  liaison  within  the  academic  community 
and  between  the  academic  and  other  communities  and  cooperates  with 
other  campus  units  in  strategic  and  long-range  planning. 

Administrative  Affairs 

1132  Main  Administration,  405-1108 
Charles  F.  Sturtz,  Vice  President 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Administrative  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
the  effective  management  of  the  physical,  fiscal,  and  staff  support 
resources  of  the  institution.  It  also  provides  campus  safety  and  security, 
materials  management,  administrative  computing,  and  other  necessary 
support  services.  Of  particular  interest  to  students  are  the  community 
awareness  and  security  programs  offered  by  the  University  Police  and  the 
information  and  assistance  sen/ices  provided  by  the  bursar  for  concerns  of 
students  regarding  university  billings. 

Institutional  Advancement 

1114  Main  Administration,  405-4680 
Kathryn  Costello,  Vice  President 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement  conducts  a 
variety  of  programs  to  develop  greater  understanding  and  support  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  among  its  many  publics.  Units  of  this 
office  include  Development,  Public  Information,  University  Publications, 
Special  Events,  and  Alumni  Programs.  The  Office  of  Institutional 
Advancement  is  responsible  for  all  official  campus-wide  advancement 
programs  such  as  fund  raising,  alumni  affairs,  production  of  official  campus 
publications,  films  and  video  presentations,  media  relations,  and 
management  of  major  campus  events. 

Student  Affairs 

2108  Mitchell  Building,  314-8428 
William  F.  Thomas,  Vice  President 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  provides  administrative 


leadership  for  the  development  of  programs  and  services  that  help 
students  clarify  and  fulfill  their  needs  and  objectives,  and  that  contribute  to 
a  constructive  campus  learning  environment.  The  office  sen/es  as  a  general 
point  of  contact  for  students  and  their  families  regarding  student  life.  It 
coordinates  student  affairs  efforts  with  the  academic  colleges,  the 
graduate  school,  and  other  administrative  units  in  the  areas  of  student 
conduct,  due  process  and  student-related  legal  matters.  The  office 
maintains  liaison  with  the  university  chaplains,  the  Student  Government 
Association  (SGA),  and  the  Graduate  Student  Association  (GSA),  and  also 
advises  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  National  Leadership  Honor  Society. 


Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

2130  Mitchell  Building,  405-9363 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

•  Serves  as  campus  advocate  for  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education; 

•  Helps  students  take  full  advantage  of  the  university's  many  learning 
opportunities; 

•  Promotes  an  academic  environment  that  welcomes  and  celebrates 
the  cultural  richness  of  our  community; 

•  Supports  and  rewards  faculty  for  excellence  as  teachers  and 
mentors;  and 

•  Strives  with  faculty  and  staff  to  achieve  the  College  Park 
commitment  to  delivering  the  broad,  challenging,  and  enriching 
education  required  of  all  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

In  fulfilling  its  mission.  Undergraduate  Studies  provides  a  wide  range  of 
academic  support  services  for  all  undergraduate  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  All  of  its  units  work  toward  enhancing  the  undergraduate  experience 
at  College  Park.  The  Office  coordinates  the  interpretation  and 
implementation  of  academic  regulations  and  requirements  with  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  cooperates  with  academic  deans  and 
department  chairs  to  assure  the  overall  organization,  continuity,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Undergraduate  Studies  includes 
Academic  Achievement  Programs 
Career  Center 

Center  for  Teaching  Excellence 
CLEP  and  Advanced  Placement  credit  information 
Credit  by  examination 
Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Program 
Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
Educational  Talent  Search 
General  Education  requirements  (CORE) 
Health  professions  advising 
Individual  Studies 

Internships  and  cooperative  education  (Experiential  Learning 
Programs) 

University  Honors  Program 
Upward  Bound 


The  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence 

2130  Mitchell  Building 

The  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence  supports  campus-wide  efforts  to 
enhance  undergraduate  education.  The  center  offers  tangible  assistance  to 
individual  faculty  and  TAs,  as  well  as  to  the  departments  and  colleges  in 
which  they  work.  It  provides  workshops  and  conversations  related  to 
teaching  and  learning  issues;  assistance  in  organizing  and  implementing 
faculty  teaching  workshops.  TA  training  activities,  and  evaluation/support 
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strategies  related  to  improving  teaching;  consultation  on  particular  areas  of 
concern  in  teaching  and  learning,  research  into  teaching  practice,  and 
implementation  of  innovative  teaching-learning  strategies. 

The  center  also  facilitates  the  undergraduate  Teaching  Assistants  program, 
the  annual  Celebrating  Teachers  awards  for  outstanding  teaching,  and  the 
Center  for  Teaching  Excellence  Fellows  program. 

For  more  information  please  call  Dr.  Jim  Greenberg,  the  Center  Project 
Coordinator,  at  405-3154  or  405-9368. 


Distinguished  ScholahTeacher  Program 

2130  Mitchell  Building 

Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  (DST)  is  the  highest  recognition  this  campus 
gives  to  faculty.  Faculty  are  selected  for  this  honor  based  on  both  their 
intellectual  achievements  and  on  their  abilities  to  translate  their 
scholarship  into  successful  classroom  teaching.  The  DST  Program  brings 
the  insights  of  these  faculty  to  a  larger  audience  by  allowing  them  to  teach 
a  special  Honors  course  and  to  give  a  public  lecture  during  their  year  as 
DSTs. 

For  information,  please  contact  Undergraduate  Studies,  (301)  405-9355, 
Bonnie  Oh,  Asst.  Dean 

Administrative  Dean  for  Summer  and  Special  Programs 

2103  Reckord  Armory.  405-6551 

The  summer  school  consists  of  two  six-week  sessions  and  numerous 
additional  courses  of  various  length  from  three  to  eight  weeks.  Newly 
admitted  students  may  begin  their  studies  during  the  summer  rather  than 
the  following  fall  term.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
continuing  to  attend  summer  sessions,  completion  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  might  be  shortened  by  a  year  or  more. 

Attendance  during  the  summer  sessions  eases  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college.  Classes  are  generally  smaller,  meet  every  day,  and 
faculty  contact  is  more  frequent.  Courses  offered  during  the  summer  are 
the  same  in  content  and  instruction  as  those  offered  during  the  academic 
year. 

The  summer  cultural  and  recreational  programs  are  an  important  part  of 
"Summer  at  Maryland."  The  Maryland  Summer  Institute  for  the  Creative 
and  Performing  Arts  offers  a  series  of  programs  in  art,  dance,  drama,  film 
and  music,  and  presents  world-class  artists  on  the  campus. 

Facilities  for  most  sports  and  an  intramural  program  in  several  team  and 
individual  sports  are  available.  For  additional  information,  write  for  a 
Summer  Programs  catalog:  Administrative  Dean  for  Summer  Programs,  The 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 


CAMPUS  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 


Academic  Achievement  Programs 

0111  Chemistry  Building,  405-4736 

Intensive  Educational  Development:  Provides  comprehensive,  structured 
support  services  to  first-  and  second-year  students  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  whose  academic  profile  would 
suggest  that  they  might  be  at  retention  risk  without  this  support.  lED  also 
provides  academic  support  and  counseling  services  as  needed  to  upper- 
level  lED  students.  Support  services  include  math  and  English  review, 
tutoring,  and  study  skills  enhancement  instruction. 

Prospective  students  attempting  to  gain  admission  to  the  University  by 
participating  in  this  program  are  required  to  attend  the  six-week  Summer 
Transitional  Program,  designed  to  develop,  expand,  and  improve  English, 
math,  and  study  skills,  assist  in  the  transition  from  high  school  to  the 
university,  and  both  challenge  and  evaluate  each  student's  potential  for 
success  at  this  institution. 

Student  Support  Services:  A  U.S.  Department  of  Education  grant-supported 
program,  which  provides  academic  advisement  (first  and  second  years), 
counseling,  tutoring,  and  skill  enhancement  instruction  to  low-income  and 
first-generation  college  students.  SSS  also  assists  participants  in 
identifying  and  acquiring  significant  financial  aid  to  meet  a  student's  full 
unmet  need. 


Ronald  E.  McNaIr  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement:  A  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  grant-supported  program,  which  provides  low-income  and  first- 
generation  college  juniors  and  seniors  with  skill  enhancement,  counseling, 
tutoring,  academic  advisement,  mentoring,  and  scholarly  and  research 
experience  designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  education.  The  six- 
week  summer  component  includes  a  stipend  of  approximately  $2,000. 

Academic  Support  for  Retumbig  Athletes:  Provides  continuing  educational 
opportunities  and  support  to  former  basketball  and  football  athletes  who 
were  in  good  academic  standing;  had  attained  junior  or  senior  level  status; 
had  exhausted  athletic  eligibility;  and  left  the  University  without  obtaining 
the  undergraduate  degree.  The  program  enables  students  to  return  to  the 
classroom  and  complete  degree  requirements. 

Academic  Advising 

Academic  advising  is  an  essential  part  of  an  undergraduate's  educational 
experiences. 

Advantages  of  Advising:  Students  can  expect  advising  to  help  them 

(1)  better  understand  their  purposes  for  attending  the  university; 

(2)  develop  insights  about  personal  behaviors  that  promote  improved 
adjustment  to  the  campus  setting; 

(3)  increase  their  awareness  of  academic  programs  and  course 
offerings  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park; 

(4)  more  frequently  explore  opportunities  both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom  for  intellectual  and  cultural  development; 

(5)  acquire  decision-making  skills  that  can  accelerate  academic  and 
career  planning; 

(6)  more  realistically  evaluate  their  academic  progress  and  its 
relationships  to  successful  planning;  and 

(7)  understand  the  relationship  between  academic  success  and 
planning  skills. 


Required  Advising 

Students  enrolled  in  certain  majors  are  required  to  see  advisors  before 
each  registration.  Even  when  advising  is  not  mandatory,  the  university 
expects  students  to  see  an  advisor  under  certain  circumstances: 

Students  In  Their  Rrst  Year  of  Registration  at  the  Unhrerslty  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park 

Students  Receiving  an  Academic  Warning  (Mandatory) 

Students  Dismissed  From  the  University  (Mandatory) 

Students  Who  Withdraw  From  the  University  (Mandatory) 

Students  Nearing  Graduation 

Students  With  7(>«0  Credits:  Senior  AudK 

Rnding  An  Advisor 

Undergraduate  students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  many  advising 
opportunities  available  to  them.  At  both  college  and  department  levels,  at 
least  one  person  has  been  designated  to  coordinate  advising.  A  list  of 
these  persons,  providing  name,  room  number,  and  telephone  extension,  is 
published  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Students  who  are 
unable  to  locate  an  advisor  or  who  have  questions  about  campus  advising 
programs  should  visit  or  call  the  Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  1117 
Hornbake  Libraiy,  314-8418. 

Admission 

Ground  Floor,  Mitchell  Building,  314-8385 

The  services  offered  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  are 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  prospective  applicants.  The  office 
provides  general  information  about  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  through  brochures,  letters,  group  information  sessions,  and  campus 
tours.  It  also  evaluates  the  applications  of  both  freshman  and  transfer 
students  in  order  to  select  qualified  students.  The  Office  of  Reenrollment 
reviews  all  applications  for  readmission  and  reinstatement.  For  more 
information,  see  the  chapter  on  Undergraduate  Admission  in  this  catalog. 
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Alumni  Programs 

Rossborough  Inn,  40&4678 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Association  is  an 
independent  dues-paying  organization  governed  by  a  volunteer  board  and 
staffed  by  the  Alumni  Programs  office.  Its  mission  is  to  support  and 
promote  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  in  its  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  public  sen/ice  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  involvement,  and  lifelong  commitment  to  the  university  by  its 
alumni. 

The  staff  and  board  work  together  to  bring  the  university  to  its  alumni  by 
sponsoring  a  w/ide  variety  of  programs  such  as  academic  chapters,  regional 
clubs,  group  tours,  reunions,  and  homecoming.  Members  of  the 
Association  are  kept  abreast  of  campus  activities  and  developments 
through  College  Park  alumni  magazine  and  Updates,  the  association 
newsletter.  Alumni  clubs  are  active  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  New  York,  Maryland, 
California  and  Taiwan. 

Undergraduates  can  also  become  involved  in  alumni  activities  through  the 
Student  Alumni  Association  (SAA).  SAA  promotes  interaction  between 
students  and  alumni,  and  insures  the  former's  loyalty  and  continued 
participation  after  graduation.  Student  members  assist  the  Association  by 
staffing  alumni  functions  and  sponsoring  programs  to  establish  good  will, 
such  as  the  Senior  Picnic  and  Survival  Kits  at  exam  time.  Students  wishing 
to  become  involved  in  the  SAA  should  contact  the  Alumni  Association  at 
(301)  405-4678. 

Campus  Programs 

1135  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-7174 

The  Office  of  Campus  Programs  is  a  major  resource  for  students  wishing  to 
become  involved  in  co-curricular  activities  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park.  Campus  Programs  provides  advisement,  consultation,  and 
programming  assistance  to  student  organizations  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  educational  grovrth  of  groups'  leaders,  members,  and 
associates.  Efforts  focus  on  encouraging  involvement  of  all  students  in 
campus  life  activities,  establishing  various  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
university  community,  and  providing  numerous  leadership  development 
opportunities.  Specific  efforts  include 

Student  Organizations.  Campus  Programs  registers  all  student 
organizations  at  the  university  and  makes  available  a  directory  of 
more  than  300  groups.  The  office  sponsors  a  number  of  programs 
to  help  individual  students  participate  in  these  groups  and  their 
activities. 

Organization  Advisement.  Major  student  groups  such  as  the 
Student  Government  Association,  the  Homecoming  Committee,  and 
SEE  Productions  receive  direct  advisement  from  the  staff  of  Campus 
Programs.  Other  student  groups  can  also  obtain  help  from  the 
trained  staff  merely  by  requesting  it. 

Leadership  Development.  Campus  Programs  offers  a  wide  range  of 
training  experiences  in  interpersonal  and  organizational 
development  skills  ranging  in  format  from  half-day  seminars  to 
weekend  workshops  to  full  semester  courses  earning  academic 
credit. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Social  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
advised  and  supported  by  Campus  Programs,  individually  and 
through  the  three  "umbrella"  organizations:  the  Intrafraternity 
Council,  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  and  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Association. 

Career  Center 

3121  Hornbake  Library,  South  Wing,  314-7225 

The  Career  Center  assists  students  from  across  campus  to  consider  career 
questions  and  concerns,  including  how  to  match  their  interests  and 
abilities  to  academic  majors  and  careers;  how  best  to  select  a  graduate 
school  or  find  a  job;  how  to  translate  classroom  preparation  to  a  career. 
Career  Center  programs  and  sen/ices  are  effective  beginning  in  the 
freshman  year  and  continuing  through  college.  Students  who  begin  to  plan 
their  education  and  career  early  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  direct 
themselves  toward  meaningful  and  rewarding  careers  upon  graduation. 

Programs,  Services,  and  Resources 

Career  Resource  Center.  The  Career  Resource  Center  provides 
information  and  guidance  for  career  exploration,  decision-making, 


graduate  school  planning  and  job  seeking.  The  center's  holdings 
include  comprehensive  reference  material  on  all  aspects  of  work, 
education,  and  career  exploration,  as  well  as  listings  of  job 
vacancies,  employer  and  graduate  school  information,  job  seeking 
guides  (resume  writing,  interviewing,  position  leads),  videotapes, 
employer  information,  and  the  DISCOVER  computerized  career 
information  system. 

Career  Counselors.  Career  counselors  assist  students  in  identifying 

careers  and  majors  suited  to  their  interests  and  skills,  and  in 
developing  the  skills  needed  for  their  job  search,  graduate  training, 
or  career  change.  Counselors  are  available  during  walk-in  hours  for 
brief  consultations  or  by  appointment. 

Workshops  and  Special  Events.  Group  programs  each  semester 
include:  Choosing  a  Major,  Interviewing,  Resume  Writing,  Senior  Job 
Search  Orientation,  Gaining  Experience  Through  Cooperative 
Education  and  Internships,  Job  Search  Strategies,  and  Applying  to 
Graduate  School.  Special  events  that  bring  students  and  employer 
representatives  together  for  information  exchange  and  employment 
contact  include:  Career  Week,  a  Graduate/Professional  School  Fair, 
the  Multi-Ethnic  Student  Career  and  Job  Fair,  and  the  International 
Student  Job  Fair. 

Placement  Manual  and  Career  Guide.  The  Placement  Manual  is 
designed  as  a  special  resource  guide  for  students  during  their  job 
searches.  Contents  include  resume  writing  guides,  successful 
interviewing  techniques,  and  job  search  strategies  that  work.  A 
preliminary  list  of  employers  participating  in  the  On-Campus 
Recruiting  Program  is  featured.  The  Career  Guide  is  intended  to 
assist  students  in  clarifying  career  goals  and  choosing  a  major. 
Contents  include  a  step-by-step  guide  to  exploring  career  options 
and  identifying  career  goals  through  various  exercises  involving  how 
interests  and  values  relate  to  career  options.  Both  the  Placement 
Manual  and  the  Career  Guide  are  available  to  students  free  of 
charge. 


Experiential  Learning  and  Employment  Programs 

Experiential  Learning  and  Employment  Programs  (ELEP)  provides  a 
number  of  learning  opportunities  that  encourage  students  to  test 
classroom  learning  in  work  situations,  explore  career  possibilities  by 
direct  participation,  learn  about  the  culture  and  people  of  an 
organization,  geographic  area,  or  academic  environment,  and 
enhance  their  personal  development  through  work  and  academic 
travel.  The  Programs  include  the  following: 

Internships.  Internships  are  paid  or  unpaid  work  experiences  with 
specific  educational  objectives  for  which  students  may  be  granted 
academic  credit.  Internships  are  available  for  most  majors.  The 
Career  Center  maintains  current  files  on  over  1000  private 
businesses  and  government  agencies  that  are  actively  seeking 
interns.  Workshops  are  offered  to  assist  students  in  the  process  of 
locating  internships.  Rnding  a  rewarding  internship  takes  time,  so 
students  should  start  looking  early  in  the  semester  before  they 
would  like  to  begin  work. 

Cooperative  Education  for  Liberal  Arts,  Business,  and  the 
Sciences  (Co«p).  Co-op  allows  students  to  learn  more  about  their 
field  of  study,  gain  paid,  professional-level  work  experience  that  is 
related  to  their  major,  and  earn  a  competitive  salary.  To  be  eligible, 
students  must  have  completed  thirty-six  semester  hours,  twelve 
UMCP  credits  the  semester  before  enrolling  in  the  co-op  program, 
and  maintain  a  minimum  2.0  cumulative  GPA.  Students  may  work 
either  full-time  or  part-time.  The  minimum  work  commitment  is  equal 
to  six  months  of  full-time  work.  Interested  students  must  attend  two 
required  information  and  preparation  sessions.  Students  should 
apply  the  semester  before  they  wish  to  begin  working.  See  the 
College  of  Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog  for  details  about  the 
Engineering  Co-op  Program. 

National  Student  Exchange  (NSE).  NSE  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  one  of  over  100  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  All  NSE  schools  are  regionally  accredited.  To  be 
eligible,  UMCP  students  must  have  a  2.5  GPA.  Students  must  earn 
their  final  thirty  hours  of  credits  at  College  Park.  March  1  is  the 
application  deadline. 

Experiential  Learning  Course — Courses  Numbered  386.  Some 
internships  and  cooperative  education  placements  may  be 
appropriate  for  academic  credit.  The  university  uses  the  course 
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number  386  to  denote  experiential  learning  credit.  The  College  Park 
Senate  has  established  the  following  regulations  governing  credit  for 
386: 

•  To  be  eligible  a  student  must  have  earned  56  credits,  including 
12  at  UMCP  and  3  in  the  department  in  v»hich  credit  is  to  be 
awarded. 

•  The  course  may  be  taken  by  permission  of  a  faculty  member,  if  it 
is  a  departmental  option  and  in  accordance  with  departmental 
policies. 

•  The  course  may  be  taken  for  a  letter  grade  or  pass/fail. 

•  386  IS  a  variable  credit  course.  Students  may  earn  from  3  to  6 
credits  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  departmental  policies. 

•  The  numt)er  of  credits  earned  depends  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked  at  the  internship  site  plus  time  spent  on  completing 
projects  as  stipulated  in  the  Learning  Proposal. 

•  386  may  tie  taken  only  once  in  any  given  department. 

•  386  may  be  taken  in  only  one  department  per  semester. 

•  386  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits  as  part  of  an 
undergraduate  program. 

In  order  to  earn  credit,  students  must  secure  a  faculty  sponsor  and 
complete  a  learning  proposal.  The  sponsor  must  be  a  faculty 
member  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  earn 
credit,  and  the  department  must  be  logically  related  to  the  work 
experience.  The  Learning  Proposal  is  a  one-page  contract  that  spells 
out  the  nature  of  the  internship,  specific  responsibilities, 
supervision,  method  of  evaluation,  learning  objectives  and  contact 
with  faculty  sponsor.  The  Learning  Proposal  must  be  signed  by  the 
student,  the  on-site  supervisor  and  the  faculty  sponsor  and  be 
submitted  to  the  Career  Center  for  approval.  Students  will  not  be 
pennltted  to  register  for  386  withoiit  this  approval. 

Other  courses: 

EDCP  108D — College  and  Career  Advancement.  Career  Planning 
and  Decision-Making.  Feeling  confused  about  choosing  a  major? 
This  course  will  help  identify  interests,  skills,  and  values  and  how 
they  relate  to  UMCP  majors  and  careers.  Recommended  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  1  cr. 

EDCP  108J — College  and  Career  Advancement.  Job  Search 
Strategies.  This  course  teaches  special  skills  needed  to  be 
successful  in  today's  job  market.  Topics  include  networking, 
interviewing,  resume  writing,  and  planning  for  the  career.  Junior  or 
Senior  standing  required.  1  cr. 

Credentials  Service.  Credentials  are  a  student's  permanent 
professional  record  including  letters  of  recommendation, 
evaluations,  and  course  and  resume  information.  Any  UMCP 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  and  UMCP  alumni  may  develop  a 
file.  Credential  files  are  most  helpful  to  students  applying  to 
graduate  and  professional  schools  (law,  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.), 
and  those  seeking  jobs  in  education,  government,  and  not-for-profit 
organizations.  All  senior  Education  majors  are  required  to  establish 
a  credential  file  for  employment  purposes. 

On-Campus  Recruiting  Program  (OCRP).  Each  year  over  500 
employers  come  to  campus  to  inten/iew  interested  students  who  are 
within  two  semesters  of  graduation.  Job  opportunities  are  concen- 
trated in  the  areas  of  management  training,  engineering,  computer 
science,  accounting  and  financial  operations,  and  scientific  research 
and  applications.  The  Baltimore-Washington  corridor  offers 
additional  opportunities  in  a  vanety  of  government  and  specialized 
careers.  Employers  also  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  information 
from  those  graduating  seniors  who  register  for  and  participate  in  the 
Candidate  Referral  database  service.  Job  searches  should  be 
initiated  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of  graduation. 


College  Park  Senate 

1100  Marie  Mount  Hall.  405-5805 

The  College  Park  Senate,  an  integral  part  of  the  institution's  system  of 
governance,  has  representation  from  all  segments  of  the  campus 
community:  staff,  faculty,  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Participation  in  the  senate  or  any  of  its  sixteen  standing  committees  is  an 
honor  and  a  responsibility. 

The  full  senate  meets  approximately  eight  times  a  year  to  consider  matters 
of  concern  to  the  institution,  including  academic  issues,  university  policies, 
plans,  facilities,  and  the  welfare  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  The  senate 
advises  the  president,  the  chancellor,  or  the  Board  of  Regents  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  To  become  a  student  senator,  students  must  be  elected 


through  their  college  or  school  or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Elections  are  held  every  year  during  the  spring  semester.  Students  are  also 
encouraged  to  participate  in  senate  standing  committees,  such  as  Student 
Affairs  and  Human  Relations.  These  committees  draw  membership  from 
the  campus  community  at  large  and  cover  every  aspect  of  campus  life  and 
function.  Details  about  the  election  and  appointment  processes  are 
available  from  the  College  Park  Senate  office. 

Community  Service  Programs 

1195  Stamp  Student  Union.  314-CARE 

Community  Sen/ice  Programs  (CSP)  provides  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
with  information  and  resources  about  community  service  and  volunteer 
opportunities.  A  listing  of  over  200  opportunities  for  individual  or  group 
involvement  in  short-term,  long-term  and  one-time-only  activities  is  available 
in  the  office.  CSP  can  also  help  students  identify  student  organizations 
involved  with  community  service.  Handouts  to  assist  students  in  selecting, 
pursuing  and  reflecting  upon  their  service  experience  and  a  monthly 
newsletter  listing  current  opportunities  are  also  available. 

Commuter  Affairs 

1195  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-5274 

The  Office  of  Commuter  Affairs  has  established  services  to  work  on  behalf 
of,  with,  and  for  the  commuter  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park. 

Carpoollng.  Students  interested  in  forming  a  carpool  can  join  the 
individual  match-up  program  by  filling  out  an  application  at  the  Office 
of  Commuter  Affairs  or  calling  1-800-492-3757.  Students  who 
carpool  with  three  or  more  people  may  apply  at  OCA  for  Priority 
Parking  and  receive  a  parking  permit  for  a  faculty/staff  lot. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Service  (314-3645)  maintains  up-to-date 
computerized  listings  of  rooms,  apartments,  and  houses  (both 
vacant  and  to  share).  Area  maps,  apartment  directories,  and 
brochures  concerning  topics  of  interest  to  commuter  students  are 
available  in  the  office. 

Settling  In.  Commuter  Connection,  a  newspaper  mailed  to  the 
homes  of  commuters  twice  a  semester,  contains  helpful  information 
on  campus  life.  UMaps,  unique  guides  to  the  institution  helping 
students  match  their  own  interests  with  courses,  careers,  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  on  campus,  are  available  in  the  Office 
of  Commuter  Affairs.  Through  the  S.H.O.W.  (Students  Helping, 
Orienting  and  Welcoming)  Program  (314-7250),  new  students  are 
matched  upon  request  with  upperclass  students  to  learn  about 
campus  life.  Meet  other  commuters  at  "Good  Morning, 
Commuters!"  for  coffee  and  campus  information  on  Wednesday 
mornings  at  the  Union. 

Shuttle-UM  (314-2255)  provides  bus  sewice  for  students,  faculty 
and  staff.  The  bus  system  offers  daytime  commuter  routes,  evening 
security  routes,  evening  security  call-a-ride,  and  transit  service  for 
disabled  faculty,  staff  or  students.  Schedules  are  available  at  the 
Stamp  Student  Union  Information  Desk,  the  Office  of  Commuter 
Affairs,  and  the  Shuttle-UM  Office. 

Counseling  Center 

Shoemaker  Building,  314-7651 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  comprehensive  psychological  and 
counseling  sen/ices  to  meet  the  mental  health  and  developmental  needs  of 
students.  Records  kept  as  part  of  providing  counseling  services  are 
confidential,  and  are  not  part  of  the  university's  educational  records.  The 
Counseling  Center  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  9:00 
p.m.  and  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

In  order  to  help  students  overcome  barriers  to  their  learning  and 
development,  the  Counseling  Center  provides  the  following  special  services 
and  programs: 

Counseling  Service  (314-7651).  Psychologists  provide 
professional,  individual  and  group  counseling  services  for  students 
with  social-emotional  and  educational-vocational  concerns. 
Counseling  is  available  to  overcome  depression,  career 
Indecisiveness,  anxiety,  loneliness  and  other  problems  experienced 
by  students.  Workshops  ranging  from  developing  assertiveness  and 
self-esteem  to  managing  stress  are  offered.  A  3:00  p.m.  Minority 
Student  Walk-in  Hour  is  held  daily.  The  center  also  provides  a  series 
of  tape-recorded  interviews  with  College  Park  academic  department 
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heads  about  courses  and  career  options  in  those  fields. 

Learning  Assistance  Service  (314-7693).  Educational  specialists 
offer  individual  and  group  sessions  for  improving  academic  skills 
such  as  reading,  writing,  listening,  notetaking,  and  learning 
mathematics  and  science  material.  Workshops  cover  such  topics  as 
study  skills,  time  management,  math  skills,  exam  anxiety,  and 
English  as  a  second  language. 

Disability  Support  Service  (314-7682,  TDD  314-7683).  Sen/ices  for 
disabled  students  include  assistance  in  locating  interpreters  for 
hearing  impaired  students,  readers  for  visually  impaired  students, 
and  access  guides  to  various  buildings  and  facilities  on  campus. 
Sen/ices  must  be  arranged  in  advance.  New  students  are  urged  to 
contact  the  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  committed  to  making 
reasonable  accommodations  that  will  permit  students  w'rth  specific 
learning  disabilities  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  required  subject  matter.  As  the  guiding  principle 
was  stated  by  the  College  Park  Senate  in  1989,  "consideration 
should  always  be  to  accommodate  the  student's  learning 
differences,  not  to  water  down  scholastic  requirements." 

Responsibilities  of  Students  with  Learning  DIsabllltles.  Students 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  identifying  their  disabilities  and 
for  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  learning  environment. 
Students  with  learning  disabilities  are  responsible  for  promptly 
communicating  their  needs  for  appropriate  accommodations  to  the 
Office  of  Disability  Support  Service  (DSS).  Students  may  be 
required  to  obtain  official  documentation,  testing  and  evaluation 
because  determination  of  appropriate  accommodation  is  based  on 
the  specific  nature  of  the  disability  in  individual  cases.  Some 
accommodations  are  within  the  authority  of  DSS  and/or  the  faculty 
member(s)  involved. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Unhrerslty  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

DSS  counsels  students  and  faculty  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  offices  regarding  whether  and  what  kind  of 
special  aids  or  adaptations  may  be  required  by  students  with 
disabilities.  Instructional,  testing,  and  evaluation  adjustments  may 
be  made  by  the  faculty  member(s)  Involved  after  the  specific 
learning  disability  has  been  identified,  verified,  and  discussed  with 
DSS.  The  Deans  will  make  the  final  decisions  regarding  requests 
for  adjustments  to  curriculum,  in  consultation  with  DSS  and  the 
faculty  member(s)  involved. 

Testing,  Researeh,  and  Data  Processing  Unit  (314-7688).  National 
testing  programs  such  as  CLEP,  GRE,  LSAT,  MCAT,  GMAT  and  Miller 
Analogies,  as  well  as  testing  for  counseling  purposes  including 
vocational  assessment  are  administered  through  this  office.  Staff 
members  produce  a  wide  variety  of  research  reports  on 
characteristics  of  students  and  the  campus  environment. 

Parent  Consultation  and  Child  Evaluation  Service  (314-7673). 

Professional  help  is  available  through  consultation,  testing,  and 
counseling  for  youngsters  ages  5  through  14,  and  families. 

Dining  Services 

1144  South  Dining  Hall,  314-8054 
Meal  Plan  Information,  314-8068 

Dining  Services  offers  several  alternative  meal  plans  at  31  different  dining 
locations  across  campus,  providing  flexibility,  convenience,  a  diverse 
selection  of  foods,  and  convenient  hours. 

Meal  plans  available  include  both  a  resident  meal  plan  with  two  options 
and  the  Terrapin  Express  Card  for  students  living  off-campus  or  students 
living  in  apartments  on  campus. 

Dining  locations  include  dining  rooms,  a  deli,  ethnic  eateries,  a  table- 
service  restaurant,  an  upscale  '50s-style  eatery,  a  bakery,  a  dairy  ice 
cream  shop,  traditional  fast  foods,  rotisserie  chicken,  three  convenience 
stores,  and  a  Taco  Bell  Express.  Students  may  obtain  more  information 
and  apply  for  a  meal  plan  in  the  Dining  Services  Contract  Office. 


Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences 

Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences:  1117  Hombake  Library,  314-8418 
Health  Professions  Advising:  405-2793 
Credit-By-Exam/Advanced  Placement/CLEP:  314-8418 
Law  Advising:  314-8418 

Many  university  students  decide  to  explore  their  academic  interests  before 
selecting  a  major. 

Working  with  a  staff  of  trained  academic  advisors  in  the  Division  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  these  students  are  able  to  explore  majors,  choose  and 
schedule  courses,  plan  their  academic  programs,  and  learn  about  campus- 
wide  resources  available  for  solving  problems  they  encounter.  To  assist 
students  in  exploring  the  CORE  general  education  program,  and  in  choosing 
courses  and  majors,  the  Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences  sponsors  the 
annual  "Celebrate  Learning"  series,  which  introduces  talented  faculty, 
teachers  and  researchers  from  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences  staff  works  closely  with  the  Career 
Center,  the  Counseling  Center,  various  tutoring  sen/ices,  and  advisors  from 
academic  departments  and  programs  across  campus  to  provide  a 
coordinated  advising  network  which  helps  students  design  their  personal 
academic  plans,  as  follows: 

Choosing  a  Ma)or  Providing  information  on  and  referral  to  the  wide 
range  of  academic  programs  available  to  students  and  coordinating 
with  services  offered  by  the  Career  Development  Center,  the 
Counseling  Center,  and  the  academic  colleges  and  departments. 
The  Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences  helps  students  select  majors 
to  match  their  interests  and  further  their  career  goals. 

Pre-professlonal  Advising:  Offering  pre-professional  advising  for 

students  Interested  in  law  and  the  health  professions.  For  further 
information  on  pre-professional  advising,  consult  the  entry  on 
Campus-wide  Programs  in  this  catalog,  or  call  314-8418  or  405- 
2793. 

Information  and  Referral:  Maintaining  Information  about  academic 
programs  and  requirements  and  academic  support  services  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  Workshops  designed  to  help 
students  select  majors  and  courses  are  offered  regularly  during  the 
early  registration  period. 

Troubleshooting:  Helping  individual  students  identify  and  solve 
specific  advising  problems  and  difficulties  with  administrative 
procedures,  such  as  transfer  credit  evaluation,  schedule  revisions, 
changing  majors,  errors  in  academic  records,  etc. 

Policy  Interpretation:  Keeping  students  and  advisors  informed 
about  new  academic  policies  and  helping  to  interpret  existing 
policies  and  practices  and  determine  under  what  conditions 
exceptions  might  be  granted. 

Credlt-by-Exam,  CLEP,  Advanced  Placement  (314-8418): 

Administering  the  campus-wide  program  of  cred"rt-by-examination  and 
coordinating  information  about  CLEP,  advanced  placement,  and 
International  baccalaureate  credits. 

General  Assistance:  Giving  general  assistance  to  students  who 
have  not  been  assigned  to  a  permanent  advising  home,  such  as 
students  visiting  this  campus  from  other  institutions. 

Educational  Talent  Search 

0112  Chemistry  Building,  314-7763 

The  Talent  Search  Program  identifies  and  recruits  low-income  and  potential 
first-generation  college  students  between  the  ages  of  12  and  27,  who 
display  the  talent  and  academic  ability  to  succeed  in  college,  or  who  would 
like  to  reenter  secondary  or  post-secondary  programs.  Through  outreach  to 
schools  and  community  agencies.  Talent  Search  provides  college 
orientation  and  placement  assistance  services,  advisement  on  post- 
secondary  career  and  financial  aid  resources,  pre-college  development 
programs  and  workshops,  tutorial  programs,  college  campus  visits,  and 
assistance  in  preparing  for  college  entrance  exams  and  the  application 
process.  The  program  serves  950  participants  annually. 


Financial  Aid 

0102  Lee  Building,  314-8313 


The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  (OSFA)  administers  a  variety  of  financial 
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assistance  and  student  employment  opportunities,  primarily  based  on  the 
need  of  the  applicant.  Members  of  the  office  staff  are  available  for 
individual  counseling  on  matters  pertaining  to  financial  planning  tor  college 
expenses.  For  additional  information,  see  the  chapter  on  Fees  and 
Financial  Aid  in  this  catalog. 

Health  Center 

Campus  Drive,  opposite  the  Stamp  Student  Union.  314-8180 

The  UM  University  Health  Center  is  a  nationally  accredited  ambulatory 
health  care  facility.  The  services  provided  by  the  University  Health  Center 
include  primary  care  for  illness  and  injury,  health  education  and 
consultation,  dental  clinic,  men's  clinic,  women's  clinic,  allergy  clinic. 
anonymous  HIV  testing,  substance  abuse  treatment,  travel  clinic,  sports 
medicine,  physical  therapy  (located  in  the  HLHP  building),  nutrition,  mental 
health,  social  services,  lab  services,  x-ray  and  a  pharmacy.  Individual  and 
group  health  education  programs  are  available  on  topics  such  as  sexual 
health  and  contraception,  stress  management,  substance  abuse,  date 
rape,  dental  health,  and  eating  disorders.  The  University  Health  Center  is 
open  Monday-Friday,  7:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m.  and  Saturday  and  Sunday.  9:00 
a.m.-5:00  p.m.  with  varied  hours  during  semester  breaks,  holidays,  and 
summer  sessions.  Students  are  seen  for  routine  care  between  9:00  a.m. 
and  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays.  Medical  services  are  limited  after  5:00  p.m. 
and  on  weekends. 

All  currently  registered  students  pay  a  mandatory  health  fee  and  are  eligible 
for  care.  While  the  student  health  fee  covers  most  routine  costs  at  the 
University  Health  Center,  there  are  additional  charges  for  x-rays,  lab  tests, 
dental  treatment,  allergy  injections,  physical  therapy  and  pharmacy 
supplies.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  carry  hospitalization  insurance.  A 
student  health  insurance  plan  is  available  through  the  university.  All 
students'  medical  records  are  strictly  confidential  and  may  be  released  only 
with  the  student's  consent  or  through  court-ordered  subpoena. 

The  University  Health  Center  gives  class  excuses  only  for  a  prolonged 
illness  or  missed  exams  due  to  a  serious  illness. 


University  Health  Center  Phone  Numbers: 


Information 
Appointments 
Dental  Clinic 
Health  Education 


314-8180  Health  Insurance 

314-8184  Mental  Health 

314-8178  Pharmacy 

314-8128  Substance  Abuse  Prog. 


314-8165 
314-8106 
314-8167 
314-8128 


Sexual  Assault  Hotline    314-2222 

Honor  Societies 

Students  who  excel  in  scholarship  and  leadership  may  be  invited  to  join  the 
appropriate  honor  society.  For  information,  contact  the  University  Honors 
Program,  405-6771.  Honor  societies  at  College  Park  include 

'Alpha  Epsilon  (Agricultural  Engineering) 

'Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (Pre-medicine) 

'Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (Sociology) 

'Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Scholarship-Freshmen) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting  major  in  Business  and  Management) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business  and  Management) 

Delta  Phi  Alpha  (National  German  Honors  Society) 

Eta  Beta  Rho  (Hebrew) 

'Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Financial  Management  Association 

'Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  (Geography) 

Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Scholarship  and  Leadership;  juniors 

and  seniors) 

lota  Lambda  Sigma  (Industrial  Education) 

'Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

'Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism) 

•Lambda  Pi  Eta  (Speech  Communication) 

'Mortar  Board  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

•Omega  Chi  Epsilon  (Chemical  Engineering) 

'Omega  Rho  (Business  and  Management) 

'Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Economics) 

'Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

'Omicron  Nu  (Home  Economics) 

Phi  Alpha  Epsilon  (Health  and  Human  Performance) 

'Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 

•Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Scholarship-Freshmen) 

•Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Senior  and  Graduate  Scholarship) 

•Phi  Sigma  (Biology) 


"Phi  Sigma  lota  (French  and  Italian) 

Phi  Sigma  Pi  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

Pi  Alpha  Xi  (Horticulture) 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics) 

Pi  Pi  (Slavic  Languages) 

•Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 

"Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 

Salamander  (Fire  Protection  Engineering) 

Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  (Microbiolo^) 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Society  of  Professional  Journalists) 

•Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish) 

•Sigma  Gamma  Tau  (Aerospace  Engineering) 

•Sigma  Tau  Delta  (English) 

•Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 

("Members  of  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies) 

Human  Relations  Programs 

1107  Hombake  Library.  405-2838 

The  Human  Relations  Office  (HRO)  is  responsible  for  initiating  action  in 
compliance  with  institution,  state,  and  federal  directives  designed  to 
provide  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities  for  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  students  and  employees.  It  also  monitors  the 
outcomes  of  actions  taken  in  this  regard,  reporting  its  findings  to  the 
president,  the  College  Park  Senate,  and  to  the  campus  community  at  large. 
The  HRO  will  provide  students  and  staff  with  general  information  on  equity 
efforts  and  on  the  status  of  equity  and  compliance  matters  at  the 
university. 

The  HRO  also  sponsors  programs  that  promote  cross-cultural  appreciation, 
sexual  harassment  prevention,  and  processes  complaints  of  discrimination, 
following  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Human  Relations  Code. 

Students  or  employees  having  a  concern  about  possible  inequities  in 
educational  or  employment  matters,  or  who  wish  to  register  a  complaint, 
may  contact  an  equity  administrator  (see  list  below). 

Campus  Equity  Council  (Administrators) 

HRO  Campus  Compliance  Officer 

Rodney  Petersen,  J.D.,  1107  Hombake  Library  405-2838 

Academic  Affairs 

Dr.  Cordell  Black.  1127  Main  Administration  405-7227 

Administrative  Affairs 

Dr.  Sylvia  Stewart.  1132  Main  Administration  405-1109 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

Dr.  Amel  Anderson,  1224  Symons  Hall  405-2085 

Architecture 

Mr.  Stephen  F.  Sachs,  1205  Architecture  BIdg.  40&6314 

Arts  and  Humanities 

Dr.  Martha  Solomon.  1102  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall  405-2993 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Dr.  Diana  Jackson,  2141  Tydings  Hall  405-1679 

Business  and  Management 

Dr.  William  Bradford.  1146  Tydings  Hall  405-2306 

Computer.  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Sciences 

Dr.  George  Goldenbaum,  3417  A.V.  Williams  Building  405-2313 

Education 

Dr.  Jeanette  Kreiser,  3119  Benjamin  Building  405-2339 

Engineering 

Dr.  Marilyn  Berman,  1137  Engineering  Classroom  BIdg.  405-3871 

Health  and  Human  Performance 

Ms.  Colleen  (Coke)  Farmer,  2314  HLHP  BIdg.  405-2475 

Human  Relations  Programs 

Dr.  Gladys  Brown  405-2838 

Institutional  Advancement 

Ms.  Patty  Wang,  3112  Lee  Building  405-7764 

Journalism 

Dr.  Greig  Stewart,  2115  Journalism  Building  405-2390 

Library  and  Information  Sen/ices 

Dr.  Claude  Walston,  4117K  Hornbake  Library  405-2033 

President's  Office 

Mr.  Ray  Gillian.  1111  Main  Administration  405-5795 

Public  Affairs 

Dr.  Lee  Badgett,  1123  Van  Munching  Hall  405-6348 

Student  Affairs 

Ms.  Sharon  Fries-Britt,  2108  Mitchell  Building  314-8431 

Undergraduate  Studies 

Ms.  Joann  Amadeo,  2130  Mitchell  Building  405-9362 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Cole  Student  Activities  Building.  314-7075 

The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  is  responsible  for  directing 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs  for  both  women  and  men,  and  for 
managing  the  College  Park  athletic  complex. 

Women's  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  include  cross  country,  field  hockey, 
soccer,  and  volleyball  in  the  fall;  basketball,  swimming,  indoor  track  and 
gymnastics  during  the  winter;  and  lacrosse,  Softball,  and  track  in  the 
spring.  Tennis  competition  Is  scheduled  in  both  the  fall  and  spring 
seasons. 

There  are  men's  teams  in  football,  soccer  and  cross  country  in  the  fall; 
basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  and  indoor  track  during  the  winter;  and 
baseball,  golf,  tennis,  lacrosse,  and  outdoor  track  in  the  spring. 

Most  men's  and  women's  teams  compete  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
(ACC)  and  all  compete  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(NCAA). 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Requirements  for 
Student  Athletes 

1.  NCAA  eligibility  for  regular  season  competition  subsequent  to  the 
student's  first  year  is  based  upon  satisfactory  completion  prior  to  each 
fall  term  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  of  acceptable  degree 
credits  or  an  average  of  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  per  term  of 
attendance. 

2.  The  calculation  of  credrt  hours  shall  be  based  upon  hours  accepted  for 
degree  credit  at  the  institution. 

3.  Student  athletes  must  declare  a  major  program  of  study  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  their  fifth  term  of  attendance. 

4.  Credrt  hours  earned  toward  athletic  eligibility  for  students  in  declared 
majors  must  be  acceptable  in  their  specific  majors. 

5.  The  24  credit  hours  of  acceptable  credit  required  each  year  may  include 
credits  earned  for  a  repeated  course  when  the  previous  grade  was  an  F, 
but  may  not  include  the  credrts  if  the  previous  grade  was  D  or  better. 

University  of  Maryland  Athletic  Eligibility  Requirements 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  requires  student  athletes  to 
maintain  a  specified  minimum  grade  point  average  to  be  eligible  for 
practice  and  competition.  The  following  standards  are  effective  for  fall  term, 
1994: 


Freshman  (second  tenn) 
2nd  year  enrollment 
3rd  year  enrollment 
4th  year  enrollment 
5th  year  enrollment 

Mid-Year  Enrollees 


1.29  cumulative  GPA 
1.78  cumulative  GPA 
1.86  cumulative  GPA 
2.00  cumulative  GPA 
2.00  cumulative  GPA 


Student  athletes  who  matriculate  in  the  spring  semester  are  required  to 
meet  the  following  grade  point  average  standards: 


End  of  1st 
End  of  2nd 
End  of  3rd 
End  of  4th 
End  of  5th 
End  of  6th 
End  of  7th 
End  of  8th 


semester 
semester 
semester 
semester 
semester 
semester 
semester 
semester 


1.29  cumulative  GPA 
1.78  cumulative  GPA 
1.86  cumulative  GPA 
1.86  cumulative  GPA 
1.94  cumulative  GPA 
2.00  cumulative  GPA 
2.00  cumulative  GPA 
2.00  cumulative  GPA 


Student  athletes  who  meet  the  required  grade  point  average  and  all  other 
conference,  insfrtutional,  and  NCAA  eligibility  requirements  will  be  eligible 
to  compete  and  practice  for  the  full  academic  year  with  the  exceptions 
noted  below: 

1.  Student  athletes  who  fail  to  meet  necessary  grade  point  average 
requirements  for  the  fall  semester  are  ineligible  for  the  entire  academic 
year.  However,  ineligible  student  athletes  may  restore  their  eligibility  at 
the  end  of  any  semester  if  they  raise  their  grade  point  average  to  the 
minimum  standard  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  Ineligible  student  athletes  are  not  permitted  to  practice  or  compete. 

3.  Rrst  semester  freshmen  and  transfer  student  athletes  will  be  required 
to  meet  established  grade  point  average  requirements  after  their  initial 
semester  at  the  university.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  attain  the 
appropriate  grade  point  averages  based  upon  year  of  enrollment. 

4.  Mid-year  matriculants  are  required  to  meet  the  established  GPA 
standard  for  each  of  their  first  three  semesters.  Thereafter,  they  will  be 
reviewed  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 


5.  Student  athletes  in  their  final  year  of  eligibility  must  maintain  a  2.0 
cumulative  GPA  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  practice  and  competition 
during  spring  term. 

6.  Eligible  student  athletes  who  go  on  academic  warning  after  fall  term  are 
required  to  attend  regularly  supervised  study  sessions  and  receive 
academic  support  services  as  assigned  by  the  Academic  Support  Unit 
Staff. 

7.  Dismissed  and  later  reinstated  student  athletes  are  ineligible  for  both 
practice  and  competition  until  they  meet  designated  grade  point 
averages. 

The  Office  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  also  sponsors  a  number  of  awards  for 
achievement  in  athletics  and/or  scholarship.  Consult  the  Student  Athlete 
Handbook  for  details. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Academic  Support  Unit,  314-7042. 

International  Education  Services 

3116A  Mitchell  Building,  314-7740 

International  students  and  faculty  receive  a  wide  variety  of  services 
designed  to  help  them  benefit  from  their  experience  in  the  United  States. 
International  Education  Services  works  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admission,  evaluating  academic  records  from  overseas  and 
processing  applications  for  English  proficiency,  visa,  and  financial 
requirements.  Other  services  provided  to  the  prospective  student  include 
special  advising  and  orientations,  help  with  securing  housing,  information 
about  programs  of  international  interest,  and  assistance  with  the  forms 
that  are  required  for  compliance  with  immigration  and  other  governmental 
regulations. 

Study  Abroad  Office.  American  students  and  faculty  receive 
advisement  and  information  about  study,  travel,  and  work  in 
other  countries.  Students  may  obtain  assistance  with  transfer 
credits,  reenrollment,  pre-registration,  and  housing  for  the 
semester  they  return  to  campus.  The  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  offers  study  abroad  programs  throughout  the  world. 
For  more  information  about  Study  Abroad,  see  the  Campus-wide 
Programs  section  of  this  catalog. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Non-native  Speakers.  The 

University  of  Maryland,  through  the  Maryland  English  Institute, 
offers  two  programs  of  English  language  instruction  for  those 
who  are  not  native  speakers  of  English.  For  those  students  who 
are  admissible  but  require  part-time  English  instruction,  the 
Maryland  English  Institute  offers  semi-intensive  (part-time) 
instruction.  Semi-intensive  study  would  also  require  the  student 
to  enroll  in  a  half-time  academic  program. 

Judicial  Programs 

2117  Mitchell  Building,  314-8204 

(To  report  instances  of  academic  dishonesty.  314-8450) 

General  Statement  of  Student  Responsibility.  Students  are  expected  to 

conduct  themselves  at  all  times  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  university 
responsibility  of  ensuring  to  all  members  of  the  community  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  educational  objectives,  and  of  protecting  the  safety,  welfare, 
rights,  and  property  of  all  members  of  the  communrty  and  of  the  university 
rtself.  Students  should  consult  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  Appendix  C, 
for  further  information. 

Student  judicial  board  members  are  invited  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  university  discipline  system  in  order  that  they  might 
contribute  their  insights  to  the  resolutions  of  disciplinary  cases.  Final 
authority  in  disciplinary  matters,  however,  is  vested  in  the  campus 
administration  and  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Disciplinary  Procedures.  Students  accused  of  violating  university 
regulations  are  accorded  fundamental  due  process  in  disciplinary 
proceedings.  Formal  rules  of  evidence,  however,  shall  not  t>e  applicable, 
nor  shall  deviations  from  prescribed  procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a 
decision  or  proceeding  unless  significant  prejudice  to  one  of  the  parties 
may  result.  University  hearing  and  conference  procedures  are  outlined  in 
the  documents  titled  "Preparing  for  a  Hearing"  and  "Preparing  for  a 
Conference,"  available  from  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs. 

Multi-Ethnic  Student  Education 

1101  Hombake  Library,  405-5616 

The  Office  of  Multi-Ethnic  Student  Education  (OMSE)  was  officially  created 
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on  July  1,  1972,  as  a  result  of  proposals  and  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  chancellor  from  the  Campus  Black  Community  and  the  Study 
Commission  on  Student  Lite.  The  office  exists  to  enhance  the  personal  and 
social  development  and  the  academic  success  of  multi-ethnic  students.  Its 
mission  is  to  work  together  with  other  resources  on  campus  to  provide 
support  services  for  multi-ethnic  students  throughout  their  college  career  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  (UMCP). 

Throughout  the  year  OMSE  implements  several  key  programs  that  have  as 
their  objective  enhancing  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  graduation  of 
multi-ethnic  students  at  UMCP.  Included  among  the  programs  are  the 
Tutorial  Program;  Job  Fair;  a  mentoring  program;  a  course,  EDCP  108N: 
College  and  Career  Advancement:  Concepts  and  Skills  for  Multi-Ethnic 
Students;  and  Celebrating  Academic  and  Leadership  Excellence  to 
recognize  outstanding  students  of  color  at  UMCP. 

The  OMSE  Tutorial  Program  is  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  multi- 
ethnic students  on  a  walk-in  or  appointment  basis. 

The  Annual  Career  and  Job  Fair  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  career 
development  of  multi-ethnic  undergraduates  at  all  levels.  It  brings 
representatives  from  local  and  national  companies  to  see  students  who  are 
interested  in  either  permanent  positions,  summer  positions,  internships,  or 
general  occupational  information.  Workshops  in  resume  writing  and 
interviewing  techniques  are  available  for  students  prior  to  the  Job  Fair. 

OMSE  staff  members  attempt  to  develop  a  healthy  socio-cultural  multi- 
ethnic community  by  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  organizing  of  pre- 
professional  societies  in  each  academic  department.  OMSE  supports  some 
and  works  cooperatively  with  a  number  of  multi-ethnic  pre-professional 
societies,  including  law,  business,  media,  engineering,  and  computer 
science.  OMSE  also  works  closely  with  the  campus  Asian  Student  Union, 
Hispanic  Student  Union,  Native  American  Student  Union,  Black  Student 
Union,  and  the  Panhellenic  Council. 

The  OMSE  office  suite  contains  a  study-lounge  that  doubles  as  a  tutorial 
center  and  an  OMSE/CSC  Open  VifAM  lab.  It  provides  multi-ethnic  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  study,  get  assistance  from  a  tutor,  or  work  at  state- 
of-the-art  computers  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

Nyumburu  Cultural  Center 

3125  South  Campus  Dining  Hall,  314-7758 

The  Nyumburu  Cultural  Center  serves  as  a  major  resource  of  cultural, 
historical  and  social  programming  at  UMCP.  The  center  works  closely  with 
student,  faculty  and  neighborhood  organizations  in  the  production  of  multi 
media,  diverse  programs  and  activities  based  on  the  African  American 
experience.  Nyumburu  is  home  for  the  Maryland  Gospel  Choir.  Shades  of 
Harlem  (performing  Arts  Ensemble)  UMCP  Chapter  of  the  NAACP, 
Sophisticated  Steppers  Modeling  Group,  Black  Drama  workshop.  Black 
Explosion  Newspaper  and  the  Miss  Black  Unity  Pageant. 

Orientation 

1195  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-8217 

The  primary  goal  of  orientation  is  to  ease  the  transition  of  new  students 
Into  the  university  community.  Orientation  begins  when  students  are 
admitted  to  the  university,  and  ends  at  the  culmination  of  the  first 
semester.  At  the  time  of  admission  to  the  university,  new  students  will 
receive  material  announcing  the  orientation  and  registration  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to 

•  introduce  new  students  to  the  academic  community, 

•  coordinate  academic  advisement  for  the  first  semester, 

•  introduce  campus  services  and  resources. 

•  register  students  for  their  first  semester  courses. 

The  Freshman  Program  runs  for  two  days  and  provides  new  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  interact  formally  and  informally  with  faculty, 
administrators,  returning  students,  and  other  new  students.  The  Transfer 
Program  lasts  for  one  day  and  focuses  on  transfer  evaluation,  advisement, 
and  registration. 

Note:  Students  who  arrive  after  8:30  a.m.  on  their  program  day  will  be 
reassigned  to  the  next  available  day. 

Parents  of  new  students  are  invited  to  attend  a  one-day  program 
specifically  designed  to  introduce  them  to  the  academic,  social,  and 
cultural  opportunities  of  the  university.  These  programs  are  offered  during 
June  and  July. 


The  Orientation  Office  also  coordinates  the  ongoing  one-credit  orientation 
course  EDCP  108-0.  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the 
world  of  higher  education  generally,  and  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
specifically.  The  course  is  taught  by  faculty  and  administrators,  and  is 
limited  to  22  students  per  section. 

Parking 

Parking  Garage  2  (on  Regents  Drive),  314-PARK 

The  Department  of  Campus  Parking  (DCP)  is  responsible  for  managing  and 
maintaining  over  16,000  parking  spaces  on  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  (UMCP)  campus.  All  students  who  plan  to  park  a  licensed 
motor  vehicle  in  one  of  these  spaces  must  register  for  a  parking  permit  at 
the  DCP  office.  Campus  resident  students  who  have  earned  55  or  fewer 
UMCP-accepted  credits  may  not  register  for  a  parking  permit. 

Because  UMCP  has  limited  parking  spaces,  parking  regulations  are  strictly 
enforced. 

Illegally  parked  vehicles,  as  well  as  those  vehicles  not  displaying  a  UMCP 
parking  permit,  will  be  ticketed,  and  students  with  outstanding  parking 
fines  may  be  barred  from  registration. 

Complete  parking  regulations,  a  disabled  parking  directory,  schedule  of 
fines,  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  DCP. 

Records  and  Registration 

First  floor,  Mitchell  Building,  314-8240 

The  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  provides  services  to  students  and 
academic  departments  related  to  the  processes  of  registration,  scheduling, 
withdrawal,  and  graduation.  The  office  also  maintains  students'  academic 
records,  and  issues  transcripts.  Staff  members  are  available  to  students 
for  consultation.  For  detailed  information  about  registration  procedures, 
student  records,  and  academic  regulations,  please  see  the  chapter  on 
Records  and  Registration  in  this  catalog. 

Recreation  Services 

1104  Reckord  Armory,  314-7218 
24-hour  recording:  314-5454 

Thousands  of  Maryland  students  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy 
their  college  experience  is  to  balance  academic  pursuits  with  recreational 
and  social  activities.  Campus  Recreation  Services  (CRS)  offers  students  a 
variety  of  healthy  leisure-time  activities  that  add  an  important  dimension  to 
student  life. 

Through  its  intramural  program,  CRS  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  more  than  25  organized  sports,  tournaments,  and  events 
each  year.  Activities  range  from  flag  football  to  Softball  to  wrestling. 

For  students  who  prefer  unstructured  physical  activities,  CRS  operates 
several  fitness  centers  and  weight  rooms  on  campus.  In  addition,  there  are 
two  swimming  pools  and  a  number  of  indoor  courts  on  which  to  play 
everything  from  basketball  to  volleyball. 

Aerobics  and  water  exercise  activities  are  always  a  good  way  to  stay  fit,  so 
CRS  offers  low-impact,  high-impact,  fat-bumer,  and  power  workouts  year- 
round. 

Sport  clubs  provide  another  way  for  all  students  to  participate  in 
recreational  activities.  Currently,  there  are  more  than  20  CRS-sponsored 
clubs  at  Maryland.  Clubs  range  in  interest  from  polo  to  Okinawan  karate, 
and  offer  students  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  instruction,  competition, 
practice,  and  socialization. 

Student  registration  fees  cover  virtually  all  costs  of  participating  in  CRS 
activities. 


Religious  Programs 

University  Memorial  Chapel  and  0101  Annapolis  Hall,  314-7884 
The  following  chaplains  and  their  services  are  available: 

1101  Memorial  Chapel,  405-8443 


Baptist 

Gerald  Buckner,  Chaplain 


Black  Ministries  Program 

Weldon  Thomas,  Chaplain  2120  Memorial  Chapel,  405-8445 
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Christian  Science 

Bob  Snyder,  Advisor 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  (Moimon) 

Neil  Petty,  Director 

Episcopal 

Thomas  Engram,  Chaplain 

Greek  Orthodox 

Kosmas  Karavellas 

Hindu 

Kiran  Sankhia,  Chaplain 

Jewish 

Seth  Mandell,  Chaplain 


1120  Memorial  Chapel,  474-0403 

7601  Mowatt  Lane 
College  Park,  MD  20740 
422-7570 


2116  Memorial  Chapel,  405-8453 
261-2104 

2112  Memorial  Chapel,  314-8008 

Jewish  Student  Center 

7612  Mowatt  Lane 

College  Park,  MD  20740,  422-6200 

2103  Memorial  Chapel,  405-8448 

4141  Guilford  Drive 
College  Park,  MD  20740 
864-6223 

2101  Memorial  Chapel,  405-8450 


Lutheran 

Elizabeth  Plati,  Chaplain 

Roman  Catholic 

Thomas  Kalita,  Chaplain 
Rita  Ricker,  Associate 

United  Campus  Mlnistiy 

Rob  Burdette,  Chaplain 

Holly  Ulmer,  Chaplain 

Ki  Yul  Chung,  Associate  Chaplain 

Resident  Life 

2100  Annapolis  Hall,  314-2100 


The  Department  of  Resident  Life  is  responsible  for  management  of  the 
residence  halls  as  well  as  for  cultural,  educational,  recreational,  and  social 
programming  activities  in  the  residence  halls.  A  staff  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  employees  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  resident  students. 

On-cannpus  housing/dining  is  readily  available  for  all  undergraduate 
students  in  35  undergraduate  residence  halls  near  academic,  cultural, 
social,  and  recreational  resources  of  the  campus.  All-male,  all-female,  and 
coeducational  living  arrangements  are  available  in  the  halls,  which 
accommodate  from  34  to  575  residents.  Most  new  students  will  be 
assigned  to  traditional  residence  halls.  Apartments  for  four  to  six  students, 
and  kitchenless  suites  for  four  to  eight  students  are  available  for  upper 
class  students. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  live  on  campus.  Freshman  and  transfer 
students  will  find  housing  accommodations  and  student  interaction  a 
benefit  to  the  college  experience.  To  secure  an  offer  of  housing  and  dining 
services  for  the  academic  year,  check  the  interest  block  on  the 
undergraduate  application  for  admission.  Students  may  also  apply  for  on- 
campus  housing  through  Resident  Life  after  they  are  admitted.  Once 
accommodated,  students  may  remain  in  residence  halls  throughout  their 
undergraduate  career. 

Stamp  Student  Union 

Administrative  Offices,  2104  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-8502 

The  Adele  H.  Stamp  Student  Union  is  the  "community  center"  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  More  than  17,000  students,  faculty, 
staff  members,  and  campus  guests  visit  the  union  daily  to  take  advantage 
of  its  services,  programs,  and  facilities.  The  union  offers  lounge  space,  a 
variety  of  information  services,  recreation  and  leisure  activities,  student 
sponsored  programs,  visual  arts,  retail  outlets,  and  more  than  40,000 
square  feet  of  resen/able  space. 

Information  Services 

•  Information  Center  located  in  the  main  lobby,  314-DESK 

•  Bulletin  Boards  located  throughout  the  building 

•  Copy  machines  in  the  main  lobby. 

•  Display  showcases  located  on  the  main  level 

Recreation  and  Leisure 

•  Hoff  Movie  Theatre,  314-HOFF 

•  Recreation  Center,  including  full-service  bowling  lanes,  billiard 
tables,  and  video  games,  314-BOWL. 

Student  Sponsored  Programs 

•  Stamp  Union  Program  Council  (SUPC),  a  student-directed  program 


board  whose  committees  plan  games,  tournaments,  concerts, 
lectures,  outdoor  recreation  trips,  and  bicycle  and  road  races,  314- 
8495. 

•  Student  Tutorial  Academic  Referral  Center  (STAR  Center),  offering 
tutor  listings  and  test  files,  314-8359. 

•  Student  Organization  offices  of  over  40  student  groups,  including 
the  Student  Government  Association. 

Visual  Arts,  314'ARTS 

•  Art  Center,  a  visual  arts  work  and  teaching  center,  offering  mini- 
courses  and  arts  services. 

•  Parents'  Association  Art  Gallery,  located  off  the  main  lobby. 

Retail  Outlets  (located  in  the  lower  level  mall  area) 

•  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Maryland  314-8603 

•  University  Book  Center  (lower  level)  314-BOOK 

•  Food  Services:Eateries,  Dory's  Ice  Cream,  Maryland  Food 
Coop,  Deli  and  Sandwich  Factory,  Pizza  Shop,  Roy  Rogers 
(779-3917),  and  Umberto's  Restaurant  (314-8022). 

•  Mailboxes  Etc.,  a  full  service  postal  and  packaging  facility  314-9982 

•  Ticket  Office,  offering  campus  performance  tickets,  and  a  full  Ticket 
Master  Outlet,  314-TKTS. 

•  Union  Shop,  featuring  snacks,  sodas,  tobacco,  newspapers  and 
magazines 

Reservable  Space 

The  union  offers  meeting  rooms  that  accommodate  groups  from  8  to  1000 
people.  For  reservations,  or  catering  information,  contact  the  Union 
Reservation  Office,  314-8488. 

stamp  student  Union  Hours 

The  union  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday,  7:00  a.m.  to  midnight;  Friday, 
7:00  a.m.  to  1:00  a.m.;  Saturday,  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  a.m.,  and  Sunday, 
noon  to  midnight. 

Tutoring 

Students  needing  tutoring  should  first  contact  their  professors  or  the 
graduate  teaching  assistants  assigned  to  courses.  They  should  inquire  also 
at  the  department  office  to  find  out  if  the  department  sponsors  any  tutoring 
services.  Many  campus  clubs,  organizations,  and  honors  societies  also 
offer  tutoring.  Check  out  the  Learning  Assistance  Center,  University  Honors 
Program,  Office  of  Multi-Ethnic  Student  Education,  and  the  STAR  Center  in 
the  Stamp  Student  Union. 

Tutoring  for  some  100  and  200  level  courses  is  available  through  the 
Intensive  Education  Development  Office,  0112  Chemistry  Building. 
Students  may  also  sign  up  as  tutors  at  lED.  Call  405-4736  for  further 
information. 


University  Book  Center 

Lower  level.  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-BOOK 

The  Book  Center  provides  a  convenient  (on-campus)  selection  of  textbooks 
and  general  interest  books,  including  literature,  technical  books,  and  best 
sellers.  It  also  offers  a  large  selection  of  school  and  office  supplies  and 
computer  software  and  supplies  to  meet  every  educational  need.  The  Book 
Center  also  carries  a  wide  selection  of  imprinted  clothes  and  related  rtems, 
plus  cards,  gifts,  snacks,  and  other  convenience  items  including  health  and 
beauty  aids. 

The  Book  Center  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  7:00 
p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday,  12:00 
noon  to  5:00  p.m.  Hours  subject  to  change  for  special  events. 

Upward  Bound  Program 

MATH  AND  SCIENCE  INITIATIVE 

1107  West  Education  Annex,  405-6776 

The  University  of  Maryland  Upward  Bound  Program  (UBP)  and  the  Math  and 
Science  Initiative  (MSI)  are  designed  to  generate  in  students  the  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  post-  secondary  education. 

The  UBP  supplements  its  participants'  secondary  school  experiences  by 
providing  each  student  with  opportunities  to  improve  or  develop  the  skills 
he  or  she  needs  in  order  to  acquire  a  positive  selfimage,  broaden 
educational  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  realize  undiscovered  potentials. 
Throughout  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer  residential  program, 
participants  may  take  advantage  of  the  UPB's  academic  instruction. 
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tutoring,  counseling,  and  innovative  educational  experiences  designed  to 
help  them  develop  the  basic  academic  skills  and  motivation  they  need  to 
achieve  success  in  secondary  school. 

High  school  students  in  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  counties  receive 
recommendations  to  the  UBP  from  their  high  school  principals,  teachers, 
and  counselors  or  from  the  Educational  Talent  Search  Program,  social 
sen/ice  agencies,  or  individuals  familiar  with  the  UPB. 

The  Math  and  Science  Initiative  component  of  UPB  is  a  pre-college 
program  for  high  school  students  interested  in  pursuing  math  or  science 
courses.  The  program  consists  of  an  intensive  six-week  summer 
residential  session  and  follow-up  activities  during  the  academic  year. 
Students  are  recruited  from  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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CHAPTER  4 


REGISTRATION,  ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS, 
AND  REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 

First  Poor  Mitchell  Building,  314-8240 

To  attend  classes  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  it  is 
necessary  to  process  an  official  registration.  Specific  r^istration  dates  and 
instructions  can  be  found  in  the  current  Schedule  of  Classes.  The  schedule 
is  issued  four  times  per  year:  prior  to  early  registration  for  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  The 
Summer  Programs  catalog  is  distributed  in  late  Ma.'ch. 

1.  Newly  admitted  students  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  attend  an 
orientation  session.  Advising  and  course  registration  are  part  of 
the  program.  All  newly  admitted  students  must  meet  with  an 
advisor  prior  to  registration. 

2.  All  newly  admitted  freshman  and  transfer  students  are  required  to 
provide  proof  of  immunization  for  measles,  rubella,  mumps,  and 
tetanus/dipWheria. 

3.  Currently  enrolled  students  are  invited  to  early  registration. 
Registration  appointments  for  the  fall  semester  begin  in  late 
March;  appointments  for  the  spring  semester  begin  in  late 
October. 

4.  Open  registration  follows  Early  Registration  and  continues  up  to 
the  first  day  of  classes.  During  this  time  students  may  make 
schedule  adjustments  or  process  an  original  registration. 

5.  The  schedule  adjustment  period  is  the  first  ten  day  of  classes  for 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  the  first  five  days  of  classes  for 
summer  sessions.  During  this  period,  full-time  undergraduates 
may  drop  or  add  courses,  change  sections,  or  change  credit  level 
with  no  charge.  Part-time  undergraduates  may  also  drop  or  add 
courses,  change  sections,  or  change  credrt  level,  but  they  should 
consult  the  deadline  section  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  to  avoid 
incurring  additional  charges.  The  choice  of  grading  method  optwn 
(including  the  pass-fail  option)  may  be  changed  only  during  the 
schedule  adjustment  period.  Registration  is  final  and  official  when 
all  fees  are  pakl. 

Departments  may  identify  courses  or  sections  of  courses  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs, 
which  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  schedule  adjustment  period  in 
spring  and  fall  semesters,  shall  require  faculty  or  departmental 
approval  for  students  to  add. 

Courses  may  be  added,  where  space  is  available,  during  the 
schedule  adjustment  period,  and  will  appear  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  along  with  other  courses  previously  listed. 
Courses  dropped  during  this  period  will  not  appear  on  the 
student's  permanent  record. 

6.  After  the  schedule  adjustment  period: 

a)  Courses  may  not  be  added  without  special  permission  of  the 
department  and  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled. 

b)  All  courses  for  which  the  student  is  enrolled  shall  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  student's  permanent  record.  Tne  student's  status 
shall  be  considered  as  fulKime  if  the  number  of  credit  hours 
enrolled  at  this  time  is  twelve  or  more. 

c)  An  official  class  list  for  each  course  being  offered  is  issued  to 
the  appropriate  department  by  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  a  class  if 
their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  class  list.  Instaictors  must 
report  discrepancies  to  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations. 

7.  The  drop  period  for  undergraduate  students  will  begin  at  the  close 
of  the  schedule  adjustment  period  and  terminate  at  the  end  of 
tenth  week  of  classes  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  at 


a  corresponding  time  for  summer  sessions. 

During  the  drop  period  a  student  may  drop  a  maximum  of  four 
credits.  However,  if  the  course  that  the  student  wishes  to  drop 
carries  more  than  four  credits,  the  student  may  drop  the  entire 
course  or,  in  the  case  of  a  variable  credit  course,  reduce  the  credit 
level  by  up  to  four  credrts.  Such  a  drop  will  be  recorded  on  the 
student's  permanent  record  with  the  notation  "W  and  will  be 
considered  to  represent  a  single  enrollment  (one  of  two  possible) 
in  the  course.  This  mark  shall  not  be  used  in  any  computation  of 
cumulative  grade  point  average. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  official  grade  lists  are  issued  to  each 
department.  Instructors  mark  the  final  grades  on  the  grade  lists, 
sign  the  lists  and  return  them  to  Records  and  Registration. 

9.  Withdrawal  from  the  University.  Students  wishing  to  withdraw 
from  al!  courses  must  do  so  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  classes. 
The  policies  governing  withdrawals  are  as  follows: 

a.  Should  a  student  desire  or  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
university  at  any  time,  he  or  she  must  secure  a  form  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Records  Office,  and  submit  the  form  along 
with  the  semester  registration  card. 

b.  The  effective  date  of  withdrawal  as  far  as  refunds  are 
concerned  is  the  date  that  the  withdrawal  form  is  received  by 
the  Records  Office.  Notation  of  withdrawal,  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  withdrawal,  will  be  posted  to  the  permanent  record. 
Instructors  and  college  offices  will  be  notified  of  all  withdrawn 
students.  The  deadline  date  for  submitting  the  withdrawal  form 
for  each  semester  is  the  last  day  of  classes.  Contact 
Undergraduate  Admission  for  readmission  information. 

c.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  or  change  in  registration  and  the 
reenrollment  of  students  who  are  called  to  active  military  duty 
during  the  semester.  The  student  (or  a  representative)  should 
bring  a  copy  of  the  military  orders  to  the  Records  Office  and 
process  "withdrawal"  papers  or  'change  in  registration' 
papers.  Complete  procedures  are  available  from  the  office  of 
Records  and  Registration. 

d.  Courses  are  not  counted  in  the  repeat  policy  limitations. 

10.  When  Dean's  approval  is  required,  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  normally  delegated  to 
the  dean  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  advised  in  the  Division 
of  Letters  and  Science. 


General  Education  Requirements 

Please  see  Chapter  5. 

Enrollment  in  Majors 

A  student  who  is  eligible  to  remain  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  may  transfer  among  curricula,  colleges,  or  other  academic  units 
except  where  limrtations  on  enrollments  have  been  approved.  Students 
must  be  enrolled  in  the  major  program  from  which  they  plan  to  graduate, 
when  registering  for  the  final  fifteen  hours  of  the  baccalaureate  program. 
This  requirement  also  applies  to  the  third  year  of  the  combined, 
preprofessional  degree  programs.  See  below  for  information  on  double 
majors  and  double  degrees. 

Credit  Unit  and  Load  Each  Semester 

No  baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer  than  120  semester  hours.  The 
semester  hour,  which  is  the  unit  of  credit,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject 
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pursued  one  period  a  week  for  one  semester.  Two  or  three  hours  of 
laboratory  or  field  work  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 
The  student  is  expected  to  devote  three  hours  a  week  in  classroom  or 
laboratory  or  in  outside  preparation  for  each  credit  hour  in  any  course. 

In  order  for  undergraduate  students  to  complete  most  curricula  in  four 
academic  years,  the  semester  credit  load  must  range  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  hours  so  that  they  would  complete  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours 
each  year  toward  the  degree.  Students  registering  for  more  than  nineteen 
hours  per  semester  must  have  the  approval  of  their  dean. 

Classification  of  Students 

Official  classifications  of  undergraduate  students  are  based  on  earned 
credits  as  follows:  freshman,  1-27  semester  hours;  sophomore,  28-55; 
junior.  56-85;  and  senior.  86  to  at  least  120. 

Concurrent  Undergraduate-Graduate  Registration 

A  senior  at  the  University  of  Maryland  whose  GPA  is  at  least  3.0  and  who  is 
within  seven  hours  of  completing  the  requirements  for  the  undergraduate 
degree  may,  with  the  approval  of  his  or  her  dean,  the  chair  of  the 
department  concerned,  and  the  Graduate  School,  register  for  graduate 
courses,  which  may  later  be  counted  for  graduate  credit  toward  an 
advanced  degree  at  this  university.  The  total  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  credits  in  the  senior  year  cannot  be  used  for  graduate  credit 
unless  proper  pre-arrangement  is  made.  Seniors  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  must  formally  apply  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  school. 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Graduate  L^vel  Courses 

Subject  to  requirements  determined  by  the  graduate  faculty  of  the 
department  or  program  offering  the  course,  undergraduate  students  may 
register  for  graduate  level  courses,  i.e.,  those  numbered  from  600  to  898, 
with  the  exception  of  799,  for  undergraduate  credit. 

A  student  seeking  to  utilize  the  option  will  normally  be  in  the  senior  year, 
have  earned  an  accumulated  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0,  have 
successfully  completed,  with  a  grade  of  "B'  or  better,  the  prerequisite  and 
correlative  courses,  and  be  a  major  in  the  offering  or  a  closely  related 
department.  The  student  will  be  required  to  obtain  prior  approval  of  the 
department  offering  the  course.  Graduate  School  approval  is  not  required. 

Enrollment  in  a  graduate  level  course  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
subsequent  departmental  or  graduate  school  approval  for  admission  into  a 
graduate  program,  nor  may  the  course  be  used  as  credit  for  a  graduate 
degree  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Individual  Combined  BA/MA  Programs 

In  1990,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  authorized  the 
development  of  individual  combined  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree 
programs.  For  complete  guidelines,  requirements,  and  application 
procedures,  students  should  consult  with  their  major  department  no  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions  or  Through  the  Inter- 
institutional  Registration  Program 

Courses  taken  at  another  institution  may  not  be  credited  toward  a  degree 
without  approval  in  advance  by  the  dean  of  the  college  from  which  the 
student  expects  a  degree.  The  same  rule  applies  to  off  campus  registration 
In  the  summer  program  of  another  institution  and  the  UMS  Concurrent 
Inter-institutional  Registration  Program.  Courses  taken  through  The 
Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  are  treated 
as  resident  credit.  (See  section  on  the  Consortium,  below.)  Permission  to 
enroll  in  off-campus  courses  must  be  requested  for  any  course  which  will 
eventually  be  added  to  the  Univers'ity  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  transcript. 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
consists  of  American  University,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Gallaudet  College,  Georgetown  University,  George  Washington  University, 
Howard  University,  Marymount  University,  Mt.  Vernon  College,  Trinity 
College,  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  able 
to  attend  certain  classes  at  the  other  campuses  and  have  the  credit 


considered  as  resident  credit  at  their  own  institutions.  The  intention  is  to 
allow  students  to  take  an  occasional  course  to  augment  a  program  rather 
than  to  develop  an  individual  program.  Payment  of  tuition  for  courses  will 
be  made  at  the  student's  home  campus. 

Currently  registered,  degree-seeking  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
undergraduates  may  participate  in  the  consortium  program  according  to  the 
stipulations  listed  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Golden 
ID  students  are  not  eligible  to  enroll  in  courses  through  the  consortium  with 
waiver  of  fees.  Students  interested  in  additional  information  about  the 
consortium  program  should  contact  the  consortium  coordinator  in  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration,  Mitchell  Building. 

UMS  Concurrent  Inter-lnstitutlonal  Registration  Program 

College  Park  undergraduate  students  participating  in  the  UMS  Concurrent 
Inter-Institutional  Registration  Program  should  get  permission  from  their 
dean.  Coursework  counts  as  resident  credit.  Students  participating  in  this 
program  must  be  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree  program  at  College  Park  for 
the  semester  in  which  these  courses  are  taken. 


Veterans  Benefits 

Students  attending  the  university  under  the  Veterans  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Title  38,  U.S.  Code)  may  receive  assistance  and  enrollment 
certification  at  the  Veterans  Certification  Office  in  Records  and 
Registration,  first  floor  of  the  Mitchell  Building.  Consult  the  Schedule  of 
Classes  for  further  information. 


Identification  Cards 

There  are  two  cards,  used  jointly,  to  identify  currently  enrolled  students:  the 
photo  ID  and  the  semester  registration  card.  The  photo  ID  card  is  issued  at 
the  time  the  student  first  registers  for  classes.  This  card  is  to  be  used  for 
the  entire  duration  of  enrollment.  Additionally,  students  who  have  food 
service  contracts  will  use  this  photo  identification  card.  Contact  Dining 
Sen/ices  directly  for  further  information.  The  semester  registration  card 
validates  the  photo  identification  card  and  is  issued  for  each  semester  in 
which  the  student  is  registered.  Both  cards  should  be  carried  at  all  times. 

Together  the  photo  identification  card  and  semester  registration  card  can 
be  used  by  students  to  withdraw  books  from  the  libraries,  for  admission  to 
most  athletic,  social,  and  cultural  events,  and  as  a  general  form  of 
identification  on  campus. 

There  is  a  replacement  charge  of  $1.00  for  lost  or  stolen  registration  cards 
and  $20.00  for  lost,  stolen,  or  broken  photo  identification  cards.  Questions 
concerning  the  identification  card  system  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration. 

Change  of  Address 

Students  are  expected  to  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  of 
any  change  in  their  local  or  permanent  address.  Change  of  Address  forms 
are  available  at  the  Registration  Counter,  first  floor,  Mitchell  Building  and  at 
the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  first  floor,  Lee  Building. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  ASSESSMENT/ 
EXAMINATIONS 


Attendance 


The  university  expects  each  student  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
his  or  her  academic  work  and  academic  progress.  The  student,  to 
progress  satisfactorily,  must  meet  the  quantitative  requirements 
of  each  course  for  which  he  or  she  is  registered.  Students  are 
expected  to  attend  classes  regularly,  for  consistent  attendance 
offers  the  most  effective  opportunrty  open  to  all  students  to  gain 
developing  command  of  the  concepts  and  materials  of  their 
course  of  study.  However,  attendance  in  class,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
not  a  criterion  for  evaluation  of  the  student's  degree  of  success  or 
failure.  Furthermore,  absences  (whether  excused  or  unexcused)  do 
not  alter  what  is  expected  of  the  student  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  Except  as  provided  below,  absences  will  not  be 
used  in  the  computation  of  grades,  and  the  recording  of  student 
absences  will  not  be  required  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  excuse  the  absences  of 
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students  that  result  from  the  following  causes:  illness  (where  the 
student  is  too  ill  to  attend  class),  religious  observance  (where  the 
nature  of  the  observance  prevents  the  student  from  being  present 
during  the  class  period),  participation  in  university  activities  at  the 
request  of  university  authorities,  and  compelling  circumstances 
beyond  the  student's  control.  Students  claiming  excused  absence 
must  furnish  documentary  support  for  their  assertion  that  absence 
resulted  from  one  of  these  causes. 

3.  In  certain  courses,  in-class  participation  is  an  ongoing  requirement 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  course,  for  example, 
courses  in  public  speaking,  courses  requiring  group  discussion, 
courses  emphasizing  physical  activity  and  conversation  in  foreign 
languages,  and  courses  with  laboratories.  In  other  courses, 
occasional  in-class  assessments  may  occur,  sometimes  without 
advance  notice.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  inform 
each  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  of  the  nature  of  in- 
class  participation  expected  and  what  effect  absences  will  have 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  in  the  course. 

4.  Absences  in  courses  where  in-class  participation  is  a  signrficant 
part  of  the  work  of  the  course  shall  be  handled  by  the  instructor  in 
the  course  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  his  or  her 
department  and  college. 

Assessment 

1.  The  university  provides  for  the  rescheduling  of  significant 
assessments  by  students  without  penalty,  when  such 
assessments  are  missed  by  students  with  an  excused  absence, 
except  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  assessment  precludes 
the  possibility  of  rescheduling.  In  no  case  may  an  examination  be 
scheduled  on  Rosh  Hoshanah,  Yom  KIppur,  Good  Friday  or  the 
flist  two  days  of  Passover.  (Students  who  have  a  concern  with 
other  religious  observances  should  see  their  instructor  at  the  start 
of  the  semester.)  An  instructor  is  not  under  obligation  to  give  a 
student  a  make-up  assessment  unless  the  failure  to  perform  was 
due  to  an  excused  absence,  that  is,  due  to  illness  (where  the 
student  is  too  ill  to  attend  class),  religious  observance  (where  the 
nature  of  the  observance  prevents  the  student  from  being  present 
during  the  class  period),  participation  in  universrty  activities  at  the 
request  of  university  authorities,  or  compelling  circumstances 
beyond  the  student's  control.  In  cases  of  dispute,  the  student  may 
appeal  to  the  chair  of  the  department  offering  the  course  within 
one  week  from  the  date  of  the  refusal  of  the  right  to  a  make-up 
assignment.  In  those  instances  where  the  instructor  is  the  chair, 
the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  dean;  the  chair's  or  dean's 
decision  is  final.  When  permitted,  a  make-up  assessment  must 
be  given  on  campus  unless  the  published  schedule  or  course 
description  requires  other  arrangements.  The  make-up 
assessment  must  be  at  a  time  and  place  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  instructor  and  student,  cover  only  the  material  for  which  the 
student  was  originally  responsible,  be  at  a  comparable  level  of 
difficulty  with  the  original  assessment,  and  be  given  within  a  time 
limit  that  retains  the  currency  of  the  material.  The  make-up 
assessment  must  not  interfere  with  the  student's  regularly 
scheduled  classes.  In  the  event  that  a  group  of  students  requires 
the  same  make-up  assessment,  one  make-up  assessment  time 
may  be  scheduled  at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  and  the 
largest  possible  number  of  students  involved. 

2.  The  student  must  notify  his  or  her  instructor  of  the  reason  for 
absence  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  the  reason  for  absence  from 
a  scheduled  assessment  is  known  well  in  advance  (for  example,  in 
cases  of  religious  observance  or  participation  in  university 
activities  at  the  request  of  university  authorities),  the  student 
must  inform  the  instructor  by  the  end  of  the  schedule  adjustment 
period.  Prior  notification  is  especially  important  in  connection  with 
final  examinations,  since  failure  to  reschedule  a  final  examination 
before  conclusion  of  the  final  examination  period  may  result  in 
loss  of  credits  during  the  semester.  Where  the  reason  is  not 
known  well  in  advance  (for  example,  in  cases  of  illness  or 
compelling  circumstances  beyond  the  student's  control),  the 
student  must  inform  the  instructor  as  soon  as  the  reason 
develops,  if  that  is  feasible,  or,  othenwise,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  development. 

3.  All  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  given  during  class  hours  in 
accordance  with  the  regularly  scheduled  (or  officially  "arranged") 
time  and  place  of  each  course  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
Unpublished  changes  in  the  scheduling  or  location  of 
classes/tests  must  be  approved  by  the  department  chair  and 
reported  to  the  dean.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be 
informed  concerning  the  dates  of  announced  quizzes,  tests,  and 
examinations. 

4.  A  final  examination  shall  be  given  in  every  undergraduate  course. 


Exceptions  may  be  made  with  the  written  approval  of  the  chair  of 
the  department  or  the  dean.  All  final  examinations  must  be  held 
on  the  examination  days  of  the  Official  Final  Examination 
Schedule.  No  final  examination  shall  be  given  at  a  time  other  than 
that  scheduled  in  the  Official  Final  Examination  Schedule  without 
written  permission  of  the  department  chair. 

5.  Graduating  seniors  will  be  expected  to  take  final  examinations 
during  the  regular  final  examination  period.  However,  graduating 
seniors  are  not  required  to  take  final  examinations  on  the  day  of 
graduation  or  on  any  regularly  scheduled  day  following  graduation. 
In  courses  with  examinations  scheduled  on  those  days,  graduating 
seniors  must  notify  their  instnjctors  by  the  end  of  the  schedule 
adjustment  period. 

6.  The  chair  of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  adequate 
administration  of  examinations  in  courses  under  his  or  her 
jurisdiction. 

7.  Every  examination  shall  be  designed  to  require  for  its  completion 
not  more  than  the  regularly  scheduled  period.  In  the  case  of  final 
examinations,  the  time  allotted  should  not  exceed  the  scheduled 
final  examination  period. 

8.  A  typewritten,  mimeographed  or  printed  set  of  questions  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  examinee  in  every  test  or 
examination  requiring  at  least  one  period,  unless  the  dean  has 
authorized  some  other  procedure. 

9.  The  following  rules  shall  govern  all  university  examinations,  unless 
the  instructor  for  a  specific  course  stipulates  alternate  rules  for 
that  course.  A  breach  of  any  of  the  rules  shall  constitute 
"disruption  of  class,"  a  disciplinary  offense  (Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  section  9[j]),  and  may  sen/e  as  the  basis  of  an  allegation 
of  academic  dishonesty. 

a.  Students  arriving  late  for  an  examination  may  not 
unreasonably  disrupt  the  examination  room. 

b.  Students  must  leave  all  unauthorized  materials  (e.g..  books, 
notes,  calculators)  with  the  proctor  before  being  seated. 

c.  Where  seating  arrangements  are  established  by  proctors, 

students  must  conform  to  these  arrangements. 

d.  Students  may  not  return  to  an  examination  room  after  leaving, 
unless  permission  to  do  so  has  been  granted  by  the  proctor 
prior  to  the  student's  departure. 

e.  Students  must  cease  conversation  prior  to  the  passing  out  of 
examination  papers  and  maintain  silence  during  the  entire 
examination  period. 

f.  Students  must  place  examination  papers  face  down  on  the 
writing  desk  until  the  examination  is  officially  begun  by  the 
proctor. 

g.  Students  must  keep  examination  papers  flat  on  the  writing 
desk  at  all  times. 

h.  Students  at  an  examination  must  be  prepared  to  show  current 
university  Identification. 

10.  Each  faculty  member  is  to  retain,  for  one  full  semester  after  a 
course  is  ended,  the  students'  final  examinations.  If  a  faculty 
member  goes  on  leave  for  a  semester  or  longer,  or  leaves  the 
university,  the  final  examinations  and  grade  records  for  the  course 
must  be  left  with  the  department  chair. 

Statement  on  Classroom  Climate 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  values  the  diversity  of  its 
student  body  and  is  committed  to  providing  a  classroom  atmosphere  that 
encourages  the  equitable  participation  of  all  students.  Patterns  of 
interaction  in  the  classroom  between  the  faculty  member  and  students  and 
among  the  students  themselves  may  inadvertently  communicate 
preconceptions  about  student  abilities  based  on  age,  disability,  ethnicity, 
gender,  national  origin,  race,  religion  or  sexual  orientation.  These  patterns 
are  due  in  part  to  the  differences  the  students  themselves  bring  to  the 
classroom.  Classroom  instructors  should  be  particularly  sensitive  to  being 
equitable  in  the  opportunities  they  provide  students  to  answer  questions  in 
class,  to  contribute  their  own  ideas,  and  to  participate  fully  in  projects  in 
and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Of  equal  importance  to  equity  in  the  classroom  is  the  need  to  attend  to 
potential  devaluation  of  students  that  can  occur  by  reference  to  demeaning 
stereotypes  of  any  group  and/or  overlooking  the  contributions  of  a 
particular  group  to  the  topic  under  discussion.  Joking  at  the  expense  of  any 
group  creates  an  inhospitable  environment  and  is  inappropriate.  Moreover, 
in  providing  evaluations  of  students,  it  is  essential  that  instructors  avoid 
distorting  these  evaluations  with  preconceived  expectations  about  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  any  group. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  individual  faculty  members  to  review  their 
classroom  behaviors,  and  those  of  any  teaching  assistants  they  supervise, 
to  ensure  that  students  are  treated  equitably  and  not  discouraged  or 
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devalued  based  on  their  differences.  Resources  for  self-evaluation  and 
training  for  faculty  members  on  classroom  climate  and  Interaction  patterns 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  Human  Relations. 


RECORDS 

Marking  System 

The  Records  Office,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Mitchell  Building,  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  student  records  and  issuing  official 
transcripts. 

The  following  symtwls  are  used  on  the  student's  permanent  record  for  all 
courses  in  v^hich  he  or  she  is  enrolled  after  the  initial  registration  and 
schedule  adjustment  period:  A,  8,  C,  D,  F,  I,  P,  S,  and  W.  These  marks 
remain  as  part  of  the  student's  permanent  records  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  the  original  instructor  on  certification,  approved  by  the  department 
chair  and  the  dean,  that  an  actual  mistake  was  made  in  determining  or 
recording  the  grade. 

A — denotes  excellent  mastery  of  the  subject  and  outstanding 
scholarship.  In  computations  of  cumulative  or  semester  averages,  a 
mark  of  A  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  4  quality  points  per  credit 
hour. 

B— denotes  good  mastery  of  the  subject  and  good  scholarship.  A 
mark  of  8  is  assigned  a  value  of  3  quality  points  per  credit  hour. 

C — denotes  acceptable  mastery  of  the  subject  and  the  usual 
achievement  expected.  A  mark  of  C  is  assigned  a  value  of  2  quality 
points  per  credit  hour. 

D — denotes  borderline  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  denotes 
marginal  performance,  and  it  does  not  represent  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  degree.  A  mark  of  D  is  assigned  a  value  of  1 
quality  point  per  credit  hour. 

F — denotes  failure  to  understand  the  subject  and  unsatisfactory 
performance.  A  mark  of  F  is  assigned  a  value  of  0  quality  points  per 
credit  hour. 

S — is  a  department  option  mark  that  may  be  used  to  denote 
satisfactory  performance  by  a  student  in  progressing  thesis 
projects,  orientation  courses,  practice  teaching,  and  the  like.  In 
computation  of  cumulative  averages  a  mark  of  S  will  not  be 
included. 

W — is  used  to  indicate  withdrawal  from  a  course  in  which  the 
student  was  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  adjustment  period. 
For  information  and  completeness,  the  mark  of  W  is  placed  on  the 
student's  permanent  record  by  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations.  The  instructor  will  be  notified  that  the  student  has 
withdrawn  from  the  course.  This  mark  is  not  used  in  any 
computation  of  quality  points  or  cumulative  average  totals  at  the 
end  of  the  semester. 

AudK— A  student  may  register  to  audit  a  course  or  courses  which 
have  been  designated  as  available  under  the  audit  option  and  in 
which  space  is  available.  The  notation  AUD  will  be  placed  on  the 
transcript  for  each  course  audited.  A  notation  to  the  effect  that  this 
symbol  does  not  imply  attendance  or  any  other  effort  in  the  course 
will  be  included  on  the  transcript  in  the  explanation  of  the  grading 
system. 

Pass-Fall — The  mark  of  P  is  a  student  option  mark,  equivalent  to  A, 
B,  C,or  0.  The  student  must  inform  the  Registration  Office  of  the 
selection  of  this  option  by  the  end  of  the  schedule  adjustment 
period. 

The  following  Pass-Fall  policy  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
implementation  beginning  with  the  spring  1989  semester: 

1.  To  register  for  a  course  under  the  pass-fail  option,  an 
undergraduate  must  have  completed  30  or  more  credit  hours  of 
college  credit  with  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.0.  At  least  15  of  these 
credit  hours  must  have  been  completed  at  UMCP  with  a  University 
of  Maryland  GPA  of  at  least  2.0. 

2.  Courses  for  which  this  option  applies  must  be  electives  in  the 
student's  program.  The  courses  may  not  be  college,  major,  field  of 
concentration,  or  general  education  program  requirements. 


3.  Only  one  course  per  semester  may  be  registered  for  under  the 
pass-fail  option. 

4.  No  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  taken  under  the 
pass-fail  option  during  a  student's  college  career. 

5.  Students  may  not  choose  this  option  when  re-reglstering  for  a 
course. 

6.  When  registering  under  the  pass-fail  option,  a  course  that  is 
passed  will  count  as  hours  in  the  student's  record  but  will  not  be 
computed  in  the  grade  point  average.  A  course  that  is  failed  will 
appear  on  the  student's  record  and  will  be  computed  both  in  the 
overall  average  and  the  semester  average. 

7.  Students  registering  for  a  course  under  the  pass-fail  option  are 
required  to  complete  all  regular  course  requirements.  Their  work 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  instructor  by  the  normal  procedure  for 
letter  grades.  The  instructor  will  submit  the  normal  grade.  The 
grades  A,  B,  C,  or  D  will  automatically  be  converted  by  the  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration  to  the  grade  P  on  the  student's 
permanent  record.  The  grade  F  will  remain  as  given.  The  choice  of 
grading  option  may  be  changed  only  during  the  schedule 
adjustment  period  for  courses  in  which  the  student  is  currently 
registered. 

Incompletes.  The  mark  of  "I"  is  an  exceptional  mark  that  is  an  instructor 
option.  It  is  given  only  to  a  student  whose  work  in  a  course  has  been 
qualitatively  satisfactory,  when,  because  of  illness  or  other  circumstances 
beyond  the  student's  control,  he  or  she  has  been  unable  to  complete  some 
small  portion  of  the  work  of  the  course.  In  no  case  will  the  mark  "I"  be 
recorded  for  a  student  who  has  not  completed  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  course. 

1.  The  student  will  remove  the  "I"  by  completing  work  assigned  by 
the  instructor.  It  is  the  student's  respqnsibility  to  request 
arrangements  for  completion  of  the  work  and  to  request  that  an 
Incomplete  Contract  be  written.  These  arrangements  must  be 
documented  in  the  Incomplete  Contract,  and  signed  by  both  the 
student  and  the  instructor. 

2.  The  Incomplete  Contract  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  the 
college  offering  the  course,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Records 
Office,  within  six  weeks  after  the  grade  submittal  deadline  or  the 
"I"  will  convert  to  a  grade  of  "F."  A  copy  of  the  signed  agreement 
should  also  be  filed  in  the  department  office. 

3.  All  course  work  required  by  an  Incomplete  Contract  must  be 
completed  by  the  time  stipulated  in  the  contract,  usually  the  end 
of  the  next  semester;  but  in  any  event,  no  later  than  one  year.  If 
the  instructor  is  unavailable,  the  department  chair  will,  upon 
request  of  the  student,  make  the  arrangements  for  the  student  to 
complete  the  course  requirements.  If  the  remaining  work  for  the 
course  as  defined  in  the  contract  is  not  completed  on  schedule, 
the  T  will  be  converted  to  the  grade  indicated  on  the  contract. 

4.  Exceptions  to  the  time  period  cited  above  may  be  granted  by  the 
student's  dean  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student  if 
circumstances  are  deemed  to  warrant  further  delay.  The  new 
completion  date  must  again  be  specified  and  agreed  to  in  writing 
by  the  student  and  the  dean. 

5.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  department  chair 
concerned  to  return  the  appropriate  supplementary  grade  report, 
both  to  the  appropriate  dean  and  to  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration,  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  of  the  Incomplete 
Contract. 

6.  The  "I"  cannot  be  removed  through  re-registration  for  the  course  or 
through  the  technique  of  "credit  by  examination."  In  any  event  this 
mark  shall  not  be  used  in  any  computation  of  quality  points  or 
cumulative  averages. 

Record  Notations 

in  addition  to  the  above  marks,  there  are  provisions  for  other  record  or 
transcript  notations  that  may  be  used  based  on  university  policy  and 
individual  circumstances. 

Duplicate  course:  Used  to  indicate  two  courses  with  the  same  course 
content.  The  second  course  is  counted  in  the  cumulative  totals  earned; 
both  courses  are  counted  in  the  cumulative  attempted  credit  and  in  the 
calculation  of  grade  point  average  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the 
student's  dean. 

Non-applicable  (Non-AppI):  In  all  cases  of  transfer  from  one  college  to 
another  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  the  dean  of  the 
receiving  college,  with  the  approval  of  the  student,  shall  indicate  which 
courses,  if  any,  in  the  student's  previous  academic  program  are  not 
applicable  to  his  or  her  new  program,  and  shall  notify  the  Office  of  Records 
and  Registration  of  the  adjustments  that  are  to  be  made  in  determining  the 
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student's  progress  toward  a  degree.  Deletions  may  occur  both  in  credits 
attempted  and  correspondingly  in  credits  earned.  This  evaluation  shall  be 
made  upon  the  student's  initial  entry  into  a  new  program,  not  thereafter.  If 
a  student  transfers  from  one  program  to  another,  his  or  her  record 
evaluation  shall  be  made  by  the  dean  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  or  she  were 
transferring  colleges.  If  the  student  subsequently  transfers  to  a  third 
college,  the  dean  of  the  third  college  shall  mal<e  a  similar  initial 
adjustment;  courses  marked  "nonapplicable"  by  the  second  dean  may 
become  applicable  in  the  third  program. 

Excluded  Credit  (Excl  Crd):  Excluded  credit  is  noted  when  Academic 
Clemency  has  been  granted. 

Campus  Repeat  Policy 

The  following  policies  apply  to  ALL  courses  that  may  not  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

1.  The  following  students  are  required  to  follow  the  new  repeat  policy: 

a.  All  new  freshmen  who  begin  at  UMCP  Fall  1990  and  after. 

b.  Transfer  students  from  schools  other  than  Maryland 
Community  Colleges  who  begin  at  UMCP  Fall  1990  and  after. 
This  includes  transfer  students  from  another  University  of 
Maryland  institution. 

2.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  a  student  may  repeat  a 
course.  Students  may  have  one  repeat  of  any  course  in  which  they 
earned  an  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  P,  S,  W,  I,  NGR  or  Audit;  they  cannot  be 
registered  (after  the  schedule  adjustment  period)  for  any  given 
course  more  than  twice.  A  student's  dean's  office  may  grant  an 
exception  allowing  an  additional  course  repeat.  In  this  case, 
students  must  present  a  plan  for  successfully  completing  the 
course.  All  attempts  win,  be  counted  toward  the  total  limit  for 
repeatable  credits. 

3.  Students  may  repeat  no  more  than  18  credits.  Additionally,  if  a 
student  withdraws  from  aj]  courses  during  a  semester,  those 
courses  are  not  included  in  this  limrt. 

4.  The  grade  point  average  will  include  all  attempts  at  a  given  course 
that  result  in  a  grade  of  A,  B.  C,  D,  or  F.  However,  to  help 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  adjust  to  the  UMCP  campus,  the 
following  two  exceptions  allow  for  the  cumulative  GPA  to  be 
calculated  so  that  only  the  higher  grade  is  included: 

•  When  the  repeated  course  was  taken  within  the  student's  first 
semester  at  UMCP,  or 

•  When  the  repeated  course  was  taken  within  the  student's  first 
24  credit  hours  attempted  (including  transfer  credits)  or  within 
the  semester  during  which  the  student  reached  the  24th  credrt 
hour  attempted. 

5.  Any  grade  earned  in  prior  attempts  of  a  repeated  course  will 
appear  on  the  student's  transcript,  regardless  of  whether  the 
grade  is  dropped  from,  or  included  in,  the  cumulative  grade  point 
average. 

6.  Repeat  by  transfer — If  a  student  repeats  by  transfer  a  course  that 
was  taken  before  or  during  the  semester  in  which  the  student 
reached  24  credits  attempted  (including  transfer  credits)  and  the 
transfer  grade  is  higher,  then  the  original  grade  in  the  course  will 
be  excluded  from  the  GPA  calculation. 

•  If  the  course  was  taken  after  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  reached  24  credits  attempted,  then  the  transfer 
course  will  not  replace  the  original  grade  in  the  GPA 
calculation.  Special  exceptions  can  be  requested  by  the  dean 
in  unusual  circumstances. 

Repeat  Policy  Prior  to  Fall  1990: 

The  following  students  follow  the  old  repeat  policy: 

•  Students  who  began  at  UMCP  before  the  Fall  1990  semester 
(including  students  who  enter  UMCP  for  summer  1990). 

•  Transfer  students  who  began  at  a  Maryland  Community 
College  before  Fall  1990. 

•  UMBC  College  of  Engineering  students  who  began  before 
1990. 

The  highest  grade  received  in  the  repeated  course  is  used  to  calculate  the 
GPA.  A  student  may  repeat  any  course;  however  no  student  may  be 
registered  for  a  course  more  than  three  times. 

If  a  student  repeats  a  course  in  which  he  or  she  has  already  earned  a  mark 
of  A,  B,  C,  D,  P,  or  S,  the  subsequent  attempt  shall  not  increase  the  total 
hours  earned  toward  the  degree.  Only  the  highest  mark  will  be  used  in 
computation  of  the  student's  cumulative  average.  Under  unusual 
circumstances,  the  student's  dean  may  grant  an  exception  to  this  policy. 


Academic  Clemency  Policy 

Undergraduate  students  returning  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  after  a  separation  of  a  minimum  of  five  calendar  years  may  pet'rtion 
the  appropriate  dean  to  have  a  number  of  previously  earned  grades  and 
credits  removed  from  the  calculation  of  their  cumulative  grade  point 
average.  Up  to  sixteen  credits  and  corresponding  grades  from  courses 
previously  completed  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  will  be 
removed  from  calculation  of  the  grade  point  average  and  will  not  be 
counted  toward  graduation  requirements.  The  petition  for  clemency  must 
be  filed  in  the  first  semester  of  return  to  the  institution.  Approval  is  neither 
automatic  or  guaranteed. 

Proficiency  Examination  Programs 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  offers  new,  continuing,  and 
returning  students  several  opportunities  to  earn  college  credit  by 
demonstrating  achievement  in  a  subject  field  through  examination.  College 
Park  recognizes  three  proficiency  examination  programs  for  credit: 
Advanced  Placement  (AP),  Departmental  Proficiency  Examination  Program 
(Credit  By  Examination),  and  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP). 
Undergraduate  students  may  earn  a  total  of  up  to  one-half  of  the  credits 
required  for  their  degree  through  examination.  Usually,  this  is  no  more  than 
60  credits.  Students  are  responsible  for  consulting  with  the  appropriate 
dean  or  advisor  about  the  applicability  of  any  credits  earned  by  examination 
to  a  specific  degree  program.  Students  should  also  seek  assistance  in 
determining  which  UMCP  courses  duplicate  credits  earned  for  an 
examination.  Students  will  not  receive  credit  for  both  passing  an 
examination  and  completing  an  equivalent  course. 

Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Credit.  For  complete  information  about  the 
applicability  of  AP  exams  and  the  assignment  of  credit,  please  see  the 
Admission  chapter  of  this  catalog. 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examination  (Credit  by  Examination). 

College  Park  Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations,  customarily  referred 
to  as  "credit  by  examination."  are  comparable  to  comprehensive  final 
examinations  in  a  course.  Although  the  mathematics  and  foreign  language 
departments  receive  the  most  applications  for  credit  by  examination,  many 
departments  will  provide  examinations  for  certain  of  their  courses.  Initial 
inquiry  as  to  whether  an  examination  in  a  specific  course  is  available  is 
best  made  at  the  academic  department  which  offers  the  course  in 
question. 

If  an  examination  for  a  course  is  available,  the  department  will  provide 
Information  regarding  time  and  place,  type  of  examination,  and  material 
which  might  be  helpful  in  preparing  for  the  examination.  An  undergraduate 
who  passes  a  departmental  proficiency  examination  is  given  credit  and 
quality  points  toward  graduation  in  the  amount  regularly  allowed  in  the 
course,  provided  such  credits  do  not  duplicate  credit  obtained  by  some 
other  means. 

After  making  arrangements  with  the  department,  apply  through  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office,  1117  Hornbake,  314-8418. 

Policies  governing  credit  by  examination: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Posting  of  credit  earned,  however,  will 
be  delayed  until  the  student  is  registered. 

2.  Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  taken  for 
courses  in  which  the  student  has  remained  registered  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  beyond  the  Schedule 
Adjustment  Period  with  a  transcript  notation  of  "W." 

3.  Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  used  to  change 
grades,  including  Incompletes  and  Withdrawals. 

4.  Application  for  credit-by-examination  is  equivalent  to  registration 
for  the  course;  however,  the  following  conditions  apply: 

a.  A  student  may  cancel  the  application  at  any  time  prior  to 
completion  of  the  examination  with  no  entry  on  his/her 
permanent  record.  (Equivalent  to  the  schedule  adjustment 
period.) 

b.  The  instructor  makes  the  results  of  the  examination  available 
to  the  student  prior  to  formal  submission  of  the  grade.  Before 
final  submission  of  the  grade,  the  student  may  elect  not  to 
have  this  grade  recorded.  In  this  case,  a  mark  of  W  is 
recorded.  (Equivalent  to  the  drop  period.) 

c.  No  examination  may  be  attempted  more  than  twice. 

d.  The  instructor  must  certify  on  the  report  of  the  examination 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  that 
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copies  of  the  examination  questions  (or  identifying  information 

in  the  case  of  standardized  examinations),  and  the  student's 

answers  have  been  filed  with  the  Chair  of  the  department 

offering  the  course. 

5.     If  accepted  by  the  student  (see  4,b,  above),  letter  grades  earned 

through  credit  by  examination  are  entered  on  the  student's 

transcript,  and  are  used  in  computing  his/her  cumulative  grade 

point  average.  A  student  may  elect  to  take  a  "credit  by 

examination"  "Pass-Fail'  only  if  the  credit  fulfills  an  elective  in  the 

student's  degree  program.  No  college,  major,  field  of 

concentration,  or  general  education  program  requirement  may  be 

taken  under  the  pass-fall  option.  Please  refer  to  the  Pass-Fail 

policy  under  the  "Records"  section  in  this  chapter. 

College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

The  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  recognizes  college-level 
competence  achieved  outside  the  college  classroom.  Two  types  of  CLEP 
tests  are  available:  General  Examinations,  which  cover  the  content  of  a 
broad  field  of  study;  and  Subject  Examinations,  which  cover  the  specific 
content  of  a  college  course.  Credit  can  be  earned  and  will  be  recognized  by 
College  Park  for  some  CLEP  General  or  Subject  Examinations,  provided 
satisfactory  scores  are  attained.  Credits  earned  under  CLEP  are  not 
considered  "residence"  credit,  but  are  treated  as  transfer  credit. 

CLEP  exams  are  administered  at  CLEP  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country.  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  is  a  CLEP  Test  Center 
(Test  Center  Code  #5814).  To  obtain  an  application  or  additional 
information,  contact  the  CLEP  Administrator  in  the  Counseling  Center, 
Room  0106A  Shoemaker  Hall,  (314-7688),  or  write  to  CLEP,  CN  6600, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08541-6600. 

Students  who  want  to  earn  credit  through  CLEP  must  request  their  official 
score  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions, 
Mitchell  Building.  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  (The 
UMCP  Score  Recipient  Code  is  #5814.) 

Policies  governing  CLEP  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  student  must  matriculate  at  College  Park  before  CLEP  credits 
are  officially  posted.  The  posting  will  not  be  done  until  a  student 
has  established  a  record. 

2.  Each  institution  of  the  University  of  Maryland  System  establishes 
standards  for  acceptance  of  CLEP  exemptions  and  credits. 
Students  must  check  with  the  institution  to  which  they  will  transfer 
to  leam  if  they  will  lose,  maintain,  or  gain  credit. 

3.  College  Park  will  award  credrt  for  a  CLEP  examination 

(a)  provided  the  examination  was  being  accepted  for  credit  here 
on  the  date  the  student  took  the  examination,  and 

(b)  provided  that  the  examination  was  not  taken  during  a 
student's  final  thirty  credits.  The  final  thirty  hours  of  credrt 
are  to  be  taken  in  residence,  unless  prior  approval  has  been 
granted  by  the  student's  dean. 

4.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  completing  a  course  and  passing 

an  examination  covering  substantially  the  same  material. 

5.  Furthermore,  credit  will  not  be  awarded  for  CLEP  examinations  if 
the  student  has  previously  completed  more  advanced  courses  in 
the  same  field. 

6.  CLEP  examinations  posted  on  transcripts  from  other  institutions 
will  be  accepted  if  the  examination  has  been  approved  by  College 
Park  and  the  scores  reported  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  those 
required  by  this  institution.  If  the  transcript  from  the  prior 
institution  does  not  carry  the  scores,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  to  request  Educational  Testing  Service  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  official  report  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

College  Park  awards  credits  for  CLEP  Examinations  only  as  indicated  on  the 
chart  provided  in  this  chapter  (if  an  examination  is  not  listed,  it  is  not 
accepted  for  credit  at  this  institution). 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  applicability  of  specific  credit  to  your 
program,  consult  the  list  provided  in  this  catalog  or  contact  your  Dean's 
Office. 


TRANSFER  CREDIT 

(For  Current  UMCP  Students) 

The  Records  Office  posts  all  transfer  credit  that  would  be  acceptable  to  any 
of  the  degree  programs  at  the  Universrty  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  The 


dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  determines  which 
transfer  credits  are  applicable  to  the  student's  degree  program.  In  general, 
credit  from  academic  courses  taken  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
accredited  by  a  regional  accrediting  association  will  transfer,  provided  that 
the  course  is  completed  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C  and  the  course  is  similar 
in  content  and  level  to  work  offered  at  College  Park.  The  title  of  courses 
accepted  for  transfer  credit  will  be  noted  on  the  student's  record;  however. 
the  grade  will  not.  Grades  from  transferred  courses  are  not  included  in  the 
UMCP  grade  point  average  calculation.  See  the  chapter  on  Admission  In 
this  catalog  for  additional  information. 

Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions  While  Attending  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park 

1.  Courses  taken  at  another  InstHutlon  may  not  be  credited  toward 
a  degree  without  approval  in  advance  by  the  dean  of  the  college 
from  which  the  student  expects  a  degree.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  registration  in  the  summer  program  of  another  institution. 
"Permission  to  Enroll  in  Another  Institution"  forms  are  available  in 
the  office  of  the  student's  dean.  This  form  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  college  for  any  course  which  will  eventually  be 
added  to  the  College  Park  transcript. 

2.  Courses  taken  at  other  University  of  Maryland  Institutions 

For  students  who  began  their  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  in  fall  1989  or  later,  all  coursework 
taken  at  any  University  of  Maryland  System  (UMS)  institution  will 
be  posted  as  transfer  credit.  For  all  students  who  attended 
College  Park  prior  to  fall  1989,  courses  taken  at  another 
University  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  institution  (UMBC,  UMAB, 
UMES.  UMUC)  prior  to  fall  1989  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative 
GPA.  Courses  taken  at  any  other  institution  may  not  be  credited 
toward  a  degree  without  advance  approval.  See  #1  above  for 
information. 

3.  UMS  Concurrent  Inter^nstltutional  Registration  Program 
College  Park  undergraduate  students  participating  in  the  UMS 
Concurrent  Inter-Institutional  Registration  Program  should  obtain 
permission  from  their  dean.  Coursework  counts  as  resident  credit. 
Students  participating  in  this  program  must  be  enrolled  full-time  in 
a  degree  program  at  College  Park  for  the  semester  in  which  these 
courses  are  taken. 

4.  Consortium  of  Unhrersltles  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Courses  taken  through  the  Consortium  are  considered  to  be 
resident  credit.  See  above  under  "Consortium'  and  see  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  information. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RETENTION 

Academic  retention  is  based  solely  on  grade  point  average  (GPA).  The 
significance  of  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  (cumulative  GPA)  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  credits  attempted.  A  minimum  of  120  credits  of 
successfully  completed  (not  I,  F,  or  W)  course  credits  is  required  for 
graduation  in  any  degree  curriculum. 

Satisfactory  Performance  applies  to  those  students  with  a  cumulative  GPA 
between  4.000  and  2.000. 

Semester  Academic  Honors  (Dean's  Ust)  will  be  awarded  to  a  student 
who  completes  within  any  given  semester  twelve  or  more  credits  (excluding 
courses  with  grades  of  P  and  S)  with  a  semester  GPA  of  3.500  or  higher. 
This  notation  will  be  placed  on  the  individual's  permanent  record. 

Unsatisfactory  Performance:  Students  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  less  than 
2.000  fall  into  three  categories:  Unsatisfactory  Performance,  Academic 
Warning  and  Academic  Dismissal.  The  notations  Academic  Warning  and 
Academic  Dismissal  will  be  placed  on  the  student's  permanent  record.  The 
cumulative  GPA  that  defines  each  of  the  categories  varies  according  to  the 
credit  level  as  noted  below: 


GPA  Retention  Levels 

CredK  Unsatisfactory 

Level  Perfomiance 

0-13  1.290-1.999 

14-28  1.780-1.999 

29-56  1.86ai.999 

57-74  1.940-1.999 

75-more  


Academk;  Academic 

Warning  Olsmtssal 

0.23ai.289  0.000O.229 

1.280-1.779  0.000-1.279 

1.630-1.859  0.000-1.629 

1.830-1.939  0.000-1.829 

1.940-1.999  0.000-1.939 


1.  Credit  level:  Courses  with  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  F,  P,  S  and  transfer 
credit  from  other  institutions.  Advanced  Placement,  CLEP  and 
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EQUIVALENT 

CREDITS  OR  RELATED 


TITLE 

SCORE 

AWARDED 

COURSES 

MAJOR        CORE         USP 
APPLICABILITY 

NOTES 

GENERAL  EXAMS 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

500 

6  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No                No              No 

HUMANITIES 

Subscore  II 

500 

3  Credits 

LL  Elective 

No                No              No 

Subscore  II  is  the  Literature  subscore. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
and  HISTORY 


3  Credits  Li  Elective 


No  No  No  Subscore  I  is  the  Social  Science  subscore. 


SUBJECT  EXAMS 


BIOLOGY 

Gen.  Biolo^ 


Students  who  receive  CLEP  credit  in  Biology  and 
wish  to  take  additional  BIOL  credit  should  enroll  in 
BIOL  105. 


CHEMISTRY 

Gen.  Chemistry 


Students  who  receive  CLEP  credit  in  Chemist/y  and 
wish  to  take  additional  CHEM  credit  should  enroll  in 
CHEM  103  or  CHEM  103H. 


ECONOMICS 

"Intro.  Macro 


'Intro  Micro 


51-64 

3  Cred'its 

ECON  205 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

65 

3  Credits 

ECON  201 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

51-64 

3  Credits 

ECON  105 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

65 

3  Credits 

ECON  203 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Credit  will  be  given  for  either  ECON  201  or  ECON 
205  as  a  result  of  the  introductory  macro-economic 
examination,  not  both. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  either  ECON  203  or  ECON 
105  as  a  result  of  the  introductory  micro-economics 
examination,  not  both. 


ENGUSH 

Analysis  & 

Interpretation 

of  Literature 
"College 

Composition 

Essay"" 


None  None 

3  Credits  See  Note- 


No 

No 


""To  receive  credit  for  CLEP,  and  fulfill  fundamental 
studies  ENGL  101,  students  with  satisfactory  CLEP 
scores  must  submit  portfolios  of  written  work  for 
evaluation  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Writing 
Programs  (3119  Campus  Surge).  Contact  the 
Office  for  information  about  portfolio  content 
(301-405-3771). 


GOVERNMENT 

American 

Government  52 


3  Credits  GVPT  170 


For  CORE.  GVPT  170  fulfills  a  BSS  requirement: 
for  USP,  it  fulfills  cin  Area  D  requirement. 


MATHEMATICS 

"Calculus  &  Elem. 

Functions 

50 

6  Credits 

MATH  140 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

"College  Algebra 

— 

None 

None 

No 

No 

No 

College  Algebra/ 

Trigonometry 

49 

3  Credits 

MATH  115 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

For  CORE,  MATH  140  fulfills  the  Math  &  Formal 
Reasoning  non-lab  requirement;  for  USP,  rt  fulfills 
the  Area  B  non-lab  requirement.  MATH  140  also 
fulfills  CORE  and  USP  Fundamental  Studies  Math 
requirements.  MATH  115  fulfills  CORE  and  USP 
Fundamental  Studies  Math  requirement. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Gen.  Psychology 


The  Psycholo^  Department  awards  no  credit  for 
this  examination. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Inlrod.  Sociolo^ 


Sociology  majors  who  receive  credit  for  this  exam  will 
be  exempt  from  SOCY  100.  Other  students  who 
wish  to  fulfill  either  a  CORE  or  USP  requirement  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  SOCY  105. 


Please  Note:  LL  refers  to  courses  at  the  lower  (100  and  200)  level.  Any  test  not  listed  will  not  be  accepted  for  credit  at  UMCP. 

Students  may  not  receive  credK  both  for  CLEP  courses  and  for  equivalent  UMCP  courses  or  transfer  courses.  CLEP  credit  will  be  deleted  In  such 

cases.  Applicable  scores  for  a  particular  examination  are  those  In  effect  when  a  student  takes  the  exam.  Contact  your  College  Dean  If  you  have 

questions. 

*  These  tests  are  scheduled  to  be  revised  during  1993-94.  At  the  time  this  catalog  was  printed.  Information  on  the  new  versions  of  those  tests 
was  not  available.  Changes  In  UMCP  acceptance  of  credK  for  these  exams  are  possible.  Contact  the  Testing  Office  (301-314-7688)  for  up-to<late 
information. 
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other  similar  tests  in  which  credit  is  given. 

2.  Computation  of  GPA:  GPA  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  quality  points  accumulated  in  courses  for  which  a  grade 
of  A.  B.  C.  D.  or  F  has  been  assigned  by  the  total  number  of 
credits  attempted  in  those  courses.  Courses  for  which  a  mark  of 
P,  S.  I  or  NCR  has  been  assigned  are  not  included  in  computing 
the  GPA.  Each  letter  grade  has  a  numerical  value:  A=4;  B=3;  C=2; 
D=l:  F=0.  Multiplying  this  value  by  the  number  of  credits  for  a 
particular  course  gives  the  number  of  quality  points  earned  for 
that  course. 

3.  Students  with  an  unsatisfactory  performance  for  any  semester  will 
be  urged  in  writing  to  consult  their  advisors. 

4.  Students  on  academic  warning  will  have  this  fact  noted  on  their 
transcripts  and  will  be  urged  in  writing  to  consult  with  their 
advisors  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester.  Students 
who  receive  an  academic  warning  in  any  semester  will  not  be 
allowed  either  to  add  or  drop  courses  or  to  register  during  the 
semester  following  the  receipt  of  the  academic  warning  without 
seeing  an  advisor. 

5.  Any  student  with  sixty  credits  or  more  attempted  and  who 
thereafter  received  academic  warning  for  two  consecutive 
semesters  will  be  academically  dismissed.  Students  who  are 
academically  dismissed  will  have  this  action  entered  on  their 
transcript. 

6.  Students  transferring  to  UMCP  will  not  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
their  first  semester  if  they  earn  a  GPA  of  0.23  or  above.  (A  student 
who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  Academic  Dismissal  will 
receive  an  Academic  Warning.)  Thereafter,  such  a  student  will  be 
subject  to  the  normal  standards  of  academic  progress.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  students  reinstated  or  readmitted  to 
College  Park. 

7.  A  student  who  has  been  academically  dismissed  and  who  is 
reinstated  will  be  academically  dismissed  again  if  minimum 
academic  standards  are  not  met  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
after  reinstatement.  (See  Readmission  and  Reinstatement  in  the 
Admission  chapter  of  this  catalog.) 

8.  Credits  transferred,  or  earned  during  prior  admissions  terminating 
in  academic  dismissal  or  withdrawal  and  followed  by  readmission, 
will  be  applicable  toward  meeting  credit  requirements  for  a  degree. 

9.  Under  unusual  circumstances,  the  Faculty  Petition  Board  may  set 
more  rigorous  requirements  for  the  semester  in  which  a  reinstated 
student  returns,  or  may  allow  a  lengthened  period  (not  to  exceed 
two  semesters)  to  reach  the  minimum  or  set  academic  standards. 

10.  Any  appeal  from  the  regulations  governing  academic  warning  or 
academic  dismissal  shall  be  directed  to  the  Faculty  Petition  Board 
which  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  relief  in  unusual  cases  if  the 
circumstances  warrant  such  action. 

11.  See  Repeat  Policy  to  determine  the  effect  of  repeated  courses  in 
calculation  of  GPA. 

Dismissal  of  Delinquent  Students.  The  university  reserves  the  right  to 
request  at  any  time  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  who  cannot  or  does  not 
maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose  continuance  in  the 
university  would  be  detrimental  to  his  or  her  health,  or  to  the  health  of 
others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the 
university.  Additional  information  about  the  dismissal  of  delinquent 
students  may  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  Appendix  C. 


GRADUATION  AND  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  awards  the  following  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Applied  Anthropology,  Master  of 
Architecture,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of 
Education,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Library  Science,  Master  of  Music, 
Master  of  Public  Management,  Master  of  Public  Policy,  Master  of  Science, 
Doctor  of  Education,  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Students  in  specified  two-year  curricula  may  be  awarded  certificates. 


Graduation  Applications 


Each  candidate  for  a  degree  or  certificate  must  file  a  formal  application 
with  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration.  The  deadline  for  application  is 
the  end  of  the  schedule  adjustment  period  for  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  plans  to  graduate,  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  second 
summer  session  for  August  degrees. 

In  all  cases,  graduation  applications  must  be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  final  semester  before  receiving  a  degree.  If  all  degree 
requirements  are  not  completed  during  the  semester  in  which  the 


graduation  application  was  submitted,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  file  a  new  graduation  application  with  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration  at  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  semester  when  all  degree 
requirements  may  be  completed. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  graduation  vary  according  to  the  character  of  work  in 
the  different  colleges,  schools,  departments  and  academic  units.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  colleges,  schools,  departments  and  other  academic 
units  to  establish  and  publish  clearly  defined  degree  requirements. 
Responsibility  for  knowing  and  meeting  all  degree  requirements  for 
graduation  in  any  curriculum  rests  with  the  student.  Specific  degree 
requirements  are  listed  in  this  catalog  under  the  college  and/or  department 
as  appropriate. 

Each  student  should  check  with  the  proper  academic  authorities  no  later 
than  the  close  of  the  junior  year  to  ascertain  his  or  her  standing  with 
respect  to  advancement  toward  a  degree.  For  this  purpose,  each  student 
should  be  sure  to  retain  a  copy  of  the  semester  grade  reports  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registration  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

1)  Residency  requirement — Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule 

a.  All  candidates  for  College  Park  degrees  should  plan  to  take  their 
final  thirty  credits  in  residence  since  the  advanced  work  of  their 
major  study  normally  occurs  in  the  last  year  of  the 
undergraduate  program.  Included  in  these  thirty  semester  hours 
will  be  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  above,  including  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  required  in  the  major  field  (in  curricula  requiring  such 
concentrations). 

b.  A  student  who  at  the  time  of  graduation  will  have  completed 
thirty  hours  in  residence  at  College  Park  may,  under  unusual 
circumstances,  be  permitted  to  take  a  maximum  of  six  of  the 
final  thirty  credits  of  record  at  another  institution.  In  such  cases, 
written  permission  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  dean 
of  the  academic  unit  from  which  the  student  expects  to  receive 
the  degree.  Exceptions  beyond  six  credits  will  be  made  only 
under  highly  unusual  circumstances;  requests  for  an  exception 
must  be  made  through  the  Dean's  office  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

c.  For  students  in  the  combined  three-year,  preprofessional 
programs,  the  final  thirty  hours  of  the  ninety-hour  program  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  must  be  taken  in 
residence. 

2)  Enrollment  In  Majors.  A  student  must  be  enrolled  In  the  major 
program  from  which  he  or  she  plans  to  graduate,  when  registering 
for  the  final  fifteen  hours  of  the  baccalaureate  program.  This 
requirement  also  applies  to  the  third  year  of  the  combined, 
preprofessional  degree  programs. 

3)  Credit  Requirements.  While  several  undergraduate  curricula  require 
more  than  120  credits,  no  baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer 
than  120.  No  baccalaureate  degree  will  be  awarded  in  instances  in 
which  fewer  than  120  credit  hours  have  been  earned. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  familiarize  himself  or 
herself  with  the  requirements  of  specific  curricula.  The  student  is 
urged  to  seek  advice  on  these  matters  from  the  departments, 
colleges,  or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

To  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  a  minimum  of  thirty  credits  must  be  taken  in 
residence. 

4)  Grade  Point  Average.  A  minimum  cumulative  2.00  grade  point 
average  is  required  for  graduation  in  all  curricula. 


SECOND  MAJORS  AND  SECOND  DEGREES 

Second  majors 

A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  a  second  major  concurrently  with  his  or 
her  primary  major  of  record  must  obtain  written  permission  in  advance  from 
the  appropriate  departments  or  programs  and  colleges.  As  early  as 
possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than  one  full  academic  year  before  the 
expected  date  of  graduation,  the  student  must  file  with  the  department  or 
programs  involved  and  with  the  appropriate  deans,  formal  programs 
showing  the  courses  to  be  offered  to  meet  requirements  in  each  of  the 
majors  and  supporting  areas  as  well  as  those  of  the  college  and  general 
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education  programs.  In  order  to  obtain  approval,  students  must  complete 
all  of  the  requirements  specified  for  both  the  primary  and  secondary  major. 
Courses  taken  for  one  major  may  be  counted  as  appropriate  as  part  of  the 
degree  requirements  for  the  general  education  programs.  If  two  colleges 
are  involved  in  the  double  major  program,  the  student  must  designate 
which  college  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  records  and 
certification  of  general  education  requirements.  Rnal  approval  of  a  double 
major  program  must  be  obtained  from  each  of  the  appropriate  departments 
and  college(s). 

Second  Degrees  Taken  Simultaneously 

A  student  who  wishes  to  receive  two  baccalaureate  degrees  simultaneously 
must  satisfactorily  complete  the  regularly  prescribed  requirements  of  both 
degree  programs  and  a  minimum  of  150  credits  (180  credits  if  one  of  the 
degrees  is  in  Special  Education).  At  least  18  of  the  credits  applied  to  the 
second  degree  must  be  in  course  work  not  applied  to  the  requirements  for 
the  primary  degree  program.  As  early  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than 
one  full  academic  year  before  the  expected  date  of  graduation,  the  student 
must  file  with  the  department  or  programs  involved,  as  well  as  with  the 
appropriate  deans,  formal  programs  showing  the  courses  to  be  offered  to 
meet  the  major,  supporting  area,  college,  and  general  education  programs. 
If  two  colleges  are  involved  in  the  double  degree  program,  the  student  must 
designate  which  college  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  records 
and  certification  of  general  education  requirements.  Rnal  approval  of  a 
double  degree  program  must  be  obtained  from  each  of  the  appropriate 
departments  and  college(s). 

Second  Degrees  Taken  Sequentially 

A  student  who  has  completed  the  requirements  for,  and  has  received  one 
baccalaureate  degree  and  who  wishes  to  earn  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  from  College  Park  must  satisfactorily  complete  all  of  the  prescribed 
requirements  for  the  second  degree  and  enough  additional  credits  so  that 
the  total,  including  all  applicable  credits  earned  at  College  Park  or 
elsewhere,  is  at  least  150  credits  (180  credits  if  one  of  the  degrees  is  in 
Special  Education).  At  least  18  of  the  credits  applied  to  the  second  degree 
must  be  in  course  work  not  applied  to  the  requirements  for  the  primary 
degree  program.  In  no  case  will  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  be  awarded 
to  a  student  who  has  not  completed  a  minimum  of  thirty  credits  in 
residence  at  College  Park. 


COIVIIVIENCEIVIENT  HONORS 

Summa  Cum  Laude,  Magna  Cum  Laude,  and  Cum  Laude  are  the 
commencement  honors  for  excellence  in  scholarship.  Honors  are  awarded 
to  students  with  a  GPA  equal  to  the  highest  two  percent  (Summa),  the  next 
highest  three  percent  (Magna),  and  the  following  five  percent  (Cum  laude) 
of  the  GPA  distribution  used  in  calculations  for  that  semester.  The  GPA 
distribution  shall  be  computed  each  semester  from  the  GPAs  of  the  three 
preceding  classes  of  the  student's  degree-granting  unit.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  recognition,  at  least  60  semester  hours  must  be  earned  at  or 
transferred  with  a  grade  to  College  Park.  No  more  than  six  credits  taken 
pass/fail  or  satisfactory /fail  shall  count  toward  the  60-hour  minimum.  No 
student  with  an  average  less  than  3.30  will  be  considered  for  a 
commencement  honor.  Because  grades  for  a  term  generally  are  officially 
recorded  after  the  term's  graduation  day,  computation  of  the  student's  GPA 
will  not  include  grades  for  courses  taken  during  the  student's  final 
semester  at  College  Park.  However,  the  hours  taken  during  that  semester 
will  apply  toward  the  60-hour  requirement. 


Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


Organized  in  1776,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
respected  academic  honorary  society  in  the  United  States.  Invitation  to 
membership  is  based  on  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in  studies  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Student  members  are  chosen  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  academic  excellence;  neither  extra-curricular  leadership  nor  service 
to  the  community  is  considered.  Election  is  held  twice  a  year,  once  in  the 
fall  and  once  in  the  spring  semester. 

The  process  for  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  involves  a  review  in  November 
for  those  who  graduated  the  previous  August  or  those  who  will  graduate  in 
December,  and  a  review  in  March  for  those  graduating  in  May.  The  review  is 
conducted  by  a  select  committee  of  faculty  members  representing  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  natural  sciences.  The  committee  reviews 
transcripts  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  with  qualifying  grade  point  averages. 
Whether  a  student  qualifies  for  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  depends  on 
the  quality,  depth  and  breadth  of  the  student's  record  in  liberal  education 


courses.  The  final  decision  for  election  rests  with  the  resident  faculty 
members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  There  is  no  application  procedure  for  election 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (see  #3  below  for  possible  exception). 

Requirements  for  selection  to  membership  in  the  campus  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  include: 

1.  Residence.  At  least  60  hours  taken  at  the  College  Park  campus  of 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

2.  Liberal  Courses.  For  seniors,  at  least  90  hours  in  liberal  courses  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  (where  "liberal"  means  academic,  rather  than 
professional  or  technical),  at  least  45  of  which  are  at  the  College 
Park  campus.  For  juniors,  at  least  75  total  hours  must  be 
completed,  at  least  60  of  which  are  liberal  courses,  of  which  at 
least  45  are  at  the  College  Park  campus. 

3.  Required  courses.  One  semester  of  mathematics,  which  must  be 
fulfilled  by  college  level  credit  hours.  Two  semesters  of  a  foreign 
language,  at  the  elementary  level  or  above.  Students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Humanities  may  use  fulfillment  of  that  College's  foreign 
language  requirement  to  satisfy  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  requirement. 
The  language  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  a  proficiency 
examination  or  department  certification;  foreign  students  whose 
native  language  is  not  English  are  exempted  from  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  language  requirement.  Students  in  the  latter  two  categories 
who  wish  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  should 
notify  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  office  in  writing  prior  to  March  of  the  year 
of  admission. 

4.  Grade  Point  Average.  For  seniors  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.5  in  all  liberal  courses  taken;  for  juniors  a  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  3.75  in  such  courses. 

5.  Distribution.  Normally  the  credit  hours  presented  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
must  contain  at  least  nine  liberal  hours  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  natural  sciences  (including  a 
laboratory  science  course).  Students  satisfying  the  CORE 
Distribution  Studies  requirement  will  also  satisfy  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
distribution  requirement.  Students  with  more  challenging  courses 
and  moderately  high  grade  point  averages  are  preferred  by  the 
committee  to  those  with  higher  grade  point  averages  but  a  narrow 
range  of  courses.  Minimal  qualifications  in  more  than  one  area  may 
preclude  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Recommended  criteria  include: 

1.  Regular  grades  (rather  than  pass/fail)  in  (a)  mathematics  and 
foreign  language  courses,  and  (b)  distribution  areas  in  which  the 
number  of  courses  taken  is  more  than  the  minimum. 

2.  Some  traditional  social  sciences  and  humanities  courses  that 
require  written  essays  and  papers.  (Note  that  internships  may  be 
counted  as  professional  courses  and  not  as  liberal  courses.) 

3.  Courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  required  areas  to  be  taken  at  the 
College  Park  campus,  especially  if  courses  are  transferred  from 
other  institutions  without  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Meeting  the  above  requirements  does  not  guarantee  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  The  judgment  of  the  resident  faculty  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on 
the  quality,  depth,  and  breadth  of  the  student's  record  is  the  deciding 
factor  in  every  case. 

Any  questions  about  criteria  for  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (including 
equivalency  examinations  in  foreign  languages)  should  be  directed  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Office,  Room  0201  Energy  Research  Building,  405-7369. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 
CODE  OF  ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY  (Approved  by 
the  Campus  Senate  February  13, 1989) 

introduction 

The  university  is  an  academic  community.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Like  all  other  communities,  the  university  can 
function  properly  only  if  its  members  adhere  to  clearly  established  goals 
and  values.  Essential  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  university  is  the 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  academic  honesty.  Accordingly, 
The  Code  of  Academic  Integrity  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  principle  of 
academic  honesty  is  upheld.  While  all  members  of  the  university  share  this 
responsibility.  The  Code  of  Academic  Integrity  is  designed  so  that  special 
responsibility  for  upholding  the  principle  of  academic  honesty  lies  with  the 
students. 
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Definitions 

1.  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY  Any  of  the  following  acts,  when  committed 
by  a  student,  shall  constitute  academic  dishonesty: 

(a)  CHEATING — intentionally  using  or  attempting  to  use 
unauthorized  materials,  information,  or  study  aids  in  any 
academic  exercise. 

(b)  FABRICATION — intentional  and  unauthorized  falsification  or 
invention  of  any  information  or  citation  in  an  academic  exercise. 

(c)  FACILITATING  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY— intentionally  or 
knowingly  helping  or  attempting  to  help  another  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  code. 

(d)  PLAGIARISM — intentionally  or  knowingly  representing  the  words 
or  ideas  of  another  as  one's  own  in  any  academic  exercise. 

Responsibility  to  Report  Academic  Dishonesty 

2.  Academic  dishonesty  is  a  corrosive  force  in  the  academic  life  of  a 
university.  It  jeopardizes  the  quality  of  education  and  depreciates 
the  genuine  achievements  of  others.  It  is,  without  reservation,  a 
responsibility  of  all  members  of  the  campus  community  to  actively 
deter  it.  Apathy  or  acquiescence  in  the  presence  of  academic 
dishonesty  is  not  a  neutral  act.  Histories  of  institutions  demonstrate 
that  a  laissez-faire  response  will  reinforce,  perpetuate,  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  such  misconduct.  Institutional  reputations  for 
academic  dishonesty  are  regrettable  aspects  of  modem  education. 
These  reputations  become  self-fulfilling  and  grow,  unless  vigorously 
challenged  by  students  and  faculty  alike. 

All  members  of  the  university  community  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
share  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  challenge  and  make  known 
acts  of  apparent  academic  dishonesty.  Faculty  must  undertake  a 
threshold  responsibility  for  such  traditional  safeguards  as 
examination  security  and  proctoring. 

Honor  Pledge 

3.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park,  as  well  as  all  students 
registering  for  courses,  will  be  expected  to  sign  an  Honor  Pledge  as 
a  condition  of  admission  and  at  each  registration.  The  wording  of 
the  pledge  will  be  recommended  by  the  Student  Honor  Council,  for 
approval  by  the  Campus  Senate. 

Procedures:  Academic  Dishonesty 

4.  Any  member  of  the  university  community  who  has  witnessed  an 
apparent  act  of  academic  dishonesty,  or  has  information  that 
reasonably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  act  has  occurred 
or  has  been  attempted,  has  the  responsibility  to  inform  the  Office 
of  Judicial  Programs  promptly.  The  Office  of  Judicial  Programs  will 
then  send  a  written  report  of  the  allegation  to  the  Student  Honor 
Council,  the  accused  student,  and  the  instructor  teaching  the 
course. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  of  academic  dishonesty,  the  Student 
Honor  Council  will  assign  the  matter  to  three  of  its  members  for 
preliminary  inquiry.  Members  of  the  Student  Honor  Council  when 
acting  in  this  capacity  shall  be  designated  Review  Officers.  In  the 
event  the  report  pertains  to  the  conduct  of  a  graduate  student, 
then  at  least  two  Review  Officers  will  be  graduate  students. 

6.  The  Review  Officers  shall  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty  has  occurred, 
or  has  been  attempted. 

7.  University  administrators  and  faculty  members  are  expected  to 
provide  reasonable  assistance  to  the  Review  Officers,  and  to 
permit  access  to  pertinent  student  papers  or  examinations,  as 
determined  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  Review 
Officers  shall  be  advised  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

8.  If,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs: 

(a)  a  majority  of  Review  Officers  determine  that  an  act  of 
academic  dishonesty  did  not  occur,  or  was  not  attempted, 
the  council  will  inform  the  student  and  the  course  instructor 
of  Its  finding;  or 

(b)  if  a  majority  of  Review  Officers  determine  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  act  of  academic 
dishonesty  did  occur,  or  was  attempted,  they  will  forward  a 
written  referral  containing  a  statement  of  facts  and  their 
rationale  to  the  Student  Honor  Council. 

9.  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  referral  from  the  Review  Officers,  the 
Student  Honor  Council  shall: 


(a)  convene  an  Honor  Board  to  resolve  the  matter  through  an 
Honor  Review.  The  Board  will  be  selected  in  the  manner 
described  in  Paragraph  13,  below. 

(b)  Appoint  one  of  the  Review  Officers  or  the  Campus  Advocate 
to  sen/e  as  the  Presenter  of  the  case.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  Presenter  are  more  full  described  in  Paragraph  11, 
below. 

10.  The  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the  Review  Officers  and  of  the 
Student  Honor  Council  shall  be  privileged  and  confidential. 

11.  The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Presenter  are: 

(a)  to  prepare  a  formal  Charge  of  Academic  Dishonesty, 
including  the  identity  of  the  complaining  party,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  student  and  the  Honor  Board.  The  student  will  be 
deemed  to  have  received  such  notice  on  the  date  of 
personal  delivery,  or  if  certified  mail  is  used,  on  the  date  of 
delivery  at  the  most  recent  address  provided  to  the  university 
by  the  student; 

(b)  to  inform  the  complaining  party  of  the  actions  being  taken; 

(c)  to  present  the  evidence  and  analysis  upon  which  the  Charge 
is  based  to  the  Honor  Board  during  the  Honor  Review; 

(d)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Student  Honor  Council  or  the  Honor  Board. 

12.  The  Charge  of  Academic  Dishonesty  serves  to  give  a  student  a 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  act  and  circumstances  to  be 
considered  by  the  Honor  Board,  thereby  placing  the  student  in  a 
position  to  contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  inquiry.  It  also 
serves  to  provide  initial  focus  to  that  inquiry.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
technical  or  legal  document,  and  is  not  analogous  to  an 
indictment  or  other  form  of  process.  The  charge  may  be  modified 
as  the  discussion  proceeds,  as  long  as  the  accused  student  is 
accorded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  prepare  a  response. 

Procedures:  Resolution  by  an  Honor  Review 

13.  An  Honor  Review  is  conducted  by  an  Honor  Board.  The  Board  is 
convened  by  the  Student  Honor  Council  acting  for  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs.  It  must  consist  of  six  persons,  five 
of  whom  will  be  voting  members.  Determinations  of  the  Honor 
Board  will  be  by  a  majority  vote  (three  votes  or  more).  Honor 
Boards  are  selected  as  follows: 

(a)  three  students  selected  by  the  Student  Honor  Council  from 
among  its  members.  In  the  event  the  student  accused  of 
academic  dishonesty  is  a  graduate  student,  then  at  least  two 
of  the  student  members  shall  be  graduate  students.  No 
person  who  served  as  a  Review  Officer  may  serve  on  a 
factually  related  Honor  Board. 

(b)  Two  faculty  members  selected  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs.  In  the  event  the  student  accused  of  academic 
dishonesty  is  a  graduate  student,  then  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  selected  shall  be  a  regular  member  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty. 

(c)  The  Honor  Board  shall  have  one  non-voting  member,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  Presiding  Officer.  The  Presiding  Officer 
may  be  a  student,  faculty,  or  staff  member  of  the  university. 
The  Presiding  Officer  will  be  selected  by  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs. 

14.  If  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  determines  that  the 
Student  Honor  Council  or  a  Student  Honor  Board  cannot  be 
convened  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  an  accusation  is 
made,  the  Vice  President  or  a  designee  may  review  the  case.  If 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  act  of  academic 
dishonesty  has  occurred  or  has  been  attempted,  the  Vice 
President  or  designee  will  convene  an  ad  hoc  Honor  Board  by 
selecting  and  appointing  two  students  and  one  faculty/staff 
member.  Whenever  possible,  student  members  of  ad  hoc  honor 
boards  shall  be  members  of  the  Student  Honor  Council.  A  non- 
voting presiding  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs.  If  Review  Officers  cannot  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  Part  Rve  of  this  Code,  the  Campus  Advocate  or 
another  person  designated  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  will  sen/e  in  that  capacity. 

15.  The  purpose  of  an  Honor  Review  is  to  explore  and  investigate  the 
incident  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  academic  dishonesty,  to 
reach  an  informed  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  academic 
dishonesty  occurred,  and  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Dean. 
In  keeping  with  the  ultimate  premise  and  justification  of  academic 
life,  the  duty  of  all  persons  at  an  Honor  Review  is  to  assist  in  a 
thorough  and  honest  exposition  of  all  related  facts. 

The  basic  tenets  of  scholarship — full  and  willing  disclosure, 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  intellectual  integrity  in  hypothesis,  in 
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argument  and  in  conclusion — must  always  take  precedence  over 
the  temptation  to  gain  a  particular  resolution  of  the  case.  An 
Honor  Review  is  not  in  the  character  of  a  criminal  or  civil  legal 
proceeding.  It  is  not  modeled  on  these  adversarial  systems;  nor 
does  it  serve  the  same  social  functions.  It  is  not  a  court  or 
tribunal.  Rather,  it  Is  an  academic  process  unique  to  the 
community  of  scholars  that  comprise  a  university. 

16.  The  role  of  the  Presiding  Officer  is  to  exercise  impartial  control 
over  the  Honor  Review  in  order  to  achieve  an  equitable,  orderly, 
timely  and  efficient  process.  The  Presiding  Officer  is  authorized  to 
make  all  decisions  and  rulings  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
achieve  that  end,  including  such  decisions  and  rulings  as  pertain 
to  scheduling  and  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  If  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Presiding  Officer  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
question  the  impartiality  of  a  board  member,  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  so  inform  the  Honor  Council,  which  will  reconstitute  the  board. 

17.  The  Presiding  Officer  will  select  the  date,  time  and  place  for  the 
Honor  Review,  and  notify  the  student  in  writing  a  minimum  of  ten 
(10)  days  prior  to  the  review. 

18.  The  sequence  of  an  Honor  Review  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the 
nature  of  the  incident  to  be  investigated  and  the  character  of  the 
information  to  be  examined.  It  thus  lies  within  the  judgment  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  fashion  the  most  reasonable  approach.  The 
following  steps,  however,  have  been  found  to  be  efficient,  and  are 
generally  recommended: 

(a)  The  Presenter,  and  then  the  student,  summarize  the  matter 
before  the  Honor  Board,  including  any  relevant  Information  or 
arguments. 

(b)  The  Presenter,  and  then  the  student,  present  and  question 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  incident,  and  offer 
documents  or  other  materials  bearing  on  the  case.  The 
Presenter,  the  student,  and  all  members  of  the  Honor  Board 
may  question  any  person  giving  testimony. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Honor  Board  may  ask  the  Presenter  or 
the  student  any  relevant  questions.  The  members  may  also 
request  any  additional  material  or  the  appearance  of  other 
persons  they  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Presenter,  and  then  the  student,  should  make  brief 
closing  statements. 

(e)  The  Honor  Board  meets  privately  to  discuss  the  case,  and 
reaches  a  finding  by  a  majorrty  vote. 

(f)  The  Honor  Board  will  not  conclude  that  a  student  has 
attempted  or  engaged  in  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty 
unless,  after  considering  all  the  information  before  it,  a 
majority  of  members  believe  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
supported  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  Honor  Board  will  dismiss  the  charge  of  academic 
dishonesty  in  favor  of  the  student  with  a  finding  that  an 
attempt  or  act  of  academic  dishonesty  *did  not  occur",  or 
that  it  was  "not  proven",  whichever  more  accurately 
describes  the  result  of  its  investigation.  The  student  would 
then  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  decision  to  dismiss  the 
charge. 

(g)  If  the  Honor  Board  finds  the  student  has  engaged  in  an  act 
of  academic  dishonesty,  both  the  Presenter  and  the  student 
may  recommend  an  appropriate  penalty.  Pertinent 
documents  and  other  material  may  be  offered.  The  Honor 
Board  then  meets  privately  to  formulate  a  Recommendation. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Honor  Board  will  be  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  members. 

(h)  The  Presiding  Officer  will  provide  the  appropriate  Dean  with 
a  written  report  of  the  Honor  Board's  findings  and 
recommendations. 

19.  The  Presiding  Officer  will  attempt  to  ensure  the  following  rules  and 
points  of  order  are  observed: 

(a)  The  student  may  be  assisted  by  an  adviser,  who  may  be  an 
attorney.  The  role  of  an  adviser  will  be  limited  to: 

I.  Making  brief  opening  and  closing  statements,  as  well  as 
comments  on  an  appropriate  sanction. 

II.  Suggesting  relevant  questions  which  the  Presiding 
Officer  may  direct  to  a  witness: 

III.  Providing  confidential  advice  to  the  student. 

Even  rf  accompanied  by  an  adviser,  the  student  must 
take  an  active  and  constructive  role  in  the  Honor 
Review.  In  particular,  the  student  must  fully  cooperate 
with  the  Honor  Board  and  respond  to  its  Inquiries 
without  undue  intrusion  or  comment  by  an  adviser. 

In  consideration  of  the  limited  role  of  an  adviser  and  of  the 
compelling  interest  of  the  university  to  expeditiously  conclude  the 
matter,  the  work  of  an  Honor  Board  will  not,  as  a  general  practice, 
be  delayed  due  to  the  unavailability  of  an  adviser. 

(b)  A  tape  recording  of  the  Honor  Review  will  be  maintained. 


(c;  Presence  at  an  Honor  Review  lies  within  the  judgment  of  the 
Presiding  Officer.  An  Honor  Review  is  a  confidential 
investigation.  It  requires  a  deliberative  and  candid 
atmosphere,  free  from  distraction.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  open 
to  the  public  or  other  "interested"  persons.  However,  at  the 
student's  request,  the  Presiding  Officer  will  permit  a 
student's  parents  or  spouse  to  observe  and  may  permit  a 
limited  number  of  additional  observers.  The  Presidirig  Officer 
may  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  Honor  Review  any 
person,  including  the  student  or  an  adviser,  wtx)  disrupts  or 
impedes  the  investigation,  or  who  fails  to  adhere  to  the 
rulings  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  The  Presiding  Officer  may 
direct  that  persons,  other  than  the  student  and  the 
Presenter,  wtx)  are  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  irrfotmation. 
be  excluded  from  the  Honor  Review  except  for  that  purpose. 
The  members  of  the  Honor  Board  may  conduct  private 
deliberations  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  deem  proper. 

(d)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  person  desiring  the  presence  of 
a  wrtness  before  an  Honor  Board  to  ensure  that  the  witness 
appears.  If  necessary,  a  subpoena  may  be  requested,  in 
accordance  with  Part  32  (b)  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct 
Because  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  actual 
appearance  of  an  individual  is  of  greater  value  than  a  written 
statement,  the  latter  is  discouraged  and  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  individual  cannot  or  reasonably  should  not  be 
expected  to  appear.  Any  written  statement  must  be  dated, 
signed  by  the  person  making  it,  and  witnessed  by  a 
university  employee.  The  work  of  an  Honor  Board  will  not.  as 
a  general  practice,  be  delayed  due  to  the  unavailability  of  a 
witness. 

(e)  An  Honor  Review  is  not  a  trial.  Formal  njles  of  evidence 
commonly  associated  with  a  civil  or  criminal  trial  may  be 
counterproductive  in  an  academic  investigatory  proceeding. 
and  shall  not  be  applied.  The  Presiding  Officer  will  accept  for 
consideration  all  matters  which  reasonable  persons  would 
accept  as  having  probative  value  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  Unduly  repetitious,  irrelevant,  or  personally  abusive 
material  should  be  excluded. 

20.  If  the  Honor  Board  finds  that  an  attempt  or  act  of  academic 
dishonesty  did  occur,  it  shall  recommend  an  appropriate  sanction. 
The  normal  sanction  shall  be  a  grade  of  XF  in  the  course,  but  the 
Honor  Board  may  recommend  a  lesser  or  more  severe  sanction. 
Generally,  acts  involving  advance  planning,  falsification  of  papers, 
collaboration  with  others,  or  some  actual  or  potential  harm  to 
other  students  will  merit  a  severe  sanction,  i.e.  suspension  or 
expulsion,  even  for  a  first  offense.  An  attempt  to  commit  an  act 
shall  be  punished  to  the  same  extent  as  the  consummated  act 

21.  The  finding  of  the  Honor  Board  will  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
review.  The  Board's  sanction  recommendation  is  advisory  to  the 
Dean.  If  the  Dean  modrfies  the  Honor  Board's  recommendation. 
the  Dean  will  provide  written  reasons  to  the  Honor  Board. 

Procedures:  Action  by  the  Dean,  instructor, 
Vice  President,  President 

22.  If  the  Honor  Board  finds  that  an  attempt  or  act  of  academic 
dishonesty  did  occur,  then  the  Dean  will  provide  the  student  a 
copy  of  the  Board's  findings  and  recommendations,  by  personal 
delivery  or  certified  mail.  The  student  may  submit  a  written  appeal 
to  the  Dean  concerning  the  Honor  Board's  recommendation  within 
ten  (10)  days  after  the  student  receives  the  Board's  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  student  will  be  deemed  to  have  received 
such  findings  and  recommendations  on  the  date  of  personal 
delivery,  or  if  certified  mail  is  used,  on  the  date  of  delivery  at  the 
last  address  provided  to  the  university  by  the  student 

23.  Ii  the  Dean  awards  the  student  a  grade,  including  the  grade  of 
"XF".  or  fashions  an  academic  requirement,  the  decision 
constitutes  the  final  and  conclusive  action  of  the  university,  (f  the 
Dean  determines  to  suspend  the  student,  then  this  will  not  be 
implemented  until  reviewed  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  (or  designee).  If  the  Dean  determines  to  expel  the  student, 
then  this  will  not  be  implemented  until  reviewed  by  the  President 
(or  designee).  If  the  Dean  determines  to  take  an  action  not 
otherwise  described  above  (e.g.  a  community  service  assignment), 
then  this  will  not  be  implerT>ented  until  reviewed  by  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs.  In  each  instance,  the  review  shall  be  limited  to 
ensuring  the  sanction  is  not  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
findings  of  the  Honor  Board. 
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The  Grade  of  "XF* 

24.  The  grade  of  "XF"  is  intended  to  denote  a  failure  to  accept  and 
exhibit  the  fundamental  value  of  academic  honesty.  The  grade 
"XF"  shall  be  recorded  on  the  student's  transcript  with  the 
notation  "failure  due  to  academic  dishonesty."  The  grade  "XF" 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  an  "F"  for  the  purposes  of 
Grade  Point  Average,  course  repeatability,  and  determination  of 
academic  standing. 

25.  No  student  with  an  "XF"  on  the  student's  transcript  shall  be 
permitted  to  represent  the  university  in  any  extracurricular  activity, 
or  run  for  or  hold  office  in  any  student  organization  which  is 
allowed  to  use  university  facilities,  or  which  receives  university 
funds. 

26.  A  student  may  file  a  written  petition  to  the  Student  Honor  Council 
to  have  the  grade  of  "XF"  removed  and  permanently  replaced  with 
the  grade  of  "F".  The  decision  to  remove  the  grade  of  "XF"  and 
replace  it  with  an  "F"  shall  rest  in  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  of  the  Council;  provided  that: 

(a)  at  the  time  the  petition  is  received,  at  least  twelve  months 
shall  have  elapsed  since  the  grade  of  "XF"  was  imposed; 
and. 

(b)  at  the  time  the  petition  is  received,  the  student  shall  have 
successfully  completed  a  non-credit  seminar  on  academic 
integrity,  as  administered  by  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs; 
or,  for  the  person  no  longer  enrolled  at  the  university,  an 
equivalent  activity  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Programs,  and, 

(c)  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs  certifies  that  to  the  best  of  its 
knowledge  the  student  has  not  been  found  responsible  for 
any  other  act  of  academic  dishonesty  or  similar  disciplinary 
offense  at  the  University  of  Maryland  or  another  institution. 

27.  Prior  to  deciding  a  petition,  the  Honor  Council  will  review  the 
record  of  the  case  and  consult  with  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs.  Generally,  the  grade  of  "XF"  ought  not  to  be  removed  if 
awarded  for  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty  requiring  significant 
premeditation.  If  the  "XF"  grade  is  removed,  records  of  the 
incident  may  be  voided  in  accordance  with  Parts  47  and  48  of  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct.  The  decision  of  the  Honor  Council  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subsequent  Honor  Council  review  for  four  years, 
unless  the  Honor  Council  specifies  an  earlier  date  on  which  the 
petition  may  be  reconsidered.  Honor  Council  determinations 
pertaining  to  the  removal  of  the  "XF"  grade  penalty  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  If  the  Vice 
President  removes  the  grade  of  "XF"  from  the  student's  transcript, 
the  Vice  President  shall  provide  written  reasons  to  the  Honor 
Council. 


The  Student  Honor  Council 


31.  All  council  members  are  subject  to  the  training  and  conduct 
requirements  of  Parts  25  and  26  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 

32.  The  Student  Honor  Council  has  the  following  responsibilities  and 
authority: 

(a)  To  develop  bylaws  subject  to  approval  by  the  university  for 
legal  sufficiency  and  consistency  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Code,  and  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 

(b)  To  designate  from  its  members  students  to  sen/e  as  Review 
Officers,  Presenters,  and  members  of  Honor  Boards  as 
specified  in  this  Code.  Appointment  to  these  responsibilities 
will  generally  rotate  in  accordance  with  the  bylaws  of  the 
Honor  Council. 

(c)  To  consider  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the  grade  of  "XF" 
from  university  records  in  accordance  with  Part  26  of  this 
Code. 

(d)  To  receive  complaints  or  reports  of  academic  dishonesty 
from  any  source. 

(e)  To  assist  in  the  design  and  teaching  of  the  non-credit 
seminar  on  academic  integrity  and  moral  development,  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

(f)  To  advise  and  consult  with  faculty  and  administrative  officers 
on  matters  pertaining  to  academic  integrity  at  the  university. 

(g)  To  issue  an  annual  report  to  the  Campus  Senate  on 
academic  integrity  standards,  policies,  and  procedures, 
including  recommendations  for  appropriate  changes. 

33.  The  campus  administration  shall  provide  an  appropriate  facility, 
reserved  for  the  primary  use  of  the  Honor  Council,  and  surtable  for 
the  conduct  of  hearings.  Clerical  and  secretarial  assistance  will 
also  be  provided. 

Future  Self  Governance 

34.  Insofar  as  academic  dishonesty  is  most  immediately  injurious  to 
the  student  body,  and  because  the  student  body  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  challenge  and  deter  it,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  university 
that  ultimately  this  Code  will  evolve  into  one  the  provisions  of 
which  are  marked  by  complete  student  administration.  The 
Campus  Senate  shall  review  the  operation  of  this  Code  during  the 
1992-93  academic  year  based  in  part  on  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Student  Honor  Council  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  operation. 
Consideration  at  that  time  should  be  given  to  introducing 
additional  enforcement  responsibilities  and  privileges 
characteristic  of  traditional  honor  systems  at  sister  institutions, 
including  the  provision  that  only  student  members  of  Honor 
Boards  may  vote.  It  is  expected  that  faculty  participation  on  the 
Honor  Boards  will  continue,  since  the  faculty  has  an  important 
interest  in  academic  integrity,  and  since  faculty  members  will  have 
insights  that  should  be  considered  in  the  resolution  of  individual 
cases. 


28.  There  shall  be  a  Student  Honor  Council.  The  Honor  Council  is 
composed  of  twenty-five  (25)  full-time  students,  normally 
appointed  in  the  spring  for  the  following  academic  year,  and  who 
may  each  be  reappointed  for  additional  one  year  terms. 

29.  The  members  of  the  Honor  Council  are  appointed  in  the  following 
manner: 

(a)  The  Deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture;  Arts  and 
Humanities;  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences;  Business  and 
Management;  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences;  Education;  Engineering;  Human  Ecology; 
Journalism;  Life  Sciences;  Health  and  Human  Performance; 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  and  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  will  each  appoint  one  undergraduate 
student. 

(b)  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will  appoint  seven  graduate 
students. 

(c)  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs,  the  Chair  of 
the  Graduate  Student  Association,  and  the  President  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  will  appoint  the  remaining 
members. 

(d)  If  a  Dean  or  the  Committee  wishes  to  reappoint  a  member  of 
the  Council,  the  Dean  or  the  Committee  shall  seek  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student 
Honor  Council.  The  Council  shall  recommend  reappointment 
only  rf  the  member  has  demonstrated  a  level  of  sen/ice  and 
commitment  to  the  functions  and  ideals  of  the  Council  that 
is  exemplary. 

30.  A  member  must  be  in  high  academic  standing  (a  cumulative  G.P.A. 
of  at  least  3.0)  at  the  university  and  have  no  history  of 
disciplinary,  academic,  or  criminal  misconduct. 


TERMS 

AD  HOC  HONOR  BOARD:  board  consisting  of  two  students  and  one  faculty 
member  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  a 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 
[Part  14]. 

ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY:  see  Part  1  of  this  Code. 

CHARGE  OF  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY:  a  formal  description  of  the  case 
being  considered  by  the  Honor  Board.  [Part  12]. 

HONOR  BOARD:  body  appointed  by  the  Student  Honor  Council  to  hear  and 
resolve  a  case  of  academic  dishonesty.  The  board  consists  of  five  voting 
members  (three  student  members  of  the  Honor  Council  and  two  faculty 
members).  [Part  13]. 

HONOR  REVIEW:  the  process  leading  to  resolution  of  an  academic 
dishonesty  case.  The  process  Is  conducted  by  an  Honor  Board. 
[Parts  18-21]. 

PRESENTER:  officer  responsible  for  preparing  the  charge  of  academic 
dishonesty  and  presenting  the  case  before  the  Honor  Board.  The  presenter 
Is  appointed  by  the  Honor  Board  from  among  the  Review  Officers,  or  is  the 
Campus  Advocate.  [Part  11]. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER:  individuai  on  the  Honor  Board  responsible  for 
directing  proceedings  during  the  Honor  Review.  The  presiding  officer  is  a 
non-voting  member  of  the  Honor  Board  selected  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs.  [Part  16]. 

QUORUM:  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Student  Honor  Council. 

REVIEW  OFRCERS:  three  members  of  the  Student  Honor  Council  assigned 
to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  an  allegation  of  academic  dishonesty. 
[Part  5]. 

STUDENT  HONOR  COUNCIL  body  of  25  students  appointed  by  the  various 
Deans  and  Vice  Presidents,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the  Chair  of  the  Graduate  Student 
Association. 

Students  accused  of  academic  dishonesty  should  request  a  copy  of  the 
university  document  'Preparing  for  an  Honor  Review"  Contact  the  Office  of 
Judicial  Programs  at  314-8204.  TO  REPORT  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY, 
DIAL  314-820$  AND  ASK  FOR  THE  "CAMPUS  ADVOCATE." 

1  As  used  throughout  this  document,  the  term  "Dean"  refers  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  in  which  the  alleged  academic  dishonesty  occurred,  or,  if  the 
accused  student  is  a  graduate  student,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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CHAPTER  5 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


CORE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  STUDIES 
PROGRAM  (CORE) 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Ira  Berlin  (Acting) 
2130  Mitchell  Building,  405-9354 

To  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  all  students  complete 
both  a  major  course  of  study  and  a  campus-wide  general  education  program. 


The  CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Studies  Program  (CORE)  has 

been  the  required  general  education  program  at  UMCP  since  Fall 
1990.  (See  "Who  Completes  CORE"  below.) 


A  liberal  education  Is  at  the  heart  of  a  civil  society. 

-A.  Bartlett  Giamatti,  former  President  of  Yale  University  and  Commissioner  of  Baseball 


Once  we  realize  that  we  are  what  we  know  the  importance  of  the  liberal  arts  becomes 

transparent. 

■  — Ira  Berlin,  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  University  of  Maryland 

The  Purpose  of  General  Education 

Participation  in  a  democratic  society  requires  more  than  the  central  instruction  provided  by  one 
major  field  of  study.  In  our  world  of  rapid  economic,  social,  and  technological  change,  a  strong  and 
broadly-based  education  is  essential. 

General  education  helps  students  achieve  the  intellectual  Integration  and  awareness  they  need  to 
meet  challenges  in  their  personal,  social,  political,  and  professional  lives.  General  education  courses 
introduce  the  great  ideas  and  controversies  in  human  thought  and  experience.  These  courses  provide 
the  breadth,  perspective,  and  rigor  that  allow  UMCP  graduates  to  claim  to  be  "educated  people." 

■Most  Americans  change  their  careers  three  times  during  their  lifetime.  A  solid  general  education 
provides  a  strong  foundation  for  the  life-long  learning  that  makes  career-change  goals  attainable. 

General  Education  at  UMCP  =  CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Studies 

CORE  makes  up  about  one  third  of  your  undergraduate  courses. 

CORE  helps  you  choose  or  change  your  major  and  the  shape  of  your  whole  life  by  introducing  you  to 

new  ways  of  viewing  yourself  and  the  world  around  you. 

CORE  offers  one  of  the  best  opportunities  you  will  ever  have  to  explore  different  fields  of  study. 

GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  CORE 

•  PLAN  ahead  and  see  an  academic  advisor  regularly. 

•  INVEST  in  yourself;  select  CORE  courses  that  wiil  add  to  your  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
social,  cultural,  national,  and  international  issues  in  the  years  ahead. 

•  EXPLORE  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  offered  by  the  university  as  well  as  the  speakers, 
events,  theatres,  museums,  galleries,  libraries,  and  many  more  general  education  resources 
outside  the  classroom. 
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CORE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  STUDIES  PROGRAM  (CORE) 

The  CORE  Program  strategically  builds  a  sound  skill  and  knowledge  base  over  the  student's  four  years  of  baccalaureate  study  and 
represents  a  third  of  the  total  academic  work  completed  for  graduation. 

At  UMCP,  the  CORE  Program  has  four  m^or  components: 

FUNDAMENTAL  STUDIES  build  competence  and  confidence  in  basic  writing  and  mathematics.  Mastery  of  these  basics  greatly 
enhances  success  both  during  and  after  college.  Students  begin  fulfilling  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  in  their  first  year  at 
UMCP. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  STUDIES  introduce  broad  areas  of  learning  in  many  disciplines.  Through  these  courses,  students  explore  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  the  very  nature  of  scholarship  In  the  humanities,  arts,  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and 
history.  Students  generally  pursue  Distributive  Studies  In  the  first  two  years  of  their  coursework. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES  allow  students  to  enhance  their  degree  and  strengthen  their  critical  thinking  and  writing  skills  by  taking  two 
upper-level  courses  outside  their  major  after  56  credits.  Students  may  substitute  an  approved  CORE  Capstone  course  in  their  major 
(after  86  credits)  or  a  seniors  or  honors  thesis  for  one  of  these  two  courses. 

HUMAN  CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  encourages  all  members  of  our  diverse  undergraduate  community  to  learn  about  attitudes  and 
cultures  different  from  their  own.  Students  may  complete  the  Cultural  Diversity  requirement  at  any  time  before  graduation. 


CORE  Program  Outline 


Courses  used  to  fulfill  CORE  Fundamental  and  Distributive 
Studies  Requirements: 

•  MUST  be  selected  from  the  approved  CORE  course  list. 

•  MAY  also  be  used  to  satisfy  college,  major,  and/or 
supporting  area  requirements  If  the  courses  also  appear  on 
CORE  Fundamental  or  Distributive  Studies  lists. 

•  MAY  NOT  be  taken  on  a  Pass-Fall  basis. 


I.    CORE  Fundamental  Studies 
three  courses  (nine  credits)  required: 

One  course  in  Introduction  to  Writing  (Must  be  attempted 
within  the  first  thirty  credits;  must  be  passed  within  the  first 
60  credits.) 

Approved  CORE  Introduction  to  Writing  Courses: 

(Select  the  appropriate  course  based  on  requirements  listed.) 


One  course  in  Mathematics  (Must  be  attempted  within  the 
first  thirty  credits;  must  be  passed  within  the  first  60 
credits.) 

Approved  CORE  Fundamental  Studies  Mathematics  Courses: 

MATH  110       Elementary  Mathematical  Models,  or 

MATH  115      Pre-calculus,  or 

Any  100  or  200  level  MATH  or  STAT  course  except  MATH  210, 

and  MATH  211 

Exemptions  from  Mathematics  Requirement: 

•  SAT  Math  score  600  or  above;  OR 

•  College  Board  Achievement  Test  In  Mathematics,  Level  1  or 
II,  score  of  500  or  above;  OR 

•  AP  score  of  3  or  above  In  Calculus  AB  or  BC;  OR 

•  Any  CLEP  Subject  Examination  in  Mathematics  score  60  or 
above. 


ENGL  101        Introduction  to  Writing 

ENGL  lOlA  Introduction  to  Writing  (Must  be  taken  if  student 
has  TSWE  [SAT  verbal  subtest]  score  below 
330) 

ENGL  lOlH      Introduction  to  Writing  (Honors  Students) 

ENGL  lOlX  Introduction  to  Writing  (Students  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language  may  register  for 
ENGL  lOlX  instead  of  ENGL  101.  To  register 
for  ENGL  lOlX,  a  student  must  present  one  of 
the  following: 

(1)  550  or  above  on  the  TOEFL,  OR 

(2)  220  or  above  on  the  Comprehensive 
English  Language  Test  (CELT)  administered 
at  the  College  Park  campus  by  the 
Maryland  English  Institute  (MEl),  OR 

(3)  successful  completion  of  the  MEI's  semi- 
intensive  course  In  English. 

Note:  Based  on  scores  from  either  the  TOEFL  or  CELT, 
students  may  be  required  to  complete  a  program  of  English 
language  instruction  for  non-native  speakers  through  the  MEl 
before  being  allowed  to  register  for  ENGL  lOlX. 

Exemptions  from  Introduction  to  Writing  Requirement: 

•  SAT  verbal  score  600  or  above;  OR 

•  AP  English  score  of  4  or  5 


3.  One  course  in  Professional  Writing  (Taken  after  reaching 
junior  standing  (at  least  56  credits).) 

Approved  CORE  Professional  Writing  Courses: 

(Select  the  appropriate  course  based  on  requirements  or 
Interests  listed.) 

ENGL  391  Advanced  Composition 

ENGL  391H  Advanced  Composition  (Honors  Students) 

ENGL  391X  Advanced  Composition  (English  as  a  Second 

Language  [ESL]) 

ENGL  392  Advanced  Composition  (Pre-Law) 

ENGL  393  Technical  Writing 

ENGL  393H  Technical  Writing  (Honors  Students) 

ENGL  393X  Technical  Writing  (ESL) 

ENGL  394  Business  Writing 

ENGL  395  Technical  Writing  (Pre-Med  and  Health  careers) 

Exemption  from  Professional  Writing  Requirement: 

•  Grade  of  "A"  In  ENGL  101  (NOT  ENGL  lOlA  or  ENGL 
lOlX),  except  for  students  majoring  In  Engineering.  All 
Engineering  majors  must  take  ENGL  393. 

Note:  No  exemption  from  the  Professional  Writing 
requirements  will  be  granted  for  achievement  on  SAT  verbal 
exam. 
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It  Is  not  enough  to  offer  a  smorgasbord  of 

courses.  We  must  Insure  that  students  are  not 

lust  eating  at  one  end  of  the  table. 

— A,   BARTLETr  GlAMATTI 


...All  life  Is  Interrelated, 

whatever  affects  one  of  us, 

affects  all. 

— Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


II.    CORE  Distributive  Studies  Requirements 
nine  courses  (28  credits)  required: 

See  list  of  approved  CORE  courses  in  Schedule  ot  Classes, 

1.  Humanities  and  the  Arts — three  courses  required: 

•  One  course  from  Literature  list,  and 

•  One  course  from  History /Theory  of  the  Arts  list,  and 

•  One  more  course  from  Literature.  OR  History/Theory  of 
Arts.  OR  Humanities  lists 

2.  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences — three  courses  required: 

•  Up  to  two  courses  from  Physical  Sciences  list,  and 

•  Up  to  two  courses  from  Life  Sciences  list,  and 

•  Up  to  one  course  from  Mathematics/Formal  Reasoning  list 

Notes:  One  course  MUST  include  or  be  accompanied  by 
a  lab  taken  in  the  same  semester.  More  than  one  lab 
course  may  be  taken.  Courses  must  be  taken  from  at  least 
two  of  the  three  lists. 

3.  Social  Sciences  and  History — ^three  courses  required: 

•  One  course  from  Social/Political  History  list,  and 

•  Two  courses  from  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  list 

III.    CORE  Advanced  Studies 
two  courses  (six  credits)  required: 

CORE  Advanced  Studies  Requirement:  Two  upper-level  (300400 
level)  courses  outside  the  major  tal<en  after  56  credits.  Students 
may  substitute  a  CORE  approved  senior  capstone  course  in  their 
major  taken  after  86  credits,  or  a  senior  or  honors  thesis  for  one 
of  the  two  required  advanced  studies  courses.  The  other  course 
must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  following  may  NOT  be  used  to  fulfill  Advanced  Studies 
requirements:  Professional  Writing  courses  (courses  that  meet  the 
Fundamental  Studies  upper-level  writing  requirement);  any 
Distributive  Studies  courses;  internship,  practica,  or  other 
experiential  learning  types  of  courses;  courses  taken  on  a 
pass/fail  basis.  If  you  have  questions  about  the  requirements, 
please  call  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  at  405-9359. 

STUDENTS:  CORE  allows  you  to  choose  your  two  Advanced  Studies 
courses  from  almost  the  full  range  of  upper-level  offerings  outside 
your  major,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted  above.  This  freedom 
comes  with  the  responsibility  to  choose  courses  that  make  sense 
in  terms  of  your  educational  goals  and  interests,  increase  your 
knowledge,  and  strengthen  your  critical  thinking  and  writing  skills. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  your  choices,  consult  with  faculty  and 
contact  your  advisor  for  assistance  in  planning. 

Notes:  CORE  Capstone  courses  must  be  taken  within  the 
major  and  after  reaching  senior  standing  (86  credits).  A 
senior  thesis  (minimum  of  three  credits)  or  successful 
completion  and  defense  of  an  honors  thesis  in  either  the 
General  Honors  or  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  (minimum 
of  three  credits)  counts  as  CORE  Capstone  credit. 


IV.    CORE  Human  Cultural  Diversity 
one  course  (three  credits)  required: 

See  list  of  approved  CORE  Diversity  courses  in  Schedule  of 
Classes. 

Cultural  Diversity  courses  focus  primarily  on:  (a)  the  history, 
status,  treatment,  or  accomplishment  of  women  or  minority 
groups  and  subcultures;  (b)  non  Western  culture,  or  (c) 
concepts  and  implications  of  diversity. 

Note:  A  number  of  CORE  Cultural  Diversity  courses  also 
satisfy  CORE  Distributive  Studies  or  a  college,  major,  and/or 
supporting  area  requirement. 

For  complete  CORE  course  lists  and  more  information  consult: 

Schedule  of  Classes,  revised  each  semester. 

CORE  Guide  for  Undergraduate  Advisors  updated  each  semester 
and  revised  annually  (Copies  are  available  at  the  Hombake  Library 
Reference  Desk  and  in  advising  offices). 

InforM  on-line  information  system  updated  regularly  (access 
through  student  Workstations  at  Maryland  [WAM]  account.  Campus 
visitors  may  use  terminals  in  the  Stamp  Student  Union  and  at 
other  locations) 

Who  completes  CORE? 

The  CORE  Program  must  be  completed  by  all  students  entering 
UMCP  in  May  1990  and  thereafter  who  have  earned  eight  or  ferwer 
credits  from  UMCP  or  any  other  college.  Students  who  enter  UMCP 
with  nine  or  more  credits  earned  before  May  1990  from  UMCP  or 
any  other  college  may  complete  their  general  education 
requirements  under  the  University  Studies  Program  (USP).  (See 
USP  below.)  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  and  other  examination- 
based  credits  will  not  be  considered  in  these  determinations. 

University  Studies  Program  (USP) 

For  detailed  information  about  USP  requirements,  see  the  current 
Schedule  of  Classes  and  undergraduate  catalogs  dated  1992  or 
earlier.  NOTE:  Students  who  graduate  under  USP  requirements 
August  1994  and  thereafter  must  fulfill  the  new  Advanced 
Studies  requirements  described  in  the  Fall  1994  catalog.  (See 
CORE  Advanced  Studies  section  above.) 

Maryland  Public  Community  College  Students 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  which  general  education  program  is 
required  (CORE  or  USP),  students  transferring  to  UMCP  from 
Maryland  Public  Community  Colleges  shall  be  treated  as  if  their 
registration  dates  were  concurrent  with  enrollment  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Statute  of  Limitations  for  Previous  General  Education  Programs 
at  UMCP  (GEP,  GUR,  USP) 

Undergraduate  students  returning  or  transferring  to  the  College 
Park  campus  after  August  1987  will  no  longer  have  the  option  of 
completing  general  education  requirements  under  the  older 
General  Education  Program  (GEP)  or  the  General  University 
Requirements  (GUR).  Thereafter,  following  any  substantive  change 
in  general  education  requirements  (like  the  change  In  Fall  1990 
from  USP  to  CORE),  undergraduate  students  returning  or 
transferring  to  College  Park  after  a  separation  of  five  continuous 
years  must  follow  the  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  re-entry. 
Exceptions  will  be  granted  to  those  students  who  at  the  time  of 
separation  had  completed  60%  of  the  general  education 
requirements  then  in  effect. 
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CHAPTER  6 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  (AGRI) 

1224  Symons  Hall,  405-2080 

Professor  and  Dean:  Craig  S.  Oliver 

Today's  agriculture  is  a  highly  complex  and  extremely  efficient  industry  that 
involves  supplies  and  services  used  in  agricultural  production,  and  the 
marketing,  processing  and  distribution  of  products  to  meet  consumers' 
needs  and  wants.  The  mission  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  includes  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  world's  most 
critical  problems  concerning  adequate  amounts  and  quality  of  food  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  The  college  strives  to  provide 
an  agricultural  education  that  fits  all  the  needs  of  today's  advanced 
science  of  agriculture. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  educational  programs  with  a  broad  cultural 
and  scientific  base,  emphasizing  the  precise  knowledge  graduates  must 
employ  in  the  industrialized  agriculture  of  today.  Students  are  prepared  for 
careers  in  agriculturally  related  sciences,  technology  and  business.  Course 
programs  in  specialized  areas  may  be  tailored  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of 
the  individual  student.  Previous  training  in  agriculture  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  study  in  the  College  of  Agriculture;  students  with  rural,  suburban  and 
urban  backgrounds  comprise  the  student  body.  Graduates  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  have  an  appropriate  educational  background  for  careers  and 
continued  learning  after  college  in  business,  industry,  production,  teaching, 
research,  extension,  and  many  other  professional  fields. 

The  original  college  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  was 
chartered  in  1856.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  continuous  record  of 
leadership  in  education  since  that  date.  It  became  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Land  Grant  in  1862.  The  College  of  Agriculture  continues  to  grow  and 
develop  as  part  of  the  university  system,  providing  education  and  research 
activities  enabling  us  to  use  our  environment  and  natural  resources  to  best 
advantage  while  consen/ing  basic  resources  for  future  generations. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  majors  and  programs  of 
study: 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Agricultural  Sciences.  General 

Agronomy 

Animal  Sciences 

Biological  Engineering 

Horticulture 

Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  (two-year  program) 

Landscape  Architecture 

Natural  Resources  Management  Program 

Nutrition  and  Food  Science 

Combined  Degree:  College  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine 

Advantage  of  Location  and  Facilities 

Educational  opportunities  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  enhanced  by  the 
proximity  of  several  research  units  of  the  federal  government.  Teaching  and 
research  activities  in  the  college  are  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
scientists  and  professional  people  in  government  positions.  Of  particular 


interest  are  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville.  the  National 
Agricultural  Library,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  biological  and  physical  sciences,  social  sciences 
and  engineering  principles  is  conducted  in  well-designed  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  The  application  of  basic  principles  to  practical  situations  is 
demonstrated  for  the  student  in  numerous  ways.  For  example,  modem 
greenhouses  are  available  for  teaching  and  research  on  a  wide  variety  of 
plants,  plant  pests,  and  crop  cultural  systems.  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  and 
flocks  of  poultry  are  available  for  teaching  and  research  purposes. 

In  addition  to  on-campus  facilities,  several  operating  research  farms, 
located  in  Central,  Western,  and  Southern  Maryland  and  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  support  the  educational  programs  in  agriculture  by  providing 
locations  where  important  crops,  animals,  and  poultry  can  be  grown  and 
maintained  under  practical  and  research  conditions. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

For  students  entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  it  is  recommended  that 
their  high  school  preparatory  course  include:  English,  4  units;  mathematics, 
3  units:  biological  and  physical  sciences,  3  units;  and  history  or  social 
sciences.  2  units.  Four  units  of  mathematics  should  be  elected  by  students 
who  plan  to  major  in  agricultural  engineering. 

Degree  Requirements 

Stuoents  graduating  from  the  college  must  complete  at  least  120  credits 
with  an  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses  applicable  toward  the  degree. 
Included  in  the  120  credits  must  be  the  following: 

1.  CORE  (40  credits) 

2.  College  Requirements 

a.  Chemistry:  Any  one  course  of  three  or  more  credits  in  chemistry 
numbered  102  or  higher. 

b.  Mathematics  or  any  course  that  satisfies  the  CORE  Program 

c.  Biological  Sciences:  Any  one  course  carrying  three  or  more  credits 
selected  from  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Entomology, 
Microbiology,  or  Zoology. 

Courses  marked  "for  norvscience  majors"  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  degree 

requirements  for  any  major  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Requirements  of  the  major  and  supporting  areas,  which  are  listed  under 
individual  program  headings  in  Chapter  7. 

Required  Courses 

Courses  required  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  listed'  in 
each  curriculum.  The  program  for  the  freshman  year  is  similar  for  all 
curricula.  Variations  in  programs  will  be  suggested  based  on  students' 
interests  and  test  scores. 
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Typical  Freshman  Program — College  of  Agriculture 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

I  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

BIOL  10&— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

MATH 3 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science 3 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II 4 

AGRO  101 4 

ENAG200 2 

SPCH  107 — Technicar  Speech  Communication 3 

CORE  Program  Requirement 3 

Elective _1_  

Total 15  15 

Advising 

Each  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor. 
Advisors  normally  work  with  a  limited  number  of  students  and  are  able  to 
give  Individual  guidance.  Students  entering  the  freshman  year  with  a 
definite  choice  of  curriculum  are  assigned  to  departmental  advisors  for 
counsel  and  planning  of  all  academic  programs.  Students  who  have  not 
selected  a  definite  curriculum  are  assigned  to  a  general  advisor  who 
assists  with  the  choice  of  electives  and  acquaints  students  with 
opportunities  in  the  curricula  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  other  units 
of  the  university. 

Financial  Assistance 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  These  include  awards  by  the  Agricultural  Development  Fund. 
Arthur  M.  Ahalt  Memorial  Scholarship,  Chapel  Valley  Landscape  Company 
Honorary  Scholarship,  George  Earle  Cook,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund,  Dr.  Ernest 
N.  Cory  Trust  Fund,  Ernest  T.  Cullen  Memorial  Scholarship,  Dairymen,  Inc. 
Scholarship,  Richard  F.  Davis  Memorial  Award,  Delmarva  Corn  and  Soybean 
Scholarship,  Delaware-Maryland  Agribusiness  Association,  Mylo  S.  Downey 
Memorial  Scholarship,  James  R.  Ferguson  Memorial  Scholarship,  Forbes 
Chocolate  Leadership  Award,  Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship,  Manasses  J. 
and  Susanna  Grove  Memorial  Scholarship,  Joe  E.  James  Memorial  Award 
Fund,  The  Kinghorne  Fund,  Gary  Lee  Lake  Memorial  Scholarship,  Maryland 
Turfgrass  Association.  Maryland  State  Golf  Association,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers.  Inc.,  Dr.  Ray  A.  Murray  Scholarship  Fund,  Paul  R. 
Poffenberger  Scholarship  Fund,  The  Ross  and  Pauline  Smith  Fund  for 
Agriculture,  Herbert  J.  Snyder  Scholarship,  Southern  States  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  The  David  N.  Steger  Scholarship  Fund,  T.  B.  Symons  Memorial 
Scholarship,  Takoma  Horticultural  Club  Scholarship,  Veterinary  Science 
Scholarship,  Siegfried  Weisberger  Jr.  Memorial  Fund,  Siegfried  Weisberger 
Jr.  Scholarship  Fund,  and  the  Winslow  Foundation. 

Honors 

An  Honors  Program  is  approved  for  majors  in  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  The  objective  of  the  Honors  Program  is  to  recognize  superior 
scholarship  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  excellent  students  to  broaden 
their  perspective  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  their  studies.  The  programs 
in  Honors  are  administered  by  departmental  Honors  committees.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  are  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  class  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year  may  be  considered  for  admission  into  the  Honors 
Program.  Of  this  group  up  to  50  percent  may  be  admitted. 

Sophomores  or  first  semester  juniors  will  be  considered  upon  application 
from  those  students  in  the  upper  20  percent  of  their  class.  While 
application  may  be  made  until  the  student  enters  the  sixth  semester,  early 
entrance  into  the  program  is  recommended.  Students  admitted  to  the 
program  enjoy  certain  academic  privileges. 


Student  Organizations 


students  find  opportunity  for  varied  expression  and  growth  in  the  several 
voluntary  organizations  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
organizations  are  Agribusiness  Club,  Agronomy  Club,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Animal  Husbandry  Club,  Collegiate  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Forestry  Club,  Food  and  Nutrition  Club,  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Club,  INAG  Club,  Natural  Resources  Management  Club,  Poultry 
Science  Club,  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America  (The  University  of 
Maryland  Student  Chapter),  UM  Cavalry,  and  Veterinary  Science  Club. 


Alpha  Zeta  Is  a  national  agricultural  honor  fraternity.  Members  are  chosen 
from  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  attained  the  scholastic 
requirements  and  displayed  leadership  in  agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Student  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  student  organizations  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Its  purpose  is  to 
coordinate  activities  of  these  organizations  and  to  promote  work  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  college. 

Research  and  Service  Units 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (MAES)  supports  a  wide  array 
of  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  environmental,  economic  and  social 
needs  through  a  statewide  network  of  facilities  and  faculty.  Experiment 
Station  research  and  education  centers  are  located  in  ten  facilities 
throughout  Maryland.  Nearly  120  scientists  throughout  the  University  of 
Maryland  System  are  affiliated  with  MAES. 

State-of-the  art  methodologies  support  the  Experiment  Station's  diverse, 
interdisciplinary  research  program  encompassing  plant  and  animal  biology; 
biotechnology;  agricultural  productivity;  environment  and  natural  resources; 
utilization  and  marketing;  and  land  use  and  public  policy.  Genetic  principles 
and  biotechnological  techniques  are  applied  to  improve  turf  and  ornamental 
plants,  vegetable  and  field  crops,  poultry,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  and  other 
animals.  Alternative  crops  and  plant  species  that  can  tolerate  the 
increased  levels  of  ultraviolet  light  and  other  conditions  brought  on  by 
global  problems  such  as  ozone  depletion  and  the  greenhouse  effect  are 
another  focus  of  MAES  research  efforts. 

Biochemistry  helps  to  evaluate  the  nutritional  value  of  crops,  the  feed 
conversion  efficiency  of  poultry  and  other  animals,  and  the  quality  of  plant 
and  animal  products  for  human  consumption.  Engineering  principles  help 
produce  and  maintain  optimal  environments  for  agricultural  production; 
improve  processing  systems  that  lead  to  enhanced  food  quality;  and 
enhance  waste  utilization  and  disposal  techniques.  Water  quality  studies 
analyze  the  presence  and  effects  of  toxins  entering  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  contribute  to  efforts  to  minimize  the  possible  flow  of  agricultural 
chemicals  into  surface  and  ground  water.  Economic  and  social  science 
studies  are  applied  to  preserve  Maryland's  high  quality  of  life  by 
maintaining  farmland  and  open  space. 

Undergraduate  students  do  have  opportunities  to  assist  in  the  MAES 
research  program,  and  to  benefit  from  the  Station's  productive  linkage  with 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/ice  as  well  as  public  and  private  research 
units,  including  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  Research  Center  close 
to  the  campus  in  Beltsville. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/ice  (MCES)  educates  citizens  in 
the  application  of  practical,  research-based  knowledge  to  critical  issues  in 
agriculture  and  agribusiness;  home  and  family  economics,  nutrition,  and 
health;  youth  development  and  4-H;  and  family  and  community  leadership. 
The  statewide  program  includes  over  180  faculty  and  support  staff  located 
in  23  counties,  the  City  of  Baltimore,  four  regional  centers,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  College  Park  and  Eastern  Shore  campuses. 

Research  faculty  and  extension  agents  work  cooperatively  to  ensure  that 
state-of-the-art  research  is  effectively  translated  into  educational  programs, 
and  delivered  efficiently  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  These  programs  are 
focused  in  four  major  areas:  1)  agricultural  and  aquacultural  profitability;  2) 
nutrition,  diet,  food  safety,  and  health;  3)  natural  and  environmental 
resources;  and  4)  youth  development  education.  In  addition  to  work  on 
farms  and  with  agribusinesses,  extension  programs  are  aimed  at  many 
small  and  part-time  farmers,  youth,  rural  non-farm  and  urban  family 
consumers  as  well  as  watermen  and  marine-related  businesses.  The 
Service  maintains  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  state  agencies  and  organizations.  In 
addition,  more  than  15,000  volunteers  in  Maryland  give  generously  of  their 
time  and  energy. 

A  variety  of  methods  help  the  Extension  Service  reach  and  teach  Maryland 
citizens.  Downlink  satellite  technology  enables  Maryland  training  sessions 
to  include  conferences  and  speakers  from  across  the  country.  State-of-the- 
art  communication  technology  enables  the  Extension  Home  and  Garden 
Information  Center  to  answer  60,000  questions  about  plants  and  pests 
annually.  More  traditional  methods  include  conferences,  teaching 
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institutes,  short  courses,  field  days,  and  demonstrations,  along  with 
videotapes,  newsletters,  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

General  administrative  offices  of  the  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  are  located  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  (UMCP); 
the  Extension  administrator  of  the  1890  Program  (an  integral  part  of  the 
total  MCES  effort)  is  located  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore 
(UMES). 

Combined  Degree  Curriculum — College  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine 

students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  completed  at  least 
ninety  hours,  including  all  university  and  college  requirements,  may  qualify 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  College 
of  Agriculture,  upon  successful  completion  in  an  accredited  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  ninety  hours  include  credits  in  animal  science. 

Combined  Degree  Requirements 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Program  Requirements 40 

ANSC  221 — Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production 3 

ANSC  201— Genetics 3 

ANSC  203— feeds  &  Feeding  3 

BIOL  105— Pnnciples  of  Biology  I  4 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II  4 

Mathematics  (must  include  at  least  3  credits  of  Calculus) 6 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 4 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  1 4 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II 4 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  1 4 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  4 

Biochemistry 3 

Electives 10 

"Includes  eleven  required  credits  listed  above. 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  the  Associate  Dean,  VMRCVM. 
1203  Gudelsky  Veterinary  Center,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742,  (301)93&6083. 


VIRGINIA-MARYLAND  REGIONAL  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE— MARYLAND 
CAMPUS 

College  of  Agriculture 

1203  Gudelsky  Vetennary  Center.  405-6083 

Professor  and  Associate  Dean:  Mohanty 

Professors:  Dutta.  Mallinson,  Marquardt 

Associate  Professors:  Carmel,  Dyer.  Samal.  Snyder,  Stephenson 

Assistant  Professors:  Ingling.  Sarmiento,  Vakharia 

Instructor:  Hohenhaus 

Lecturer:  Loizeaux 

The  Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  operated 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University.  Each  year,  thirty  Maryland  and  fifty  Virginia  residents 
comprise  the  entering  class  of  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  (DVM). 

The  first  three  years  are  given  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia.  The  final  year  of  instruction  is  given  at 
several  locations,  including  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  college  must  complete  the  pre- 
veterinary  requirements  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  professional 
curriculum.  Admission  to  this  program  is  competitive,  and  open  to  all 
Maryland  residents.  All  Maryland  residents'  applications  are  processed  at 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Maryland  Campus.  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park. 


Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture — Two-Year  Program 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  a  two-year,  college-level  program 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  four-year  program,  prepares  students  for 
specific  occupations  in  technical  agriculture. 

The  Institute  offers  three  major  programs  with  the  following  specialty  areas: 

I.  Farm  Production/Agribusiness 

A.  Farm  Production  and  Management 

B.  Agribusiness  Management 

II.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

A.  General  Ornamental  Horticulture 

B.  Landscape  Management 

C.  Urtian  Forest  Management 

III.     Turfgrass  Management 

A.  Golf  Course  Management 

B.  General  Turfgras  Management 

The  Farm  Production/ Agribusiness  program  develops  skills  needed  for 
farm  operation  or  for  employment  in  agricultural  service  and  supply 
businesses  such  as  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery  companies,  and 
farmers'  cooperatives. 

Options  In  Ornamental  Horticulture  prepare  students  for  employment  in.  or 
management  of.  greenhouses,  nurseries,  garden  centers,  landscape 
maintenance  companies  and  tree  care  professions. 

■Rie  Turfgrass  Management  program  concentrates  on  the  technical  and 
management  skills  needed  to  work  as  a  golf  course  superintendent,  in 
commercial  or  residential  lawn  care  companies,  or  in  other  turfgrass-related 
industries  such  as  parks  and  cemeteries. 

To  enhance  a  student's  occupational  knowledge,  the  Institute  requires 
completion  of  a  Supervised  Work  Experience  program,  usually  done  in  the 
summer  between  the  first  and  second  years. 

A  graduate  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Agriculture  specifying 
the  student's  major  area  of  study.  Graduation  requires  the  successful 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  credit  hours  of  a  recognized  program 
option,  completion  of  Supervised  Work  Experience,  and  a  2.00  cumulative 
grade  point  average. 

Although  designed  as  a  two-year  terminal  program,  the  Institute  does  not 
restrict  continuing  education.  In  general,  all  Institute  courses  are 
transferable  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and  the  Universrty 
of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore.  The  extent  to  which  the  courses  can  be  applied 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree  will  depend  on  the  individual  department  in 
which  a  student  is  planning  to  major. 

Courses  Common  to  All  Programs 

COMM  1-1— Oral  Communication 3 

COMM  1-2— Written  Communication 3 

AGMA  1-1 — Agricultural  Mathematics 3 

BOTN  1-1— Introduction  to  Plant  Science 3 

AGRO  1-1— Soils  and  Fertilizers 3 

AGRO  HI— Pesticide  Use  and  Safety 2 

ENAG  200 — Fundamentals  of  Agricultural  Mechanics 3 

AGEC  1-2— Business  Law 3 

AGEC  1-4 — Business  Operations 3 

AGEC  1-8 — Using  Computers  in  Agriculture 2 

AGEC  HO — Personnel  Management 3 

AGEC  1-14 — Supervised  Work  Experience 1 

Courses  for  Farm  Production  and  Agribusiness  Management  Majors 

ANSC  1-1 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science 3 

ANSC  1-2— Feeds  and  Feeding 3 

ANSC  1-3— Animal  Health 3 

ANSC  240— Dairy  Cattle  Management 2 

ANSC  241— Dairy  Cattle  Management  Practicum 1 

ANSC  1-8 — Livestock  Management 3 

ANSC  HO— Seminar 1 

ANSC  222— Meats 3 

AGRO  1-7 — Grain  and  Forage  Crop  Production 4 

AGRO  (-12— Crop  Production  Practices 3 

AGEC  (-7— Agricultural  Marketing 3 

AGEC  HI — Farm  Management 3 
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Courses  for  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Turfgrass  Majors 

HORT  1-2— Woody  Ornamentals 3 

HORT  1-3— Plant  Propagation 3 

HORT  1-5 — Diseases  of  Ornamentals 3 

HORT  1-8— Arboriculture 3 

HORT  US— Woody  Ornamentals  II 2 

HORT  1-26 — Landscape  Design  and  Implementation 4 

HORT  1-27— Landscape  Management 3 

HORT  1-30— Vegetable  Production  Practices 3 

ENTM  1-2— Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants 3 

AGRO  1-2— Turf  Management  4 

AGRO  1-4— Golf  Course  Management  1 3 

AGRO  1-5— Golf  Course  Management  II 3 

URFS  1-1— Urban  Forest  Management 3 

URFS  1-2— I.P.M.  Monitoring 2 

For  additional  information,  write:  Director,  The  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  2123  Jull  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742- 
2525.  or  call  (301)405-4686.  or  hook  into  InAgOnLine  via  modem  at 
(301)314-2034  (9600  baud)  or  (301)314-4823  (2400  baud). 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture  Building,  405-6284 

Professor  and  Dean:  Steven  W.  Hurtt 

Associate  Dean:  Stephen  F.  Sachs 

Assistant  to  the  Dean:  Nancy  Lapanne 

Professors:  Bechhoefer,  Bennett,  Etlinf,  Fogle,  Hill,  Lewis,  Schlesinger. 

Schumacher,  Vann 

Associate  Professors:  Bovill,  DuPuy,  Kelly 

Assistant  Professors:  Bell,  Drost.  Gardner,  Gournay 

Lecturers:   Mclnturff,  Wiedemann 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  School  of  Architecture  offers  a  four-year  undergraduate  program  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  architecture,  and  a  graduate  program 
leading  to  the  degree,  Master  of  Architecture.  The  undergraduate  major  in 
architecture  is  designed  to  minimize  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
curriculum  leading  to  the  professional  degree.  Master  of  Architecture. 

Students  receive  rigorous  and  comprehensive  instruction  from  a  faculty 
whose  members  are  active  in  professional  practice  or  research.  Many 
faculty  members  have  distinguished  themselves  across  the  professional 
spectrum  and  represent  different  approaches  to  architectural  design.  Their 
individual  areas  of  expertise  include  architectural  design  and  theory, 
history,  architectural  archaeology,  technology,  urban  design  and  planning. 
and  historic  preservation.  Visiting  critics,  lecturers,  and  the  Kea 
Distinguished  Professor  augment  the  faculty;  together  they  provide 
students  with  the  requisite  exposure  to  contemporary  realities  of 
architectural  design. 

The  B.S.  degree  in  architecture  will  qualify  graduates  to  pursue  a  career  in 
any  of  a  number  of  fields,  such  as  construction,  real  estate  development, 
public  administration,  or  historic  preservation,  or  to  continue  in  graduate 
«fork  in  professional  fields  such  as  architecture,  urban  planning,  or  law. 

Admission  to  Architecture 

See  the  Admissions  section  in  this  catalog  for  general  LEP  admission 
policies. 

Freshman  Admission  and  the  45  Credit  Review.  Most  entering  entering 
freshmen  who  have  a  GPA  of  3.0  and  1100  SATs  will  gain  admission  to  the 
School  of  Architecture  directly  from  high  school,  as  allowed  by  space 
considerations  within  the  School.  Because  space  may  be  limited  before  all 
interested  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  program,  early  application  is 
encouraged.  Freshmen  admitted  to  the  program  will  have  access  to  the 
necessary  advising  through  their  initial  semesters  to  help  them  determine  if 
Architecture  is  an  appropriate  major  for  their  interests  and  abilities. 

Freshmen  who  are  admitted  directly  to  Architecture  will  be  subject  to  a 
performance  review  by  the  time  they  have  completed  45  credits.  To  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  review,  these  students  must  complete:  (1) 
Fundamental  Studies;  (2)  60%  of  Distributive  Studies;  (3)  ARCH  170,  220, 
and  242  with  grades  of  B  in  each;  (4)  MATH  220.  PHYS  121,  and  PHYS 
122  with  minimum  grades  of  C  in  each  and  a  combined  GPA  of  2.6  for  the 
3  courses;  (5)  three  letters  of  recommendation;  and  (6)  a  portfolio  review 
as  specified  by  the  School.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  LEP  and  will  be  required  to  select 


another  major. 

Transfer  Admission.  The  following  requirements  affect  new  transfer 
students  to  the  university  as  well  as  on-campus  students  hoping  to  change 
majors  to  Architecture.  Admission  of  transfer  students  may  be  severely 
limited,  and  capacity  is  determined  each  year  in  accordance  with  the 
success  of  incoming  freshmen. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Architecture,  transfer  students  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  following  set  of  gateway  requirements:  (1)  completion  of 
Fundamental  Studies;  (2)  completion  of  all  Distributive  Studies;  (3) 
completion  of  ARCH  242  with  a  grade  of  B;  (4)  completion  of  MATH  220 
and  PHYS  122  with  minimum  grades  of  C  and  a  combined  average  of  2.4; 
(5)  successful  review  of  a  portfolio  to  assess  drawing  skills;  and  (6) 
attainment  of  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  for  all  college-level  work 
attempted.  The  required  GPA  is  set  each  year  and  may  vary  from  year  to 
year  depending  upon  available  space.  Contact  the  School  of  Architecture 
or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  the  current  GPA  standard. 

Appeals.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission  to 
Architecture  at  the  freshman  or  transfer  level,  and  believe  they  have 
extenuating  or  special  circumstances  which  should  be  considered,  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission.  The  student 
will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  appeal  decision  once  it  is  made. 

Students  admitted  to  Architecture  as  freshmen  who  do  not  pass  the  45 
credit  review  but  believe  they  have  special  circumstances  which  should  be 
considered  may  appeal  directly  to  the  School. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Counselor  for  Limited  Enrollment 
Programs  at  301-314-8378. 

Curriculum  Requirements 

In  the  first  two  years  of  college,  directly  admitted  students  and  those 
seeking  to  transfer  into  the  School  of  Architecture  should  adhere  to  the 
following  curriculum: 

Credit  Hours 

General  Education  (CORE)  and  Elective 28 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (CORE) 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  (CORE) 3 

ARCH  170— Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment  (CORE)  3 

MATH  221 — Elementary  Calculus  II  (recommended)  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (CORE) 4 

ARCH  220— History  of  Architecture  I* 3 

ARCH  242— Drawing  I 2 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  (CORE) 4 

ARCH  221— History  of  Architecture  II         _3 

Total  Credits 56 


Curriculum  Requirements 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Major  in  Architecture.  If  admitted  after  completing 
56  credits,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  following  requirements 
for  a  total  of  120  credits: 

Credit  Hours 
Third  Year 

ARCH  400— Architecture  Studio  I* 6 

ARCH  410— Architectural  Technology  1 4 

ARCH  4xx— Arch.  History/Area  A** 3 

ARCH  401— Architecture  Studio  II 6 

ARCH  411— Architectural  Technology  II 4 

ARCH  343— Drawing  II  Line  Drawing 3 

ENGL  391 — ^Advanced  Composition 3 

CORE  Requirements _3 

Total 32 

Fourth  Year 

ARCH  402— Architecture  Studio  III 6 

ARCH  445 — Visual  Analysis  of  Architecture 3 

ARCH  412— Architectural  Technology  III 4 

ARCH  403— Architecture  Studio  IV 6 

ARCH  413— Architectural  Technology  IV 4 

CORE  Requirements 3 

One  of  the  following 3 

ARCH  460  Site  Analysis  &  Design 

ARCH  450  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning 

ARCH  454  Theories  of  Urban  Form 

ARCH  4xx— Arch.  History/  Area  8** _3 
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Total 

Total  Credits. 


32 
120 


•Courses  are  to  be  taken  in  sequence  as  Indicated  by  Roman  numerals  in 
course  titles. 

**  Architecture  history  courses:  Area  A,  ARCH  422,  423,  432,  and  436 
Area  B,  ARCH  433,  434,  and  420. 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities 

The  school  is  housed  in  a  modern,  air-conditioned  building  providing  design 
workstations  for  each  student,  a  large  auditorium,  and  seminar  and 
classroom  facilities.  A  well-equipped  woodworking  and  model  shop, 
darkroom,  a  lab  equipped  with  testing  machines  and  various  instruments 
used  in  studying  the  ambient  environment,  and  computer  terminal  facilities 
are  also  provided.  The  Architecture  Library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation, 
offers  convenient  access  to  a  current  circulating  collection  of  over  24,000 
volumes,  6,000  periodicals,  and  an  extensive  selection  of  reference 
materials.  Rare  books  and  special  acquisitions  include  a  collection  relating 
to  international  expositions  and  the  11,000-volume  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  Library.  A  visual  resources  facility  includes  a  reserve  . 
slide  collection  of  250,000  slides  on  architecture,  landscape  architecture, 
urban  planning,  architectural  science,  and  technology  as  well  as  audio- 
visual equipment  for  classroom  and  studio  use. 

The  school  provides  learning  experiences  through  CADRE  Corporation,  a 
nonprofit  center  for  Architectural  Design  and  Research,  which  provides  an 
organizational  framework  for  faculty  and  students  to  undertake  contract 
research  and  design  projects  appropriate  to  the  school's  fundamental 
education  mission.  CADRE  Corporation  projects  include  building  and  urban 
design,  urban  studies,  building  technology,  historic  preservation, 
architectural  archaeology,  studies  in  energy  conservation,  or  other  work  for 
which  the  school's  resources  and  interests  are  uniquely  suited. 

Summer  programs  include  the  Caesarea  Ancient  Harbor  Excavation  Project 
(CAHEP),  an  ongoing  land  and  underwater  excavation  in  Israel  at  the  harbor 
of  Herod  the  Great  at  Caesarea  Maritima.  In  addition,  summer  workshops 
for  historic  preservation  are  sponsored  by  the  school  each  year  in  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey,  a  designated  national  historic  landmark  district,  and 
Kiplin  Hall  in  North  ITorkshire,  England.  Students  may  earn  direct  credit 
doing  hands-on  restoration  work  and  by  attending  lectures  by  visiting 
architects,  preservationists,  and  scholars. 

Course  Code:  ARCH 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
(ARHU) 

1101  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall,  405-2088 

Professor  and  Dean:  Robert  Griffith 
Office  of  Student  Affairs:  405-2110 
Academic  Advisors:  405-2110 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  embraces  a  heterogeneous  group  of 
disciplines,  all  of  which  value  the  development  of  critical  thinking,  fluent 
expression  in  writing  and  speech,  sensitivity  to  ethical  and  aesthetic 
standards,  and  a  complex  understanding  of  history  and  culture. 
Departments  and  programs  in  Arts  and  Humanities,  while  they  have  strong 
individual  identities,  are  also  involved  in  interdisciplinary  studies.  Thus 
students  will  find,  for  example,  courses  in  the  Department  of  English  that 
approach  literature  from  political  perspectives,  courses  in  the  Department 
of  History  that  rely  on  feminist  perspectives,  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Art  History  that  study  African  cultures  and  so  on. 

Examples  of  the  special  opportunities  available  to  students  in  this  richly 
variegated  college  are  an  exceptionally  large  slide  library  in  the  Art  History 
Department,  the  Music  Department's  refurbished  recital  hall,  the  Pugliese 
Theatre  for  experimental  drama,  improvisations  Unlimited  (a  faculty-student 
dance  group),  the  Computer  Assisted  Design  and  Development  Laboratory, 
a  biweekly  foreign  and  art  film  series,  a  junior  year  abroad  program  in  Nice, 
a  year  abroad  program  in  Sheffield,  and  Honors  programs  in  most 
departments.  There  are  also  special  programs  in  women's  studies, 
comparative  literature,  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science. 

Preparation  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities  provides  valuable  background  for 
careers  in  a  broad  range  of  fields.  Students  should  be  aware  of  the  many 
eloquent  testimonials  from  leaders  of  the  nation's  businesses,  industry 
and  government  to  the  skills  of  oral  presentation,  written  exposition,  critical 
thinking,  and  analytic  problem-solving  nurtured  in  humanities  courses. 


These  skills  are  essential  to  a  successful  career  in  any  number  of  different 

fields. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  one  of  the  creative  or  performing  arts  are 
encouraged  to  seek  training  in  the  skills  associated  with  such  an  area  prior 
to  matriculation.  Students  applying  for  entrance  to  these  programs  may  be 
required  to  audition,  present  slides,  or  submit  a  portfolio  as  a  part  of  the 
admission  requirements. 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  following  college  requirements  apply  only  to  students  earning  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities.  These 
requirements  are  in  addition  to  or  in  fulfillment  of  campus  and 
departmental  requirements.  For  information  concerning  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  in  the  Department  of  Music  the  student  should  consult  a  department 
advisor. 

Distribution 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  the  total  of  120  must  be  upper-level 
work  (i.e.,  courses  numbered  300-499). 

Foreign  Language 

Language  proficiency  may  be  demonstrated  in  one  of  several  ways: 

(a)  Successful  completion  of  level  4  in  one  language  or  level  2  in 
each  of  2  languages  in  high  school,  or 

(b)  Successful  completion  of  a  12-credit  sequence  or  of  the 
intermediate  level  in  college  language  courses,  or 

(c)  Successful  completion  of  a  language  placement  examination  in 
one  of  the  campus  language  departments  offering  such 
examinations. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  should  see  an  advisor  in  the 
College  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

IVIajor  Requirements 

All  students  must  complete  a  program  of  study  consisting  of  a  major  (a 
field  of  concentration)  and  supporting  courses  as  specified  by  one  of  the 
academic  units  of  the  college.  No  program  of  study  shall  require  in  excess 
of  60  semester  hours.  Students  should  consult  the  unit  in  which  they  will 
major  for  specific  details;  certain  units  have  mandatory  advising. 

A  major  shall  consist,  in  addition  to  the  lower  division  departmental 
prerequisites,  of  24  to  40  hours,  at  least  12  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  400  and  at  least  12  of  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

A  major  program  usually  requires  a  secondary  field  of  concentration 
(supporting  courses).  The  nature  and  number  of  these  courses  are 
determined  by  the  major  department. 

No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to  fulfill  major  or  supporting  course 
requirements.  No  course  for  the  major  or  support  module  may  be  taken 
Pass-Fail. 


Advising 

Freshmen  and  new  transfer  students  have  advisors  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  College  Office  of  Student  Affairs  (405-2110)  who  assist  them  in 
the  selection  of  courses  and  the  choice  of  a  major.  After  selecting  a  major, 
students  are  advised  in  their  major  department  and  may  also  continue  to 
see  college  advisors.  For  further  information  about  advising,  students 
should  see  the  section  on  advising  in  the  Mini-Guide,  available  from  the 
College. 

Degrees  and  Majors 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  following  fields  of  study: 

American  Studies 

Art 

Art  Histon/ 
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Chinese 
Classics 

Classical  Humanities 

Greek 

Latin 
Dance 

English  Language  and  Literature 
French  Language  and  Literature 
German  Language  and  Literature 
History 

Italian  Language  and  Literature 
Japanese 
Jewish  Studies 
Linguistics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Romance  Languages 
Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Russian  Area  Studies 
Spanish  Language  and  Literature 
Speech  Communication 
Theatre 

The  college  also  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  certificate 
programs  in  Women's  Studies  and  East  Asian  Studies;  and  a  program  in 
Comparative  Literature. 

Internships 

Some  departments  in  Arts  and  Humanities  have  well-established  internship 
offerings.  Typically,  students  must  complete  an  application  and  attach  a 
current  academic  transcript.  Internships  are  generally  for  one  sennester  of 
the  junior  or  senior  year  for  students  with  a  good  academic  record.  In 
addition  to  the  worl<  itself,  students  write  an  analysis  of  the  experience.  For 
more  information,  students  should  contact  their  major  departmental 
advisor.  A  Literacy  internship  Program  is  available  through  the  college  office 
(405-2115). 

Certification  of  High  School  Teachers 

A  student  who  wishes  certification  as  a  high  school  teacher  in  a  subject 
represented  in  this  college  must  consult  the  College  of  Education  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  Application  for  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  program  is  made  at  the  time  that  the  first  courses  in 
Education  are  taken.  Enrollment  in  the  College  of  Education  is  limited. 

Honors 

Departmental  Honors  Programs  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Art 
History  and  Archeology,  English,  French,  German,  History,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Spanish,  Speech,  and  Theatre.  Departmental  Honors  Programs 
are  administered  by  an  Honors  Committee  within  each  department. 
Programs  and  policies  differ  from  department  to  department.  Admission  to 
a  Departmental  Honors  Program  ordinarily  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  or  second  semester  of  the  student's  junior  year.  Students  must  have  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  to  be  admitted.  Most 
departments  require  a  comprehensive  examination  over  the  field  of  the 
major  program,  or  a  thesis.  On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  on 
the  Honors  Comprehensive  Examination  and  in  meeting  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  set  by  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee,  the 
faculty  may  vote  to  recommend  the  candidate  for  the  appropriate  degree 
with  (departmental)  honors  or  for  the  appropriate  announcement  in  the 
commencement  program  and  citation  on  the  student's  academic  record 
and  diploma. 

In  some  departments,  honors  students  enjoy  certain  academic  privileges 
similar  to  those  of  graduate  students. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Consult  the  description  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elsewhere  in 
this  catalog. 

Research  and  Service  Units 

Academic  Computing  Services 

1116  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall;  405-2104 
Director:  John  F.  Smith 

Academic  Computing  Services  provides  facilities  and  support  for  a  wide 
range  of  computing  needs  for  undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Humanities.  There  are  currently  65  networked  microcomputers  located 


in  three  laboratories  throughout  the  college  which  are  available  for  student 
use.  In  addition,  the  college  provides  discipline  specific  classroom 
laboratories  for  the  Professional  Writing  Program  in  English,  foreign 
language  instruction  and  graphic  design. 

The  Art  Gallery 

2202  Art-Sociology  Building;  405-2763 
Director:  Terry  Gips 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  a  series  of  exhibitions  each  year  of  historic  and 
contemporary  art  in  a  variety  of  media  and  subject  matter.  Opportunities  for 
museum  training  and  experience  are  available  to  students  through  intern 
and  work-study  positions. 

The  Center  for  Studies  In  Nineteenth-Century  Music 

2101  Skinner  Building,  405-7780 
Director:  H.  Robert  Cohen 
Associate  Director:  Luke  Jensen 

The  Center  for  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Music  promotes  research 
focusing  on  nineteenth-century  music  and  musical  life.  The  center's 
programs  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  study,  collection,  editing,  indexing, 
and  publication  of  documentary  source  materials. 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 

1120  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall;  405-6830 
Founding  Director:  S.  Schoenbaum 
Executive  Director:  Adele  Seeff 
Associate  Director:  Susan  Jensen 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  promotes  teaching  and 
research  in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  in  all  disciplines  of  the 
arts  and  humanities,  as  well  as  in  such  allied  fields  as  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  science. 

The  Language  Center 

1105  Jimenez  Hall;  405-4926 
Director:  J.  Marshall  Unger  (Acting) 
Assistant  Director:  Charlotte  Groff  Aldridge 

The  Language  Center  promotes  cross-departmental  projects  in  teaching 
and  research  relating  to  other  languages  and  cultures.  It  provides  for  the 
common  needs  of  language  instruction  for  all  the  individual  campus  units 
involved  in  second-language  acquisition.  It  encompasses  three  units: 


Language  House 

0107  St.  Mary's  Hall;  405^995 
Coordinator:  Dolores  Bondurant 

The  Language  House  is  a  campus  residence  for  students  wishing  to 
immerse  themselves  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  and  culture.  A  total 
of  92  students  of  Chinese,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Russian,  and  Spanish  share  19  apartments.  A  live-in  graduate  mentor 
leads  each  language  cluster.  The  goal  of  language  immersion  is  achieved 
through  activities  organized  by  the  students  and  mentors,  a  computer- 
based  Language  Leaming  Center,  an  audio-visual  room,  an  international 
cafe,  and  foreign  television  programs  received  via  satellite. 


Language  Media  Services 

1202  Jimenez  Hall;  405-4924 
Contact:  Jorge  Padilla-Morales 

The  Language  Media  Center  serves  the  technological  needs  of  foreign 
language  instruction  at  College  Park.  It  houses  a  large  collection  of  video 
and  audio  programs  in  more  than  25  languages.^graphic  and  resource 
materials,  language  laboratories,  and  video  viewing  rooms. 


FOLA 

1105  Jimenez  Hall;  405-4046 
Coordinator:  Naime  Yaramanoglu  (Acting) 

The  FOLA  (Foreign  Language)  Program  enables  qualified  students  wrth  high 
motivation  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  number  of  foreign 
languages  not  offered  in  regular  campus  programs.  While  instruction  is 
basically  self-directed,  students  meet  regularly  with  a  native-speaking 
monitor  for  practice  sessions  to  reinforce  what  has  already  been  covered 
through  the  individual  use  of  books  and  audio  tapes.  Final  examinations 
are  administered  by  outside  examiners  who  are  specialists  in  their  field. 
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Maryland  English  Institute 

1102  Preinkert  Reldhouse;  405-8634 
Director:  Leslie  A.  Palmer 

The  Maryland  English  Institute  (MEI)  offers  special  instruction  in  English  to 
students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  who  need  to  improve  their 
competence  in  the  language  before  they  are  able  to  undertake  a  full 
program  of  academic  work.  Two  programs  are  offered:  a  half-time  semi- 
intensive  course  and  a  full-time  intensive  course. 

Seml-lntenslve.  This  program  is  open  only  to  University  of  Maryland 
students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  fall  within  a  TOEFL  score 
range  of  450-549.  Candidates  in  this  proficiency  range  may  be  admitted  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  on  a  provisional  basis,  requiring  them  to 
satisfactorily  complete  the  MEI  Semi-intensive  program  in  order  to  become 
full-time  students.  Classes  meet  two  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  In 
addition,  students  have  two  hours  per  week  of  assigned  work  in  the 
language  laboratory.  The  program  is  designed  especially  to  perfect  the 
language  skills  necessary  for  academic  study  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  director,  and  no  credit  is  given  toward 
any  degree  at  the  university. 

Intensive.  This  full-time  English-as-a-Foreign-Language  program  is  open  to 
non-native  speakers  of  English  who  need  substantial  improvement  in  their 
English  competence  before  they  can  undertake  any  academic  study  at  a 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of  an  entrance 
examination,  students  will  be  assigned  to  classes  at  their  particular 
proficiency  levels.  They  will  have  five  hours  of  English  language  instruction 
per  day,  five  days  per  week  during  the  regularly  scheduled  semester  and  an 
eight-week  summer  session.  The  program  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  wish  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Maryland  after  completing  their 
language  instruction.  However,  satisfactory  completion  of  the  language 
program  does  not  guarantee  acceptance  at  the  university.  Enrollment  is  by 
permission  of  the  director  and  no  credit  is  given  toward  any  degree  at  the 
university. 

Course  Code:  ARHU 


COLLEGE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  (BSOS) 

2141  Tydings  Hall,  405-1679 

Professor  and  Dean:  Irwin  L.  Goldstein 

Associate  Dean:  Stewart  L.  Edelstein 

Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs:  Katherine  Pedro  Beardsley 

Assistant  Dean  for  Equity  and  Recruitment:  Diana  Ryder  Jackson 

Advising  and  Records  Office:  405-1697 

Center  for  Minorities  in  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences:  405-1708 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  is  comprised  of  a  diverse 
group  of  disciplines  and  fields  of  study  all  of  which  emphasize  a  broad 
liberal  arts  education  as  the  foundation  for  understanding  the 
environmental,  social,  and  cultural  forces  that  shape  our  world.  At  the  heart 
of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  is  the  attempt  to  understand  human 
beings,  both  individually  and  in  groups.  Disciplines  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  use  approaches  that  range  from  the  scientific  to  the 
philosophical,  from  the  experimental  to  the  theoretical.  Integral  to  all  the 
disciplines,  however,  is  the  development  and  application  of  problem  solving 
skills,  which  in  combination  with  other  academic  skills,  enable  students  to 
think  analytically  and  to  communicate  clearly  and  persuasively.  Students 
interested  in  human  behavior  and  in  solving  human  and  social  problems 
will  find  many  exciting  opportunities  through  the  programs  and  courses 
offered  by  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

The  college  is  composed  of  the  following  major  programs  that  lead  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  as  appropriate: 

Afro-American  Studies  Program* 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Department  of  Economics 

Department  of  Geography 

Department  of  Government  and  Politics 

Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Department  of  Psychology 

Department  of  Sociology 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminolo^ 


certificate  requiring  21  semester  hours  of  coursework  {See  "Campus-Wide 

Programs"  in  this  catalog.) 


Advising 


The  BSOS  Undergraduate  Advising  Office  and  the  Center  for  Minorities 
coordinate  advising  and  maintain  student  records  for  BSOS  students. 
Advisors  are  available  to  provide  information  concerning  university 
requirements  and  regulations,  transfer  credit  evaluations,  and  other 
general  information  about  the  university  by  appointments  taken  on  a  walk-in 
basis  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily.  Undergraduate  advisors  for  each 
undergraduate  major  are  located  in  the  department  offices.  These  advisors 
are  available  to  assist  students  in  selecting  courses  and  educational 
experiences  in  their  major  area  of  study  consistent  with  major  requirements 
and  students'  educational  goals. 

Graduation  Requirements 

Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit  with  at 
least  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Courses  must  include  the  credits  required 
in  the  University's  general  education  requirements  (USP  or  CORE)  and  the 
specific  major  and  supporting  course  and  grade  requirements  of  the 
programs  in  the  academic  departments  offering  baccalaureate  degrees. 

All  students  are  urged  to  speak  with  an  academic  advisor  in  the  College 
Advising  Office  at  least  two  semesters  before  graduation  to  review  their 
academic  progress  and  discuss  final  graduation  requirements. 

Honors 

Undergraduate  honors  are  offered  to  graduating  students  in  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Program,  the  departments  of  Anthropology.  Economics, 
Geography,  Government  and  Politics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  and  the 
Institute  of  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Dean's  Scholars.  The  highest  academic  award  that  a  BSOS  student  can 
earn  in  the  college.  Dean's  Scholars  are  those  graduating  seniors  who  have 
completed  90  credits  at  UMCP  and  have  maintained  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.800. 

Dean's  List.  Any  student  who  has  passed  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
academic  work  in  the  preceding  semester,  without  failure  of  any  course  and 
with  an  overall  average  grade  of  at  least  3.5  will  be  placed  on  the  Dean's 
List  of  Distinguished  Students. 

Student  Organizations  and  Honor  Societies 

Students  who  excel  in  their  academic  discipline  may  be  selected  for 
membership  in  an  honorary  society.  Honoraries  for  which  students  in  BSOS 
are  chosen  include: 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta — Sociology 
Alpha  Phi  Sigma — Criminal  Justice 
Lambda  Epsilon  Gamma — Law 
Omega  Delta  Epsilon — Economics 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha— Political  Sciences 
Psi  Chi — Psychology 

Students  who  major  in  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  have  a  wide 
range  of  interests.  The  following  is  a  list  of  student  organizations  in  the 
disciplines  and  fields  of  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences: 

Anthropology  Student  Organization 

Conservation  Club 

Criminal  Justice  Student  Association 

Economics  Club 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  (Geography) 

Government  and  Politics  Club 

Minority  Pre-Professional  Psychology  Society 

National  Student  Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Association 

(NSSLHA),  Maryland  Chapter 
Pre-Medical  Society  (Pre-Med/Psycholo^  Majors) 
Thurgood  Marshall  Pre-Law  Society 

For  more  information  about  these  student  organizations  or  starting  a  new 
student  group,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities,  1191  Adele 
H.  Stamp  Student  Union,  314-7174. 


•The  Afro-American  Studies  Program  also  offers  an  undergraduate 
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Field  Experiences/Pre-professlonal  and 
Professional  Training 

Pre-professional  training  and  professional  opportunities  in  tine  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  are  available  in  many  fields.  The  internship  programs 
offered  by  many  departments  in  the  college  provide  students  with  practical 
experience  working  in  governmental  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations, 
corporations,  and  the  specialized  research  centers  and  laboratories  of  the 
College. 

Undergraduate  Research  Opportunities 

Undergraduate  research  internships  allow  qualified  undergraduate  students 
to  work  with  research  laboratory  directors  and  faculty  in  departments 
andspecialized  research  centers,  thus  giving  the  student  a  chance  for  a 
unique  experience  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  research  and  scholarship. 
Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  their  department  advisors  on  research 
opportunities  available  in  the  major. 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities 

The  Center  for  Minorities  in  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

2201  LeFrak  Hall;  405-1708 

The  Center  for  Minorities  provides  academic  and  other  support  sen/ices 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  minority  students  in  the  college. 
The  center  provides  advising  on  academic  and  other  concerns  related  to 
students'  progress  at  the  university:  provides  referrals,  when  appropriate, 
to  other  campus  offices:  and  sponsors  workshops  and  related  activities  on 
issues  of  particular  relevance  to  minority  students.  Advisors  are  available 
on  a  walk-in  basis  and  by  appointment. 

The  Center  for  Political  Participation  and  Leadership 

3110  Art-Sociology  Building:  405-6402 
Director:  Georgia  Sorenson 

The  Center  was  established  in  November  of  1989  to  foster  and  encourage 
young  people  to  prepare  for  elective  office  and  community  and  public 
sen/ice.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  students  from  groups  historically 
underrepresented  in  the  political  spectrum.  Closely  affiliated  with  the 
academic  departments  in  the  college,  the  center  has  established 
internships  and  Fellowships  with  Maryland  senators  and  delegates,  the 
Women  Legislators  of  Maryland,  the  Offices  of  the  Governor  and  Lt. 
Governor  and  Cabinet  members.  The  center  has  placements  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  county  and  local  elected  officials  offices  around  the  state.  Research 
Fellowships  for  the  study  of  global  politics  have  been  funded  in  the  past. 

The  BSOS  Computer  Laboratory 

0221  LeFrak  Hall;  405-1670 
Acting  Director;  Charles  Wellford 

The  college  believes  strongly  that  the  study  of  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  should  incorporate  both  quantitative  analysis  and  computational 
skills.  Consequently,  curricula  in  most  departments  require  some 
coursework  in  statistics,  quantitative  research  methods,  and  the  use  of 
computers.  The  BSOS  Computer  Laboratory  provides  undergraduate 
students  in  the  college  with  the  facilities  and  staff  assistance  to  satisfy  a 
wide  range  of  computer-related  needs.  The  Laboratory  operates  eight 
computer  classroom  facilities  and  a  special  purpose  graphics  lab  which  are 
available  for  both  in  and  out-of-class  student  use. 

Research  and  Service  Units 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  sponsors  several  special 
purpose  college-wide  research  centers.  These  centers  are  The  Center  for 
Global  Change,  The  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict 
Management,  and  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Research.  These 
interdisciplinary  centers  often  offer  internships  and  a  selected  number  of 
undergraduate  research  assistant  opportunities  for  interested  students. 
These  research  experiences  offer  excellent  preparation  for  future  graduate 
study  and/or  job  opportunities  in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict 
Management 

2nd  Floor  Mill  Building;  314-7703 
Director;  Murray  E.  Polakoff 


research  center  focusing  on  the  management  and  resolution  of  protracted 
conflict  in  the  world  today.  Established  in  1981.  the  center  has  a  staff  com- 
posed of  university  faculty,  visiting  fellows  and  associates  involved  in  study 
of  contemporary  international  and  intercommunal  conflicts,  including  their 
causes,  dynamics,  management  strategies  and  peaceful  resolution. 

Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Research  (CESAR) 

Acting  Director:   Eric  D.  Wish 

Established  in  1990,  CESAR  is  a  research  unit  co-sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance.  CESAR  staff  gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate  timely 
information  on  issues  of  substance  abuse,  and  monitor  alcohol  and  drug 
use  indicators  throughout  Maryland.  CESAR  aids  state  and  local 
governments  in  responding  to  the  problem  of  substance  abuse  by  providing 
the  above  stated  information,  as  well  as  technical  assistance  and 
research.  Faculty  members  from  across  campus  are  involved  with  CESAR- 
based  research,  creating  a  center  in  which  substance  abuse  issues  are 
analyzed  from  multi-disciplinary  perspectives.  Students  obtain  advanced 
technical  training  and  hands-on  experience  through  their  involvement  in 
original  sun/eys  and  research. 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  MANAGEMENT 
(BMGT) 

Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  1308  Van  Munching  Hall.  405-2286 

Professor  and  Dean:  William  E.  Mayer 
Professor  and  Associate  Dean:  Bradford 
Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  EDP:  Stocker 
Professor  and  Director  of  Doctoral  Program:  Madan 
Director  of  the  Masters'  Programs;  Wellman 
Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Mattingly 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Student  Services:  King 
Advisors/Consultants:  Honck,  Mirhadi 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  recognizes  the  importance  of 
education  in  business  and  management  to  economic,  social,  and 
professional  development  through  profit  and  non-profit  organizations  at  the 
local,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  faculty  are  scholars,  teachers,  and 
professional  leaders  with  a  commitment  to  superior  education  in  business 
and  management,  specializing  in  accounting,  finance,  decision  and 
information  sciences,  management  science  and  statistics,  management 
and  organization,  marketing,  logistics  and  transportation,  and  business  and 
public  policy.  The  College  of  Business  and  Management  is  accredited  by 
the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  official 
national  accrediting  organization  for  business  schools. 

Degrees 

The  university  confers  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.), 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.),  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  Information  concerning  admission  to  the 
M.B.A.  or  M.S.  program  is  available  from  the  college's  Director  of  the 
Masters'  Programs. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  undergraduate  program  recognizes  the  need  for  professional  education 
in  business  and  management  based  on  a  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts. 
Modern  society  comprises  intricate  business,  economic,  social,  and 
government  institutions  requiring  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
trained  to  be  effective  and  responsible  managers. 

A  student  in  business  and  management  selects  a  major  in  one  of  several 
curricula:  (1)  Accounting;  (2)  Decision  and  Information  Sciences;  (3) 
Finance;  (4)  General  Business  and  Management  (including  an  International 
Business  option);  (5)  Management  Science;  (6)  Marketing;  (7)  Human 
Resource  Management;  (8)  Production  Management;  (9)  Statistics;  or  (10) 
Logistics  and  Transportation. 

Students  interested  in  institutional  management,  insurance  or  real  estate 
may  plan  with  their  advisors  to  select  elective  courses  to  meet  their 
specialized  needs;  however,  this  interest  is  in  addition  to  completion  of  one 
of  the  above  majors.  (See  specific  suggestions  at  the  end  of  curricula 
section  to  follow.) 


The  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict  Management  is  a 
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Honors  Program 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  Honors  Program  has  two 
components:  class  study  and  individual  study.  Together,  these  provide  for 
in-depth  inquiry  and  research  into  the  field  of  business.  Admission  is 
administered  through  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  Honors 
Admission  Committee.  Interested  students  should  contact  an  advisor  in  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Advising 

General  advising  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  is  available 
Monday  through  Friday  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  1308  Van 
Munching  Hall,  405-2286.  It  is  recommended  that  students  visit  this  office 
each  semester  to  ensure  that  they  are  informed  about  current 
requirements  and  procedures. 

Transfer  students  entering  the  university  can  be  advised  during  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  transfer  orientation  programs.  Contact  the  Orientation 
Office  for  further  information,  314-8217. 


Admission  to  Business  and  Management 

See  the  Admissions  section  in  this  catalog  for  general  LEP  admissions 
policies. 

Freshman  Admission  and  the  45  Credit  Review.  Most  first-time  entering 
freshmen  will  gain  admission  to  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 
directly  from  high  school,  as  allowed  by  space  considerations  within  the 
College.  Because  space  may  be  limited  before  all  interested  freshmen  are 
admitted  to  the  program,  early  application  is  encouraged.  Freshmen 
admitted  to  the  program  will  have  access  to  the  necessary  advising  through 
their  initial  semesters  to  help  them  determine  if  Business  is  an  appropriate 
area  for  their  interests  and  abilities. 

Freshmen  vi^ho  are  admitted  directly  to  Business  will  be  subject  to  a 
performance  review  by  the  time  they  have  completed  45  credits.  To  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  review,  these  students  must  complete:  (1)  English 
Fundamental  Studies;  (2)  60%  of  lower  level  CORE  requirements;  (3)  BMGT 
220,  BMGT  230  or  231,  and  ECON  201  or  ECON  203  with  a  combined  GPA 
of  2.5  In  the  3  courses;  and  (4)  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.0. 
Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  LEP  and  will  be  required  to  select  another  major. 

Transfer  Admission.  The  following  requirements  affect  new  transfer 
students  to  the  university: 

Transfer  students,  as  well  as  on-campus  students  hoping  to  change  majors 
into  the  College,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  following  set  of  gateway 
requirements:  (1)  completion  of  BMGT  220,  BMGT  230  or  231,  and  ECON 
201  or  203  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  In  each  and  a  combined  average  of 
2.5  for  the  three  courses;  and  (2)  attainment  of  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA 
for  all  college-level  work  attempted.  The  required  GPA  is  set  each  year  and 
may  vary  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  available  space.  Contact  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management  or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admission  for  the  current  GPA  standard. 

Appeals.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission  to  Business 
at  the  freshman  or  transfer  level,  and  believe  they  have  extenuating  or 
special  circumstances  which  should  be  considered,  may  appeal  in  writing 
to  the  Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  The  student  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  appeal 
decision  once  it  is  made. 

Students  admitted  to  Business  as  freshmen  who  do  not  pass  the  45  credit 
review  but  believe  they  have  special  circumstances  which  should  be 
considered  may  also  appeal  directly  to  the  College. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management  at  301-405-2286. 

Statement  of  Policy  on  Transfer  of  Credit  from 
Community  Colleges 

it  is  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  to  consider 
for  transfer  from  a  regionally  accredited  community  college  only  the 
following  courses  In  business  administration:  an  Introductory  business 
course,  business  statistics,  elementary  accounting  or  business  law.  Thus, 


it  is  anticipated  that  students  transferring  from  another  regionally 
accredited  institution  will  have  devoted  the  major  share  of  their  academic 
effort  below  the  junior  year  to  the  completion  of  basic  requirements  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A  total  of  sixty  semester  hours  from  a  community  college  may 
be  applied  toward  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Other  Institutions 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  normally  accepts  transfer  credits 
from  regionally  accredited  four-year  institutions.  Junior  and  senior  level 
business  courses  are  accepted  from  colleges  accredited  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  Junior  and  senior 
level  business  courses  from  other  than  AACSB  accredited  schools  are 
evaluated  on  a  course-by-course  basis  to  determine  transferability. 

Summary  of  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  Requirements  (all 
curricula) 

At  least  45  hours  of  the  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work  required  for 
graduation  must  be  in  business  and  management  subjects.  A  minimum  of 
fifty-seven  hours  of  the  required  120  hours  must  be  in  300  or  400  level 
courses.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  an  overall  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  (C  average)  in  all  College  Park  coursework,  effective 
Fall  1989,  all  business  majors  must  earn  a  "C"  or  better  in  all  required 
courses.  Including  Economics,  Mathematics,  and  Speech.  Electives  outside 
the  curricula  of  the  college  may  be  taken  in  any  department  of  the 
university,  if  the  student  has  the  necessary  prerequisites. 

JunlorSenlor  College  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

BMGT  301— Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

BMGT  340 — Business  Finance  (Prerequisite 

BMGT  221  and  230)  3 

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization 

(Prerequisite  ECON  203)  3 

BMGT  364 — Management  and  Organizational  Theory 3 

BMGT  380— Business  Law  3 

BMGT  495  or  495A,  Business  Policies  (open  ONLY  to  seniors) 3 

Economics  (see  below)  6 

Total  24 


Economics  Requirements 

Finance  Curriculum:  ECON  430  or  ECON  431,  AND  one  course  from  ECON 
305,  306,402,  440  or  450. 

General  Business  and  Management  Curriculum:  One  course  from  ECON 
305,  306,  430,  or  440,  AND  one  course  from  an  approved  list  of  ECON, 
GEOG,  PSYC,  or  SOCY  courses.  The  approved  list  is  available  in  1308  Van 
Munching  Hall.  For  the  International  Business  option,  ECON  440  and  one  of 
the  following:  ECON  305,  306,  311,  315,  316,  317,  361,  370,  374,  375, 
380;  or  any  400  level  ECON  except  422,  423,  or  425. 

All  other  curricula:  One  course  from  ECON  305,  306,  430  or  440,  AND 
one  of  the  following  courses;  ECON  305,  306,  311,  315,  316,  317,  361, 
370,  374,  375,  380  or  any  400  level  ECON  course  except  422,  423,  or 
425. 


A  Typical  Program  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Freshman  Year  Credit  Hours 

CORE  and/or  electives 9        (8) 

English  101  or  equivalent 3 

MATH  002*,  115,  or  220  (or  140**) 3        (4) 

Rrst  semester  total 15 

CORE  and/or  electives 9       (8) 

SPCH  100  or  107 3 

MATH  115,  (141'*),  220  or  elective 3       (4) 

Second  semester  total 15 

Sophomore  Year 

CORE  and/or  electives 6 

BMGT  220  (Prereq.  Sophomore  Standing) 3 

ECON  201  (Prereq.  Sophomore  Standing) 3 

MATH  220  or  BMGT  230  (231**)  or  elective 3 

Third  semester  total 15 

CORE  and/or  electives 6 

ECON  203  (Prereq.  ECON  201) 3 

BMGT  221  (Prereq.  BMGT  220) 3 
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BMGT  230  (Prereq.  MATH  220  )  or  231*  « 

(Prereq.  MATH  141)  or  elective 3 

Fourth  semester  total 15 

•MATH  002  IS  a  non-credit  course  which  prepares  a  student  for  either  115 
or  220  depending  on  the  grade  earned  in  002. 

•"Required  tor  Decision  and  Information  Sciences.  Management  Science, 
and  Statistics  curricula. 

Curricula 


Accounting 

Chair:  S.  Loeb 

Professors:  Bedingfield,  Gordon,  M.  Loeb,  S.  Loeb 

Assistant  Professors:  Kandelin,  LeClere,  Liu,  Thompson,  Wong 

Accounting,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  the  analysis,  classification,  and  recording 
of  financial  events  and  the  reporting  of  the  results  of  such  events  for  an 
organization.  In  a  broader  sense.  Accounting  consists  of  all  financial 
systems  for  planning,  controlling  and  appraising  performance  of  an 
organization.  Accounting  includes  among  its  many  facets:  financial 
planning,  budgeting,  accounting  systems,  financial  management  controls, 
financial  analysis  of  performance,  financial  reporting,  internal  and  external 
auditing,  and  taxation. 

The  Accounting  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  for  careers 
in  Accounting  and  other  management  areas  whether  in  private  business 
organizations,  government  and  non-profit  agencies,  or  public  accounting 
firms. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Accounting  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  310,  311— Intermediate  Accounting  I  and  II 6 

BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting 3 

BMGT  323 — Income  Tax  Accounting 3 

Three  of  the  following  courses: 9 

BMGT  326— Accounting  Systems 

BMGT  410— Fund  Accounting 

BMGT  411 — Ethics  and  Professionalism  in  Accounting 

BMGT  417 — Advanced  Tax  Accounting 

BMGT  420,  421— Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar 

BMGT  422— Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

BMGT  424 — Advanced  Accounting 

BMGT  426 — Advanced  Cost  Accounting 

BMGT  427 — Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 
Total     21 

The  educational  requirements  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Accountancy 
for  certification  are  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  with  a  major  in 
Accounting  or  with  a  non-accounting  degree  supplemented  by  coursework 
the  Board  determines  to  be  substantially  the  equivalent  of  an  Accounting 
major.  Students  planning  to  take  the  CPA  examination  for  certification  and 
licensing  outside  Maryland  should  determine  the  educational  requirements 
for  that  state  and  arrange  their  program  accordingly. 

Decision  and  Information  Sciences 

Chair:  Alavi 

Professors:  Alavi,  Hevner,  Yao 
Associate  Professor:  Raschid 
Assistant  Professor:  Wheeler 

Computer-based  information  systems  are  an  integral  part  of  nearly  all 
businesses,  large  and  small.  Decision  and  Information  Sciences  provides 
the  data  processing  skills,  the  managerial  and  organizational  skills,  and  the 
analytical  skills  required  to  design  and  manage  business  information 
processing  systems.  This  program  gives  the  student  a  firm  basis  in  the 
business  functional  areas:  Marketing,  Rnance,  Production,  and  Accounting. 
In  addition,  it  provides  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  information  processing 
technology,  information  processing  implementation  techniques,  and 
Management  Science  and  Statistics.  There  are  many  diverse  employment 
opportunities  available  to  graduates  of  this  program.  The  typical  job  areas 
include  application  programmer/analyst,  systems  analyst,  and  computer 
system  marketing  analyst.  Such  positions  are  available  in  both  large  and 
small  corporations,  management  consulting  firms,  and  government 
agencies. 


MATH  141  and  BMGT  231  prior  to  junior  standing.  Students  considering 
graduate  work  in  this  field  should  complete  MATH  240  or  400  as  early  as 
possible  in  their  careers. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in  the 
Decision  and  Information  Sciences  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  302 — Information  Systems  Implementation 

Techniques 3 

Three  of  the  following  four  courses: 9 

BMGT  402 — Database  and  Data  Communication 

Systems 3 

BMGT  403— Systems  Analysis 3 

BMGT  404 — Seminar  in  Decision  Support  Systems 3 

BMGT  405 — Business  Telecommunications 3 

BMGT  407 — Information  Systems  Projects 3 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory 3 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 3 

Total 24 


Finance 

Chair:  Kolodny 

Professors:  Bradford,  Chen,  Haslem,  Kolodny,  Senbet 
Associate  Professors:  Chang,  Eun.  Madan,  Maksimovic 
Assistant  Professors:  Pichler,  Unal 

The  Finance  curriculum  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
institutions,  theory,  and  practice  involved  in  the  allocation  of  financial 
resources  within  the  private  sector.  It  is  also  designed  to  incorporate 
foundation  study  in  such  related  disciplines  as  economics  and  the 

quantitative  areas. 

The  Finance  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  for  careers 
involving  financial  analysis  and  management,  investment  analysis  and 
portfolio  management,  investment  banking,  insurance  and  risk 
management,  banking,  and  international  finance;  it  also  provides  a 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  business  administration,  quantitative 
areas,  economics,  and  law. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Rnance  are  as  follows: 

CredK  Hours 

Both  of  the  following  courses: 6 

BMGT  343— Investments 

BMGT  440 — Rnancial  Management 
Three  of  the  following  courses: 9 

BMGT  443 — Security  Analysis  and  Valuation 

BMGT  444 — Futures  Contracts  and  Options 

BMGT  445 — Commercial  Bank  Management 

BMGT  446 — International  Rnance 

BMGT  498 — Special  Topics  in  Business  and  Management  (Rnance) 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  310 — Intermediate  Accounting 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  430 — Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory 
Total 18 

NOTE:  Students  may  take  alternative  courses  in  Section  2  and  3  subject 
to  availability  and  approval  of  the  chairperson. 

Management  and  Organization 

Chair:  Locket 

Professors:  Bartolt,  Carrollt,  Gannon,  Gupta,  Levine,  Locke,  Sims,  Smith 

Associate  Professors:  Olian,  Taylor 

Assistant  Professors:  Stevens,  Wally 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

Human  Resource  Management  is  the  direction  of  human  effort.  It  is 
concerned  with  securing,  maintaining  and  utilizing  an  effective  work  force. 
People  professionally  trained  in  Human  Resource  Management  find  career 
opportunities  in  business,  government,  educational  institutions,  and 
charitable  and  other  organizations. 


Students  planning  a  major  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH  140  and 
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Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  in  Human  Resource 
Management  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  360 — Human  Resource  Management 3 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 3 

BMGT  460 — Human  Resource  Management-Analysis 

and  Problems 3 

BMGT  462— Labor  Legislation 3 

BMGT  464 — Organizational  Behavior 3 

One  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 3 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  467 — Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Human  Resource 
Management 

GVPT  411 — Public  Personnel  Administration 

JOUR  330— Public  Relations 

PSYC  361 — Survey  of  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

PSYC  451— Principles  of  Psychological  Testing 

PSYC  452— Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 

SOCY  447— Small  Group  Analysis 

SOCY  462— Industrial  Sociology 
Total 18 

Management  Science  and  Statistics 

Chair:  Golden 

Professors:  Assad,  Ball,  Bodin,  Gass,  Golden,  Kotz' ,  Lamone 

Associate  Professors:  Alt.  Fromovitz,  Widhelm 

Assistant  Professors:  Fu,  Kaku 

^Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

In  the  Management  Science  and  Statistics  curriculum,  the  student  has  the 
option  of  concentrating  primarily  in  Management  Science,  Production 
Management,  or  Statistics.  All  Management  Science  and  Statistics 
students  must  take  MATH  140  and  MATH  141  and  BMGT  231. 


Management  Science 

Management  Science  (operations  research)  is  the  application  of  scienfrfic 
methods  to  decision  problems,  especially  those  involving  the  control  of 
organized  human-machine  systems,  to  provide  solutions  that  best  sen/e  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization  as  a  whole.  Practitioners  in  this 
field  are  employed  in  industry,  business,  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  Students  planning  to  major  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH 
140  and  141  prior  to  junior  standing.  Students  considering  graduate  work 
in  this  field  should  complete  MATH  240  and  241  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  careers. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in  the 
Management  Science  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  430 — Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  3 

BMGT  435 — Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models  3 

BMGT  436 — Applications  of  Mathematical  Programming  in 

Management  Science 3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites) _6 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  432 — Sample  Survey  Design  for  Business  and  Economics 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  438 — Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business 

and  Management 

BMGT  485 — Advanced  Production  Management 

BMGT  402 — Database  and  Data  Communication  Systems 

BMGT  403— Systems  Analysis 
Total 18 


Production  Management 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  of 
organization  and  control  in  the  field  of  Production  Management.  Theory  and 
practice  with  reference  to  organization,  policies,  methods,  processes,  and 
techniques  are  surveyed,  analyzed,  and  evaluated. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Production  Management  are  as  follows: 


BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting 3 

BMGT  360 — Human  Resource  Management 3 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 3 

BMGT  485 — Advanced  Production  Management 3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): _6 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  372 — Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  453— Industrial  Marketing 
Total 18 

Statistics 

Statistics  consists  of  a  body  of  methods  for  utilizing  probability  theory  in 
decisiorvmaking  processes.  Important  statistical  activities  ancillary  to  the 
decision-making  process  are  the  systematization  of  quantitative  data  and 
the  measurement  of  variability.  Some  specialized  areas  within  the  field  of 
statistics  are  sample  surveys,  forecasting,  quality  control,  design  of 
experiment,  Bayesian  decision  processes,  actuarial  statistics,  and  data 
processing.  Statistical  methods,  such  as  sample  survey  techniques,  are 
widely  used  in  accounting,  marketing,  industrial  management,  and 
government  applications.  An  apt'rtude  for  applied  mathematics  and  a  desire 
to  understand  and  apply  scientific  methods  to  significant  problems  are 
important  prerequisites  for  the  statistician. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Statistics  are  as  follows: 

CredK  Hours 

BMGT  430 — Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 3 

BMGT  432 — Sample  Survey  Design  for  Business  and 

Economics 3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  3 

BMGT  438 — Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business 

and  Management 3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): _6 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  435 — Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 

BMGT  436 — Applications  of  Mathematical  Programming  in 

Management  Science 

BMGT  450 — Marketing  Research  Methods 
Total 18 

IVIarketing 

Chair:  Durand 

Professors:  Durand,  Greer,  Jolson  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Biehal,  Krapfel,  Nickels,  Wagner 

Assistant  Professors:  Ali,  Lefkoff-Hagius,  Sengupta,  Seshadri 

Marketing,  the  study  of  exchange  activities,  involves  the  functions 
performed  in  getting  goods  and  sen/ices  from  producers  to  users.  Career 
opportunities  exist  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  service 
organizations,  government,  and  non-profit  organizations,  and  include  sales 
administration,  marketing  research,  advertising,  merchandising,  physical 
distribution,  and  product  management.  Students  preparing  for  work  in 
marketing  research  are  advised  to  elect  additional  courses  in  Management 
Science  and  Statistics. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Marketing  are  as  follows: 

CredK  Hours 

BMGT  451 — Consumer  Analysis 3 

BMGT  452— Marketing  Research  Methods 3 

BMGT  457— Marketing  Policies  and  Strategies 3 

Three  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): _2 

BMGT  353— Retail  Management 

BMGT  354 — Promotion  Management 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management  OR 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business  OR 

BMGT  431— Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

(only  one  of  BMGT  372,  430,  and  431  may  be  taken) 

BMGT  453— Industrial  Marketing 

BMGT  454— International  Marketing 

BMGT  455 — Sales  Management 

BMGT  456— Advertising 
Total 18 
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Transportatfon,  Business,  and  Public  Policy 

Chair:  Corsi 

Professors:  Corsi.  Grimm,  Leete.  Prestont.  Simon,  Taff  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professor:  Windle 

Assistant  Professors:  Dresner,  Evers,  Mattingly,  Ostas.  Scott,  Stockdale 

t  Distinguished  Scholar  Teacher 


Transportation/Physical  Distribution 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  370 — Principles  of  Transportation 

BIVIGT  372 — Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  IVIanagement 
Total 


International  Business 


Logistics  and  Transportation 

This  curriculum  involves  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  in  the 
satisfaction  of  human  needs.  The  curriculum  in  Logistics  and 
Transportation  includes  an  analysis  of  the  services  and  management 
problems,  such  as  pricing,  financing,  and  organization,  of  the  five  modes  of 
transport — air,  motor,  pipelines,  railroads  and  water — and  covers  the  scope 
and  regulation  of  transportation  in  our  economy.  The  effective  nnanagement 
of  transportation  involves  a  study  of  the  components  of  physical 
distribution  and  the  interaction  of  procurement,  the  level  and  control  of 
inventories,  warehousing,  material  handling,  transportation,  and  data 
processing.  The  curriculum  in  Transportation  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  to  assume  responsible  positions  with  carriers,  governmental 
agencies,  and  in  traffic  and  physical  distribution  management  in  industry. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Transportation  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  370 — Principles  of  Transportation 3 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 3 

BMGT  470— Carrier  Management 3 

BMGT  476 — ^Applied  Computer  Models  in  Transportation 

and  Logistics 3 

One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  473 — Advanced  Transportation  Problems 

BMGT  475 — Advanced  Logistics  Management 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  454— International  Marketing 

BMGT  473  or  475  (depending  on  choice  above) 

BMGT  474 — Urban  Transportation  and  Development 

BMGT  477 — International  Transportation  and  Logistics 

BMGT  481— Public  Utilities 

BMGT  482 — Business  and  Government 
Total 18 

General  Business  and  IVIanagement 

The  General  Curriculum  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  broader  course 
of  study  in  business  and  management  than  offered  in  the  other  College 
curricula.  The  General  Curriculum  is  appropriate,  for  example,  for  those  who 
plan  to  enter  small  business  management  or  entrepreneurship  where 
general  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  study  may  be  preferred  to  a  more 
specialized  curriculum  concentration. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
General  Business  and  Management  are  as  follows: 

Credit  Hours 
Accounting/ Finance 

One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting 

BMGT  440 — Financial  Management 
Management  Science/Statistics 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  431 — Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 
Marketing 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  353— Retail  Management 

OR  a  higher  number  marketing  course  (check  prerequisites) 
Personnel/Labor  Relations 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  360 — Human  Resource  Management 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 
Public  Policy 
One  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BMGT  481— Public  Utilities 

BMGT  482 — Business  and  Government 


International  Business  is  an  option  in  the  General  Business  major  and 
responds  to  the  global  interest  in  international  economic  systems  and  their 
multicultural  characteristics.  This  degree  option  combines  the  college- 
required  courses  with  five  International  Business  courses  and  a  selection 
of  language,  culture  and  area  studies  courses  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
General  Business  and  Management,  International  Business  option,  are: 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  372 — Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 3 

BMGT  392 — Introduction  to  International  Business 3 

BMGT  454— International  Marketing 3 

BMGT  477 — International  Transportation  and  Logistics 3 

BMGT  446 — International  Rnance 3 

Any  400  level  BMGT  course  or  an  agreed  upon  Foreign 

Language  course 3 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete  the  language  option  to 
increase  the  applicability  of  the  International  Business  option. 

Business  and  L^w,  Combined  Program 

In  this  program,  a  student  completes  three  years  in  a  chosen  major  in  the 
business  school  and,  on  gaining  admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law,  may  use  the  first  year  of  law  school  to  complete  the  B.S. 
requirements  provided  he/she  earns  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  an  additional  2  years  in  law  school  will  earn  the 
law  degree.  A  student  who  fails  to  gain  admission  to  law  school,  which  is 
highly  competitive  and  contingent  on  meeting  the  applicable  standards  of 
the  school,  will  be  permitted  to  complete  the  final  year  for  the  B.S.  degree 
at  College  Park.  Interested  students  are  responsible  for  securing  from  the 
law  school  its  current  admission  requirements.  The  student  must  complete 
all  the  courses  required  of  students  in  the  college,  except  BMGT  380  and 
BMGT  495.  This  means  the  student  must  complete  all  the  pre-business 
courses;  both  upper  level  ECOfM  courses;  BMGT  301,  340,  350,  and  364; 
all  lower  level  CORE  requirements;  the  15  to  21  hours  in  the  student's 
specific  business  major;  and  enough  additional  electives  to  equal  a 
minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  thirty  of  which  must  be  numbered  300 
or  above.  No  business  law  course  can  be  included  in  the  ninety  hours.  The 
last  thirty  hours  of  college  work  before  entering  law  school  must  be 
completed  in  residence  at  College  Park. 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Students  interested  in  insurance  or  real  estate  may  wish  to  concentrate  in 
Rnance  or  General  Business  and  Management  and  plan  with  their  advisors 
a  group  of  electives  to  meet  their  specialized  needs.  College  courses  that 
are  occasionally  offered  in  insurance: 

BMGT  345 — Property  and  Liability  Insurance 
BMGT  346— Risk  Management 
BMGT  347 — Life  Insurance 

College  courses  that  are  occasionally  offered  in  real  estate: 
BMGT  393— Real  Estate  Principles 
BMGT  490 — Urban  Land  Management 

Institutional  Management 

students  interested  in  hotel-motel  management  or  hospital  administration 
must  fulfill  one  of  the  ten  majors,  such  as  General  Business  and 
Management,  Rnance,  or  Human  Resource  Management,  and  then  plan 
with  their  advisors  a  group  of  electives,  such  as  the  following: 

BMGT  440 — Rnancial  Management 

BMGT  482 — Business  and  Govemment 

FSAD  300 — Food  Sen/ice  Organization  and  Management 
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Honors 

Honor  Societies 

Beta  Alpha  Psi.  National  scholastic  and  professional  honorary  fraternity  in 
accounting.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  professional  service  from  junior  and  senior  students  majoring  in 
accounting  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma.  National  scholastic  honorary  society  in  business 
administration.  To  be  eligible  students  must  rank  in  the  upper  five  percent 
of  their  junior  class  or  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their  senior  class  in  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management.  Students  are  eligible  the  semester 
after  they  have  earned  forty-five  credits  at  ttie  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  and  have  earned  a  total  of  seventy-five  credits. 

Rnancial  Management  Association  Honorary  Society.  National  scholastic 
honorary  society  sponsored  by  the  Rnancial  Management  Association.  To 
be  eligible  students  must  be  finance  majors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  3.5  for  a  minimum  of  ninety  credits. 

Omega  Rho.  National  scholastic  honorary  society  in  operations  research, 
management  and  related  areas.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  from  junior  and  senior  students  majoring  in 
appropriate  quantitative  areas. 

Pi  Sigma  Phi.  National  scholastic  honorary  society  sponsored  by  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States.  Membership  is  elected  from 
outstanding  senior  members  of  the  University  of  Maryland  chapter  of  the 
Propeller  Club  majoring  in  transportation  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management. 

Student  Awards 

For  high  academic  achievement,  students  in  the  college  may  receive 
recognition  by  the  Dean's  List:  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key; 
Distinguished  Accounting  Student  Awards:  and  Wall  Street  Journal  Student 
Achievement  Award. 


Scholarships 

The  college  offers  several  scholarships,  including  the  AIACC.  J.  "Bud" 
Ecalono  Memorial  Scholarship  #16:  Alcoa  Foundation  Traffic  Scholarship; 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  Chesapeake  Chapter  No.  23  Scholarship:  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  No,  84  Scholarship:  Geico  Achievement  Award: 
William  F.  Holln  Scholarship;  National  Defense  Trarsportation  Association 
Scholarship,  Washington,  D,C.  Chapter:  Propeller  Club  Scholarship:  Warren 
Reed  Scholarship  (Accounting):  Jack  B.  Sacks  Foundation  Scholarship 
(Marketing):  and  Charles  A.  Taff  Scholarship  (Transportation). 

Student  Professional  Organizations 

Students  may  choose  to  associate  themselves  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  professional  organizations:  American  Marketing  Association: 
Society  of  Human  Resource  Management  (Human  Resource  Management): 
Association  of  College  Entrepreneurs  (all  business  majors):  Black  Business 
Society;  Dean's  Undergraduate  Advisory  Council;  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
(Transportation):  Delta  Sigma  Pi  (all  business  majors);  Finance.  Banking 
and  Investments  Society  (finance);  National  Association  of  Accountants;  Phi 
Chi  Theta  (all  business  majors);  Transportation  and  Logistics  Club  (NDTA 
and  Propeller  Club). 
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substantially  and  effectively  to  the  research  activrties  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  This  college  is  like  a  technical  institute  within  a  large  university. 
Students  majoring  in  any  one  of  the  disciplines  encompassed  by  the 
college  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  outstanding  education  in  their 
field. 

The  college  serves  both  students  who  continue  as  professionals  in  their 
area  of  specialization,  either  immediately  upon  graduation  or  after 
postgraduate  studies,  and  those  who  use  their  college  education  as 
preparatory  to  careers  or  studies  in  other  areas.  The  focused  specialist  as 
well  as  the  broad  'Renaissance  person"  can  be  accommodated.  Many 
research  programs  include  undergraduates  either  as  paid  student  helpers 
or  in  forms  of  research  participation.  Students  in  departmental  Honors 
Programs  particularly  are  given  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
research.  Other  students  too  may  undertake  research  under  the  ©jidarxie 
of  a  faculty  member. 

A  major  portion  of  the  teaching  program  of  the  college  is  devoted  to  serving 
students  majoring  in  disciplines  outside  of  the  college.  Some  of  this 
teaching  effort  is  directed  toward  providing  the  skills  needed  in  support  of 
such  majors  or  programs.  Other  courses  are  desgned  as  enrichment  for 
non-science  students,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  realrty  of 
science  without  the  technicalities  required  of  the  major. 

The  college  is  strongly  committed  to  making  studies  in  the  sciences 
available  to  all  regardless  of  their  background.  In  particular,  the  college  is 
actively  pursuing  an  affirmative  action  program  to  rectify  the  present  under- 
representation  of  women  and  minorities  in  these  fields.  There  are  in  fact 
many  career  opportunities  for  women  and  members  of  minorities  in  the 
fields  represented  by  the  college. 


Structure  of  the  College 


The  following  departments,  programs  and  research  unrts  comprise  the 
college: 

Department  of  Astronomy 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
Department  of  Geolog^' 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Department  of  Meteorology 
Department  of  Physics 
Applied  Mathematics  Program- 
Chemical  Physics  Program 
Physical  Sciences  Program 
Centerfor  Automat  or  Research 
Institute  for  Aa\anceO  Computer  Studies 
Institute  for  Physical  Sciences  and  Technology 
Institute  for  P  asn^a  Research  (Joint  with  College  of  Engineering) 
"See  the  separate  listing  for  the  Applied  Mathematics  Program  in  Chapter 
7  of  this  catalog. 

Degree  Programs 

The  following  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  are  offered  to 
undergraduates  by  the'  departments  ana  programs  of  the  college: 
Astronomy.  Computer  Science.  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Physical  Sciences. 

Advising 

The  CMPS  Undergraduate  Office,  3400  A.V.  Williams  Building.  405-2677. 
centrally  coordinates  advising  and  the  processing  and  updating  of  student 
records.  Inquiries  concerning  university  regulations,  transfer  credrts,  and 
other  general  information  should  be  addressed  to  this  office.  Specrfic 
departmental  information  is  best  obtained  directly  from  the  departments. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMPUTER,  MATHEMATICAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (CMPS) 

3400  A.V.  Williams,  405-2677 

Professor  and  Dean:  Richard  H.  Herman 
Associate  Dean:  Williams 
Assistant  to  Dean:  Bryant 

The  search  for  new  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  activities  of 
humankind.  Universities  are  the  key  institutions  in  society  where 
fundamental  research  is  emphasized.  The  College  of  Computer. 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  at  College  Park  contributes  very 


Graduation  Requirements 

1.  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  with  at  least  a  C  average  is  required 
of  all  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  from  the  college. 

2.  Forty-three  credit  hours  which  satisfy  the  general  education  CORE 
program  requirements  of  the  University.  In  some  instances,  courses 
taken  to  satisfy  these  requirements  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  major 
requirements. 

3.  Major  and  supporting  coursework  as  specified  under  each  department 
or  program. 

4.  The  final  thirty  semester  hours  must  be  completed  at  College  Park. 
Occasionally,  this  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  dean  for  up  to  s'a 
of  these  thirty  credits  to  be  taken  at  another  institution.  Such  a  waiver 
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is  granted  only  if  the  student  already  has  thirty  credits  in  residence. 
5,   Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  program  in  which  they  plan  to 
graduate  by  the  time  they  register  for  the  last  fifteen  hours. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  Jeffrey  and  Uty  Chen  Scholarship  Award:  Scholarship  and  fellowship 
support  will  be  available  for  eligible  undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  the  field  of  earth  or  space  sciences  or  physics  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  and  other  areas  related  to  academic  excellence. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  candidates  who  are  children  of  employees 
of  the  General  Sciences  Corporation:  children  of  employees  of  the  NASA 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center;  children  of  employees  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Association 
(NOAA):  or  graduate  students  from  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China.  Recipients 
may  retain  the  award  for  four  years,  or  through  the  completion  of  his/her 
degree,  whichever  comes  first. 

Interested  undergraduates  should  direct  inquiries  about  the  scholarship 
award  or  its  requirements  to  Dr.  Thelma  Williams,  Associate  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies,  3400  AV  Williams,  (301)  405-2326. 

Research  and  Service  Units 
institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

4203  Computer  and  Space  Sciences  Building,  405-4875 
Professor  and  Director:  James  A.  Yorke 

The  faculty  members  of  the  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  pure  and  applied  science  problems  that  are  at 
the  boundaries  between  those  areas  sen/ed  by  the  academic  departments. 
These  interdisciplinary  problems  afford  challenging  opportunities  for  thesis 
research  and  classroom  instruction.  Courses  and  thesis  research  guidance 
by  institute  faculty  are  provided  either  through  the  graduate  program  in 
chemical  physics,  the  applied  mathematics  program,  or  under  the  auspices 
of  other  departments. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  (EDUC) 

Benjamin  Building 

Office  of  Student  Services:  405-2344 

Professor  and  Dean:  Willis  D.  Hawley 

The  College  of  Education  is  a  professional  college  committed  to  advancing 
the  science  and  art  of  education  including  the  practices  and  processes 
which  occur  from  infancy  through  adulthood  in  both  school  and  non-school 
settings.  The  college  mission  is  to  provide  preparation  for  current  and 
future  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  educational  specialists,  and 
other  related  educational  personnel,  and  to  create  and  disseminate  the 
knowledge  needed  by  professionals  and  policy  makers  in  education  and 
related  fields. 

The  college  is  organized  into  six  departments,  two  of  which  offer 
undergraduate  majors  in  Teacher  Education:  the  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction,  which  offers  early  childhood,  elementary,  and  secondary 
education  programs;  and  the  Department  of  Special  Education.  Enrollment 
in  the  professional  teacher  education  programs  in  the  above-mentioned 
departments  is  limited  to  those  who  meet  the  admission  requirements 
specified  below. 

Only  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  teacher  education  programs 
are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  professional  education  course  sequences. 
Students  with  other  majors  who  have  an  interest  in  the  area  of  education 
may  wish  to  enroll  in  a  variety  of  courses  offered  by  the  college  that  deal 
with  schooling,  human  development,  learning  styles  and  techniques,  and 
interaction  processes. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  college  is  committed  to  a  society  which  is 
open  to  and  supportive  of  the  educational  aspirations  of  the  widest 
population  of  learners  and  to  continuous  research  and  evaluation  in 
relation  to  teaching  and  learning  in  a  multicultural,  high  technology  society. 
At  times,  students  may  be  invited  to  participate  actively  with  graduate 
students  and  faculty  members  in  research  undertakings  and  evaluation 
processes.  Students  also  make  use  of  the  micro-teaching  laboratory,  the 
education  technology  and  computer  laboratory,  and  the  curriculum 
laboratory. 


In  addition  to  the  CORE  or  USP  program  requirements,  education  majors 
have  the  opportunity  to  complete  45  to  55  credit  hours  of  work  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and/or  humanities.  In  the  teacher  education  courses,  students 
develop  professional  behaviors  through  active  experiences  in  the  college 
classroom  and  participate  in  exploring,  learning  and  practicing  with  children 
and  teachers  in  classrooms  in  the  community.  The  capstone  experience  of 
student  teaching  brings  classroom  theory  and  practice  together  into  a 
personal  set  of  professionally  appropriate  skills  and  processes. 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Professional 
Coursework 

Applicants  to  the  University  of  Maryland  who  have  declared  an  interest  in 
education  are  admitted  to  a  department  in  the  college  as  intended  majors. 
All  intended  majors  must  apply  for  admission,  and  be  admitted,  in  order  to 
enroll  in  coursework  in  the  professional  teacher  education  degree  program. 

For  admission  into  a  teacher  education  major,  a  student  must  (1)  complete 
the  English  and  math  lower  level  fundamental  studies  (six  credits):  (2)  earn 
forty-five  semester  hours  with  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  (granted  by  UMCP  or  some  other  institution)  in 
all  coursework  prior  to  enrollment  in  EDHD  300  (or  EDHD  419  A/B  for  Early 
Childhood);  (3)  submit  a  personal  goal  statement  that  indicates  an 
appropriate  commitment  to  professional  education;  (4)  have  prior 
experiences  in  the  education  field;  (5)  submit  three  letters  of 
recommendation/reference;  and  (6)  have  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
spelling,  language  and  mathematics  segments  of  the  California 
Achievement  Test  Level  20.  Admission  application  forms  are  available  in 
Room  1210  of  the  Benjamin  Building.  Students  with  documented 
disabilities  may  contact  Disability  Support  Sen/ices  (314-7682;  TTY,  314- 
7683)  to  make  special  arrangements  for  taking  the  examination.  Only 
those  who  are  admitted  are  able  to  enroll  in  the  professional  education 
sequence.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  must  be  maintained  after 
admission  to  Teacher  Education  to  continue  in  the  professional  education 
programs. 

A  student  who  initially  fails  to  meet  the  admission  criteria  may  apply  to  the 
college  whenever  the  criteria  for  admission  are  met,  with  the  stipulation, 
however,  that  a  student  may  take  the  CAT  test  a  maximum  of  three  times. 
A  plan  for  becoming  eligible  for  admission  may  be  developed  by  the  student 
and  the  department  advisor.  A  Teacher  Education  Appeals  Board  reviews 
appeals  from  students  who  do  not  meet  the  admission,  advancement  or 
retention  criteria.  Consult  the  Student  Services  Office  for  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  appeals. 

Criteria  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  apply  to  any 
teacher  preparation  program  offered  by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Thus, 
students  desiring  a  major  in  health  or  physical  education  should  apply  to 
the  College  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  professional  program  in 
Teacher  Education.  Students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Education  but  who,  through  an  established  cooperative  program  with 
another  college,  are  preparing  to  teach  must  meet  all  admission,  scholastic 
and  curricular  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  professional 
education  courses  are  restricted  to  degree-seeking  majors  who  have  met 
College  of  Education  requirements  for  admission. 

Student  Teaching 

Prior  to  receiving  a  student  teaching  placement,  prospective  student 
teachers  must  have  been  admitted  to  Teacher  Education  and  have 
completed  requirements  described  below.  In  programs  requiring  more  than 
one  student  teaching  placement,  the  first  placement  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  before  the  student  begins  the  succeeding  placement.  Prior  to 
assignment  all  students  in  teacheir  preparation  programs  must:  (1)  have 
maintained  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  every  course  required  for  the  major;  (2)  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  other  required  course  work  in  their  program;  (3)  apply  for 
student  teaching  to  the  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  one  semester  in 
advance;  (4)  be  recommended  by  their  department;  (5)  have  on  file 
favorable  ratings  from  prior  supen/ised  experiences  in  school  settings 
including  evaluations  of  the  EDHD  300  (or  EDHD  419  A/B  for  Early 
Childhood)  field  experiences;  and  (6)  have  undergone  a  criminal 
background  check.  A  certificate  indicating  freedom  from  tuberculosis  and 
proof  of  immunization  for  measles  (rubella)  is  also  required.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  a  private  physician,  a  health  department,  or  the  University 
Health  Center. 

The  student  teaching  experience  is  for  most  students  the  final  experience 
in  a  professional  program  preparing  them  for  the  beginning  teaching  years. 
This  culminating  phase  of  the  teacher  education  program  provides  the 
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prospective  teacher  with  the  opportunity  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  in 
a  comprehensive,  reality-based,  experience.  Student  teaching  placements, 
as  well  as  all  other  field  experiences,  are  arranged  by  the  Office  of 
Laboratory  Experiences. 

Most  student  teaching  placements  and  accompanying  seminars  are 
arranged  in  the  Teacher  Education  Centers  and  other  collaborative  field 
sites  jointly  administered  by  the  College  of  Education  and  participating 
school  systems.  The  student  teaching  semester  is  a  full-time  commitment 
and  interference  with  this  commitment  because  of  employment  or 
coursework  is  not  permitted.  The  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  makes 
student  teaching  assignments  with  consideration  given  to  location, 
programmatic  priorities,  diversity,  and  availability  of  sites.  Students  should 
be  prepared  to  travel  to  whichever  school  has  been  assigned.  Living 
arrangements,  including  transportation  for  the  student  teaching 
assignments,  are  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  Students 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  if  there  are  any 
questions  regarding  this  policy. 


Graduation  Requirements 


The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  conferred  by 
the  College  of  Education.  The  determination  of  which  degree  is  conferred  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  liberal  arts  study  included  in  a  particular 
degree  program.  Minimum  requirements  for  graduation  are  120  semester 
hours.  Specific  departmental  program  requirements  for  more  than  the 
minimum  must  be  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  the  university  general  education  requirements  (USP  or  CORE) 
and  the  specific  requirements  for  each  curriculum,  the  college  requires  that 
all  majors  complete  EDHD  300  (or  EDHD  419  A/B  for  Early  Childhood), 
EDPA  301,  and  three  semester  hours  of  an  approved  speech  course.  A 
grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  all  pre-professional  and  professional 
coursework  required  for  the  major.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5 
must  be  maintained  after  admission  to  Teacher  Education.  A  grade  of  S  is 
required  in  student  teaching. 

Exceptions  to  curricular  requirements  and  rules  of  the  College  of  Education 
must  be  recommended  by  the  student's  advisor  and  department 
chairperson  and  approved  by  the  dean. 


The  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences 

1207  Benjamin  Building,  405-5604 

The  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  (OLE)  is  the  liaison  unit  between  the 
college  and  the  public  school  systems  that  serve  as  laboratories  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  While  the  primary  role  of  the  OLE  is  to  provide 
teacher  education  students  with  sites  for  internships,  student  teaching  and 
pre-student  teaching  classroom  experience,  the  office  also  operates  in- 
service  programs  for  teachers  and  facilitates  research  and  staff 
development  activities  in  the  schools.  Placement  coordinators  are  available 
in  the  OLE  to  answer  questions,  provide  orientation  programs  and  arrange 
all  field  experience  placements. 

University  Credentials  Service,  Career  Center 

3121  Hombake  Library,  314-7226 

All  seniors  graduating  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  complete 
a  credentials  file  with  the  Career  Center.  Credentials  consist  of  a  record  of 
a  student's  academic  preparation  and  recommendations  from  academic 
and  professional  sources.  An  initial  registration  fee  is  required  and 
enables  the  Career  Center  to  send  a  student's  credentials  to  interested 
educational  employers,  as  indicated  by  the  student.  Students  who  are 
completing  teacher  certification  requirements,  or  advanced  degrees  and  are 
interested  in  a  teaching,  administrative  or  research  position  in  education 
may  also  file  credentials.  (This  service  is  also  available  to  alumni.) 

Other  sewices  include  job  vacancy  listings  in  public/private  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  on-campus  interviews  with  state  and  out-of- 
state  school  systems,  and  information  about  and  applications  for  school 
systems  throughout  the  country. 

Curriculum  Laboratory 

0220  Benjamin  Building,  405-3173 

The  Curriculum  Laboratory  provides  reference  assistance  and  offers  both 
general  and  subject-specific  classroom  orientations.  Resources  include 
curriculum  guides,  reference  books,  K-12  textbooks,  exemplary 
instructional  materials,  research  documents,  standardized  test  specimens, 
and  material  placed  on  faculty  reserve. 


Accreditation  and  Certification 

All  bachelor-degree  teacher  preparation  programs  are  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Certification  and  Accreditation  of  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  using  standards  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification.  Accreditation 
provides  for  reciprocal  certification  with  other  states  that  recognize  national 
accreditation. 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  issues  certificates  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  graduation  from  an  approved 
program,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  requires  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Exam  (NTE)  for  certification.  At  the  time  of 
graduation,  the  college  informs  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  of  the  graduate's  eligibility  for  certification. 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities 

The  College  of  Education  offers  many  special  resources  and  facilities  to 
students,  faculty,  and  the  community.  The  Center  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth, 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  Historical  Center,  the  Reading 
Center  and  the  Center  of  Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services  all  are  part 
of  the  College  of  Education.  In  addition,  intended  and  admitted  education 
majors  are  likely  to  find  the  following  resources  particularly  useful: 

The  Student  Services  Office 

1210  Benjamin  Building,  405-2344 

The  Student  Services  Office  provides  academic  advising  support  for 
education  students  during  admission,  orientation,  registration,  graduation 
and  certification.  At  other  times,  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Education  receive  academic  advising  through  their  departments. 


Educational  Technology  Center 

0307  Benjamin  Building,  405-3611 

The  Educational  Technology  Center  provides  a  broad  range  of  media 
services  including:  1)  distribution  and  loan  of  all  types  of  equipment  and 
materials,  including  operation  of  a  closed  circuit  video  system  throughout 
the  Benjamin  Building;  2)  development  and  production  of  instructional 
materials;  3)  specialized  facilities  (computer  lab,  video  classroom,  tv 
studio,  self-service  production  area,  video  viewing  stations);  4)  instruction 
in  media  production  and  utilization  techniques;  and  5)  consultation  on  ways 
to  develop  and  use  technology  effectively. 

Center  for  IVIathematics  Education 

2226  Benjamin  Building,  405-3115 

The  Center  for  Mathematics  Education  provides  a  mathematics  laboratory 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  program  of  diagnostic  and 
tutoring  services  for  children  and  adolescents.  These  sen/ices  are  offered 
in  conjunction  with  specific  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school  mathematics.  Center  faculty  are  engaged 
in  research  in  mathematics  education,  sen/e  as  consultants  to  school 
systems  and  instructional  publishers,  and  provide  insen/ice  teacher 
education  in  addition  to  graduate  degree  programs. 

Center  for  Young  Children 

Denton  Complex,  405-3168 

The  Center  for  Young  Children  is  part  of  the  Institute  for  Child  Study  in  the 
College  of  Education.  It  offers  a  creative  learning  experience  for  children 
three,  four,  and  five  years  old  whose  parents  are  affiliated  with  the 
University.  The  Center  engages  in  child  study,  curriculum  development,  and 
teacher  training.  Its  research  and  observation  facilities  are  available  to 
parents,  faculty,  and  other  persons  concerned  with  the  care  and  education 
of  young  children. 
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Science  Teaching  Center 

2226  Benjamin  Building.  405-3161 

The  Science  Teaching  Center  offers  programs  related  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  science  teacher  education,  science  supervisor  training,  and  basic 
research  in  science  education,  and  provides  aid  to  insen^ice  teachers,  to 
districts  and  science  supervisors. 

Student  and  Professional  Organizations 

The  college  sponsors  chapters  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa;  the  Undergraduate 
Teachers  Education  Association  (UTEA);  a  student  national  education 
association;  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  honor  society  in  education.  The  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Society  is  a  pre-professional  organization  concerned  vnith 
minority  issues  and  education.  A  chapter  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  is  open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  Special 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Music  sponsors  a  student  chapter  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference  (MENC). 

In  several  departments  there  are  informal  organizations  of  students. 
Students  should  contact  the  individual  departments  or,  in  the  case  of 
college-wide  groups,  the  Dean's  office,  for  additional  information  regarding 
these  organizations. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  (ENGR) 

1131  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3855 

Professor  and  Dean:  George  E.  Dieter 

Undergraduate  Student  Affairs:  405-3855 

Cooperative  Engineering  Education:  405-3863 

Center  for  Minorities  in  Science  and  Engineering:  405-3878 

The  mission  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  to  provide  quality  engineering 
education,  with  sufficient  scope  to  include  both  fundamental  and 
specialized  engineering  training,  so  that  graduates  are  prepared  to  serve 
the  current  and  emerging  needs  of  society.  Just  as  the  boundary  between 
the  functions  of  engineers  and  applied  scientists  or  mathematicians  is 
becoming  less  distinct,  the  various  branches  of  engineering  increasingly 
interact  as  technical  problems  become  more  sophisticated  and  require 
interdisciplinary  approaches  to  their  solutions.  In  addition  to  its  teaching 
role,  the  college  feels  a  related  responsibility  to  conduct  strong  research 
programs  that  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Engineers  also  occupy  an  intermediary  position  between  scientists  and  the 
public  because,  in  addition  to  understanding  scientific  principles,  they  are 
concerned  with  the  timing,  economics,  and  values  that  define  the  use  and 
application  of  those  principles.  With  this  in  mind  the  college  fosters  a  close 
partnership  with  industry  and  government,  and  also  reaches  out  to  both  the 
campus  community  and  the  community  at  large  with  its  services. 


Entrance  Requirements 


Preparation  for  pursuing  an  engineering  degree  begins  in  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  year  of  high  school.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  various 
degree  programs  may  be  extended  beyond  the  four  years  cited  in  this 
catalog  to  the  extent  that  incoming  students  may  be  deficient  in  their  high 
school  preparation.  Therefore,  students  interested  in  studying  engineering 
should  enroll  in  the  appropriate  academic  program  in  high  school.  This 
course  of  study  should  include  3-1/2  to  4  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics  (including  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  pre-calculus 
mathematics).  In  addition,  students  should  complete  one  year  each  of 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  competitive  for  both  freshmen 
and  transfer  students.  Applicants  who  have  designated  a  major  within  the 
College  of  Engineering  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
academic  promise  and  available  space.  Because  of  space  limitations,  the 
College  of  Engineering  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified 
applicants.  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  urges  early 
application.  Applicants  admissible  to  the  university  but  not  to  the  college 
will  be  offered  admission  to  the  Division  of  Letters  and  Science.  This  does 
not  assure  eventual  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering.  For 
consideration  of  appeals  for  admission  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions.  Minority  and  women  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for 
admission. 


Freshmen 

Limited  Enrollment  status  for  this  college  has  been  approved.  Students 
should  check  with  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  the  college  or 
the  department  for  updated  information. 

Admission  to  College  of  Engineering 

See  the  Admission  section  in  this  catalog  for  Information  on  general  LEP 
admissions  policies. 

Freshman  Admission  and  the  45  CredK  Review.  Most  first-time  entering 
freshmen  will  gain  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  directly  from 
high  school,  as  allowed  by  space  considerations  within  the  College. 
Engineering  has  historically  had  more  requests  for  its  majors  than  can  be 
accommodated,  so  freshmen  generally  need  to  present  an  above-average 
high  school  record  and  a  strong  math  SAT  score  to  gain  admission. 
Because  space  may  be  limited  before  all  interested,  eligible  freshmen  are 
admitted  to  the  program,  early  application  is  encouraged.  Freshmen 
admitted  to  the  program  will  have  access  to  the  necessary  advising  through 
their  initial  semesters  to  help  them  determine  if  Engineering  is  an 
appropriate  area  for  their  interests  and  abilities. 

Freshmen  who  are  admitted  directly  to  Engineering  will  be  subject  to  a 
performance  review  by  the  time  they  have  completed  45  credits.  To  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  review,  these  students  must  meet  the  campus 
retention  criteria.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this  standard  will  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  LEP  and  will  be  required  to  select  another  major. 

Transfer  Admission.  The  following  requirements  affect  new  transfer 
students  to  the  university  as  well  as  on-campus  students  hoping  to  change 
majors  into  the  College.  Admission  of  transfer  students  may  be  severely 
limited,  and  capacity  is  determined  each  year  in  accordance  with  the 
success  of  incoming  freshmen. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Engineering,  transfer  students  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  following  set  of  gateway  requirements:  (1)  completion  of  CHEM 
113,  MATH  141,  and  PHYS  161  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each;  and 
(2)  attainment  of  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  for  all  college-level  work 
attempted.  The  required  GPA  is  set  each  year  and  may  vary  from  year  to 
year  depending  upon  available  space.  Contact  the  College  of  Engineering  or 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  for  the  current  GPA  standard. 

Appeals.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission  to 
Engineering  at  the  freshman  or  transfer  level,  and  believe  they  have 
extenuating  or  special  circumstances  which  should  be  considered,  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  The  student 
will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  appeal  decision  once  it  is  made. 

Students  admitted  to  Engineering  as  freshmen  who  do  not  pass  the  45 
credit  review  but  believe  they  have  special  circumstances  which  should  be 
considered  may  appeal  directly  to  the  College. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Counselor  for  Limited  Enrollment 
Programs  at  301-314-8378. 

Transfer 

All  new  transfer  students,  as  well  as  students  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Engineering,  must  meet  the  competitive  admission  requirements  in 
effect  for  the  semester  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  all  programs  are 

1.  Attainment  of  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  minimum  set  to  meet  the  competitive  admission 
requirements. 

2.  Completion  of  the  following  three  gateway  courses  or  their 
equivalents  with  a  minimum  grade  of  "C  in  each:  MATH  141,  CHEM 
113,  and  PHYS  161. 

Special  Notes 

1.  students  with  a  previous  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  will  be  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  with  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0  and  completion 
of  the  five  prerequisites  (MATH  140,  MATH  141,  CHEM  103,  CHEM 
113.  and  PHYS  161). 

2.  UMBO  and  UMES  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  with  official  verification  of  their  enrollment  in 
engineering  programs  at  their  respective  universities. 
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3.  Maryland  community  college  and  Northern  Virginia  Community 
College  students  who  meet  the  freshmen  admission  requirements 
but  choose  to  attend  a  community  college  have  the  following 
options: 

a.  Remain  at  the  community  college  in  an  articulated  engineering 
program  and  complete  at  least  56  credits,  after  which  time  the 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  college  on  application  provided 
that  he/she  has  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  at  the  community  college. 
(This  will  apply  to  all  majors  within  the  college  except  aerospace 
and  electrical  engineering.)  The  student  must  supply  the  high 
school  transcript  and  SAT  scores.  In  the  event  that  the 
community  college  does  not  offer  a  56-credit  articulated 
engineering  program,  the  student  may  transfer  earlier. 

b.  Transfer  immediately  to  the  college  provided  the  student  has 
completed  the  five  required  courses  (MATH  140,  MATH  141, 
CHEM  103,  CHEM  113,  and  PHYS  161)  and  meets  the 
competitive  GPA  for  the  semester  of  intended  enrollment  on  the 
College  Park  campus. 

*Please  Note  That  Minimum  GPAs  Are  Subject  To  Change  Each 
Semester. 


Graduation  Requirements 


structure  of  Engineering  Curricula:  Courses  in  the  normal  curriculum  or 
program  and  prescribed  credit  hours  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (with  curriculum  designation)  are  outlined  in  the  sections 
describing  each  department  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  No  student  may 
modify  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  without  special  permission  from  the 
Dean  of  the  college.  The  courses  in  each  curriculum  may  be  classified  in 
the  following  categories: 

1.  Courses  in  the  CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Studies  Program. 

2.  Courses  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics. 

3.  Related  technical  courses,  engineering  sciences  and  other  courses 
approved  for  one  curriculum  but  offered  by  another  department. 

4.  Courses  in  the  major  department.  A  student  should  obtain  written 
approval  for  any  substitution  of  courses  from  the  department  chair 
and  the  Dean  of  the  college.  The  courses  in  each  engineering 
curriculum,  as  classified  below,  form  a  sequential  and 
developmental  pattern  in  subject  matter.  In  this  respect,  curricula  in 
engineering  may  differ  from  curricula  in  other  colleges.  Some 
regulations  which  are  generally  applicable  to  all  students  may  need 
clarification  for  purposes  of  orderly  administration  among 
engineering  students  (see  the  Academic  Regulations  section  of  this 
catalog).  Moreover,  the  College  of  Engineering  establishes  policies 
which  supplement  the  university  regulations. 

College  Regulations 

1.  The  responsibility  for  proper  registration  and  for  satisfying  stated 
prerequisites  for  any  course  must  rest  with  the  student  as  does  the 
responsibility  for  proper  achievement  in  courses  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Each  student  should  be  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  this  catalog,  including  the  Academic  Regulations. 

2.  Required  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  have 
highest  priority;  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  every 
engineering  student  register  for  mathematics  and  chemistry  or 
mathematics  and  physics  each  semester  until  the  student  has  fully 
satisfied  requirements  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  these 
subjects. 

3.  To  be  eligible  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
a  student  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  a  C  (2.0)  and  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  engineering  courses  (courses  with  an  EN 
prefix).  Responsibility  for  knowing  and  meeting  all  graduation 
requirements  in  any  curriculum  rests  with  the  student. 

4.  All  students  are  required  to  complete  a  number  of  general  education 
courses  and  must  follow  the  university's  requirements  regarding 
completion  of  the  general  education  (CORE)  Program.  Consult  the 
Academic  Regulations  section  of  this  catalog  for  additional 
information.  Engineering  students  who  began  college  level  work 
(either  at  the  University  of  Maryland  or  at  other  institutions)  during 
the  Fall  1989  semester  or  later  are  required  to  complete  a  junior 
level  English  course  (with  the  exception  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
students)  regardless  of  their  performance  in  Freshmen  English 
classes.  This  represents  a  college  policy,  not  a  university-wide 
policy.  Students  beginning  college-level  work  in  the  Fall  1989 
semester  must  also  plan  their  general  education  (CORE)  courses  to 
reflect  depth  as  well  as  breadth.  They  should  plan  to  take  at  least 
two  courses  (preferably  a  lower  level  and  upper  level  course)  which 
follow  a  theme  area  or  provide  more  than  simply  introductory  level 


study  in  one  general  studies  department  of  their  choice. 
5.  All  degree  programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering  require  a 
minimum  of  120  credits  plus  satisfaction  of  all  department,  college, 
and  University  general  education  (CORE)  Program  requirements. 
Students  should  be  aware  that  for  all  currently  existing  engineering 
programs  the  total  number  of  credits  necessary  for  the  degree  will 
exceed  120  by  some  number  that  will  depend  on  the  specific  major 
and  the  student's  background. 

Curricula  for  the  various  engineering  departments  are  given  in  this  catalog 
to  illustrate  how  the  programs  can  be  completed  in  four  years.  These 
curricula  are  rigorous  and  relatively  difficult  for  the  average  student. 
Surveys  have  shown  that  only  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  students 
actually  receive  an  engineering  degree  in  four  years.  The  majority  of 
students  (whether  at  Maryland  or  at  other  engineering  schools  nationwide) 
complete  the  engineering  program  in  four  and  one-half  to  five  years.  It  is 
quite  feasible  for  a  student  to  stretch  out  any  curriculum;  this  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  However,  students  should 
seek  competent  advising  in  order  to  ensure  that  courses  are  taken  in  the 
proper  sequence. 

All  students  are  urged  to  speak  to  a  counselor  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
Student  Affairs  Office  at  least  two  semesters  before  graduation  to  review 
their  academic  progress  and  discuss  final  graduation  requirements. 


Advising 

Advising  is  available  by  appointment  Monday  through  Friday,  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m  and  1:00  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  Student  Affairs  Office,  1131  Engineering  Classroom  Building, 
405-3855.  In  addition,  advising  is  available  in  the  departments.  See 
advising  section  in  the  specific  engineering  department  entry  for  times  and 
location. 

Departments  and  Degrees 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
following  fields  of  study:  Aerospace  Engineering,  Biological  Resources 
Engineering  (see  also  College  of  Agriculture),  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Fire  Protection  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Undesignated  Engineering  (Engineering 
Option  and  Applied  Science  Option). 

All  of  the  above  programs  are  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology 
except  the  Applied  Science  Option  of  the  Undesignated  Engineering  degree. 

The  Freshman-Sophomore  Years 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  engineering  are  designed  to  lay  a 
strong  foundation  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  the  engineering 
sciences  upon  which  the  student  will  later  develop  a  professional  program 
during  the  upper  division  (junior  and  senior)  years.  The  college  course 
requirements  for  the  freshman  year  are  the  same  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  their  intended  academic  program,  and  about  75  percent  of 
the  sophomore  year  course  requirements  are  common,  thus  affording  the 
student  maximum  flexibility  in  choosing  a  specific  engineering 
specialization. 

Engineering  Sciences 

Engineering  Science  courses  represent  a  common  core  of  basic  material 
offered  to  students  of  several  different  departments.  All  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  ENES  100  and 
ENES  102.  Other  ENES  courses,  220,  221,  230,  and  240,  are  specified  by 
the  different  departments  or  taken  by  the  student  as  electives.  The 
responsibility  for  teaching  the  engineering  science  courses  is  divided 
among  the  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
departments.  In  addition  to  the  core  courses  noted  above,  several  courses 
of  general  interest  to  engineering  or  non-engineering  students  have  been 
given  ENES  designations.  See  the  List  of  Approved  Courses  in  this  catalog 
for  further  descriptions  of  these  courses. 

Freshman  Curriculum 

All  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  required  to  complete  the 
following  basic  curriculum  regardless  of  whether  the  student  plans  to 
proceed  through  one  of  the  designated  baccalaureate  degree  programs  or 
follow  any  of  the  multidisciplinary  nondesignated  degree  curricula  that  are 
sponsored  by  the  college. 
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Semester 

Credtt  Hours 

I  II 

CHEM  103.  113— General  Chemistiy  1,  II 4  4 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  3 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I,  II   4  4 

ENES  100 — Introduction  to  Engineering  Design 2 

ENES  102— Statics 2 

ENES  103 — Fortran  for  Engineers 1 

CORE  Program  Requirements _S  _3 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (Freshman  English)* 

Total 16  17 

•ENGL  101:  Freshman  English  must  be  attempted  before  completion  of 
thirty  (30)  credit  hours. 

Entering  freshmen  math  placements  are  determined  by  performance  on 
math  placement  exams.  Placement  in  MATH  002  or  MATH  115  will  delay  by 
a  semester  eligibility  to  take  certain  engineering  courses. 

Sophomore  Year 

During  the  sophomore  year  the  student  selects  a  sponsoring  academic 
department  (Aerospace,  Agricultural.  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Fire 
Protection,  Mechanical,  or  Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering)  and  this 
department  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  student's  academic 
guidance,  counseling,  and  program  planning  from  that  point  until  the 
completion  of  the  degree  requirements  of  that  department  as  well  as  the 
college.  For  the  specific  requirements,  see  the  curriculum  listing  in  each 
engineering  department. 

Dual  Degree  Program 

The  Dual  Degree  Program  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  which  allows 
students  to  earn  undergraduate  degrees  from  both  institutions  in  a  five-year 
program.  A  student  in  the  Dual  Degree  Program  will  attend  the  liberal  arts 
college  for  approximately  three  academic  years  (minimum  ninety  semester 
hours)  and  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
approximately  two  academic  years  (minimum  hours  required  determined 
individually  approximately  sixty  semester  hours). 

Dual  degree  candidates  may  participate  in  any  of  the  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

At  the  present  time  the  participating  institutions  in  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  American  University,  Bowie  State  University, 
Columbia  Union  College,  Coppin  State  College,  Frostburg  State  University, 
Morgan  State  University,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  St.  Mary's 
College  of  Maryland,  Salisbury  State  University,  Towson  State  University, 
Western  Maryland  College,  Trinity  College,  and  Washington  College.  Also 
participating  in  the  program  are  Kentucky  State  University,  King  College  in 
Tennessee.  Shippensburg  State  University  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Xavier 
University  in  Louisiana. 

Dual  Degree  Program  in  Engineering  and 
German 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Department  of  German  and  Slavic 
Languages  have  established  a  dual  degree  program  in  Engineering  and 
German  in  which  students  can  simultaneously  earn  two  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  both  disciplines.  The  program  provides  eight  weeks  in  Germany 
studying  intensive  technical  German  at  the  Carl  Duisberg  Sprachcolleg  and 
a  four  to  six  month  paid  internship  in  German  industry. 

For  further  information  about  this  program,  students  should  contact  the 
Engineering  Student  Affairs  Office  (405-3855)  or  the  Department  of  German 
and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature,  405-4091. 

The  Japan  Technological  Affairs  Program 

The  Japan  Technological  Affairs  Program  offers  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  intensive  Japanese  language  instruction,  workshops,  and 
activities  related  to  Japanese  culture  and  society  to  prepare  students  for 
year  long  internships  in  Japan  in  a  Japanese  laboratory  or  company.  The 
program  is  coordinated  between  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the 
Department  of  East  Asian  Languages.  Students  complete  their 
baccalaureate  studies  in  engineering  and  receive  the  intensive  Japanese 


instruction  In  summer  classes  in  the  University's  Language  House  and 
classes  during  the  academic  year  to  prepare  the  future  engineer  to  operate 
with  ease  in  Japan's  research  community. 

For  further  information  about  this  program,  students  should  contact  the 
Engineering  Student  Affairs  Office  (405-3855). 

Engineering  Transfer  Programs 

Most  of  the  community  colleges  in  Maryland  provide  one-  or  two-year 
programs  which  have  been  coordinated  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the 
sophomore  or  junior  year  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
These  curricula  are  identified  as  Engineering  Transfer  Programs  in  the 
catalogs  of  the  sponsoring  institutions.  The  various  associate  degree 
programs  in  technology  do  not  provide  the  preparation  and  transferability 
into  the  professional  degree  curricula  as  the  designated  transfer  programs. 
A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  degree  credits  (sixty  to  sixty-five  semester 
hours)  may  be  transferred  from  a  two-year  community  college  program. 

There  may  be  six  to  eight  semester  hours  of  major  departmental  courses  at 
the  sophomore  level  which  are  not  offered  by  the  schools  participating  in 
the  engineering  transfer  program.  Students  should  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  completing  these  courses  in  summer  school  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  before  starting  their  junior  coursework  in  the  fall  semester. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  College  of  Engineering  awards  some  merit-based  scholarships.  These 
awards  are  designated  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  college. 
Students  must  submit  an  application  and  all  supporting  documents  by 
February  15  in  order  to  be  considered  for  scholarship  assistance  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Student  Affairs  Office, 
1131  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3855. 

Honors 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  an  Engineering  Honors  Program  that 
provides  eligible  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  an  ennched  program  of 
studies  which  will  broaden  their  perspectives  and  increase  the  depth  of 
their  knowledge.  This  program  is  available  to  students  who  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  3.5  overall  GPA 

2.  3.5  engineering  GPA 

3.  Junior  standing  or  65  applicable  credits. 

In  completing  the  program,  all  engineering  Honors  students  must: 

1.  Submit  an  Honors  research  project  necessitating  a  paper  and  oral 
presentation  worth  three  hours  of  credit. 

2.  Successfully  complete  two  semesters  of  the  Engineering  Honors 
Seminar  (ENES  388,  1  credit  each). 

3.  Maintain  a  3.3  GPA. 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  1131 
Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3855. 

Research  and  Service  Units 

The  Center  for  Minorities  in  Science  and  Engineering 

1134  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3878 
Director:  Rosemary  L.  Parker 

The  Center  is  dedicated  to  increasing  the  enrollment  and  graduation  rates 
of  African-American,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American  students  majoring  in 
engineering.  The  Center  provides  a  complete  package  of  sen/ices  designed 
to  assist  students  from  pre-college  through  completion  of  the 
undergraduate  degree.  Services  include  academic  advising,  tutorial 
assistance,  sctiolarst\ip  information,  the  BRIDGE  Program,  the  Mentor 
Program,  outreach  programs,  job  information  and  support  of  student 
organizations. 

Cooperative  Engineering  Education 

1137  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3863 
Director:  Heidi  Winick  Sauber 

Cooperative  education  (co-op)  is  an  optional  academic  program  that 
combines  classroom  theory  with  career-related  work  experience.  Through 
coop,  students  alternate  semesters  of  full-time  study  with  semesters  of 
full-time  paid  employment  for  a  total  of  fifty  work  weeks.  Co-op  is  designed 
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to  enhance  a  student's  academic  training,  professional  growth,  and 
personal  development.  Co-op  students  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  co-op  distinction  and  complete  the  same  academic  requirements  as  all 
other  students.  Students  are  eligible  after  completing  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  engineering  requirements  provided  they  maintain  a  minimum 
2.0  grade  point  average. 

The  benefits  of  co-op  include:  1)  Integration  of  theory  and  application,  2) 
Professional  level  experience  to  offer  future  employers,  3)  Confirmation  of 
career  decisions  and  invaluable  professional  contacts,  4)  Development  of 
leadership  skills  and  self-confidence,  and  5)  Ability  to  finance  educational 
expenses. 

Summer  Undergraduate  Employment  Program 

The  Summer  Undergraduate  Employment  Program  (SUEP)  is  designed  to 
assist  academically  talented  engineering,  computer  science,  and  physics 
students  in  finding  exciting  summer  work  experiences  with  companies 
located  throughout  Maryland.  SUEP  enables  students  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  for  future  career  plans,  network  with  professionals  in  their  field, 
and  earn  money  while  gaining  invaluable  hands-on  experience. 

To  participate,  a  student  must  be  a  junior  or  norvgraduating  senior  and 
have  a  minimum  cumulative  G.P^.  of  3.0. 


the  years  ahead.  Facilities  include:  open-access  student  workstation 
laboratories,  computer  classrooms,  and  a  laboratory  for  multimedia  and 
presentation  graphics.  Further,  the  College  of  Engineering  network  provides 
access  not  only  to  other  University  of  Maryland  facilities  but  all  computing 
facilities  in  the  nation  connected  by  Internet. 

Student  Organizations 

Professional  Societies 

Each  of  the  engineering  departments  sponsors  a  student  chapter  or 
student  section  of  a  national  engineering  society.  The  student  chapters 
sponsor  a  variety  of  activities  including  technical  meetings,  social 
gatherings,  and  college  or  university  service  projects.  Students  who  have 
selected  a  major  are  urged  to  affiliate  with  the  chapter  in  their  department. 
These  organizations  are  American  Helicopter  Society,  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers, 
American  Nuclear  Society,  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Black  Engineers  Society,  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  Society  of  Asian  Engineers,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers,  Society  of  Hispanic  Engineers,  and 
Society  of  Women  Engineers. 


Instructional  Television  System 

2104  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-4910 
Director:  Arnold  E.  Seigel 

The  University  of  Maryland's  Instructional  Television  System  (ITV)  is 
headquartered  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Each  semester,  over  sixty 
regularly  scheduled  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  are  held  in  ITV's 
studio  classrooms  and  broadcast  "live"  to  government  agencies  and 
businesses  in  the  greater  Washington  and  Baltimore  area.  Students  in  the 
remote  classrooms  watch  the  broadcasts  on  large  TV  monitors.  They  are 
able  to  talk  to  the  instajctors  and  other  students  using  a  phone-line  "talk 
back"  system.  In  addrtion  to  academic  courses,  professional  development 
courses  on  extremely  current  topics  are  offered  via  satellite  to  engineers 
and  managers  throughout  the  United  States.  Through  the  ITV  system, 
working  adult  students  are  able  to  progress  toward  graduate  degrees, 
primarily  in  engineering  and  computer  science,  without  leaving  their  places 
of  work. 


Undergraduate  Research  Programs 

Undergraduate  research  programs  allow  qualified  undergraduate  students 
to  work  with  research  laboratory  directors  in  departments,  thus  giving 
students  a  chance  for  a  unique  experience  in  research  and  engineering 
design.  Projects  in  engineering  allow  undergraduate  students  to  do 
independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  faculty  members  in  an  area  of 
mutual  interest.  For  more  information  contact  your  designated  engineering 
department. 


Undergraduate  Research  Participation  Award 

Institute  for  Systems  Research 

A.  V.  Williams  Building,  405-6613 

The  Institute  for  Systems  Research  (ISR)  has  available  Undergraduate 
Research  Participation  Awards  (URPA)  for  full-time  engineering  students 
who  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.0.  The  total  URPA  stipend  is 
$4,000  for  a  one  year  period.  Interdisciplinary  research  is  conducted  in 
Chemical  Process  Control.  Systems  Integration,  Manufacturing  Systems, 
Communication  Systems,  Signal  Processing,  and  Intelligent 
Servomechanisms.  Applications  and  supporting  documents  must  reach  the 
ISR  by  April  1st  for  the  summer/fall  semesters  and  November  1st  for  the 
spring  semester. 

Academic  Computing 

1131  Engineering  Classroom  Building.  405-3872 
Director:  Jayanta  (Joy)  K.  Sircar 

Recognizing  that  state-of-the-art  technological  developments  in  computing 
provide  a  significant  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  engineering 
learning  and  research,  the  College  of  Engineering  provides  a  state-of-the-art 
networked  computing  environment  that  will  be  the  standard  for  engineers  in 


Honor  Societies 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  each  of  the  engineering  departments 
sponsor  honors  societies.  Nominations  or  invitations  for  membership  are 
usually  extended  to  junior  and  senior  students  based  on  scholarship, 
service  and/or  other  selective  criteria.  Some  of  the  honors  organizations 
are  branches  of  national  societies;  others  are  local  groups:  Tau  Beta  Pi 
(College  Honorary):  Alpha  Epsilon  (Agricultural  Engineering);  Alpha  Nu  Sigma 
(Nuclear  Engineering);  Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering);  Eta  Kappa  Nu 
(Electrical  Engineering);  Omega  Chi  Epsilon  (Chemical  Engineering);  Pi  Tau 
Sigma  (Mechanical  Engineering);  Salamander  (Fire  Protection  Engineering); 
and  Sigma  Gamma  Tau  (Aerospace  Engineering). 


COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
PERFORMANCE  (HLHP) 

3310  HLHP  Building,  405-2438;  Records.  405-2442 

Professor  and  Dean:  John  J.  Burt 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs:  Jerry  Wrenn 

The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance  provides  preparation 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  following  professional 
areas:  Physical  Education  (K-12).  Health  Education  (school  and 
community),  and  Family  Studies.  The  college  also  offers  curricula  in 
Kinesiological  Sciences  and  Safety  Education.  In  addition,  each  department 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  for  all  university  students.  These  courses 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  general  education  requirements  and  as  elect'ives. 

Programs  combining  research,  sennce  and  instojction  are  provided  by  the 
Children's  Health  and  Developmental  Clinic,  the  Adults'  Health  and 
Developmental  Program,  and  the  Sports  Medicine  and  Physical  Fitness 
Center.  More  detailed  information  regarding  these  program  offerings  is 
available  through  the  individual  departments. 

Advising 

At  the  time  of  matriculation  and  first  registration,  each  student  is  assigned 
to  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  who  acts  as  the  student's 
academic  advisor.  These  assignments  are  made  by  the  individual 
departments  and  depend  upon  the  student's  chosen  major.  Students  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  college,  but  who  are  undecided  regarding  their  major, 
should  contact  the  Associate  Dean,  3310H  HLHP  Building,  405-2442. 

Departments  and  Degrees 

The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance  offers  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  the  following  fields  of  study:  Physical  Education,  Kinesiological 
Sciences,  Health  Education,  and  Family  Studies.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  met  the  conditions  of  their 
curricula  as  herein  prescribed  by  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance. 
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Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  a  formal  application  with  the  Records 
Office  according  to  the  scheduled  deadlines  tor  the  anticipated  semester  of 
graduation. 

Honors 

Phi  Alpha  Epsllon.  Honorary  Society  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  recognize  academic 
achievement  and  to  promote  professional  growth  by  sponsoring  activities  in 
the  fields  of  physical  education,  kinesiology,  family  studies  and  health,  and 
related  areas. 

Students  shall  qualify  for  membership  at  such  times  as  they  shall  have 
attained  junior  standing  in  physical  education,  kinesiology,  family  studies, 
or  health,  and  have  a  minimum  overall  average  of  2.7  and  a  minimum 
professional  average  of  3.1.  Graduate  students  are  invited  to  join  after  ten 
hours  of  work  with  a  3.3  average.  For  additional  information,  please  contact 
Dr.  Donald  Steel,  405-2490. 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities 

Gymkana  Troupe.  The  Gymkana  troupe  is  a  group  of  highly  disciplined 
young  men  and  women  who  place  a  high  priority  on  education  and  who 
engage  in  gymnastics  for  purposes  of  recreation,  health  and  personal 
development.  Each  member  has  pledged  himself  or  herself  to  a  drug-free 
lifestyle  in  hopes  of  acting  as  a  role  model  so  others  might  be  motivated  to 
do  the  same.  Gymkana  travels  throughout  the  United  States  during 
Febnjary  and  March,  performing  once  a  week,  and  ending  the  season  with 
its  annual  gymnastic  performance  at  the  university.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  students  regardless  of  their  gymnastic  ability.  Gymkana  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance  and  the  Student 
Government  Association.  For  additional  information,  please  contact  Dr.  Joe 
Murray.  405-2566. 

Research  and  Service  Units 
Center  on  Aging 

2367  HLHP  Building,  405-2469 

Director  and  Professor;  Dr.  Laura  B.  Wilson 

Associate  Professor:  Dr.  Mark  R.  Meiners 

The  Center  on  Aging  stimulates  and  supports  aging-related  activities  within 
existing  departments,  colleges,  and  schools  throughout  all  of  the  various 
institutions  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  center  coordinates  the 
Graduate  Gerontology  Certificate  (Master's  and  Doctoral  levels),  the 
university's  first  approved  graduate  certificate  program.  The  center  assists 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  interested  in  the  field  of  gerontolo^ 
and  helps  them  to  devise  educational  programs  to  meet  their  goals.  It  is  a 
research  center  working  in  physiology,  economics  and  policy.  It  also 
conducts  community  education  programs,  assists  faculty  in  pursuing 
research  activities  in  the  field  of  aging,  conducts  conferences  on  adulthood 
and  aging-related  topics,  and  provides  on-  and  off-campus  technical 
assistance  to  practitioners  who  serve  older  adults. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  center's  activities  call,  write  or  visit 
the  Center  on  Aging. 

Course  Code:  HLHP 


COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  (JOUR) 

Journalism  Building,  405-2399 

Professor  and  Dean:  Reese  Cleghom 

Assistant  Deans:  Callahan,  Stewart 

Professors:  Beasley,  Blumler,  Gomery,  Gurevitch,  J.  Grunig,  Hiebert, 

Holman,  Levy,  Martin  (Emeritus),  Roberts 

Associate  Professors:  Barkin,  Ferguson,  L.  Grunig,  Paterson,  Stepp,  Zanot 

Assistant  Professors:  Keenan,  McAdams,  Newhagen,  Roche 

Instructors:  Fibich,  Han/ey,  Rhodes 

Howard  Bray,  Director  of  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism 

Frank  Quine,  Director  of  Advancement 

Carroll  Volchko,  Director  of  Business  Administration 

Olive  Reid,  Director  of  Undergraduate  Programs 

Kathy  Trost,  Casey  Journalism  Center 


bustling  commercial  port  of  Baltimore,  the  College  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  is  one  of  only  six  comprehensive  journalism  schools 
in  the  10  states  stretching  from  New  York  to  Virginia — ^the  nation's  most 
populous  region.  But  the  college  has  a  lot  more  than  geography  going  for  it. 
In  a  study  by  the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies  at  Columbia  University, 
the  college  recently  was  designated  one  of  "Eleven  Exemplary  Journalism 
schools"  nationwide:  those  that  surpass  others  in  criteria  including 
teaching,  research,  facilities  and  job  placement. 

Founded  in  1947,  the  college  has  been  accredited  for  close  to  three 
decades  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  Since  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  offices  of  Washington 
and  Baltimore  newspapers  and  the  Washington  bureaus  of  news 
organizations  such  as  The  New  York  Times,  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
major  networks,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  study  of  journalism  and  mass 
communication.  Students  have  internship  opportunities  at  a  variety  of 
media,  non-profit,  government  and  international  agencies.  Talented  adjunct 
faculty  members  are  also  tapped  from  these  organizations  to  enhance 
curriculum  offerings. 

After  successful  completion  of  a  series  of  basic  writing  and  editing  skills 
courses,  majors  are  provided  the  following  sequences  in  which  to  focus 
their  remaining  journalism  curriculum:  news-editorial,  public  relations, 
broadcast  news,  advertising.  Within  the  news-editorial  sequence, 
emphases  are  provided  in  the  areas  of  news  and  magazine. 

Admission  to  College  of  Journalism 

See  the  Admission  chapter  in  this  catalog  for  general  LEP  admissions 
policies. 

Freshman  Admission  and  the  45  Credit  Review.  Most  first-time  entering 
freshmen  will  gain  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  directly  from  high 
school,  as  allowed  by  space  considerations  within  the  College.  Because 
space  may  be  limited  before  all  interested  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the 
program,  early  application  is  encouraged.  Freshmen  admitted  to  the 
program  will  have  access  to  the  necessary  advising  through  their  initial 
semesters  to  help  them  determine  if  Journalism  is  an  appropriate  area  for 
their  interests  and  abilities. 

Freshmen  who  are  admitted  directly  to  Journalism  will  be  subject  to  a 
performance  review  by  the  time  they  have  completed  45  credits.  To  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  review,  these  students  must  complete:  (1) 
Fundamental  Studies:  (2)  60%  of  Distributive  Studies;  (3)  ENGL  101  and 
JOUR  201  with  grades  of  C;  and  (4)  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.0. 
Enrollment  in  JOUR  201  requires  proof  of  grammar  skills  competency 
through  attainment  of  a  minimum  score  of  52  on  the  Test  of  Standard 
Written  English  (TSWE),  61  on  the  Test  of  Language  Skills  (TLS),  or  22  on 
the  ACT  English  usage  subsection.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these 
requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  LEP  and  will  be  required 
to  select  another  major. 

Transfer  Admission.  These  requirements  affect  new  transfer  students  to 
the  university  as  well  as  on-campus  students  hoping  to  change  majors  to 
the  College.  Admission  of  transfer  students  may  be  severely  limited,  and 
capacity  is  determined  each  year  in  accordance  with  the  success  of 
incoming  freshmen. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Journalism,  transfer  students  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  following  set  of  gateway  requirements:  (1)  completion  of 
Fundamental  Studies:  (2)  completion  of  60%  of  Distributive  Studies;  (3) 
completion  of  ENGL  101  and  JOUR  201  with  grades  of  C;  and  (4) 
attainment  of  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  for  all  college-level  work 
attempted.  Enrollment  in  JOUR  201  requires  proof  of  grammar  skills 
competency  through  attainment  of  a  minimum  score  of  52  on  the  Test  of 
Standard  Written  English  (TSWE),  61  on  the  Test  of  Language  Skills  (TSL), 
or  22  on  the  ACT  English  usage  subsection.  The  required  GPA  is  set  each 
year  and  may  vary  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  available  space. 
Contact  the  College  of  Journalism  or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission 
for  the  current  GPA  standard. 

Appeals.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission  to 
Journalism  at  the  freshman  or  transfer  level,  and  believe  they  have 
extenuating  or  special  circumstances  which  should  be  considered,  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission.  The  student 
will  be  notified  in  wnting  of  the  appeal  decision  once  it  is  made. 

Students  admitted  to  Journalism  as  freshmen  who  do  not  pass  the  45 
credit  review  but  believe  they  have  special  circumstances  which  should  be 
considered  may  appeal  directly  to  the  College. 


Located  just  nine  miles  from  the  nation's  capital  and  30  miles  from  the 
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For  further  information,  contact  the  Counselor  for  Limited  Enrollment 
Programs  at  301-314-8378. 

Degrees 

The  College  of  Journalism  offers  the  B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  At  the 
undergraduate  level,  students  are  required  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  four 
sequences  offered.  All  diplomas  are  in  Journalism. 

Graduation  Requirements 

students  are  required  to  earn  a  minimum  of  121  credits.  Accrediting 
regulations  require  three-fourths  of  a  student's  coursework  (a  minimum  of 
90  credits)  be  in  areas  other  than  mass  communication  (such  as  speech) 
or  journalism.  A  minimum  of  65  of  those  90  credits  must  be  earned  in 
liberal  arts  designated  courses.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  must  be  earned  in 
JOUR  201  and  JOUR  202  prior  to  taking  courses  for  which  they  sen/e  as 
prerequisites.  Students  must  have  a  "C  average  in  their  major. 

Students  are  also  required  to  demonstrate  abstract  thinking  skills.  As  a 
measure,  majors  are  offered  either  a  language  option,  a  mathematics 
option,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Language  skills  must  be  demonstrated 
by  taking  coursework  through  the  intermediate  level.  The  Math  option 
requires  that  students  complete  the  following  courses:  statistics,  calculus 
and  computer  science. 

A  support  area  consisting  of  four  upper-level  courses  in  a  concentrated  field 
is  also  required  of  Journalism  majors.  Students  must  also  complete  a 
minimum  of  57  credits  at  the  upper  level.  Finally,  in  addition  to  university 
graduation  requirements.  Journalism  majors  must  complete  additional 
liberal  arts  coursework  with  one  course  each  in  government  and  politics, 
public  speaking,  psychology  and  economics  and  one  course  in  sociology, 
anthropology  or  history. 

Journalism  Academic  Programs 

\.  Required  courses  for  all  Journalism  majors: 

A.  Non^oumalism  course  requirements 

1.  Abstract  thinking  skills  requirement: 

Completion  of  a  minimum  of  nine  credits  through  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  options.  Should  a  student  choose  to 
combine  the  options,  at  least  one  language  course  must  be  at 
the  intermediate  level: 

a.  Language — any  skills  language  course(s).  Up  to  three 
courses  with  at  least  one  course  at  the  intermediate  level 
and  no  more  than  one  course  at  the  introductory  level.  (High 
school  equivalency  does  not  satisfy  this  requirements.) 

b.  Math/Statistics/Computer  Science — Up  to  three  courses 
including  no  more  than  one  course  from  each  category. 

i.  One  of  the  following  math  courses:  MATH  111,  115,  140 
or  220  or  any  course  for  which  any  of  these  serves  as  a 
prerequisite. 

ii.  One  of  the  following  statistics  courses:  AREC  484,  BIOM 
301,  BMGT  230,  CNEC  400,  ECON  321,  EDMS  451, 
GVPT  422,  PSYC  200,  SOCY  201,  GEOG  305,  TEXT  400, 
URBS  350,  or  a  more  advanced  statistics  course. 

iii.  One  of  the  following  computer  science  courses — CMSC 
103,  104  or  any  higher-level  CMSC  course. 

2.  A  course  in  public  speaking  chosen  from  SPCH  100,  107,  200  or 

230. 

3.  One  of  the  following: 

A.  Sociology  100  or  105 

B.  Anthropology  101 

C.  HIST  156  or  157. 

4.  PSYC  100  or  221. 

5.  ECON  201,  203  or  205. 

6.  GVPT  100  or  170.  (For  news-editorial  students,  GVPT  260  or  460 
is  also  required.) 

7.  Four  upper  level  (numbered  300  or  higher)  courses  for  a 

minimum  of  12  credits  in  a  supporting  field  (may  not  be  in 
Speech). 


B.  Journalism  course  requirements: 

Credtt 

JOUR  101— Professional  Orientation 1 

JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media 3 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media 3 

JOUR  400 — Law  of  Mass  Communication 3 

II.    Required  courses  for  Journalism  sequences: 

A.  Advertising 

JOUR  340 — Advertising  Communication 3 

JOUR  341— Advertising  Techniques 3 

JOUR  342— Advertising  Media  Planning 3 

JOUR  346— Supervised  Internship 3 

JOUR  477 — Mass  Communication  Research 3 

JOUR  484— Advertising  Campaigns 3 

At  least  one  addrtional  upper-level  journalism  course 

numbered  410-480 3 

B.  Broadcast  News 

JOUR  360— Broadcast  News  1 3 

JOUR  361— Broadcast  News  2 3 

JOUR  365 — Theory  of  Broadcast  Journalism 3 

At  least  one  additional  upper-level  journalism 

course  numbered  410-480 3 

Journalism  and  Radio-TV-Film  electives 9 

(chosen  with  permission  of  advisor:  366  recommended) 

C.  Public  Relations 

JOUR  330— Public  Relations  Theory 3 

JOUR  331— Public  Relations  Techniques 3 

JOUR  336 — Supervised  Internship 3 

JOUR  477 — Mass  Communication  Research 3 

JOUR  483— Senior  Seminar  in  Public  Relations 3 

Additional  Writing  Course  (320,  332'  or  360) 3 

Upper-Level  Journalism  Electives  (333,  334  reconv 3 

mended  or  an  second  additional  writing  course:  320,  321, 

332,  360,  361,  371,  380*.  481) 

'Recommended  for  students  preparing  for  science  writing 
positions  in  the  public  relations  department  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  organization. 

D.  News-Editorial 

(GVPT  260  is  a  News-Editorial  Sequence  requirement  for  all 

specializations.) 

i.     News  Specialization 

JOUR  320— News  Reporting 3 

JOUR  373— Graphics 3 

JOUR  321— Public  Affairs  Reporting  or 3 

JOUR  322— Beats  and  Investigations 

Advanced  Writing  and  Reporting  Course 3 

(323,  324,  328,  371  and  380  recommended) 

Elective  Journalism  course 3 

(between  410  and  480) 

Upper-Level  Journalism  Electives 

(326  recommended) 6 

ii.    Magazine  Specialization 

JOUR  320— News  Reporting 3 

JOUR  371— Feature  Writing 3 

JOUR  373— Graphics 3 

JOUR  325— Supen/ised  Internship 3 

One  of  the  following 3 

JOUR  380— Science  Writing  for  Magazines  and 

Newspapers 

JOUR  481— Writing  the  Complex  Story 

JOUR  487— Literary  Joumalism 

Upper-Level  Elective  Joumalism  course 3 

(between  410  and  480) 

Upper-Level  Journalism  Elective 3 

Advising 

The  Office  of  Student  Services,  1119  Journalism  Building,  405-2399, 
provides  academic  advising  to  majors  on  an  appointment  basis. 
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Honors  and  Awards 

Although  no  honors  program  currently  exists  within  the  college, 
academically  outstanding  students  are  recognized  through  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  the  Journalism  academic  honor  society. 

Adams  Sandler  Award.  Awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  graduate  in 
the  Advertising  sequence. 

Broadcast  Newt  Sequence  Award.  Awarded  at  each  commencement  to  the 
outstanding  graduate  in  the  Broadcast  News  Sequence. 

Public  Relations  Award.  Awarded  at  each  commencement  to  the 
outstanding  graduate  in  the  Public  Relations  Sequence. 

News^dltortal  Award.  Awarded  at  each  commencement  to  the  outstanding 
graduate  in  the  News-Editorial  sequence  and  its  specializations. 

Sigma  Delta  Chl/Soclety  of  Professional  Journalists  Citation.  Awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  journalism  student. 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Citation.  Awarded  at  each  commencement  to  the 
journalism  student  earning  the  highest  academic  achievement  for  all 
undergraduate  study. 

Field  Work  and  Internship  Opportunities 

Supenflsed  internships  are  required  for  the  Public  Relations  and  Advertising 
sequences  along  with  the  Magazine  specialization  within  the  News-Editorial 
sequence.  Other  students  may  take  advantage  of  an  internship  as  a 
journalism  elective.  No  more  than  four  mass-communication  internship 
credits,  regardless  of  the  discipline  in  which  they  are  earned,  may  be 
applied  toward  a  student's  degree.  Dr.  Greig  Stewart  is  the  Coordinator  of 
the  Journalism  Intemship  Program,  1118  Journalism  Building,  405-2380. 

The  Annapolis  and  Washington  bureaus  of  the  Capital  News  Service  are 
staffed  by  students.  Through  curricular  programs,  students  cover  state  and 
legislative  news  for  client  papers  around  the  region.  Students  are  required 
to  report  breaking  news  by  afternoon  deadlines,  write  profiles  and  cover 
state  agencies.  This  is  a  full-time,  semester-long  program,  on  site  at  the 
two  bureau  locations. 

For  students  in  the  Broadcast  News  Sequence,  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  with  a  cable  news  program  entitled  "Maryland  Update"  is 
presented  within  th;p  curriculum. 

Campus  media  opportunities  abound.  The  campus  radio  station  is  WMUC. 
Student  newspapers  of  interest  to  special  populations  include  The  Eclipse, 
Black  Explosion  and  Mitzpeh. 

Students  may  also  earn  independent  study  credit  through  supervised 
experience  gained  at  the  Diamondback.  the  award-winning  student  daily 
newspaper  for  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  Other  co-op  and 
volunteer  experiences  are  available  to  Journalism  students  through  the 
university's  Office  of  Experiential  Learning  in  Hombake. 


Student  Organizations 


The  college  sponsors  student  chapters  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  the  Society 
for  Professional  Journalists,  the  Public  Relations  Student  Society  of 
America,  the  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors'  Association  and  the  Advertising  Club.  These 
organizations  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  practice  skills, 
establish  social  relationships  wrth  other  students  both  on  and  off  campus, 
and  meet  and  work  with  professionals  in  the  field. 

For  information  on  the  organizations  listed,  contact  the  Student  Services 
Office.  1117  Journalism  Building,  405-2399. 

Accreditation 

The  College  of  Journalism  became  accredited  in  1960  by  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications.  Standards 
set  by  the  council  are  generated  from  professional  and  academic  ethics 
and  principles.  This  accrediting  body  underscores  the  liberal  arts 
foundation  of  a  journalism  curriculum,  limiting  professional  and  skills 
courses  to  one-fourtti  of  a  student's  academic  program. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES  (CUS) 

4105  Hornbake  Building 

Professor  and  Dean:  Ann  E.  Prentice 

The  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  offers  degree  programs  for 
individuals  interested  in  careers  in  information  services  and  management. 
At  the  master's  level,  students  may  specialize  in  several  fields,  including 
archival  studies,  geographic  information  systems,  health  information 
services,  school  library  media  services,  and  science  and  technology 
information  systems.  Graduates  pursue  careers  in  a  wide  range  of 
information  agencies  and  positions.  The  college  has  dual  degree  programs 
with  the  History  Department,  Geography  Department,  and  a  joint  program 
with  the  College  of  Education.  The  master's  degree  Is  accredited  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  prepares  students  for  careers  in  research  and  teaching  in 
the  information  field  and  in  management  of  large  information  organizations. 

While  the  college  does  not  have  an  undergraduate  major,  it  offers  some 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  courses  are  suggested  for 
students  wishing  to  develop  skills  in  locating,  analyzing,  and  evaluating 
information  and  students  seeking  to  learn  more  about  career  opportunities 
in  the  information  field. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIFE  SCIENCES  (LFSC) 

1224  Symons  Hall,  405-2080 

Professor  and  Dean:  Paul  H.  Mazzocchi 

The  College  of  Life  Sciences  offers  educational  opportunities  for  students 
in  subject  matters  relating  to  living  organisms  and  their  interaction  with  one 
another  and  with  the  environment.  Programs  of  study  include  those 
involving  the  most  fundamental  concepts  of  biological  science  and 
chemistry  and  the  use  of  knowledge  in  daily  life,  as  well  as  the  application 
of  economic  and  engineering  principles  in  planning  the  improvement  of  life. 
In  addition  to  pursuing  the  baccalaureate  degree,  a  number  of  students  in 
this  college  engage  in  pre-professional  education  in  such  fields  as  pre- 
medicine,  pre-dentistry,  and  pre-veterinary  medicine. 

The  student  may  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  any  of 
the  departments  and  curricula  listed  below.  Students  in  pre-professional 
programs  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  obtain  a  B.S.  degree  following 
three  years  on  campus  and  one  successful  year  in  a  professional  school. 
For  additional  information  on  combined  degree  programs,  see  the  entry  on 
pre-professional  programs  in  this  catalog. 

The  College  of  Life  Sciences  includes  the  following  departments  and 
programs: 

a.  Departments:  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  Entomology, 
Microbiology,  Zoology. 

b.  Program:  General  Biological  Sciences 

Admission 

students  desiring  a  program  of  study  in  the  College  of  Life  Sciences  should 
Include  the  following  subjects  in  their  high  school  program:  English,  four 
units;  college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry),  four 
units;  biological  and  physical  sciences,  two  units;  history  and  social 
sciences,  one  unit.  They  should  also  include  chemistry  and  physics. 

Advising 

A  faculty  advisor  will  be  designated  to  help  select  and  design  a  program  of 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  and  objectives  of  each  entering  student.  As 
soon  as  a  student  selects  a  major  field  of  study,  an  advisor  representing 
that  department  or  program  will  be  assigned.  All  students  must  see  their 
advisor  at  least  once  each  semester. 

Students  following  pre-professional  programs  will  be  advised  by 
knowledgeable  faculty.  For  further  information  on  the  pre-professional 
programs  offered  at  College  Park,  see  the  entry  in  this  catalog. 
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Area  Resources 

In  addition  to  the  educational  resources  on  campus,  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  libraries  and  other  resources  of  the  several 
government  agencies  located  close  to  the  campus.  Research  laboratories 
related  to  agriculture  or  marine  biology  are  available  to  students  with 
special  interests. 

Degree  Requirements 

students  graduating  from  the  college  must  complete  at  least  120  credits 
with  an  average  of  2.0  in  all  courses  applicable  towards  the  degree. 
Included  in  the  120  credrts  must  be  the  following: 

1.  CORE  (40  credits) 

2.  College  Requirements: 

As  of  Fall  1988.  all  students  in  the  College  of  Life  Sciences  must 

complete  the  following: 

CHEM  103.  113.  or  103H.  113H 

CHEM  233.  243  or  233H.  243H 

•MATH  220.  221  or  140.  141 

PHYS  121.  122  or  141.  142 

tBIOL  105  and  106 

•Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  majors  must  take  N/IATH  140.  141. 
tChemistry  and  Biochemistry  majors  complete  BIOL  105. 

Honors 

students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors  programs  in  Botany. 
Chemistry,  General  Biological  Sciences.  Microbiology,  and  Zoolo©'.  On  the 
basis  of  the  student's  performance  during  participation  in  the  Honors 
Program,  the  department  may  recommend  candidates  for  the  appropriate 
degree  with  (departmental)  honors,  or  for  the  appropriate  degree  with 
(departmental)  high  honors.  Successful  completion  of  the  Honors 
Programs  will  be  recognized  by  a  crtation  in  the  Commencement  Program 
and  by  an  appropriate  entry  on  the  student's  record  and  diploma. 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  (PUAF) 

2101  Van  Munching  Hall.  40&«330 

Professor  and  Dean:  Dr.  Michael  Nacht 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs  provides  graduate-level,  professional  education 
to  men  and  women  interested  in  careers  in  public  service.  Five  disciplines 
are  emphasized:  accounting,  statistics,  economics,  politics,  and  ethics, 
students  specialize  in  issues  of  government/private  sector  interaction  and 
trade  policy,  national  security  and  arms  control,  public  sector  financial 
management,  environmental  policy,  or  social  policy. 

The  school  offers  separate  degrees  for  pre-career  and  mitf<;areer  college 
graduates.  Recent  college  graduates  may  enroll  in  the  fifty-one  cred'it 
Master  of  Public  Management  (MPM)  program  which  can  be  completed  in 
two  years  by  full-time  students.  This  program  combines  a  rigorous  applied 
course  of  study  with  practical,  hands-on  experience.  The  school  also  offers 
joint  degree  programs  with  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 
(MPM/MBA)  and  the  School  of  Law  (MPM/JD).  and  accepts  a  small 
number  of  Ph.D.  candidates  each  year. 


Individuals  who  wish  to  improve  their  analytical  and  management  skills 
without  pursuing  a  degree  may  enroll  in  an  18-credit  certificate  program 
which  mirrors  the  areas  of  specialization  found  in  the  masters  degree 
programs. 

For  further  information,  call  or  write  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
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CHAPTER? 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  CAMPUS-WIDE  PROGRAMS 


ACCOUNTING 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  (ENAE) 
College  of  Engineering 

3181  Engineering  Classroom  BIdg..  405-2376 

Professor  and  Chair:  Schmidt 

Professors:  Anderson.  Chopra.  Lee,  Melnik 

Associate  Professors:  Akin,  Barlow.  Cell,  Jones,  Leishman,  Vizzini, 

Winkelmann 

Assistant  Professors:  Baeder,  Lewis,  Sanner,  Werely 

Lecturers:  Chander,  Korkegi,  Mills,  Nelson,  Obrimski,  Regan.  Russell, 

Winblade,  Yanta 

The  Major 

Aerospace  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  physical  understanding, 
related  analyses,  and  creative  processes  required  to  design  aerospace 
vehicles  operating  within  and  beyond  planetary  atmospheres.  Such  vehicles 
range  from  helicopters  and  other  vertical  takeoff  aircraft  at  the  low  speed 
end  of  the  flight  spectrum  to  spacecraft  operating  at  thousands  of  miles 
per  hour  during  entry  into  the  atmospheres  of  the  earth  and  other  planets. 
In  between  are  general  aviation  and  commercial  transports  flying  at  speeds 
well  below  and  close  to  the  speed  of  sound,  and  supersonic  transports, 
fighters,  and  missiles  which  cruise  at  many  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
Although  each  speed  regime  and  each  vehicle  type  poses  its  own  special 
research,  analysis  and  design  problems,  each  can  be  addressed  by  a 
common  set  of  technical  specialties  or  disciplines. 

These  include  aerodynamics,  the  study  of  how  airflow  produces  effects  on 
temperature,  forces,  and  movements:  flight  dynamics,  the  study  of  the 
motion  and  flight  path  of  vehicles:  flight  structures,  the  study  of  the 
mechanical  behavior  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains,  deflection,  and 
vibration;  flight  propulsion,  the  study  of  the  physical  fundamentals  of  how 
engines  work:  and  the  synthesis  of  all  these  principles  into  one  system 
with  a  specific  application  such  as  a  complete  transport  aircraft,  a  missile, 
or  a  space  vehicle  through  the  discipline  of  aerospace  vehicle  design. 

The  facil'rties  of  the  department  include  several  subsonic  wind  tunnels  with 
sections  ranging  from  a  few  inches  up  to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Wind  Tunnel 
with  a  7.75  by  11  foot  cross  section  which  is  the  best  of  its  class  located 
at  any  university.  There  is  a  supersonic  tunnel,  equipment  for  the  static  and 
dynamic  testing  of  structural  components,  and  a  flight  simulator.  The 
Center  for  Rotorcraft  Education  and  Research  (CRER)  has  established 
some  unique  experimental  facilities  to  test  helicopter  models  in  simulated 
environments,  including  an  automated  model  rig  and  computer-controlled 
vacuum  chamber.  The  Composite  Research  Laboratory  (CORE)  has  the 
facilities  necessary  to  the  manufacturing,  testing  and  inspection  of 
composite  materials  and  structures,  including  an  autoclave,  an  x-ray 
machine,  and  a  220  Kip  Uniaxial  test  machine  with  hydraulic  grips.  The 
Space  Systems  Laboratory  operates  the  Neutral  Buoyancy  Research  facility 
for  investigating  assembly  of  space  structures  in  a  simulated  zero  gravity 
environment  together  with  robots  and  their  associated  controllers.  The 
department's  computing  facilities  include  microcomputers.  Sun 
workstations,  and  terminals.  There  is  network  access  to  many 
minicomputers,  the  campus  mainframes,  and  several  supercomputing 
centers. 


Requirements  for  Major 

The  Freshman  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering  departments. 
Please  consult  the  College  of  Engineering  entry. 

Sophomore  Year  I          II 

CORE  Requirements 3          3 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 3 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

PHYS  262  and  263— General  Physics 4          4 

ENES  240 — Engineering  Computation 3 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

ENAE  201,  202— Introduction  to  Aerospace 

Engineering  I,  II 2          2 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

Total 16        19 

Junior  Year 

CORE  Requirements 3  3 

MATH  240 — Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 4 

ENME  217 — Thermodynamics 3 

ENEE  300 — Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering 3 

ENAE  305 — Aerospace  Laboratory  1 3 

ENAE  345— Flight  Dynamics 3 

ENAE  451— Flight  Structures  I 4 

ENAE  371 — Aerodynamics  1 3 

ENAE  471 — Aerodynamics  II 3 

Total 16        16 

Senior  Year 

ENAE  452— Flight  Structures  II 3 

ENAE  475 — Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating 3 

ENAE  401— Aerospace  Laboratory  II  (Fall) 2 

ENAE  402— Aerospace  Laboratory  III  (Spring) 1 

ENAE  461— Flight  Propulsion  I 3 

CORE  Requirements 9 

Design  Elective  [1] 3 

Applied  Dynamics  Elective  [2] 3 

Aerospace  Elective  [3] 3 

Technical  Elective  [4] 3 

Total 33 

Minimum  Degree  Credits:  120  credits  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  department, 

college,  and  university  requirements. 

'  The  students  shall  take  one  of  the  following  design  courses: 

ENAE  411— Aircraft  Design 

ENAE  412 — Design  of  Aerospace  Vehicles 

ENAE  488W— Design  of  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles 

2  The  student  shall  take  one  of  the  following: 

ENAE  445 — Stability  and  Control  of  Aerospace  Vehicles 

ENAE  355— Aircraft  Vibrations 

ENAE  488E — Aerospace  Control  Systems 

3  These  three  credits  must  be  upper  level  Aerospace  courses  which  are  not 
used  to  satisfy  other  requirements.  Courses  listed  under  [1]  or  [2]  and  not 
used  to  meet  those  requirements  are  acceptable.  Other  courses  frequently 
offered  include: 

ENAE  415 — Computer-aided  Structural  Design  Analysis 

ENAE  453 — Matrix  Methods  in  Computational  Mechanics 

ENAE  473— Aerodynamics  of  High-Speed  Flight 

ENAE  488 — Topics  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

ENAE  499— Elective  Research 

"These  three  credits  must  be  a  400  level  course  in  Engineering, 

Mathematics,  or  Physical  Science  that  has  been  approved  for  this  purpose 
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by  the  department.  A  list  is  maintained  and  is  available  from  the  advisors. 
Courses  listed  under  [1],  [2],  and  [3]  above  and  wihich  are  not  used  to 
meet  one  of  those  requirements  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  requirement  [4]. 

Admission 

See  College  of  Engineering  entrance  requirements. 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  full  time 
faculty  members  who  must  be  consulted  and  whose  approval  is  required  on 
the  request  for  course  registration  each  semester.  The  list  of  advisor 
assignments  is  available  in  the  main  office,  405-2376. 

Cooperative  Program 

Participation  in  the  Co-op  program  is  encouraged.  See  College  of 
Engineering  entry  for  details. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  department  offers  Glenn  L.  Martin  Scholarships  and  a  Zonta 
Scholarship.  Students  may  obtain  information/application  forms  in  the 
main  office. 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  department  makes  the  following  awards:  Academic  Achievement  Award 
for  highest  overall  academic  average  at  graduation;  R.M.  Rivello 
Scholarship  Award  for  highest  overall  academic  average  through  the  junior 
year;  Sigma  Gamma  Tau  Outstanding  Achievement  Award  for  scholarship 
and  service  to  the  Student  Chapter;  American  Helicopter  Society 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award  for  sen/ice  to  the  student  chapter; 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Outstanding 
Achievement  Award  for  scholarship  and  service  to  the  student  chapter. 
Eligibility  criteria  are  available  in  the  department  office. 

Student  Organizations 

The  department  is  home  to  student  chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  and  the  American  Helicopter  Society. 
Aerospace  Engineering  students  are  also  frequent  participants  in  student 
activities  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

Course  Code:  ENAE 


AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
(AASP) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

2169  Lefrak  Hall,  405-1158 

Director;  S.  Harley 

Associate  Professors:  Harley,  E.  Wilson*  (GVPT.) 

Assistant  Professors;  Johnson*  (GVPT),  Lashley,  Williams,  F.  Wilson 

*  Joint  Appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  Afro-American  Studies  Program  offers  an  interdisciplinary  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  study  of  the  contemporary  life,  history,  and  culture  of 
African  Americans.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  historical  development 
of  African  American  social,  political  and  economic  institutions,  while 
preparing  students  to  apply  analytic,  social  science  skills  in  the  creation  of 
solutions  to  the  pressing  socio-economic  problems  confronting  African 
American  communities. 

Two  program  options  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Both  require  a 
twelve-credit  core  of  course  work  that  concentrates  on  Afro-American  history 
and  culture. 

The  general  concentration  provides  a  broad  cultural  and  historical 
perspective.  This  concentration  requires  18  additional  credit  hours  in  one 
or  more  specialty  areas  within  Afro-American  Studies  such  as  history, 
literature,  government  and  politics,  sociology  or  anthropology,  as  well  as 
departmental  seminars  and  a  thesis. 


The  public  policy  concentration  provides  in-depth  training  for  problem 
solving  in  minority  communities.  It  requires  21  additional  credit  hours  in 
analytic  methods,  such  as  economics  and  statistics,  9  credit  hours  of 
electives  in  a  policy  area  (with  departmental  approval)  and  an  internship  or 
a  thesis  or  a  departmental  seminar.  Substantive  areas  of  study  include  the 
family,  criminal  justice,  employment,  health  care,  discrimination,  and  urban 
development. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Core  Courses:  AASP  100,  101  (formerly  300),  200,  202. 

General  Concentration  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  core 
requirements,  18  credits  of  AASP  Upper  Division  Electives  (300-400 
numbers),  AASP  402  and  AASP  397. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 43 

AASP  Core  (total  12); 

AASP  100 — Introduction  to  Afro-American  Studies 3 

AASP  101  (Formeriy  300)— Public  Policy  and  Black 

Community 3 

AASP  200— African  Civilization 3 

AASP  202— Black  Culture  in  the  United  States 3 

Upper  Division  Electives 

AASP  310— Afncan  Slave  Trade 3 

AASP  312— Social  and  Cultural  Effects  of  Colonization 

and  Racism 3 

AASP  400 — Directed  Readings  in  Afro-American  Studies 3 

AASP  410 — Contemporary  African  Ideologies 3 

AASP  411 — Black  Resistance  Movements 3 

AASP  498— Special  Topics  in  Black  Culture 3 

Students  may  select,  with  AASP  approval,  elective  courses  from  other 
departments. 

Seminars 

AASP  402 — Classic  Readings  in  Afro-American  Studies 3 

AASP  397— Senior  Thesis 3 

Public  Policy  Concentration  Requirements;  In  addition  to  the  core,  three 
credits  of  statistics;  six  credits  of  elementary  economics  (ECON  201  and 
203);  AASP  301,  AASP  303,  AASP  305  or  approved  courses  in  other 
departments;  nine  credits  of  upper-division  AASP  electives  in  the  policy 
area  (AASP  numbers  300-400)  or,  with  approval,  elective  courses  outside 
of  AASP;  and  one  of  AASP  386/387  or  AASP  397  or  AASP  497. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Core  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 43 

AASP  CORE  (total  12): 

AASP  100 — Introduction  to  Afro-American  Studies 3 

AASP  101  (Formerly  300)— Public  Policy  and  the 

Black  Community 3 

AASP  200— African  Civilization 3 

AASP  202— Black  Culture  in  the  United  States 3 

ANALYTIC  COMPONENT: 

AASP  301  (Formerly  428J) 3 

AASP  303  (Formerly  428P) — Computer  Applications  in 

Afro-American  Studies 3 

AASP  305*  (Formeriy  401)— Theoretical,  Methodological 

and  Policy  Research  Issues  in  Afro  American  Studies 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I 3 

ECON  203  Principles  of  Economics  II 3 

STAT  100  Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability 
OR  SOCY  201  Introductory  Statistics  for  Sociology 

OR  Equivalent  Statistics  Course 3 

One  additional  analytical  course  outside  of  AASP,  with 

AASP  approval 3 

POLICY  ELECTIVES: 

AASP  441— Science,  Technology  and  the  Black 

Community 3 

AASP  443— Blacks  and  the  Law 3 

AASP  499— Advanced  Topics  in  Public  Policy  and  the 

Black  Community 3 

Students  may  select,  with  AASP  approval,  elective  courses  from  other 
departments. 
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FINAL  OPTION: 

One  of  the  following  courses  is  required: 

AASP  38&— Internship 6 

AASP  397— Senior  Thesis 3 

AASP  497 — Policy  Seminar  in  Afro-American  Studies 3 


"Required  if  you  select  the  Senior  Thesis  option  or  Policy  Seminar  in  Afro- 
American  Studies. 

Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  in  each  course  that  is  to  be 
counted  toward  completion  of  degree  requirements.  All  related  or 
supporting  courses  in  other  departments  must  be  approved  by  an  AASP 
faculty  advisor. 

Honors  Program 

Academically  talented  undergraduates  may  enroll  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  with  a  specialization  in  Afro-American  Studies.  The  honors  program 
includes  seminars  and  lectures  presented  by  distinguished  UtVICP  faculty 
and  guests.  A  reduced  ratio  of  students  to  faculty  insures  a  more 
individualized  study  focus.  In  addition,  AASP  majors  with  junior  standing 
may  petition  to  become  individual  honors  candidates  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 


BA/MPM  Program 

An  innovative  joint  program  whose  candidates  earn  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Afro-American  Studies  and  a  IVIaster's  degree  in  public  management  after 
approximately  five  years,  the  BA/MPM  is  designed  to  integrate  the  study  of 
the  history,  culture  and  life  of  African  Americans  with  technical  skills, 
training  and  techniques  of  contemporary  policy  analysis.  The  program  also 
features  a  summer  component  that  includes  a  lecture  series,  research 
opportunities,  and  special  seminars. 

Admission  into  the  BA/MPM  program  requires  two  steps: 

Undergraduate 

(1)  Students  must  major  in  the  public  policy  concentration  within  the 
Afro-American  Studies  program  and  maintain  an  overall  GPA  of 
3.00  or  greater. 

Graduate 

(2)  Students  apply  to  the  joint  program  after  completing  81  credit 
hours  of  undergraduate  work.  Applicants  must  meet  both  UMCP 
graduate  and  School  of  Public  Affairs  graduate  admission 
requirements. 

Eligibility 

Freshmen  or  UMCP  students  in  good  academic  standing  with  fewer  than  60 
credits  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Contact:  The  Afro-American  Studies  Program  at  301-405-1158  for 
application  and  scholarship  details. 


Options  for  Study  with  AASP 

For  students  who  major  in  other  departments,  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Program  offers  three  options  for  study: 

1.  The  AASP  Certificate  in  the  general  concentration  or  in  the  public 
policy  concentration.  Students  may  obtain  a  certificate  by 
completing  twenty-one  credit  hours  of  course  work.  To  qualify  for  the 
certificate  in  AASP,  students  must  take  AASP  100,  AASP  101  and 
AASP  200  or  AASP  202;  nine  credits  of  upper  division  AASP 
electives";  and  AASP  402. 

•♦Three  of  these  credits  may  be  taken  outside  of  the 
department  but  permission  is  required  from  the  AASP 
Advisor. 

2.  Students  may  designate  Afro-American  Studies  as  a  double  major 
study  area,  completing  the  major  requirements  for  both  AASP  and 
another  program. 

3.  AASP  is  the  supporting  area  of  study  for  the  Computer  Science 
major,  as  it  can  be  for  other  fields  of  study  such  as  Business 
and/or  Engineering. 


Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid: 

1.  John  B.  Slaughter  Scholarships 

2.  Ford  Foundation  Scholarships 

Advising 

Undergraduates  in  good  academic  standing  may  enroll  in  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  or  obtain  more  information  about  available  options  and 
sen/ices  by  contacting  Undergraduate  Academic  Advisor,  Afro-American 
Studies  Program,  2169  Lefrak  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland  20742,  (301)  405-1158. 

Course  Code:  AASP 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  (ENBE) 
College  of  Agriculture/Engineering 

1457  ANS/ENAG  Building,  405-1198 

Chair:  Stewart 

Professors:  Brodie,  Johnson,  Wheaton 

Associate  Professors:  Grant,  Kangas,  IVIagette,  Ross,  Shirmohammadi, 

Stewart 

Assistant  Professor:  Cronk 

Instructor:  Carr 

Emeriti:  Harris,  Krewatch,  Merrick 

The  Major 

This  program  is  for  students  who  wish  to  become  engineers  but  who  also 
have  serious  interest  in  biological  systems  and  how  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  interrelate.  The  biological  and  the  engineering  aspects 
of  plant,  animal,  genetic,  microbial,  medical,  food  processing  and 
environmental  systems  are  studied.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  apply 
engineering,  mathematical  and  computer  skills  to  the  design  of  biological 
systems  and  facilities.  Graduates  find  employment  in  design,  management, 
research,  education,  sales,  consulting  or  international  sen/ice. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Emphasis  areas  include  aquacultural  engineering,  biological  engineering, 
plant  systems  engineering,  animal  systems  engineering,  food  process 
engineering  and  natural  resources  engineering. 


Biological  Resources  Engineering  Curriculum 

Freshman  Year 

EfvlES  100 — Introduction  to  Engineering  Design 2 

*MATH  140— Calculus  1 4 

*CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  1 4 

*BI0L  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

or  BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

Total 17 

EN  ES  102— Statics 2 

•MATH  141— Calculus  II 4 

•CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

•PHYS  141— Principles  of  Physics 4 

•COREi 3 

Total 17 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

•MICB  200— General  Microbiology 4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

•PHYS  142— Principles  of  Physics 4 

ENES  103— Fortran  for  Engineers 1 

Total 17 
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M*TH  246— DifTerent.a;  EQoatiO'S  'o-  Scie-.t.sts 

and  Engineers 3 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

EN  ME  217 — Thermodynarnics 3 

ENBE  231 — Computer  Use  in  Bioresource  Engineering 3 

"ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics  lor  substitute 

approved  course; 3 

•COREi 3 

Total 18 

iuntorYear' 

ENCE  300 — Fundamentals  of  Ervgineering  Materials 3 

or  ENMA  300 — Materials  Science  and  Engineering 

or  ENES  230 — Introduction  to  Materials  and  Their  Applications 

or  ENME  401^ — The  Structure  and  Properties  of  Engineering  Materials 

ENME  342— Fluid  Mechanics 3 

or  ENCE  330— Basic  Ruid  Mechanics 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 4 

[ENGR  SCI:  Technical  Elective)* 3 

•COREi 3 

Total 16 

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  En^neering 3 

ENEE  301 — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 1 

ENBE  454 — Biological  Process  Engineering   4 

[BIOL  SCI:  Technical  Elective^ 3 

[ENGR  SCI:  Technical  Elective)*  3 

-CORE! 3 

Tota 17 

Sentor  Year 

ENBE  421— Power  Systems 3 

ENBE  422— Water  Resources  Er^ineerir^ 3 

[BK)L  SCI:  Technical  Elective]*  3 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing 3 

'COREi 6 

Total 18 

ENBE  481— Creative  Design  with  CAD/CAM 3 

ENBE  424 — Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of  Agricultural 

Structures 3 

ENBE  485  Capstone  Design 3 

[BOL  SCI  or  ENGR  SCI:  Technical  Elective]* 3 

-CORE> 3 

Total 15 

Total  135 

'Satisfies  General  Education  Requirements 

students  must  consult  with  an  advisor  on  selection  of  appropriate  courses 

for  their  particular  area  of  study. 

'No  300  level  and  above  courses  may  be  attempted  without  special 

permission  until  fifty-six  credits  have  been  earned. 

^ENME  310  must  be  taken  as  a  technical  elective  prerequisite  or 

corequisrte  with  ENME  401. 

"Technical  electives.  related  to  field  of  concentration,  must  be  selected 

from  a  departmentaliy  approved  list 

Admission/Advising 

All  Agrcu  tj-a  E^gree-^g  ~a.o-s  must  meet  cidinission,  progress  and 
retention  sta-caras  of  'se  Co  ege  of  Engineertng,  but  may  enroll  through 
either  the  Coiiege  of  ^^''c^'\u-e  o-  E'-g'-eering. 

Advising  is  mar,ca:o->:  ca    40S-119S  to  scnedule  an  appointment 

Contact  Departmental  academic  advisors  to  arrange  teaching  or  research 
internships. 

Rnancial  Assistance 

The  department  offers  three  scholarships  specifically  for  Agricultural 
Engineering  majors.  Cooperative  education  (work  study)  programs  are 
available  through  the  College  of  Engineering.  Part-time  employment  is 
available  in  the  departnrtent  arxl  in  USDA  iatwratories  kx;ated  near  campus. 


Honors  and  Awards 

Outstanding  junior  and  senior  students  are  recognized  each  year  for 
scholastic  achievement  and  for  their  contribution  to  the  department, 
college  and  university.  Top  students  are  selected  for  Alpha  Epsiion.  the 
Honor  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Student  Organization 

Join  the  student  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 
Academe  advisors  will  tell  you  how  to  become  a  participant. 

Course  Code:  ENBE 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES,  GENERAL  (AGRI) 

College  of  Agriculture 

145~  A'.S   E'.-G  E,  :  'g  405-1198 

Coordmaton  LP.  Grant 

4fi'-c_*-'e  s  9  complex  scientific  fieW.  efx;ompassing  all  other  scientifc 
=  -:  :  :'m  :-=  '"e  ds.  However,  majoring  in  Agricultural  Sciences  does 
:■  e;_  e  ='  =g- cultural  background.  Students  in  this  major  have 
:  =  :-£:_;;  ?.i  .  =■  e~  ==  ;  -^e  *;eld  itself.  The  Agricultural  Sciences 
:  :g  ;-  ;  ;e;  gf :  ':  r  :r  ■;  aio  are  interested  in  a  broad  education 
'  :-e  •  T  :  :■  i;   :^ -^  r  :r a  *o' students  who  woukJ  like  to  survey 

;£  :- '.  r  :r:  T  ;:r:  :  :  se  who  prefer  to  design  their  own 

iie:  ;   ;r:   :  :g  ?     =  zial  Agriculture  or  Agricultural 

-1^"=  5-   ';=,:;r~r  «or1<.  students  in  this  n^M^or  are 

encojragec  to  oo:=  s,  —  -  :;;  :'S  that  will  provide  technical 
laboratory  Of  field  ex :.ee':e      "e    ::  se-.  area.  Advising  is  mandatory. 

Requirements 

SttfMstef 
CredR  Houra 

CORE  P'og-arr  Reouirements" 40 

BIOL  105— Genera  Biology  I 4 

BIOL  106— Ge^e-a.  Boiogy  II 4 

CHEM  103— Ger«rai  Cnemistiy  1 4 

CHEM  104 — FurxJamentals  of  Organic  arxl  Biochemistry 

OR  CHSM  113  General  Chemistry  II  and  CHEM  233  Organic  CHEM  Q  ...48 

MATH  110  or  higher  (115  recommended) 3 

ENAG  100— B^sic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology 3 

ENAG  200 — Introduction  to  Fann  Mechanics  2 

AGRO  101 — Introductory  Crop  Sciefx:e 4 

AGRO  302— Ger>eral  Soils 4 

ANSC  101 — Principles  of  Animal  Science  3 

ANSC  315— Applied  Animal  Nutrition 3 

ANSC  or  AGRO" 3 

AREC  250 — Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Ecorxxnics 3 

AREC— •' 3 

BOTN  221— 0  seases  of  Pams  OR 

ANSC  412 — Introouctjon  to  Diseases  of  Animals 4 

ENTM — "Ir sect  Pest  Type  Course 3 

HORT— " 3 

SOCY  305— Scarcity  and  Modem  Society 3 

Community  Development  Related,  Non-agricultural    Life  Science. 

Biometrics.  Computer,  or  Accounting „ 6 

Electives  (aghteen  credit  hours  300  or  above) 20-29 

•Includes  eleven  required  credits  listed  below. 

"Student  may  select  any  course(s)  having  required  hours  in  the 

department  indicated. 

Course  Code:  AGRI 
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AgiicuRural  Economics  Option 

AREC  306 — Farm  Management 3 

AREC  404— Agricultural  Prices 3 

AREC  427— Agricultural  Marketing 3 

AREC  433— food  and  Agricultural  Policy 3 

ECON  305 — Macroeconomic  Theory 3 

Statistics 3 

Technical  Electives* 18 

Resource  Economics  Option 

AREC  240 — Environmental  and  Human  Ecolo^ 3 

AREC  404— Agricultural  Prices 3 

AREC  432 — Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy 3 

AREC  453 — Natural  Resources  and  Public  Policy 3 

ECON  381 — Environmental  Economics 3 

ECON  305  or  405 — Macroeconomic  Theory 3 

Statistics 3 

Technical  Electives" 15 

International  Agriculture  Option 

AREC  306— Farm  Management 3 

AREC  365— World  Food  Hunger 3 

AREC  404— Agricultural  Prices 3 

AREC  433— Food  and  Agricultural  Policy 3 

AREC  445 — Agricultural  Development 3 

ECON  305  or  405 — Macroeconomic  Theory 3 

ECON  440 — international  Economics 3 

Statistics 3 

Technical  Electives' 12 

'Chosen  with  approval  of  advisor. 

Course  Code:  AREC 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  EXTENSION  EDUCATION 
(AEED) 

College  of  Agriculture 

0220  Symons  Hall.  405-2333 

This  program  has  been  closed.  New  students  are  not  being  admitted  to  the 
program.  Current  students  should  contact  the  college  for  advising. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  RESOURCE 
ECONOMICS  (AREC) 

College  of  Agriculture 

2200  Symons  Hall.  405-1293 

Professor  and  Chair:  Just 

Professors:  Bender  (Emeritus).  Bockstael.  Brown,  Cain,  Chambers,  Foster. 

Gardner.  Hueth,  Lopez.  McConnell.  Moore.  Nerlove.  Poffenberger 

(Emeritus).  Stevens  (Emeritus).  Strand.  Tuthill  (Emeritus),  Wysong 

Associate  Professors:  Hardie,  Leathers.  Lichtenburg.  Olson 

Assistant  Professors:  Horowitz,  Whittington 

The  curriculum  combines  education  in  business  and  economic  aspects  of 
agricultural  production,  marketing  and  natural  resource  use  with  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences.  Depending  on  the  option  selected, 
graduates  of  the  curriculum  have  appropriate  background  for  management 
positions  in  the  private  sector,  for  positions  in  local,  state,  or  federal 
agencies:  for  service  in  foreign  agricultural  trade  and  development;  for 
research;  for  graduate  school;  or  for  farm  management. 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Appointments  may  be  made  in  Room  2200  Symons 
Hall,  405-1291. 

Awards 

Scholarships  honoring  Arthur  and  Pauline  Seidenspinner  and  Ray  Murray 
are  available.  Applicants  must  complete  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service,  available  at  the  Office  of  Student  Rnancial 
Aid.  Lee  Building. 


Requirements  for  Major 


Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Major  Core  Courses 

AREC  250 — Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 3 

ECON  201 — Macroeconomic  Principles 3 

ECON  203 — Microeconomic  Principles 3 

ECON  306/406— Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 3 

MATH  115— Precalculus 3 

STAT  100  or  MATH  111— Intro.  Probability 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus 3 

CMSC  lOJ— Computer  Applications  or  higher  CMSC 3 

Agribusiness  Option 

AREC  306— Famn  Management 3 

AREC  407— Agricultural  Finance 3 

AREC  414 — Agribusiness  Management 3 

AREC  427— Agncultural  Marketing 3 

BMGT  220— Accounting  I 3 

BMGT  221— Accounting  11 3 

BMGT  230— Business  Statistics  or  other  statistics 3 

BMGT  340— Business  Rnance 3 

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles 3 

BMGT  364 — Management  and  Organization  Theory 3 

BMGT  380— Business  Law 3 

Technical  Agriculture* 6 


AGRONOMY  (AGRO) 


College  of  Agriculture 

1109  HJ.  Patterson  Hall.  405-1306 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Weismiller 

Professors:  Angle.  Aycock.  Demoeden,  Fanning,  Kenworthy,  Mclntoshf. 

McKee,  Mulchi,  Weil.  Weismiller 

Associate  Professors:  Coale,  Glenn,  Hill,  James,  Rabenhorst,  Ritter,  Turner, 

Vough 

Assistant  Professors:  Carroll.  Slaughter 

Adjunct  Professors:  Lee,  Thomas 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Daughtry,  Meisinger.  Saunders.  Van  Berkum 

Emeriti:  Axley,  Bandel,  Clark,  Decker.  Hoyert.  Kuhn,  Miller 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Major 

Agronomy  instruction  combines  the  principles  of  basic  sciences  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  plants  and  soils.  This  amalgamation  of  basic 
and  applied  sciences  provides  the  opportunity  for  careers  in  conserving  soil 
and  water  resources,  improving  environmental  quality,  increasing  crop 
production  to  meet  the  global  need  for  food,  and  beautifying  and  conserving 
the  urban  landscape  using  turfgrass. 

The  agronomy  curricula  are  flexible  and  allow  the  student  either  to 
concentrate  on  basic  science  courses  that  are  needed  for  graduate  work  or 
to  select  courses  that  prepare  for  employment  at  the  bachelor's  degree 
level.  Graduates  with  a  bachelor's  degree  are  employed  by  private 
corporations  as  environmental  soil  scientists,  golf  course  managers, 
agribusiness  company  representatives,  or  by  county,  state,  or  federal 
government  as  agronomists  or  extension  agents.  Students  completing 
graduate  programs  are  prepared  for  research,  teaching,  and  management 
positions  with  industry,  international  agencies,  or  federal  and  state 
government.  Advising  is  mandatory. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

Agronomy  Curricula.  CORE  Program  Requirements  (40  semester  hours); 
Math  and  science  requirements  (9  hours)  are  satisfied  by  departmental 
requirements. 
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Department  Requirements 

(31  semester  hours) 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

AGRO  101— Introductory  Crop  Science 4 

AGRO  302— Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science 4 

AGRO  398— Senior  Seminar 1 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

CHEM  103 — General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry* 4 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  OR 

MATH  115 — Pre-calculus  (consult  advisor) 3 

RHYS  117— Introduction  to  Physics  OR 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  1 4 

SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 

OR  SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication 3 

•Students  intending  to  take  additional  chemistry  or  attend  graduate  school 
should  substitute  CHEM  113.  followed  by  CHEM  233  and  CHEM  243. 

Crop  Science  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements 61 

AGRO — Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Advisor) 8 

AGRO — Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Advisor) 6 

BIOL  106— General  Biology 4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology 4 

One  of  the  follow/ing:4 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy(4) 

BIOL  222— Principles  of  Genetics  (4) 

BOTN  416— Plant  Structure  (4) 

Electlves 34-35 

Soil  Science  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements 61 

AGRO— Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Advisor) 3 

AGRO — Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Advisor) 6 

AGRO  414 — Soil  Morphology.  Genesis  and  Classification 4 

AGRO  417— Soil  Physics 3 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry 4 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology 3 

AGRO  422— Soil  Mlcrobiolo^ 4 

Electlves 33 

Tuif  and  Uifaan  Agronomy  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements 61 

AGRO  411— Soil  Fertility  Principles 3 

AGRO  310— Introduction  to  Turf  Management 3 

AGRO  453— Weed  Science 3 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology 4 

BOTN  425 — Diseases  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf* 2 

ENTM  453 — Insects  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf* 3 

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials 3 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use 3 

Electlves  (HORT  160  and  RECR  495  suggested) 35 

*BOTN  221,  ENTM  204,  and  BOTN  212  serve  as  prerequisites 

Conservation  of  Soil,  Water  and  Environment  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements 61 

AGRO  417— Soil  Physics  OR 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry 3-4 

AGRO  413— Soil  and  Water  Conservation 3 

AGRO  411— Soil  Fertility  Principles 3 

AGRO  414 — Soil  Morphology,  Genesis  and  Classification 4 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use 3 

AGRO  423— Soil-Water  Pollution 3 

AGRO— Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Advisor) 5-6 

Select  one  of  the  following  courses: 3 

BOTN  211— Ecology  and  Mankind 

GEOG  345— Climatology 

AREC  432— Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy 

Electlves 31-32 

Fieldwork  and  Internship  Opportunities 

Internships  with  scientists  are  available  at  nearby  federal  and  state 
agencies. 


Student  Organizations 

Student  chapters  of  the  Agronomy  Club  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provide  students  with  opportunities  for  professional  activities.  The 
department's  soil  judging  team  participates  In  regional  and  national 
competitions. 

Scholarships 

Several  scholarships  and  awards  are  available  to  Agronomy  students. 
Contact  the  Associate  Dean's  office  at  (301)  405-2078  for  additional 
information. 

Course  Code:  AGRO 


AMERICAN  STUDIES  (AMST) 
College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2101  South  Campus  Surge  Building,  405-1354 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Kelly 

Professors:  Caughey,  Diner 

Associate  Professors:  Lounsbury,  Mintz,  PaolettI,  Parks 

Assistant  Professor:  Sles 

The  Major 

American  Studies  offers  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of 
American  culture  and  society,  past  and  present,  with  special  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  Americans,  in  different  historical  or  social  contexts,  make 
sense  of  their  experience.  Emphasizing  analysis  and  synthesis  of  diverse 
cultural  products,  the  major  provides  valuable  preparation  for  graduate 
training  in  the  professions  as  well  as  in  business,  government  and 
museum  work.  Undergraduate  majors,  with  the  help  of  faculty  advisors, 
design  a  program  that  Includes  courses  offered  by  the  American  Studies 
faculty,  and  sequences  of  courses  in  the  disciplines  usually  associated 
with  American  Studies  (I.e.,  history,  literature,  sociolo^,  anthropology,  art 
history,  and  others),  or  pertinent  courses  grouped  thematically  (e.g.,  Afro- 
American  studies,  women's  studies,  ethnic  studies). 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  major  requires  forty-five  hours,  at  least  twenty-four  of  which  must  be  at 
the  300-400  level.  Of  those  forty-five  hours,  twenty-one  must  be  in  AMST 
courses,  with  the  remaining  twenty-four  in  two  twelve-hour  core  areas 
outside  the  regular  AMST  departmental  offerings.  No  grade  lower  than  a  C 
may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

Distribution  of  tlie  45  hours: 

AMST  Courses  (21  hours  required) 

1.  AMST  201/lntroduction  to  American  Studies  (3):  required  of  majors. 

2.  Three  (3)  or  six  (6)  hours  of  additional  lower  level  course  work. 

3.  AMST  330/Critics  of  American  Culture  (3):  required  of  majors. 

4.  Six  (6)  or  nine  (9)  hours  of  upper  level  course  work.   No  more  than  6 
hours  of  a  repeatable  number  may  be  applied  to  the  major. 
***Students  should  take  AMST  201  before  taking  any  other  AMST 
courses  and  will  complete  330  before  taking  400  level  courses. 

5.  AMST  450/Semlnar  in  American  Studies  (3):  required  of  majors. 

Core  Areas  Outside  American  Studies  (24  hours 
required) 

Majors  choose  two  outside  core  areas  of  twelve  hours  each.  At  least  one  of 
the  cores  must  be  in  a  discipline  traditionally  associated  with  American 
Studies.  The  other  core  may  be  thematic.  Upon  entering  the  major, 
students  develop  a  plan  of  study  for  the  core  areas  In  consultation  with  an 
advisor;  this  plan  will  be  kept  in  the  student's  file.  All  cores  must  be 
approved  by  an  advisor  in  writing. 

Traditional  Disciplinary  Cores 

History,  Literature,  Sociology/Anthropology,  Art/Architectural  History. 
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Interdisciplinary  or  Thematic  Cores 

Afro-American  Studies,  Women's  Studies,  Urban  Studies,  Popular  Culture. 
Personality  and  Culture,  Comparative  Culture,  Material  Culture,  Ethnic 
Studies.  Business  and  Economic  History,  Folklore.  Government  and 
Politics.  Education.  Philosophy.  Journalism. 

Course  Code:  AMST 


ANIMAL  SCIENCES  (ANSC) 


College  of  Agriculture 

1415A  Animal  Sciences  Center.  405-1373 


Department  of  Animal  Science 

Chair:  Westhoft 

Professors:  Erdman,  Mather,  Soares.  Vijay,  Westhoff 

Associate  Professors:  Barao.  DeBarthe,  Douglass,  Hartsock,  Majeskie, 

Peters,  Russek-Cohen.  Stricklin.  Varner 

Assistant  Professor:  Deuel 

Associate  Specialist:  Curry 

Emeriti:  Flyger.  Foster,  King.  Leffel,  Mattick,  Morris.  Vandersall.  Williams. 

Young 

Department  of  Poultry  Science 

Rm.  3113  Animal  Sciences  Center.  405-5775 

Chair:  Heath  (Acting) 

Professors:  Heath.  Kuenzel,  Ottinger,  Thomas.  Wabeck 

Associate  Professors:  Doerr,  Mench 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Hill.  Rattner.  Sparling 

Affiliate  Associate  Professor:  Place 


All  students  must  complete  23  or  24  credits  of  additional  course  work 

listed  under  one  of  the  folloviiing  areas  of  specialization: 

ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  INDUSTRY 

AVIAN  BUSINESS 

EQUINE  STUDIES 

LABORATORY  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCES 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Each  student  wU  be  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  to 
assist  in  planning  his  or  her  academic  program.  For  information  or 
appointment:  1415A  Animal  Sciences  Center.  405-1373. 

Honors  and  Awards 

American  Society  of  Animal  Sciences  Scholastic  Recognition  and 
Department  of  Animal  Sciences  Scholastic  Achievement  Awards  are 
presented  each  year  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  Student  Awards 
Convocation.  For  eligibility  criteria  see  ANSC  Undergraduate  Studies  Office, 
1415A  Animal  Sciences  Center. 


Student  Organizations 


ANSC  majors  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
social/professional  student  organizations.  The  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  The 
University  of  Maryland  Cavalry,  and  the  Veterinary  Science  Club.  For  more 
information  see  ANSC  Undergraduate  Studies  Office,  1415A  Animal 
Sciences  Center. 

Course  Code:  ANSC 


ANTHROPOLOGY (ANTH) 


The  Major 

The  curriculum  in  Animal  Sciences  offers  a  broad  background  in  general 
education,  basic  sciences,  and  modern  agricultural  sciences,  and  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  emphasize  that  phase  of  animal  agriculture  in 
which  they  are  specifically  interested.  The  curriculum  is  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  entrance  to  veterinary  schools  and  graduate  schools 
and  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  animal  agriculture  including 
positions  in  management  and  technology  associated  with  animal,  dairy,  or 
poultry  production  enterprises;  positions  with  marketing  and  processing 
organizations;  and  positions  in  other  allied  fields  such  as  biotechnology 
research,  pharmaceutical,  feed,  and  equipment  firms. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Curriculum  requirements  in  animal  sciences  can  be  completed  through  the 
Departments  of  Animal  Sciences  or  Poultry  Science. 

Required  of  All  Students 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Program  Requirements* 40 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science 3 

ANSC  211— Animal  Anatomy 4 

ANSC  212— Animal  Physiology 3 

ANSC  215 — Comparative  Animal  Nutrition 3 

ANSC  4**— Senior  Capstone 3 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II 4 

BIOL  222— Introductory  Genetics 4 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

or 

CHEM  113  and  CHEM  233  General  Chemistry  II  and  Organic 

Chemistry  I 

Mathematics:  MATH  115  or  above 3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics 4 

or 

ENAG  100 — Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Techniques 3 

ECON  201 — Principles  of  Economics 3 

MICB  200— General  Microbology 4 

•Includes  sixteen  required  credits  listed  below 


College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

1111  Woods  Hall.  405-1423 

Professor  and  Chair:  Leone 

Professors:  Agar.  Chambers,  Gonzalez  (Emerita),  Whitehead,  Williams 

Associate  Professors:  Jackson,  Wali 

Assistant  Professor  and  Assistant  Chair:  Stuart 

Assistant  Professor:  Seidel 

Lecturers:  Kedar,  Nagle 

Research  Associates:  Kaljee  (CuSAG),  Peterson  (CuSAG) 

Affiliate  Faculty:  Bolles  (WMST),  Gonzalez  (CIDCMjT 

Adjunct  Faculty:  Potter  (National  Park  Service) 

Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 
"''Distinguished  Scholar  Teacher 

The  Major 

Anthropology,  the  holistic  study  of  humanity,  seeks  to  understand  humans 
as  a  whole — as  social  animals  who  are  capable  of  symbolic  communication 
through  which  they  produce  a  rich  cultural  record— from  the  very  beginning 
of  time  and  all  over  the  world.  Anthropologists  try  to  explain  differences 
among  humans — differences  in  their  physical  characteristics  as  well  as  in 
their  attitudes,  customary  behavior,  and  artifacts.  Since  children  learn  their 
culture  from  the  preceding  generation,  who  in  turn  learned  it  from  the 
preceding  generation,  culture  has  grown  and  changed  through  time  as  the 
species  has  spread  over  the  earth.  Anthropology  is  not  the  history  of  kings 
and  great  women  or  men  or  of  wars  and  treaties;  it  is  the  history  and  the 
science  of  the  biological  evolution  of  human  species,  and  of  the  cultural 
evolution  of  human  beings'  knowledge  and  customary  behavior. 

Anthropology  at  UMCP  offers  rigorous  training  for  many  career  options.  A 
strong  background  in  anthropology  is  a  definite  asset  in  preparing  for  a 
variety  of  academic  and  profession  fields,  ranging  from  the  law  and 
business,  to  comparative  literature,  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  Whether 
one  goes  on  to  a  Master's  or  a  Ph.D.,  the  anthropology  8A  prepares  one  for 
a  wide  range  of  non-academic  employment,  such  as  city  and  public  health 
planning,  development  consulting,  program  evaluation,  and  public 
archaeology. 
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Academic  Programs  and  Departmental 
Facilities 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  beginning  and  advanced  coursework  In 
the  four  principal  subdivisions  of  the  discipline:  ethnolo^  (also  knov^n  as 
cultural  anthropology),  archaeolo^,  biological  anthropology,  and  linguistics. 
Within  each  area,  the  department  offers  some  degree  of  specialization  and 
provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  research  and  independent  study. 
Laboratory  courses  are  offered  in  biological  anthropology,  archaeolo^,  and 
ethnographic  methods.  Field  schools  are  offered  in  archaeology  and 
ethnography.  The  interrelationship  of  all  branches  of  anthropology  is 
emphasized. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  Is  closely  tied  to  the  department's  Master  In 
Applied  Anthropology  (MAA)  program:  accordingly,  preparation  for  non- 
academic  employment  upon  graduation  is  a  primary  educational  goal  of  the 
Department's  undergraduate  coursew/ork  and  internship  and  research 
components. 

The  Anthropology  Department  has  a  total  of  four  laboratories  located  In 
Woods  Hall,  which  are  divided  Into  teaching  labs  and  research  labs.  The 
department's  two  archaeology  labs,  containing  materials  collected  from 
field  schools  of  the  past  several  years,  serve  both  teaching  and  research 
purposes.  The  other  two  laboratories  are  a  teaching  laboratory  in  biological 
anthropology  and  the  Laboratory  for  Applied  Ethnography  and  Community 
Action  Research. 

All  students  have  access  to  a  twenty-workstation  IBM  computer  laboratory 
located  at  1102  Woods  Hall. 

Cultural  Systems  Analysis  Group  (CuSAG),  a  research  and  program 
development  arm  of  the  department,  is  located  in  Woods  Hall. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Changes  In  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

A  student  who  declares  a  major  in  anthropology  will  be  awarded  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  upon  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  program. 
The  student  must  complete  at  least  thirty  hours  of  courses  with  the  prefix 
ANTH  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course  and  eighteen  hours  of 
supportive  courses.  The  courses  are  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  Eighteen  hours  of  required  courses  that  must  include  ANTH  101, 
102,  397,  401,  451  (or  441),  and  371  or  361  (461); 

b.  Twelve  hours  of  elective  courses  in  anthropology  of  which  nine  hours 
must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above; 

c.  Eighteen  hours  of  supporting  courses  (courses  outside  of 
anthropology  offerings  in  fields  that  are  complementary  to  the 
student's  specific  anthropological  interests).  Supporting  courses  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  student  and  approved  by  a  faculty  advisor. 
Quantitative  methods  course(s)  beyond  MATH  110  are  strongly 
encouraged,  as  is  foreign  language  course  work.  With  the  advisor's 
endorsement,  up  to  six  hours  of  anthropology  courses  may  be 
counted  as  "supporting". 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  anthropology  majors  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  the  University's  general  education  program. 

Advising 

Undergraduate  advising  is  coordinated  by  the  Director  for  Undergraduate 
Studies,  Dr.  William  Stuart,  who  serves  as  the  Administrative  Advisor  for  all 
undergraduate  majors  and  minors.  All  majors  are  required  to  meet  with  Dr. 
Stuart  at  least  once  per  term,  at  the  time  of  early  registration.  In  addition, 
the  Anthropology  Department  encourages  students  to  select  an  academic 
advisor  who  will  work  closely  with  the  student  to  tailor  the  program  to  fit  the 
student's  particular  interests  and  needs.  All  Anthropology  faculty  members 
serve  as  academic  advisors  (and  should  be  contacted  Individually).  Each 
major  is  expected  to  select  an  academic  advisor  and  to  consult  with 
him/her  on  a  regular  basis.  For  additional  information,  students  should 
contact  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Dr.  William  Taft  Stuart, 
OlOOA  Woods  Hall,  405-1435. 


Honors 

The  Anthropology  Department  also  offers  an  Honors  Program  that  provides 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  pursue  In-depth  study  of  his  or  her  interests. 
Acceptance  is  contingent  upon  a  3.5  GPA  In  anthropology  courses  and  a 
3.0  overall  average.  Members  of  this  program  are  encouraged  to  take  as 
many  departmental  honors  courses  (either  as  HONR  or  as  "H"  sections  of 
ANTH  courses)  as  possible.  The  Honors  Citation  is  awarded  upon 
completion  and  review  of  a  thesis  (usually  based  upon  at  least  one  term  of 
research  under  the  direction  of  an  Anthropology  faculty  member)  to  be  done 
within  the  field  of  anthropology.  Details  and  applications  are  available  in 
the  Anthropology  Office,  or  contact  your  advisor  for  further  Information. 


Student  Organizations 


Anthropology  Student  Association  (ASA).  An  anthropology  student 
association  meets  regularly  to  plan  student  events  and  to  help  coordinate 
various  student  and  faculty  activities.  Meeting  times  are  posted  outside 
0133  Woods  Hall. 

The  department  and  the  ASA  jointly  sponsor  a  public  lecture  series. 

Course  Code:  ANTH 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1104  Mathematics,  405-5062 

Director:  Cooper 

Faculty:  Over  100  members  from  13  units. 

The  Applied  Mathematics  Program  Is  a  graduate  program  in  which  the 
students  combine  studies  In  mathematics  and  application  areas.  All  MAPL 
courses  carry  credit  in  mathematics.  An  undergraduate  program 
emphasizing  applied  mathematics  is  available  to  majors  in  mathematics. 
Appropriate  courses  carry  the  MATH  and  STAT  prefix,  as  well  as  the  MAPL 
prefix. 

Course  Code:  MAPL 


ARCHITECTURE 


For  information,  see  the  School  of  Architecture  entry. 


ART  (ARTT) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1211-E  Art/Sociology  Building,  405-1442 

Professor  and  Chair:  Pogue 

Assistant  Chair:  Jacobs 

Undergraduate  Director:  Craig 

Graduate  Director:  Richardson 

Professors:  DeMonte,  Driskell,  Fabiano,  Lapinski,  Pogue 

Associate  Professors:  Craig,  Forbes,  Gelman,  Kehoe,  Klank,  Niese,  Lozner, 

Richardson,  Thorpe 

Assistant  Professors:  Humphrey,  McCarty,  Ruppert,  Sham,  Sonfist 

Emerita:  Truittf 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

Undergraduate  Secretary:  Germash  Teferra 

The  Major 

An  Art  Department  is  a  place  where  ideas  become  art  objects.  To 
accomplish  this  transformation,  the  art  student  must  articulate  and  refine 
the  concept,  and  then  apply  acquired  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  materials 
that  comprise  the  object. 
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Human  beings  have  made  and  embellished  objects  for  thousands  of  years. 
In  the  Twentieth  Century.  Art  Department  faculties  and  students  embody 
this  fundamental  human  inclination  and  attempt  to  understand,  convey, 
and  celebrate  it. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Along  with  college  and  campus-wide  general  education  requirements,  the 
student  may  choose  one  of  two  IVIajor  Program  Options;  Program  "A"  or 
Program  "B." 

Program  "A"  Requirements:  (42  Major  credits,  12  Supporting  Area 
credits) 

ARTT  150  Introduction  to  Art  Theory  (3) 

ARTT  100  Two  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3) 

ARTT  110  Elements  of  Drawing  (3) 

ARTT  200  Three  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3) 

ARH  210  Elements  of  Drawing  II  (3) 

ARTT  320  Elements  of  Painting  (3) 

ARTT  33x  Elements  of  Sculpture  (One  course  from  the  330  series)  (3) 

ARTT  34x  Elements  of  Printmaking  (One  course  from  the  340  series)  (3) 

ARTT  418  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

ARTT  460  Seminar  in  Art  Theory   (ARTT  461  may  be  taken  as  an  alternate) 

(3) 

ARTT  XXX  300/400  elective  (3) 

ARTH  200  History  of  Art  (Sun/ey  I)  (3) 
ARTH  201  History  of  Art  (Survey  II)  (3) 
ARTH  XXX  300/400  elective  (3) 

Supporting  Area:  Four  related  (not  ARTT)  courses  approved  by  the 
advisor.  Six  credits  must  be  taken  In  one  department  and  must  be  at  the 
300/400  level.  (12) 

Program  "B'  Requirements:  (36  Major  credits,  12  Supporting  Area) 

ARTT  150  Introduction  to  Art  Theory  (3) 

ARTT  100  Two  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3) 

ARTT  110  Elements  of  Drawing  I  (3) 

ARTT  200  Three  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3) 

ARTT  210  Elements  of  Drawing  II  (3) 

ARTT  320  Elements  of  Painting  (3) 

ARTT  33x  Elements  of  Sculpture  (One  course  from  the  330  series)  (3) 

ARTT  34x  Elements  of  Printmaking  (One  course  from  the  340  series)  (3) 

ARH  418  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

ARTT  460  Seminar  in  Art  Theory  (ARTT  461  may  be  taken  as  an 

alternate)  (3) 

ARTT  XXX  300/400  level  elective  (3) 

ARH  XXX  300/400  level  elective  (3) 

Supporting  Area: 

ARTH  200  History  of  Art  (Survey  I)  (3) 

ARTH  201  History  of  Art  (Survey  II)  (3) 

ART  XXX  300/400  level  ARTH  or  Art  Theory  elective  (3) 

ART  XXX  300/400  level  ARTH  or  Art  Theory  elective  (3) 

No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  IVIajor  or 
Supporting  Area  requirements. 

Advising 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  student  see  his  or  her  advisor  each 
semester.  The  department  has  four  advisors.  Students  should  contact  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary,  Germash  Teferra,  in  the  main  office  for  specifics. 

Fieidwork  and  Internship  Opportunities 

students  in  the  past  have  worked  in  a  variety  of  internship  settings.  These 
have  included  assisting  professionals  complete  public  commissions, 
commercial  or  cooperative  gallery  and  exhibition  duties,  and  working  in 
professional  artists'  workshops  in  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
metropolitan  areas.  Additional  information  is  available  from  the 
undergraduate  secretary  in  the  Art  Department  office. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

The  Art  Department  administers  eight  Creative  and  Performing  Arts 
Scholarships  (CAPA's)  that  are  available  to  freshman  and  entering  transfer 


students  for  the  Fall  semesters.  This  is  a  merit  based  scholarship  that  is 
awarded  on  a  one-year  basis.  Additional  information  is  available  in  the  main 
office  of  the  department.  The  James  P.  Wharton  Prize  is  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  Art  major  participating  in  the  December  or  May  Graduation 
exhibition.  The  Van  Crews  Scholarship  is  designated  for  outstanding  Art 
majors  concentrating  in  design.  It  is  awarded  for  one  year  and  is 
renewable. 

Student  Art  Exhibitions 

The  West  Gallery  (1309  Art  Sociology  Building)  is  an  exhibition  space 
devoted  primarily  to  showing  students'  art  work,  and  is  administered  by 
undergraduate  art  majors. 

Lecture  Program 

The  Art  Department  has  a  lecture  program  in  which  artists  and  critics  are 
brought  to  the  campus  to  explore  ideas  in  contemporary  art.  A  strong 
component  of  this  program  is  devoted  to  the  art  ideas  of  women  and 
minorities. 

Course  Code:  ARTT 


ART  HISTORY  AND  ARCHEOLOGY  (ARTH) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1211B  Art/Sociology  Building,  405-1479 

Professor  and  Chair:  Farquhar 

Professors;  Denny,  Eyo,  Hargrove,  Miller,  Pressly,  Rearick,  Wheelock 

Associate  Professors:  Kelly,  Kuo.  Spiro,  Venit,  Withers 

Assistant  Professors;  Colantuono,  Promey,  Sandler,  Sharp 

The  Major 

A  major  in  the  department  of  Art  History  and  Archeology  leads  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  art  history  through  the  study  and  scholarly  interpretation 
of  existing  works  of  art,  from  the  prehistoric  era  to  the  present. 

The  goal  of  the  Art  History  and  Archeology  Department  is  to  develop  the 
student's  aesthetic  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  art  as  well  as  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  works,  the  artists,  and  their  place  in  history.  In  addition 
to  courses  in  European  art  history  and  archaeology,  the  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  African,  American,  Black  American,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Pre- 
Columbian  art  history  and  archaeology,  all  taught  by  specialists  in  the 
fields.  A  65,000  volume  art  library  and  the  University's  art  gallery  are 
located  in  the  art  building. 

The  Art  History  faculty  encourages  the  development  of  language  skills  and 
writing.  The  program  provides  a  good  foundation  for  graduate  study,  for 
work  in  museums  and  galleries,  or  for  teaching,  or  for  any  profession  in 
which  clear  thinking  and  writing  are  required. 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  Art  History  are  as  follows:  three  ARTH 
courses  (9  credits)  at  the  200  level;  seven  ARTH  courses  (21  credits)  at 
the  300-400  level;  either  ARTT  100  or  ARTT  110;  a  supporting  area 
comprised  of  four  courses  (12  credits)  in  coherently  related  subject  matter 
outside  the  Art  History  Department,  of  which  two  courses  must  be  at  the 
300-400  level  and  in  a  single  department.  Thus,  there  is  required  a  total 
of  45  credits  (30  in  ARTH  courses,  3  in  an  ARTT  course,  and  12  in  the 
supporting  area). 

No  major  credit  can  be  received  for  ARTH  100,  355,  380,  381  or  382.  No 
course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major  or  supporting 
area  requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  diversity  of 
geographical  and  chronological  areas  offered  in  the  Art  History  program. 

Honors  Program:  Qualified  majors  may  participate  in  the  department's 
honors  program,  which  requires  the  completion  of  6  credits  of  ARTH  378 
and  6  credits  of  ARTH  379.  Consult  a  departmental  advisor  for  details. 

Awards:  The  Department  of  Art  History  and  Archeology  offers  three 
undergraduate  awards  each  year;  the  J.K.  Reed  Fellowship  Award  to  an 
upper-level  major  and  the  George  Levitine  and  Frank  DiFederico  Book 
Awards  to  seniors  nearing  graduation. 

Course  Code;  ARTH 
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ASTRONOMY  (ASTR) 

College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1204  Space  Sciences  BIdg.,  405-3001 

Chair:  Leventhal 

Associate  Chair:  Trasco 

Professors:  A'Hearn,  Bell.  Blitz.  Earl,  Harrington.  Kundu.  Leventhal. 

Papadopoulos.  Rose,  Wentzel.  Wilson 

Associate  Professors:  Matthews,  Mundy,  Vogel 

Assistant  Professor:  Stone 

Adjunct/Part-Time  Professors:  Hauser.  Holt.  Trimble 

Professors  Emeriti:  Enckson.  Kerr 

Instructors:  Deming,  Theison 

Associate  Research  Scientists:  Goodrich,  Gopalswamy,  Lopez,  Schmahl, 

Sharma.  White 

Assistant  Research  Scientists:  Amaud.  Aschwanden,  Grossman.  S.J.  Kim, 

Schaefer.  Tripicco 


The  Major 

The  Astronomy  Program  offers  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Astronomy  as  well  as  a  series  of  courses  of  general  interest  to  non-majors. 
Astronomy  majors  are  given  a  strong  undergraduate  preparation  in 
astronomy,  mathematics  and  physics.  The  degree  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  positions  in  government  and  industry  laboratories  or 
for  graduate  work  in  astronomy  or  related  fields.  A  degree  in  astronomy  has 
also  proven  valuable  as  preparation  for  non-astronomical  careers. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Astronomy  majors  are  required  to  take  a  two  semester  introductory 
astrophysics  course  sequence:  ASTR  200,  350  as  well  as  a  two  semester 
sequence  on  observational  astronomy  ASTR  310  (Optical  Astronomy)  and 
ASTR  410  (Radio  Astronomy).  Two  additional  upper  level  astronomy 
courses  are  also  required. 

Students  majoring  in  astronomy  are  also  required  to  obtain  a  good 
background  in  physics  and  in  mathematics.  The  normal  required  sequence 
is  PHYS  171.  272.  273  and  the  associated  labs  PHYS  275.  276  and  375. 
With  the  permission  of  the  advisor,  PHYS  161,  262,  263  plus  375  can  be 
substituted  for  this  sequence.  Astronomy  majors  are  also  required  to  take 
a  series  of  supporting  courses  in  mathematics.  These  are  MATH  140.  141, 
240  and  241.  In  addition,  MATH  246  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  program  requires  that  a  grade  of  C  or  better  be  obtained  in  all  courses. 
Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  recommended  for  graduate  work  in 
astronomy  must  maintain  a  B  average.  He  or  she  should  also  consider 
including  several  additional  advanced  courses  beyond  the  minimum 
required,  to  be  selected  from  astronomy,  physics  and  mathematics. 

Detailed  information  on  typical  programs  and  alternatives  to  the  standard 
program  can  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Department  Requirements 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Astronomy"  which  is  available  from  the 
Astronomy  department  office. 

Facilities 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  has  joined  with  two  other  universities  in 
upgrading  and  operating  an  mm  wavelength  array  located  at  Hat  Creek  in 
California.  Observations  can  be  made  remotely  from  the  College  Park 
campus.  Several  undergraduate  students  have  been  involved  in  projects 
associated  with  this  array.  The  Department  also  operates  a  small 
observatory  on  campus.  This  is  equipped  with  a  COD  camera  which  is  used 
in  the  obsen/ing  class.  Results  obtained  at  the  observatory  can  be  analyzed 
using  the  department's  computer  network. 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors 

There  are  a  variety  of  astronomy  courses  offered  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  learning  about  the  subject  but  do  not  wish  to  major  in  it. 
These  courses  do  not  require  any  background  in  mathematics  or  physics 
and  are  designed  especially  for  the  non-science  major.  ASTR  101  is  a 
general  survey  course  including  laboratory  work.  It  briefly  covers  most  of 


the  major  topics  in  astronomy.  Several  300-level  courses  are  offered 

primarily  for  non-science  students  who  want  to  learn  about  a  particular  field 
in  depth,  such  as  the  Solar  System.  Cosmology,  and  Life  in  the  Universe. 
Non-science  majors  should  not  normally  take  ASTR  200  or  ASTR  350. 

Honors 

The  Honors  Program  offers  students  of  exceptional  ability  and  interest  in 
astronomy  opportunities  for  part-time  research  participation  which  may 
develop  into  full-time  summer  projects.  Honors  students  work  with  a  faculty 
advisor  on  a  research  project  for  which  academic  credit  may  be  earned. 
Certain  graduate  courses  are  open  for  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Students  are  accepted  into  the  Honors  Program  by  the  Department's 
Honors  Committee  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  their  advisors 
and  other  faculty  members.  Honors  candidates  submit  a  written  report  on 
their  research  project,  which  together  with  an  oral  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  senior  year,  concludes  the  program  which  may  lead  to 
graduation  "with  honors  (or  high  honors)  in  astronomy." 

Further  information  about  advising  and  the  Honors  Program  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  Department  of  Astronomy  office  at  (301)  405-3001. 

Course  Code:  ASTR 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  PROGRAM 


College  of  Life  Sciences 

1213  Symons.  4056892 
Director:  OIek 

The  Major 

The  Biological  Sciences  curriculum  is  an  interdepartmental  program 
sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology,  and 
Zoology.  The  program  is  designed  to  challenge  talented  students  as  they 
explore  and  develop  their  interests  by  completing  a  common  two  year 
sequence  of  courses.  Students  may  then  elect  to  specialize  in  one  of  eight 
subjects  areas  (called  "Specialization  Areas")  or  to  construct  their  own 
program  under  the  Biological  Sciences  Individualized  Studies  (BIVS)  or 
general  studies  (BGEN)  options.  The  defined  Specialization  Areas  include 
Plant  Sciences  (PLNT),  Entomology  (ENTM),  Microbiology  (MICB).  Zoology 
(ZOOL).  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  (CMBG),  Ecology, 
Evolutionary  Biology  and  Behavior  (EEBB).  Physiology  and  Neurobiology 
(PHNB).  and  Manne  Biology  (MARS).  Students  selecting  one  of  these  areas 
complete  21  -  24  credits  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  A  complete  list  of  Specialization  Area  requirements  is  available  from 
the  Biological  Sciences  Program  Office  (301-405-6892). 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Biological  Sciences  at  College  Park 
emphasizes  active  learning  through  student  participation  in  a  variety  of 
quality  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences.  The  well-equipped  teaching 
laboratories  incorporate  modem  research  technologies  to  provide  students 
with  the  very  best  learning  environment.  The  program  requires  supporting 
course  work  in  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics,  yet  still  allows  time  for 
exploring  other  academic  disciplines  and  securing  a  quality  general 
education. 

Each  of  the  participating  departments  offers  research  opportunities  that 
may  be  completed  either  in  a  faculty  member's  research  laboratory  or  field 
site  or  at  one  of  the  many  nearby  research  facilities.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  National  Zoo.  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Laboratory  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  srtes  utilized  by 
UMCP  students. 

Many  of  our  graduates  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  master's  or  doctoral 
programs  or  by  entering  medical,  dental,  or  other  professional  schools. 
Some  elect  to  seek  employment  as  skilled  technical  personnel  in 
government  or  Industry  research  laboratories.  Students  emphasizing 
environmental  biology  find  careers  in  fish  and  wildlife  programs,  zoos  and 
museums.  Other  recent  graduates  are  now  science  writers,  sales 
representatives  for  the  biotechnology  industry,  and  lawyers  specializing  in 
environmental  and  biotechnology  related  issues. 
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Requirements  for  Major 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Program  Requirements 30 

College  of  Life  Sciences  Core  Requirements  38-40 

One  of  the  following  four  courses  in  organismal  diversity: 4 

BOTN  207— Plant  Diversity 
ENTM  205 — Principles  of  Entomology 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology 
ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

BIOL  222— Principles  of  Genetics 4 

or  MICB  380 — Bacterial  Genetics  for  student  selecting 
Microbiology  as  their  specialization  area. 

Advanced  Program 21-24 

Eleetives 16-19 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  BIOL  105,  106,  the  diversity  course, 
and  BIOL  222  or  MICB  380. 

A  C  average  is  required  for  the  Biological  Sciences  supporting  courses 
(math,  chemistry,  and  physics). 

Advanced  Program 

students  must  complete  an  approved  curriculum  that  includes  one  course 
in  statistics  or  biochemistry  (BCHM  461,  BIOM  301.  BIOM  401,  STAT  400. 
STAT  464,  or  PSYC  200)  and  18-21  credits  of  approved  coursework  for 
majors  only  in  biological  sciences,  Including  two  laboratory  courses,  at 
least  14  credits  in  biological  sciences  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  No 
386  credits  (experiential  learning)  will  be  accepted.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is 
required  in  all  courses  within  the  Advanced  Program. 

Research  experience  in  the  various  areas  of  biology  is  possible  under  this 
plan  by  special  arrangement  with  faculty  research  advisors  and  prior 
approval  of  the  Director.  Not  more  than  3  hours  of  special  problems  or 
research  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  advanced  program  requirement.  All 
advanced  program  curricula  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  Program  Council. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  education  program,  the  following  courses 
cannot  be  used  by  biological  sciences  majors  to  fulfill  CORE  requirements: 
ZOOL  346,  381.  301,  BCHM  361,  CHEM  374. 


BOTANY (BOTN) 


Advising 


Director:  OIek  (1213  Symons,  405-6892);  Coordinating  Advisors:  Armstrong 
(2309  Symons,  405-3925),  Barnett  (3214  H.J.  Patterson,  405-1597), 
Presson  (2227  Zoology-Psychology,  405^904),  Smith  (2107  Microbiology, 
405-2107). 

Honors 

The  Honors  Programs  within  participating  departments  offer  exceptional 
opportunities  for  talented  and  promising  students,  emphasizing  the 
scholarly  approach  to  independent  study.  Information  about  these  honors 
programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director. 


College  of  Life  Sciences 

H.J.  Patterson  Hall,  405-1597 

Professor  and  Chair:  Teramura 

Distinguished  Professor:  Diener 

Professors:  Bean,  Gantt,  Kantzes,  Krusberg.  Lockard,  Patterson,  Reveal, 

Steiner,  Sze 

Associate  Professors:  Barnett,  Bottino.  Cooke.  Forseth,  Grybauskas, 

Hutcheson,  Motta,  Racusen,  Wolniak 

Assistant  Professors:  Dudash,  Fenster,  Straney 

Instructors:  Browning,  Koines 

Emeriti:  Brown,  Sisler,  Sorokin 

This  specialization  area  (PLNT)  is  designed  with  a  diverse  range  of  career 
possibilities  for  students  in  botany  or  plant  biology.  The  department  offers 
instruction  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  pathology,  ecology,  taxonomy, 
anatomy-morphology,  genetics,  mycology,  hematology,  virology,  and  general 
botany.  See  Biological  Sciences  in  this  catalog  and  Botany  advisor  for 
specific  program  requirements. 


Advising 


Academic  advising  is  mandatory.  Contact  the  Botany  Coordinating  Advisor, 
Dr.  Neal  Barnett,  3214  H.J.  Patterson,  405-1597. 

Honors 

The  Botany  Department  offers  a  special  program  for  exceptionally  talented 
and  promising  students  through  the  Honors  Program,  which  emphasizes 
the  scholarly  approach  to  independent  study.  Information  concerning  this 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors. 

Course  Code:  BOTN 


BUSINESS  AND  MANAGEMENT,  GENERAL 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  (ENCH) 
College  of  Engineering 

2113  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  BIdg.,  405-1935 

Acting  Chair:  Calabrese 

Undergraduate  Director:  Smith 

Professors:  Choi,  Gentry,  McAvoy,  Regan,  Sengers*,  Smith,  Weigand 

Associate  Professors:  Calabrese,  Gasner,  Ranade**,  Zafiriou 

Assistant  Professors:  Bentley,  Wang 

Emeritus:  Beckmann 

•Member  of  Institute  for  Physical  Sciences  and  Technology 

* 'Adjunct 


Student  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Sigma  Biological  Honor  Society.  Contact  the  Biology  Program  Office 
(301-405-6892).  Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  Microbiological  Honor  Society. 
Contact  the  Department  of  Microbiology  (301-405-5435). 

Course  Code:  BIOL 


The  Major 


The  Chemical  Engineering  Department  offers  a  general  program  in  chemical 
engineering.  In  addition,  study  programs  in  the  specialty  areas  of  applied 
polymer  science,  biochemical  engineering,  and  process  engineering  are 
available.  The  latter  programs  are  interdisciplinary  with  other  departments 
at  the  university.  The  departmental  programs  prepare  an  undergraduate  for 
graduate  study  or  immediate  industrial  employment  following  the 
baccalaureate  degree. 

Because  of  this  wide  range  of  ultimate  applications,  the  chemical  engineer 
finds  interesting  and  diverse  career  opportunities  in  such  varied  fields  as 
chemical  (inorganic  and  organic),  food  processing  and  manufacturing,  met- 
allurgical, polymer,  energy  conversion,  environmental  engineering,  petro- 
leum (refining,  production  or  petrochemical)  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 
Additional  opportunities  are  presented  by  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  many  public  and  private  research  institutes  and  allied  agencies. 
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Requirements  for  Major 

The  curriculum  is  composed  of:  (1)  the  required  CORE  (general  education) 
requirements  of  College  Park;  (2)  a  core  of  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  engineering  sciences  required  of  all  engineering  students; 
(3)  two  organic  and  two  physical  chemistry  courses;  (4)  the  required  core  of 
34  credits  of  ENCH  courses  which  includes  ENCH  215,  250,  300,  333, 
422,  424,  426,  437,  440,  442,  444,  and  446;  (5)  nine  credits  of  ENCH 
electives.  A  sample  program  follows: 

Freshman  Year:  The  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering 
departments.  Please  consult  the  College  of  Engineering  entry. 

Semester 

I  II 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  246 — Differential  Equations  for  Scientists 

and  Engineers 3 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics 4  4 

ENES  230 — Intro,  to  Materials  and  Their  Applications 3 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II 4 

ENCH  215— Chem.  Engr.  Analysis 3 

ENCH  250— Computer  Methods  in  Chem.  Engr 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3 

Total 18  17 

Junior  Year 

ENCH  300 — Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics 3 

ENCH  440 — Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics 3 

ENCH  442— Chemical  Engr.  Systems  Analysis 3 

CHEM  481,  482— Physical  Chemistry  I,  II 3  3 

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1 2 

ENCH  422— Transport  Processes  1 3 

ENCH  424— Transport  Processes  II 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  6 

Total 14  18 

Senior  Year 

ENCH  437— Chemical  Engineering  Lab 3 

ENCH  444 — Process  Engr.  Economics  and  Design  1 3 

ENCH  446 — Process  Engr.  Economics  and  Design  II 3 

ENCH  333— Seminar 1 

ENCH  426— Transport  Processes  III 

Technical  Electives*' 3            6 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3            6 

Total 15          16 

Minimum  Degree  Credits:  120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all  department, 

college,  and  university  requirements. 

'Qualified  students  may  elect  to  take  CHEM  105  and  115  (4  sem.  hrs. 

each)  instead  of  CHEM  103  and  113. 

**Students  must  consult  with  an  advisor  on  selection  of  appropriate 

courses  for  their  particular  course  of  study. 

Technical  Electives  Guidelines 

Nine  credits  of  technical  electives  are  required.  It  is  recommended  that 
they  be  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

Additional  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

Technical  electives  will  normally  be  chosen  from  the  list  given.  Upon  the 
approval  of  your  advisor  and  written  permission  of  the  department,  a 
limited  amount  of  substitution  may  be  permitted.  Substitutes,  including 
ENCH  468  Research  (1-3  cr.),  must  fit  into  an  overall  plan  of  study 
emphasis  and  ensure  that  the  plan  fulfills  accreditation  design 
requirements. 

Technical  Eiectives: 

Biochemical  Engineering 

ENCH  482— Biochemical  Engineering  (3) 

ENCH  485 — Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (3),  recommended  only  if 
ENCH  482  is  taken. 

Polymers 

ENCH  490— Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  (3) 

ENCH  494— Polymer  Technology  Laboratory  (3).  Recommended  if  ENCH 

490  is  taken. 
ENCH  496— Processing  of  Polymer  Materials  (3)  ^ 


Chemical  Processing 

ENCH  450 — Chemical  Process  Development  (3) 

Process  Analysis  and  Optimization 

ENCH  452  —Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  (3) 
ENCH  453 — Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical  Engineering  (3) 
ENCH  454 — Chemical  Process  Analysis  and  Optimization  (3) 

Admission 

All  Chemical  Engineering  majors  must  meet  admission,  progress  and 
retention  standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Advising 

All  students  choosing  Chemical  Engineering  as  their  primary  field  must  see 
an  undergraduate  advisor  each  semester.  Appointments  for  advising  can  be 
made  at  2113  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Building,  405-1935. 

Co-op  Program 

The  Chemical  Engineering  program  works  within  the  College  of  Engineering 
Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program.  For  information  on  this 
program  consult  the  College  of  Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog  or  call  405- 
3863. 

Financial  Assistance 

Financial  aid  based  upon  need  is  available  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Rnancial  Aid.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  through  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Part-time  employment  is  available  in  the  department. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Annual  awards  are  given  to  recognize  scholarship  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  department,  college  and  university.  These  awards  include  the  David 
Arthur  Berman  Memorial  Award,  the  Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore 
Award,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  Award  for  the  outstanding 
senior  in  chemical  engineering.  AlChE  awards  are  given  to  the  junior  with 
the  highest  cumulative  GPA  as  well  as  to  the  outstanding  junior  and 
outstanding  senior  in  chemical  engineering. 

Student  Organization 

students  operate  a  campus  student  chapter  of  the  professional 
organization,  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers. 

Course  Code:  ENCH 


CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY  (CHEM, 
BCHM) 

College  of  Life  Sciences 

1320  Chemistry  Building,  405-1788 

student  Information:  1309  Chemistry  Building,  405-1791 

Professor  and  Chair:  Jan/is 

Associate  Chairs:  DeShong,  Mignerey 

Director,  Undergraduate  Programs:  Harwood 

Professors:  Alexander,  Ammon,  Armstrong,  Bellama,  DeShong,  Dunaway- 

Mariano,  Freeman,  Gerit,  Greer,  Grim,  Hansen,  Helz,  Huheey,  Jarvisf , 

Khanna,  Kozarich,  Mariano,  Mazzocchi,  Mignereyt,  G.  Miller,  Moore,  Munn, 

O'Haver,  Ponnamperuma,  Thirumalai,  Tossell,  Walters,  Weiner 

Associate  Professors:  Boyd,  DeVoe,  Herndon,  Julin,  Murphy,  Ondov,  Poll, 

Sampugna 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Eichhorn,  Falvey,  Forbes,  C.  Miller,  Pilato, 

Ruett-Robey,  Woodson 

Emeriti:  Castellan,  Henery-Logan,  Holmlund,  Jaquith,  Keeney,  McNesby, 

Pratt,  Rollinson,  Sturtz,  Svirbely,  Vanderslice,  Veitch 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 
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The  Majors 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  offers  the  8.S.  degree  in 
both  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  Either  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
major  students  for  entering  graduate  school,  for  career  opportunities  in 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries,  for  basic  research  positions  in 
government  and  academic  laboratories,  or  to  attend  professional  schools. 

Requirements  for  Chemistry  Major 

Majors  in  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry  should  take  the  new  sequence  CHEM 
143-153,  General  Chemistry  for  Majors.  Transfer  students  or  students 
changing  to  the  major  after  the  freshman  year  will  take  a  three-course 
sequence:  CHEM  103,113,227. 

The  major  in  chemistry  requires  forty-one  credits  in  chemistry,  of  which 
eighteen  are  lower-level  and  twenty-three  are  upper-level.  Six  credits  of  the 
twenty-three  upper-level  requirements  must  be  selected  from  approved 
chemistry  courses.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  flexibility  to  students  seeking  preparation  for  either  the 
traditional  branches  of  chemistry  or  the  interdisciplinary  fields.  In  order  to 
meet  requirements  for  a  degree  to  be  certified  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  students  must  select  one  laboratory  course  from  their  upper  level 
chemistry  electives. 

A  sample  program,  listing  only  the  required  or  recommended  courses,  is 
given  below.  It  is  expected  that  each  semester's  electives  will  include 
courses  intended  to  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the  university  or  of 
the  College  of  Life  Sciences,  including  Math  140,  141  and  Physics  141, 
142,  plus  others  of  the  student's  choice. 

Each  required  chemistry  course  must  be  passed  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C.  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  C  average. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Requirements 29 

College  of  Life  Sciences  Core  Requirements 20 

Departmental  Requirements 41 

CHEM  481— Physical  Chemistry  1 3 

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 2 

CHEM  482— Physical  Chemistry  II 3 

CHEM  484— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  II 2 

CHEM  401— Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

CHEM  425 — Instrumental  Analysis 3 

400 — Level  Chemistry  courses 6 

Electives 30 

Total 120 

Requirements  for  Biochemistry  Major 

The  department  also  offers  a  major  in  biochemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
eighteen  credits  of  lower-level  chemistry,  the  program  requires  BCHM  461, 
462,  and  464:  CHEM  481,  482  and  483:  MATH  140  and  141:  PHYS  141 
and  142:  and  six  credits  of  approved  biological  science  that  must  include 
at  least  one  upper-level  course. 

A  sample  program,  listing  only  the  required  courses,  is  given  below.  It  is 
expected  that  each  semester's  electives  will  include  courses  intended  to 
satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the  university  or  of  the  College  of  Life 
Sciences,  plus  others  of  the  student's  choice. 

Each  required  chemistry  and  biochemistry  course  must  be  passed  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C.  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  C 
average. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Requirements 29 

College  of  Life  Sciences  Core  Requirements 20 

Departmental  Requirements 45-46 

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective 4 

CHEM  481— Physical  Chemistry  1 3 

CHEM  483 — Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 2 

CHEM  482— Physical  Chemistry  II 3 

CHEM  425— Instrumental  Analysis 3 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  1 3 

BCHM  462— Biochemistry  II 3 

BCHM  464— Biochemistry  Laboratory  II 2 

Approved  Upper-level  Biological  Science 3-4 

Electives 26 

Total 120-121 


Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Appointments  for  advising  can  be  made  by 
contacting  the  secretary  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  1309 
Chemistry  Building,  405-1791. 

Financial  Assistance 

Two  scholarships  are  available  for  majors:  The  Isidore  and  Annie  Adier 
Scholarship  of  $500  to  an  outstanding  major  with  financial  need  and  the 
Leidy  Foundation  Scholarship  of  $600  to  two  outstanding  junior  majors.  No 
application  is  necessary,  as  all  majors  are  automatically  reviewed  by  the 
Awards  Committee. 

Honors  and  Awards 

In  the  senior  year,  CHEM  398,  Special  Problems  for  Honor  Students,  is  an 
opportunity  for  students  with  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  better  to  conduct  honors  re- 
search. Students  must  have  completed  one  year  of  CHEM  or  BCHM  399, 
Undergraduate  Research,  to  be  considered  for  Departmental  Honors  as 
Seniors.  Dr.  Harwood  (1309  Chemistry  Building,  405-1791)  is  the  co- 
ordinator. After  successful  completion  of  a  senior  thesis  and  seminar,  grad- 
uation "with  honors"  or  "with  high  honors"  in  Chemistry  can  be  attained. 

Student  Organizations 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Chemistry  Fraternity  is  a  professional  fraternity  which 
recruits  men  and  women  students  from  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  and 
related  science  majors  during  each  fall  and  spring  semester.  Members 
must  have  completed  1  year  of  General  Chemistry  and  are  expected  to 
complete  a  minimum  of  4  semesters  of  Chemistry.  The  fraternity,  which 
averages  50  members,  holds  weekly  meetings  and  provides  tutoring  once  a 
week  for  students  in  lower  division  chemistry  courses.  The  office  is  1403 
Chemistry  Building.  Dr.  Boyd  (1206  Chemistry  Building,  405-1805)  is  the 
faculty  moderator. 

Course  Codes:  CHEM,  BCHM 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  (ENCE) 
College  of  Engineering 

1173D  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-1974 

Chair:  Colville 

Professors:  Aggour,  Albrecht,  Ayyub,  Birkner,  Carter,  Donaldson,  Golden 

(Affiliate),  Maloney,  McCuen,  Ragan,  Schelling,  Schonfeld,  Sternberg, 

Vannoy,  Witczak,  Wolde-Tinsae 

Associate  Professors:  Austin,  L.  Chang,  P.  Chang,  Goodings,  Hao,  Schwartz 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Flood,  Haghani,  Johnson,  Kartam,  Sircar 

(Affiliate),  Torrents 

Senior  Research  Associate:  Rib 

The  Major 

Civil  Engineering  is  a  people-serving  profession,  concerned  with  the 
planning,  design,  construction  and  operation  of  large,  complex  systems 
such  as  buildings  and  bridges,  water  purification  and  distribution  systems, 
highways,  rapid  transit  and  rail  systems,  ports  and  harbors,  airports, 
tunnels  and  underground  construction,  dams,  power  generating  systems 
and  structural  components  of  aircraft  and  ships.  Civil  engineering  also 
includes  urban  and  city  planning,  water  and  land  pollution  and  treatment 
problems,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  and  chemicals.  The  design 
and  construction  of  these  systems  are  only  part  of  the  many  challenges 
and  opportunities  faced  by  civil  engineers.  The  recent  revolution  in 
computers,  communications  and  data  management  has  provided  new 
resources  that  are  widely  used  by  the  professional  civil  engineer  in 
providing  safe,  economical  and  functional  facilities  to  serve  our  society. 

Requirements  for  Major 

At  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  the  department  offers 
programs  of  study  in  all  six  major  areas  of  specialization  in  civil 
engineering:  construction  engineering  and  management,  environmental 
engineering,  geotechnical  engineering,  structural  engineering, 
transportation  engineering,  and  water  resources  and  remote  sensing.  A 
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total  of  131  c-eclit  -^ours  is  reaaired  for  a  Bactielor's  degree  with  empnas^s 
in  basic  science  (mathematics,  chemistry  and  physics),  engineering 
science  (mechanics  of  materials,  statics  and  dynamics),  basic  civil 
engineering  core  courses,  and  sixteen  credits  of  technical  electives  that 
may  be  selected  from  a  combination  of  the  six  areas  of  civil  engineering 
specialization.  The  curriculum  provides  a  sensible  blend  of  required 
courses  and  electives.  which  permrts  students  to  pursue  their  interests 
without  the  nsk  of  overspecialization. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

Sophomore  Year 

Mar  241— Ca  c-  -s  III 4 

Ma*r  246 — D-"e'er^tJai  Equations  for  Scientists 

ara  E"4ire€^s 3 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics  II.  Ill 4  4 

E.NES  220 — Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

ENCE  201— Computational  Methods  in  Civil  Engineering  1 3 

ENCE  255 — Elementary  Structural  Analysis 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

Total 18         16 

Jii*>rYear 

ENCE  300 — Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials 3 

ENCE  301— Computational  Methods  in  Civil 

Engineering  II 3 

ENCE  315 — Introduction  to  Envirtxwnental  Engineering 3 

ENCE  320 — Construction  Engineering  and  Management 3 

ENCE  321 — Engineering  Sun«y  Measurements  1 

ENCE  330— Basic  Buid  Mechanics 3 

ENCE340— fundamentals  of  Soil  Mechanics    3 

ENCE  355 — Bementary  Structural  Design 3 

ENCE  370 — Fundamentals  of  Transportation  Engineering 3 

ENME  320— Thermodynamics 3 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3 

Total 18  16 

SentorYear 

ENCE  Technical  Electives  (Group  A.  B.C.  D.  E.  or  F)« 7            3 

ENCE  Technical  Electives"  3            3 

ENEE  300 — Principles  of  Electrical  Engneering 3 

ENCE  466 — Design  of  Civil  Engineering  Systems 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements 6            3 

Total 16          15 


Fleldwork  and  Internship  Opportunities 

Several  excellent  coop  opportunities  are  available  for  Civil  Engineering 
students.  See  the  College  of  Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog  for  a  full 
description  of  the  Engineering  co-op  program,  or  contact  Heidi  Sauber.  405- 
3863. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  awards  a  number  of  academic 
scholarships.  These  awards  are  designated  primarily  for  junior  and  senior 
students.  A  department  scholarship  committee  solicits  and  evaluates 
applications  each  year. 

Honors  and  Awards 

See  Co  ege  o'  Erg  neenng  Honors  Program.  The  Department  of  Civil 
E-g-ee-'-g  offers  the  following  awards:  1)  The  Civil  Engineering 
Ou*s:a,-a irg  Senior  Award;  2)  The  ASCE  Outstanding  Senior  Award;  3)  The 
Woodwarc-Clyde  Consultants  Award;  4)  The  Bechtel  Award;  5)  The  Chi 
Epsilon  Outstanding  Senior  Award:  6)  The  Ben  Dyer  Award;  7)  The  ASCE 
Maryland  Section  Award;  and  8)  The  Department  Chairman's  Award. 

Student  Organizations 

Student  organizations  include  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Student  Chapter  which  is  open  to  all  civil  engineering  students.  The  Civil 
Engineering  Honor  Society.  Chi  Epsilon,  elects  members  semi-annually. 
Information  on  membership  and  eligibilrty  for  these  student  organizations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  president  of  each  society.  0401  Engineering 
Classroom  Building. 

Course  Code:  ENCE 


CLASSICS  (CLAS) 
College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

4220  Jimenez.  403-2014 

Professor  ar^C  Chair:  Duffy 

Associate  P-ofessors:  Haiiett.  Lee.  Staley 

Assistant  P-o'esso's:  Doherty.  Stehle 


Minimum  Degree  Requirements:  120  credits  and  the  fulfillment  of  all 
department  college  and  univers'fty  requiremerrts. 
-  See  rx)tes  corx»ming  Technical  Electives. 

Additional  semester  credits  will  be  involved  to  the  eKent  that  courses 
carrying  more  than  three  credits  are  selected. 

Notes  Concerning  Technical  Electives  in  Civil 
Engineering 

A  minimum  of  16  credrt  hours  of  technical  electives  are  required  as  follows: 

(1)  All  3  courses  from  one  area  of  specialization  A,  B.  C,  D,  E  or  F. 

(2)  Two  other  courses  from  the  entire  technical  elective  list. 

TechnicaJ  Elective  Groups: 

A.  Structures:  ENCE  453  (4);  454  (3);  455  (3). 

B.  Water  Resources:  ENCE  430  (4);  431  (3);  432  (3). 

C.  Environmental:  ENCE  433  (3);  435  (4);  436  (3) 

D.  Transportation:  ENCE  470  (4):  473  (3);  474  (3). 
L   Geotechnical:  ENCE  440  (4);  441  (3);  442  (3). 

F.    Construction  Engineering  Management;  ENCE  420  (3);  423  (4);  425 

(3). 
a  Support  Courses:  ENCE  410  (3);  462  (3);  463  (3);  464  (3);  465  (3); 

489  (1-3). 

Admission/Advising 

See  College  of  Engineering  errtrarKe  requirements. 

All  students  are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  who  assists  in  course  selection 
and  scheduling  throughout  the  student's  entire  uncerg-aduate  program.  For 
advising  contact  Dr.  Birkner,  405-1948.  1172  Engineering  Classroom 
Buildine. 


The  Major 

Classics  is  the  study  of  the  languages,  literature,  culture  and  thought  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Pari<  may  major  in  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  wrth  four 
options  and  may  enroll  in  a  variety  of  courses  on  the  classical  world.  These 
options  inciude  Latin.  Greek.  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Classics  in  Translation. 

Requirements  for  IVIajor 

Option  A:  Latin 

Tnirty  credits  of  Latin  at  the  200-level  or  higher,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
must  be  at  the  400-level  or  higher,  plus  nine  credits  of  supporting  courses 
(for  example.  CLAS  170.  HIST  130.  and  one  300-  or  400^evels  course  in 
Roman  history). 

Option  B:  Greek 

Thirty  credits  of  Greek  at  the  2(X)-level  or  higher,  at  least  twe^e  of  which 
must  be  at  the  40OJevel  or  higher,  plus  nine  hours  of  supporting  courses 
(for  example.  CLAS  170,  HIST  130,  and  a  300-  or  400-level  course  in 
Greek  history). 

Optk)n  C:  Greek  and  Latin 

Thirty  credits  of  either  Greek  or  Latin  and  twelve  hours  of  the  other 
classical  language,  plus  nine  hours  of  supporting  courses(for  example, 
CLAS  170,  HIST  130,  and  a  300-  or  400-level  course  in  Greek  or  Roman 
history).  Students  with  no  previous  training  in  the  second  language  may 
courrt  introductory  level  courses  as  part  of  the  twelve  hour  requirement. 

Option  D:  Classics  In  Transtatk)n  (Classical  Humanities) 

Eighteen  cred  ts  m  CLAS  cou-ses  including  CLAS  100  (Classical 
Fisundationsi  and  a  senior  seminar  or  thesis;  twelve  credits  in  Greek  or 
Latin  courses;  twelve  cred'rts  in  supporting  courses  (normally  in  Art  History, 
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Archaeolo^.  Architecture,  Government.  History,  Linguistics  or  Philosophy). 
Note:  CLAS  280  and  CLAS  290  do  not  count  toward  this  degree;  300-  and 
400-level  courses  in  LAIN  and  GREK  may.  with  permission,  be  included 
among  the  eighteen  required  hours  in  CLAS. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  101, 
102,  201,  202,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level 
language  acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit. 

Course  Codes:  CLAS.  GREK.  LATN 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  PROGRAM 
(CMLT) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2107  South  Campus  Surge  BIdg..  405-2853 

Core  Faculty 

Professor  and  Director:  Lanser 

Professors:  Berlin,  Conde,  Fuegi,  Lifton 

Associate  Professors:  Hage,  Marchetti,  C.  Peterson,  Rabasa 

Instructors:  Gilcher,  E.  Robinson 

Afnilate  Faculty 

Professors:  Agar.  Alford.  Auchard,  E.  Beck,  R.  Brown.  Caughey.  Chambers. 

Coogan.  Cross.  Diner,  Fink,  Gillespie,  Hallett,  Handelman,  Hemdon,  Holton, 

Kauffman,  Pearson,  Robertson,  Trousdale 

Associate  Professors:  Barry,  Bedos-Rezak,  Bilik,  Bolles,  Brami,  J.  Brown, 

Caramello,  Cate,  Doherty.  Donawerth,  Fahnestock,  Falvo,  Flieger, 

Grossman,  Igel,  Kelly,  Kerkham.  King.  Kuo.  Leinwand,  Leonardi,  Mintz, 

Mossman,  Norman,  Phaf,  Sargent,  Smith,  Strauch,  Zilfi 

Assistant  Professors:  P,  Butler,  Cohen,  Coustaut,  Greene-Gantzberg,  Ray, 

Richardson,  Richter,  Sherman,  Upton,  Wang,  Yee 

The  Major 

Undergraduates  may  emphasize  comparative  studies  in  literature,  culture, 
film  and  media  studies  as  they  work  toward  a  degree  in  a  department 
associated  with  the  Comparative  Literature  Program.  Each  student  will  be 
formally  advised  by  the  faculty  of  the  "home"  department  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Comparative  Literature  Program. 

Students  emphasizing  comparative  literature  are  expected  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  competence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Course  Code:  CMLT 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (CMSC) 

College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1103  A.  V.  Williams  Building.  405-2662 

Professor  and  Chair:  Tripathi 

Professors:  Agrawala,  Basili,  Davis.  Gannon,  Kanal,  Miller,  Minker,  Nau, 

O'Leary,  Reggia,  Rosenfeld.  Roussopoulos.  Samet,  Shneiderman,  Stewart, 

Zelkowitz 

Associate  Professors;  Aioimonos,  Austing,  Elman.  Faloutsos,  Gasarch, 

Hendler,  Kruskal,  Mount,  Perils,  Pugh,  Purtilo,  Ricart'  (Computer  Science 

Center),  Saltz,  Shankar,  Smith 

Assistant  Professors;  Dorr,  Franklin,  Gerber,  Khuller,  Porter,  Salem, 

Subrahmanian 

Instructors:  Fontana,  Kaye,  Plane 

Professors  Emeriti;  Atchison,  Chu,  Edmundson 

'Jointly  with  unit  indicated. 

The  Major 

Computer  science  is  the  study  of  computers  and  computational  systems; 
their  theory,  design,  development,  and  application.  Principal  areas  within 
computer  science  include  artificial  intelligence,  computer  systems, 
database  systems,  human  factors,  numerical  analysis,  programming 
languages,  software  engineering,  and  theory  of  computing.  Computer 
science  incorporates  concepts  from  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
psychology. 


A  computer  scientist  is  concerned  with  problem  solving.  Problems  range 
from  abstract  (determining  what  problems  can  be  solved  with  computers 
and  the  complexity  of  the  algorithms  that  solve  them)  to  practical  (design  of 
computer  systems  easy  for  people  to  use).  Computer  scientists  build 
computational  models  of  systems  including  physical  phenomena  (weather 
forecasting),  human  behavior  (expert  systems,  robotics),  and  computer 
systems  themselves  (performance  evaluation).  Such  models  often  require 
extensive  numeric  or  symbolic  computation. 

Requirements  for  M2tjor 

Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

The  course  of  study  for  a  Computer  Science  major  must  satisfy  all  of  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  the  following  courses; 

a.  CMSC  112  or  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
exam  or  the  Department's  CMSC  112  exemption  exam. 

b.  CMSC  150  or  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Department's  CMSC 
150  exemption  exam. 

c.  CMSC  113 

d.  At  least  24  credit  hours  at  the  300-400  levels,  including  CMSC 
311.  CMSC  330  and  at  least  15  credit  hours  of  the  following 
CMSC  courses: 

Computer  Systems:  411;  412; 

Information  Processing:  420;  one  of  421,  424,  or  426; 

Software  Engineering/Programming  Languages;  430;  435; 

Theory  of  Computation;  451;  452; 

Numerical  Analysis:  one  of  460  or  466;  467. 

Note;  CMSC  421,  451,  and  452    require  CMSC  251  as  an 

additional  prerequisite.  Courses  in  Numerical  Analysis  require 

MATH  240  or  241  as  additional  prerequisites.  Students  without 

either  of  these  prerequisites  must  choose  their  15  credits  hours 

from  the  remaining  courses  in  the  other  three  areas. 

2.  MATH  140  and  141  (or  Math  250,  Math  251).  A  STAT  course  which 
has  MATH  141  (or  a  more  advanced  mathematics  course)  as  a 
prerequisite,  and  one  other  MATH,  STAT,  or  MAPL  course  which  as 
MATH  141  (or  a  more  advanced  mathematics  course)  as  a 
prerequisite.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  each  of  the 
courses.  No  course  that  is  cross-listed  as  CMSC  may  be  counted  in 
this  requirement. 

3.  A  minimum  of  12  addrtional  credit  hours  of  300400  level  courses  in 
one  discipline  outside  of  computer  science  with  an  average  grade  of 
C  or  better.  No  course  that  is  cross-listed  as  CMSC  may  be  counted 
in  this  requirement. 

Computer  Science  majors  should  take  CMSC  150  and  CMSC  113  in  their 
first  year.  These  courses  emphasize  the  use  of  formal  techniques  In 
computer  science;  grammars,  discrete  mathematics,  abstract  data  types, 
and  representation  mappings. 

Advising 

Computer  science  majors  may  obtain  advising  at  room  1103  A.V.  Williams. 
Interested  students  should  call  (301)  405-2672  to  receive  further 

information  about  the  program. 

Financial  Assistance 

There  are  opportunities  for  student  employment  as  a  tutor  or  as  a  member 
of  the  department's  laboratory  staff.  Professors  may  also  have  funds  to 
hire  undergraduates  to  assist  in  research.  Many  students  also  participate 
in  internship  or  cooperative  education  programs,  working  in  the  computer 
industry  for  a  semester  during  their  junior  or  senior  years. 

Honors 

A  departmental  honors  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  outstanding 
undergraduates  to  take  graduate  level  courses  or  to  begin  scholarly 
research  in  independent  study  with  a  faculty  member.  Students  are 
accepted  into  the  program  after  their  sophomore  year  based  on  their 
academic  performances. 
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Student  Organizations 

Computer-related  extracurricular  activities  are  arranged  by  our  student 
chapter  of  the  ACM,  the  professional  group  for  computer  scientists  and  by 
the  Minority  Computer  Science  Society.  Meetings  include  technical  lectures 
and  career  information.  Department  teams  participate  in  a  variety  of 
programming  contests. 

Course  Code:  CMSC 


COUNSELING  AND  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
(EDCP) 

College  of  Education 

3214  Benjamin  Building,  405-2858 

Professor  and  Chair:  Rosenfield 

Professors:  Birk,  Byrne  (Emeritus),  Hershenson,  Magoon  (Emeritus),  Marx, 

Power,  Pumroy  (Emerrtus).  Schlossberg,  Sedlacek 

Associate  Professors:  Boyd,  Greenberg,  Hoffman.  Komives,  Lawrence, 

McEwen,  Medvene  (Affiliate),  Scales  (Affiliate),  Strein.  Teglasi,  Westbrook 

(Affiliate) 

Assistant  Professors:  Bagwell  (Affiliate),  Clement  (Affiliate),  Fassinger, 

Freeman  (Affiliate).  Cast  (Affiliate),  Hrutka  (Affiliate),  Jacoby  (Affiliate), 

Kandell,  Kreiser  (Affiliate),  Lucas,  Mieike  (Affiliate),  Osteen  (Affiliate),  Otani 

(Affiliate),  Phillips,  Rogers,  Schmidt  (Affiliate),  Stewart  (Affiliate),  Stimpson 

(Affiliate),  Thomas  (Affiliate) 

The  Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  offers  programs  of 
preparation  at  the  Master's  degree,  advanced  graduate  specialist,  and 
doctoral  degree  levels  for  counselors  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
rehabilitation  agencies,  community  agencies,  business  and  industry,  and 
college  and  university  counseling  centers.  Additional  graduate  programs  of 
preparation  are  provided  for  college  student  personnel  administrators  and 
school  psychologists.  The  department  also  offers  a  joint  doctoral  program 
with  the  [department  of  Psychology  in  counseling  psychology. 

While  the  department  does  not  have  an  undergraduate  major,  it  does  offer 
a  number  of  courses  which  are  open  to  undergraduates  and  are  suggested 
for  students  considering  graduate  work  in  counseling  or  other  human 
sen/ice  fields. 

Course  Code:  EDCP 


CRIMINOLOGY  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
(CCJS) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

LeFrak  Hall,  405-4699 

Director  and  Professor:  Wellford 

Professors:  Loftin,  McDowall,  Paternoster''',  Reuter  (Public  Affairs), 

Sherman,  Smith 

Associate  Professors:  Gottfredson,  Simpson 

Assistant  Professor;  Russell 

Lecturers:  Brooks,  Mauriello 

Professor  Emeritus:  Lejins"  (Sociology) 

'Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher. 

•Joint  Appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  is  to 
provide  an  organization  and  administrative  basis  for  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  university,  its  faculty  and  students  in  the  areas  usually 
designated  as  criminal  justice,  criminology,  and  corrections.  The  institute 
promotes  study  and  teaching  concerning  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency  by  offering  and  coordinating  academic  programs  in  the  areas  of 
criminal  justice,  criminology,  and  corrections;  managing  research  in  these 
areas:  and  conducting  demonstration  projects.  The  Institute  sponsors  the 
annual  Alden  Miller  Lecture,  the  Criminal  Justice  Student  Association, 
Alpha  Phi  Sigma,  and  an  annual  job  fair.  The  institute  comprises  as  its 
component  parts; 


1.  The  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  Program  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 

2.  Graduate  Program  offering  MJV.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Criminology 

and  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  Major 

The  major  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice  comprises  thirty  hours  of 
coursework  in  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice.  Eighteen  (18)  hours  of 
supporting  sequence  selected  from  a  list  of  social  and  behavioral  science 
courses  (list  is  available  in  the  Institute)  are  required.  No  grade  lower  than 
a  C  may  be  used  toward  the  major.  An  average  of  C  is  required  in  the 
supporting  sequence.  Nine  hours  of  the  supporting  sequence  must  be  at 
the  300/400  level.  In  addition  an  approved  course  in  social  statistics  must 
be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Semester 
Major  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

CCJSIOO:  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 3 

CCJS105:  Criminology 3 

CCJS230:  Criminal  Law  in  Action 3 

CCJS300:  Criminological  and  Criminal  Justice  Research 

Methods 3 

CCJS340:  Concepts  of  Law  Enforcement  Administration 3 

CCJS350:  Juvenile  Delinquency 3 

CCJS  451,  452.  01-454 3 

CCJS  Electives  (3) 9 

Total 30 

Supporting  Sequence  CredK  Hours 

18  hours  (9  hours  at  300/400) 18 

Social  Science  Statistics 3 

Total  for  Major  and  Supporting 51 

Electives  for  CCJS  Majors  (all  courses  are  3  credits): 

CCJS234,  CCJS320,  CCJS330.  CCJS331,  CCJS352,  CCJS357,  CCJS359, 
CCJS360,  CCJS398,  CCJS399,  CCJS400.  CCJS432,  CCJS444,  CCJS450, 
CCJS451,  CCJS452,  CCJS453,  CCJS454,  CCJS455.  CCJS456,  CCJS457, 
CCJS461,  CCJS462,  and  CCJS498. 

Internships 

Internships  are  available  through  CCJS398  and  CCJS359  in  a  variety  of 
federal,  state,  local,  and  private  agencies. 

Honors 

Each  semester  the  Institute  selects  the  outstanding  graduating  senior  for 
the  Peter  P.  Lejins  award. 

The  Honors  Program  provides  superior  students  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  study  in  both  a  seminar  format  and  independent  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty.  The  Honors  Program  is  a  three-semester  (nine-credit 
hour)  sequence  that  a  student  begins  in  the  spring  semester,  three  or  four 
semesters  prior  to  graduation.  CCJS388H,  the  first  course  in  the  sequence, 
is  offered  only  during  the  spnng  semester.  The  second  and  third  courses  in 
the  sequence  consist  of  a  year-long  research  project  (six  credits,  three 
each  semester)  or  an  honors  thesis  (one  semester,  three  credits)  followed 
by  a  graduate  seminar  in  the  institute  (one  semester,  three  credits). 
Honors  students  may  count  their  Honors  courses  toward  satisfaction  on 
the  basic  30-hour  requirement.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Honors 
Program  include  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.25,  no 
grade  lower  than  B  for  any  criminology  and  criminal  justice  course,  and 
evidence  of  satisfactory  writing  ability. 

Advising 

All  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  see  an  advisor  at  least  once  each 
semester.  Call  405-4699. 

Course  Code:  CCJS 
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CURRICULUIVI  AND  INSTRUCTION  (EDCI) 
College  of  Education 

2311  Benjamin  Building.  405-3324 

Professor  and  Chair:  Howe 

Professors:  Davey.  Fein,  Fey  (Mathematics),  Folstrom*  (Music),  Gambrell, 

Holliday,  Jantz,  Johnson,  Layman*  (Physics),  Roderick,  Saracho 

Associate  Professors:  Afflerbach,  Amershek,  Beatty,  P.  Campbell, 

Cirrincione'  (History/Geography),  Craig,  Davidson,  DeLorenzo,  Dreher, 

Graeber,  Gentzler,  Heidelbach,  Klein,  McCaleb'  (Theatre),  McWhinnie, 

Slater,  Stough,  Sullivan,  Valli 

Assistant  Professors:  Carey,  Grant,  McAlister,  McGinnis,  O'Flahaven, 

Owens*  (Physical  Education),  Van  Sledright,  Wong 

Emeriti:  Slough,  Carr,  Duffey,  Eley,  Leeper,  Lockard,  Risinger,  Schindler, 

Stant,  Weaver,  Wilson 

•Joint  Appointment  with  unit  indicated 

The  Major 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  three  undergraduate 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree: 

1.  Early  Childhood  Education:  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  pre- 
school, kindergarten,  and  grades  1-3 

2.  Elementary  Education:  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  grades  1-8 
and 

3.  Secondary  Education:  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  various 
subject  areas  for  teaching  in  middle  schools  and  secondary  schools, 
grades  7-12.  The  subject  areas  include  art,  English,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  music,  science.  speech/English,  social 
studies,  and  theatre/English. 

Graduates  of  the  Early  Childhood,  Elementary  or  Secondary  Education 
programs  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland  and  most  other  states. 

Requirements  for  Mcuor  including  Program  Options 

All  Teacher  Education  Programs  have  designated  pre-professional  courses 
and  a  specified  sequence  of  professional  courses.  Before  students  may 
enroll  in  courses  identified  as  part  of  the  professional  sequence,  they  must 
first  gain  admission  to  the  College  of  Education's  Teacher  Education 
Program. 


PSYC  100  (3) 

-Social  Science  or  History  Courses:  ANTH,  GEOG,  GVPT,  ECON,  SOCY  (6) 

HIST  156  (3) 

Biological  Science  with  Lab:  BIOL.  BOTN.  MICRO  (4) 

Physical  Science/Lab:  ASTR.  CHEM,  GEOL,  PHYS  (4) 

Other  Pre-Professlonal  Requirements 

SPCH  (100,  125,  or  HESP  202  recommended)  (3) 

MATH  210,  211  (4,  4) 

MUSC  155  (3) 

Creative  Arts:  One  of  the  following:  KNES  181,  183,  421:  THET  120,  311. 

ARH  100  (3) 

Education  Electives:  One  of  the  following:  FMCD  332.  SOCY  343,  NUTR 

100,  EDCI  416  (3) 

EDCI  280  School  Service  Semester  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

The  Early  Childhood  Professional  Block  1  starts  only  in  Fall  Semester  and  is 
a  prerequisite  to  Professional  Block  2.  All  pre-professional  requirements 
must  be  completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  before  beginning  the  Early 
Childhood  Professional  Blocks.  All  pre-professional  and  professional 
courses  must  be  completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  prior  to  student 
teaching. 

EDPA  301  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  Normally  completed  after 
Professional  Block  II.  See  advisor  for  program  planning. 

Professional  Block  I: 

EDCI  313  Creative  Activities  and  Materials  for  the  Young  Child  (3) 

EDCI  443A  Literature  for  Children  and  Youth  (3) 

EDHD  419A  Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School  Settings  (3) 

EDCI  312  Professional  Development  Seminar  (3) 

EDCI  488E  Held  Problem  Analysis  (3) 

Professional  Block  II: 

EDCI  315  The  Young  Child  in  the  Social  Environment  (3) 
EDCI  316  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  Early  Childhood  (3) 
EDCI  317  The  Young  Child  and  the  Physical  Environment  (3) 
EDCI  314  Teaching  Language,  Reading,  Drama  and  Literature  (3) 
EDHD  419B  Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School  Settings  (3) 

Professional  Block  III. 

EDCI  411  Student  Teaching:  Preschool  (4) 
EDCI  412  Student  Teaching:  Kindergarten  (4) 
EDCI  413  Student  Teaching:  Primary  Grades  (8) 


Admission 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Professional  Program 
must  be  made  early  in  the  semester  prior  to  beginning  professional 
courses.  Admission  procedures  and  criteria  are  explained  in  "Entrance 
Requirements"  in  the  College  of  Education  entry  in  this  catalog. 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory  for  all  students  desiring  acceptance  Into  the  Teacher 
Education  Program.  Students  will  receive  advising  through  advising 
workshops  which  will  be  held  during  the  pre-registration  period.  Information 
regarding  advising  workshop  schedules  will  be  available  each  semester 
with  pre-registration  materials.  Walk-in  advising  hours  are  also  posted  each 
semester.  Check  in  the  department  office.  Room  2311  Benjamin. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Early  Childhood  Education  majors  are  eligible  for  the  Ordwein  Scholarship. 
Information  is  available  in  the  Dean's  office  (Room  3119). 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Graduates  of  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  receive  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  and  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  preschool, 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Required  courses 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  program  of  studies  for  Early 
Childhood  and  may  also  satisfy  the  University's  general  education 
requirements  (USP  and  CORE).  See  departmental  worksheets  and  advisors 
and  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Students  who  complete  the  elementary  curriculum  will  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  and  will  meet  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  requirements  for  the  Standard  Professional  Certificate  in 
Elementary  Education.  Students  admitted  to  Elementary  Education  must 
complete  the  following  program  which  includes  an  area  of  concentration. 

Required  Courses:  Courses  which  may  satisfy  the  university's  general 

education  requirements  (USP  OR  CORE)  and  which  are  required  in  the 

Elementary  Education  program  of  studies  are  as  follows: 

HIST  156  (3). 

Biological  Science/Lab  or  Physical  Science/Lab  (4)  USP  Area  B 

Social  Science:  ANTH.  ECON,  GVPT,  GEOG,  HIST  (3)  Area  A  or  D 

SOCY  230  (3)  Area  D 

other  Pre-Professlonal  Requirements 

MATH  210  (4),  211  (4) 

Speech  Requirement  (3)  Any  speech  course  or  HESP  202 

Biological  Science/Lab  or  Physical  Science/Lab  (4)  Area  B 

EDCI  301  or  ARH  100  or  ARH  110  (3) 

EDCI  443  (3) 

MUSC  155  (3) 

EDCI  280  (3) 

Coursework  to  complete  the  Area  of  Concentration  (18  semester  hours) 
can  be  chosen  from  the  following  areas:  Communications,  Foreign 
Language,  Literature,  Math,  Science,  Social  Studies.  The  EDCI  Advising 
Office  has  detailed  information  regarding  each  area  of  concentration.  All 
preprofessional  coursework  must  be  completed  with  a  "C"  or  better  prior  to 
entering  professional  courses. 

Professional  Courses: 

All  professional  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 
All  preprofessional  and  professional  coursework  must  be  completed  with  a 
"C"  or  better  prior  to  student  teaching. 
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Professional  Coursework  to  be  taken  prior  to  Professional  Semester  2 

EDCI  397 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (3) 

EDHD  300E— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  385 — Computer  Education  for  Teachers  (3) 

EDMS  410 — Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

Professional  Semester  2 

EDCI  322 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education:  Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  342 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education:  Language 

Arts  (3) 

EDCI  352 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education: 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDCI  362  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education:  Reading  (3) 

EDCI  372  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education:  Science  (3) 

Professional  Semester  3 

EDCI  481— Student  Teaching:  Elementary  (12) 

EDCI  464 — Clinical  Practices  in  Reading  Diagnosis  and  Instruction  (3) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  the  teaching  fields  of  art,  English, 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  social  studies,  speech/English,  and 
theatre/English.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  art, 
mathematics,  music,  science,  social  studies  and  speech/English,  and 
theatre/English.  In  the  areas  of  art  and  music,  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All  other  programs 
prepare  teachers  for  grades  five  through  tviielve. 

All  preprofessional  and  professional  courses  must  be  completed  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree 

All  students  wUo  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  secondary 
education  are  required  to  complete  two  years  (twelve  semester  hours)  or 
the  equivalent  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  college  level.  If  students  have 
had  three  years  of  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  of  each  of  two  foreign 
languages  as  recorded  on  their  high  school  transcripts,  they  are  not 
required  to  take  any  foreign  languages  in  the  college,  although  they  may 
elect  to  do  so. 

If  students  are  not  exempt  from  the  foreign  language  requirements,  they 
must  complete  courses  through  the  104  level  of  a  modern  language  or  204 
level  of  a  classical  language. 

In  the  modem  languages:  French,  German,  and  Spanish  students  should 
take  the  placement  test  in  the  language  in  which  they  have  had  work  if  they 
wish  to  continue  the  same  language;  their  language  instruction  would  start 
at  the  level  indicated  by  the  test.  With  classical  languages,  students  would 
start  at  the  level  indicated  in  this  catalog. 

For  students  who  come  under  the  provisions  above,  the  placement  test 
may  also  serve  as  a  proficiency  test  and  may  be  taken  by  a  student  any 
time  (once  a  semester)  to  try  to  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 

Students  who  have  studied  languages  other  than  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  or  who  have  lived  for  two  or  more  years  in  a  foreign  country  where 
a  language  other  than  English  prevails,  shall  be  placed  by  the  chair  of  the 
respective  language  section,  if  feasible,  or  by  the  chairs  of  the  foreign 
language  departments.  Native  speakers  of  a  foreign  language  shall  satisfy 
the  foreign  language  requirements  by  taking  twelve  semester  hours  of 
English. 

English  Education 

A'major  in  English  Education  requires  forty-five  semester  hours  in  English 
and  speech.  All  electives  in  English  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
advisor.  Intermediate  mastery  of  a  modern  or  classical  language  is 
required.  Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students 
should  check  with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 
SPCH  100,  125,  or  220  (3) 
Foreign  Language  (4,  4) 


ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  or  ENGL  lOlH  (3) 

ENGL  201— World  Literature  or  ENGL  202  (3) 

ENGL  281— Standard  English  Grammar,  Usage,  and  Diction  (3) 

ENGL  310 — Medieval  and  Renaissance  British  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  311— Baroque  and  Augustan  British  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  312— Romantic  to  Modern  Brrtish  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature  or  ENGL  453  (3) 

LING  200— Introductory  Linguistics  (3) 

SPCH  230— Argumentation  and  Debate  or  SPCH  330,  350  or  401  (3) 

ENGL  384— Concepts  of  Grammar  or  ENGL  385,  482,  or  484  (3) 

ENGL  304— The  Major  Works  of  Shakespeare  (3)  or  ENGL  403  or  404  (3) 

ENGL  313— American  Literature  or  ENGL  430,  431,  432  or  433  (3) 

EDCI  466— Literature  for  Adolescents  (3) 

EDCI  467— Teaching  Writing  (3) 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  or  ENGL  393  or  493  (3) 

ENGL  Electives  (Upper  level)  (9) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  447 — Field  Experience  in  English,  Speech,  Drama  Teaching  (1) 

EDCI  340—  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education: 

English/Speech/Drama  (3) 

EDCI  463 — The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

EDCI  441— Student  Teaching  Secondary  Schools:  English  (12) 

EDCI  440 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education:  English, 

Speech,  Drama  (1) 


Art  Education,  K-12 


Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 

ARTH  100— Introduction  to  Art  (3) 

ARTT  110— Elements  of  Drawing  (3) 

ARTT  100— Elements  of  Design  (3) 

SPCH  100 — Basic  Pnnciples  of  Speech  Communication  or  125  or  220  (3) 

ARTH  200— Art  of  the  Western  World  I  (3) 

ARTH  201— Art  of  the  Westem  World  II  (3) 

ARTT  320— Elements  of  Painting 

EDIT  273— Practicum  in  Ceramics  (3) 

ARTT  330— Elements  of  Sculpture  (3) 

ARH  428— Painting  II  (3) 

EDCI  406 — Practicum  in  Art  Education:  Two  Dimensional  (3)  [Fall  Only] 

EDCI  403— Teaching  of  Art  Criticism  in  Public  Schools  (3)  [Spring  Only) 

EDCI  407.^Practicum  in  Art  Education:  Three  Dimensional  (3) 

ARTT  340 — Elements  of  Printmaking:  Intaglio 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  480— The  Child  and  the  Curriculum  Elementary  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  300 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Art  Education  (3)  [Fall  Only] 

EDCI  401— Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  Art  (4-8) 

EDCI  402— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  Art  (2-8) 

EDCI  489 — Field  Experiences  in  Education  (3)  [With  Student  Teaching] 

Foreign  Language  Education 

The  Foreign  Language  (FL)  Education  curriculum  is  designed  for  prospective 
foreign  language  teachers  in  middle  through  senior  high  schools  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  EDCI  Teacher  Education  Program.  Currently, 
admission  is  open  to  qualified  students  seeking  teacher  certification  in 
Spanish,  French,  Russian,  and  Gennan  only. 

A  minimum  of  six  hours  of  intermediate  level  language  course  work  in  the 
student's  major  language  must  precede  the  required  300-400  level 
courses.  The  latter  are  comprised  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of 
prescribed  course  work  which  includes  the  areas  of  grammar  and 
composition,  conversation,  literature,  civilization  and  culture,  and 
linguistics.  Students  must  also  take  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  (three 
courses)  of  electives  in  a  related  area.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to 
utilize  these  nine  hours  to  begin  or  continue  the  study  of  another  language 
as  soon  as  possible  after  entering  the  university.  The  second  area  of 
concentration  must  be  approved  by  a  FLED  advisor  and  may  be  in  any 
foreign  language  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  approved  FL  certification  program. 
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The  following  requirements  must  be  met  with  the  FL  Education  program: 

Pre-Professional/ Subject  Area  Course  Work 

SPCH  100,  125.  or  220 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

Primary  FL  Area — Intermediate  (200  level)  (3,3) 

Primary  FL  Area — Grammar  and  Composition  (300-400  levels)  (3,3) 

Primary  FL  Area — Survey  of  Literature  (300-400  levels)  (3.3) 

Primary  FL  Area— Conversation  (300-400  levels)  (3,3) 

Primary  FL  Area — Literature  (400-above  levels)  (3.3) 

Primary  FL  Area — Culture  and  Civilization  (3) 

Applied  Linguistics  (In  the  Prtmaiy  FL  Area  if  available;  otherwise, 

UNG  200  or  ANTH  371) — FL  Phonetics  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement). 

(3) 

Electives  in  FL  Related  Courses  (9  hours — Minimum  of  three  courses).  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  these  hours  be  utilized  to  begin  or  continue 
the  study  of  another  foreign  language  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  Primary  FL  Area  courses  must  have  been  completed  prior  to  the 
Student  Teaching  semester.  Any  substitutions  for  the  above  must  be  pre 
approved  by  a  FL  Education  advisor. 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  400 — Level  FL  Education  Elective  only  in  consultation  with  FL 

Education.  Advisor  (3) 

EDCI  330 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education:  Foreign 

Language  (3)  Pre-requlsKes  EDCI  300S,  All  Primary  FL  Area  course  work 

EDCI  430— Seminar  in  Student  Teaching  (3)  (Taken  concurrently  with  EDCI 

431.   only)  Pre-requlsKe  EDCI  330. 

EDCI  431— Student  Teaching  in  t,he  Secondary  Schools  (12)  (Taken 

concurrently,  with  EDCI  430  only)  Pre-requlsttes  EDCI  330  and  301. 

Mathematics  Education 

students  completing  an  undergraduate  major  in  astronomy,  physics, 
physical  sciences,  or  in  mathematics,  or  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Education,  may  prepare  to  teach  astronomy,  physics,  physical 
science,  or  mathematics.  Early  contact  should  be  made  with  either  Dr.  John 
Layman  (astronomy,  physics,  physical  sciences)  or  Dr.  James  Fey 
(mathematics).  See  also  the  entry  on  the  College  of  Education  in  this 
catalog. 

A  major  in  mathematics  education  requires  the  completion  of  MATH  241  or 
its  equivalent,  and  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  mathematics  at  the 
400  level  (excluding  MATH  490):  400  level  courses  beyond  those 
prescribed  (402  or  403;  430)  should  be  selected  in  consultation  with  a 
mathematics  education  advisor.  The  mathematics  education  major  must  be 
supported  by  one  of  the  following  science  sequences:  CHEM  103  and  113, 
or  CHEM  103  and  104;  PHYS  221  and  222  or  RHYS  161  and  262,  or 
PHYS  141  and  142;  BIOL  105  and  106;  ASTR  200  and  three  additional 
hours  in  ASTR  (none  of  which  include  ASTR  100,  101,  110  or  111).  Also 
CMSC  110  or  120  is  required. 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Course  Work 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I,  II  (4.4) 

Science  Requirement  (7-10)  (See  above) 

MATH  240,  241— Linear  Algebra,  Calculus  III  (4,4) 

CMSC  110 — Introduction  to  Fortran  Programming  or 

CMSC  120— Introduction  to  Pascal  Programming  (4,4) 

MATH  430 — Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  Geometries  (3) 

MATH  402— Algebraic  Structures  or 

MATH  403— Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (3) 

MATH  Electives  (400-level)  (9) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  350 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education: 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  457— Teaching  Secondary  Students  with  Difficulties  in  Learning 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDCI  451— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools:  Mathematics  (12) 

EDCI  450 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education: 

Mathematics  Education  (3) 


Music  Education,  K-12 

Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

The  curriculum  in  music  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education 
with  a  major  in  music  education.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the  demand  for 
specialists,  supervisors,  and  resource  teachers  in  music  in  the  schools. 
The  program  provides  training  in  the  teaching  of  general  music/choral  and 
instrumental  music  and  leads  to  certification  to  teach  music  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  in  Maryland  and  most  other  states. 
There  are  two  options.  The  general  music/choral  option  is  for  students 
whose  principal  instrument  is  voice  or  piano;  the  instrumental  option  is  for 
students  whose  principal  instrument  is  an  orchestral  or  band  instrument. 
Students  are  able  to  develop  proficiency  in  both  certifications  by  taking 
additional  courses. 

Auditions  are  required  for  admission  to  the  program.  All  students  teach  and 
are  carefully  observed  in  clinical  settings  by  members  of  the  music 
education  faculty.  This  is  intended  to  ensure  the  maximum  development 
and  growth  of  each  student's  professional  and  personal  competencies. 
Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  advisor  who  guides  him  or  her  through  the 
various  stages  of  advancement  in  the  program  of  music  and  music 
education. 

Instrumental 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 

MUSP  109,  110— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  150,  151— Theory  of  Music  I,  II  (3,3) 

MUSC  102,  103— Beginning  Class  Piano  I,  II  (2,2) 

MUSC  116,  117— Study  of  Instruments  (2,2) 

SPCH  100,  125,  or  220  (3) 

MUED  197 — Pre-Professional  Experiences  (1) 

MUSP  207,  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  250,  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  I,  II  (4,4) 

MUSC  113,  121— Class  Study  of  Instnjments  (2,2) 

MUSC  230— History  of  Music  I  (3) 

MUSP  305,  306— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2.2) 

MUSC  490,  491— Conducting  (2) 

MUSC  120,  114— Class  Study  of  Instruments  (2,2) 

MUED  470 — General  Concepts  for  Teaching  Music  (1) 

MUED  411 — Instrumental  Music:  Elementary  (3) 

MUED  420— Instrumental  Music:  Secondary  (2) 

MUED  410— Instrumental  Arranging  (2) 

MUED  472— Choral  Techniques  and  Repertoire  (2) 

MUSC  330,  331— History  of  Music  (3.3) 

MUSP  409— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2) 

MUSC  229— Ensemble  (7) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching:  Music  (4)  (4) 


General  Music/Choral 


Pre-professional /Subject  Area  Coursework 

Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

MUSP  109,  110-T^pplied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2.2) 

MUSC  150,  151— Theory  of  Music  I,  II  (3,3) 

MUSC  100—  Class  Voice,  MUSC  200  Advanced  Class  Voice  (2.2)  or  MUSC 

102,  103— Class  Piano  (2,2) 

MUSC  110,  111— Class  Strings  (2,  2) 

MUED  197 — Pre-Professional  Experiences  (1) 

SPCH  100,  125,  or  220  (3) 

MUSP  207,  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  230— Music  History  (3) 

MUSC  202,  203— Advanced  Class  Piano  (2,2) 

MUSC  250,  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  (4,4) 

MUSP  305,  306— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  453— Guitar-Recorder  Methods  (2) 

MUED  472 — Choral  Techniques  and  Repertoire  (2) 

MUSC  490,  491— Conducting  (2,2) 

MUED  478— Special  Topics  in  Music  Education  (1) 

MUED  470 — General  Concepts  for  Teaching  Music  (1) 

MUED  471— Elementary  General  Music  Methods  (3) 

MUSC  330,  331— History  of  Music  (3,3) 

MUSP  410— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2) 

MUSC  329— Major  Ensemble  (7) 
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Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching:  Music  (4)  (4) 

"Varies  according  to  incoming  placement 


EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  370 — Curriculum  and  Instaiction  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (3) 

EDCI  471 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools:  Science  (12) 

EDCI  371 — Computers  in  the  Science  Classroom  and  Laboratory  (2) 

EDCI  470 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (1) 


Physical  Education  and  Health  Education 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  physical 
education  and  health  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To  obtain  full 
particulars  on  course  requirements,  the  student  should  refer  to  the 
sections  on  the  Department  of  Kinesiology  and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education. 

Science  Education 

A  science  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours'  study  in 
the  academic  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  science  education  majors:  BIOL 
105;  106;  CHEM  103;  CHEM  104  (except  chemistry,  physics,  and  earth 
science  education  majors  who  take  CHEM  113);  GEOL  lOailO;  PHYS 
121-122  or  141-142;  and  six  semester  hours  of  mathematics.  Science 
education  majors  must  achieve  a  minimum  of  grade  C  in  all  required 
mathematics,  science,  and  education  coursework. 

An  area  of  specialization  planned  with  the  approval  of  the  student's 
advisor,  must  be  completed  in  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  and 
physics  as  noted  below. 

Biology  Education 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 
■  MATH  110— Elementary  Mathematical  Models  (3) 
BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  I  (4) 
BIOL  10&— Principles  of  Biology  II  (4) 
MATH  111— Introduction  to  Probability  (3) 
CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 
CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 
ZOOL  201  or  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and  II  (4) 
BOTN  207— Plant  Diversity  or  ZOOL  210  Animal  Diversity  (4) 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 
PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (4) 
GEOL  100/110— Physical  Geology  and  Laboratory  (4) 
SPCH  107,  125  or  HESP  202  (3) 
BIOL  222— Principles  of  Genetics  (4) 
BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology  (4) 
ZOOL  480  (4),  BOTN  212  (4),  and  ENTM  205 
PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  (4) 
BOTN  462-464  or  ZOOL  212  Plant  Ecology  (4) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  37(D — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (3) 

EDCI  471 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools:  Science  (12) 

EDCI  371 — Computers  in  the  Science  Classroom  and  Laboratory  (2) 

EDCI  470 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (1) 

Chemistry  Education 

Pre-professlonal/ Subject  Area  Coursework 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  I  (4) 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II  (4) 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  or  105  (4) 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  or  104  (4) 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I  and  II  (4.  4) 

SPCH  107.  125  or  HESP  202  (3) 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,  4) 

PHYS  141,  142— Principles  in  Physics  (4,  4) 

GEOL  100.  110— Physical  Geology  and  Lab  (4) 

CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

CHEM  481.  482— Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II  (3,3) 

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (2) 

CHEM  Elective  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 


Earth  Science  Education 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 

GEOL  100,  110— Physical  Geology,  Lab  (4) 

GEOL  102— Historical  Geology  and  Lab  (4) 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  I  (4) 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  II  (4) 

MATH  110  or  140 — Elementary  Mathematical  Models  (3) 

or 

Calculus  I  (3) 

MATH  111  or  141— Introduction  to  Probabilrty  (3) 

or 

Calculus  II  (3) 

SPCH  107  or  125  or  HESP  202  (3) 

GEOL  322— Mineralogy  (4) 

GEOL  340 — Geomorphology  (4) 

GEOL  341— Structural  Geology  (4) 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,4) 

ASTR  101— General  Astronomy  (4) 

PHYS  121,  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  and  II  (4.  4) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  370 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education;  Science  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  471 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools:  Science  (12) 

EDCI  371 — Computers  in  the  Science  Classroom  and  Laboratory  (2) 

EDCI  470 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (1) 

Physics  Education 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,4) 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I  and  II  (4,4) 

PHYS  141,  142— Principles  of  General  Physics  I  and  II  (4,4)  or 

Engineering  or  Physics  Majors  Sequence 

SPCH  107.  110,  or  HESP  202  (3) 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  I  (4) 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II  (4) 

PHYS  275— Experimental  Physics  I  (1) 

PHYS  276— Experimental  Physics  II  (2) 

PHYS  375— Experimental  Physics  III  (2) 

ASTR  101— General  Astronomy  (4) 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra  (4) 

PHYS  410— Intermediate  Theoretical  Physics  (3) 

PHYS  420— Principles  of  Modem  Physics  (3) 

PHYS  305 — Physics  Shop  Techniques  (1) 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology  (3) 

GEOL  110— Physical  Geology  Laboratory  (1) 

PHYS  406— Optics  (3) 

PHYS  499— Special  Problems  in  Physics  (2) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  370 — Curnculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (3) 

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools:  Science  (12) 

EDCI  470 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education:  Science  (1) 

EDCI  371 — Computers  in  the  Science  Classroom  and  Laboratory  (2) 

Social  Studies  Education 

Option  I  HISTORY:  Requires  fifty-four  semester  hours  of  which  at  least 
twenty-seven  must  be  in  history,  usually  at  least  six  hours  in  American 
history;  three  hours  of  non-American  history;  three  hours  of  non-Westem 
history;  three  hours  in  Pro-Seminar  in  Historical  Writing;  and  twe^e  hours  of 
electees,  nine  of  which  must  be  300-400  level.  One  course  in  Ethnic  and 
Minority  Studies  must  be  included. 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 
SPCH  100,  125  or  110  (3) 
HIST  156,  157  (U.S.)  (6) 
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HIST  (non  U.S.)  (6) 

SOCY  lOOorANTH  101(3) 

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography  (3) 

GEOG  201.  202  or  203  (3) 

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  (3) 

GVPT  100.  240.  260.  or  280  (3) 

GVPT  170 — American  Government  (3) 

Social  Sciences  Electives.  upper  level  (6) 

History  Electives  (12) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  320 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education — Social 

Studies.  (3) 

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Social  Studies  (12) 

EDCI  463 — Teaching  of  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

EDCI  420 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education — Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

Optior)  II  GEOGRAPHY:  Requires  fifty-four  semester  hours  of  which  twenty- 
seven  hours  must  be  in  geography.  GEOG  201,  211,  202.  203  are 
required.  The  remaining  eighteen  hours  in  geography  must  be  upper  level 
courses  with  one  course  in  regional  geography  included.  One  course  in 
Ethnic  and  Minority  Studies  must  be  included. 

Pre-professiortal/Subject  Area  Coursework 

SPCH  100.  125  or  110  (3) 

GEOG  201 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  (3) 

GEOG  211 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory  (1) 

GEOG  202— The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective  (3) 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography  (3) 

GEOG  Electives  (18)  HIST  (U.S.)  156  or  157  (3) 

HIST  (non-U .S.)  101.  130-133,  144-145  (3) 

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  101  (3) 

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism  (3) 

GVPT  100.  240  or  280  (3) 

GVPT  170 — American  Government  (3) 

History/Social  Science  Elective  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  320 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education — Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  421 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education — Social      Studies 

(12) 

EDCI  420 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  463 — Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 


Speech/English  Education 


students  interested  in  teaching  speech  in  secondary  schools  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  in  speech  and  speech-related  courses.  Because 
most  speech  teachers  also  teach  English  classes,  the  program  includes 
another  30  credits  in  English  and  English  education.  Upon  selection  of  this 
major,  students  should  meet  with  an  advisor  to  carefully  plan  their 
programs. 

In  addition,  intermediate  mastery  of  a  modern  or  classical  language  is 
required  for  a  B.A. 

Pre-professior\al/Subject  Area  Coursework 

Speech  Area  (6):  SPCH  100 — Foundations  of  Speech  Communication  or 
SPCH  107— Speech  Communication.  SPCH  110— Voice  and  Diction, 
SPCH  125— Interpersonal  Communication.  SPCH  220— Group 
Discussion,  SPCH  230— Argumentation  and  Debate,  SPCH  340— Oral 
Interpretation  SPCH  470— Listening  (3) 

SPCH  200— Advanced  Public  Speaking  (3) 

RTVF  124— Mass  Communication  in  20th  Century  or  RTVF  222  or  RTVF 

314  (3) 

HESP  202— Introduction  to  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  or  HESP  305  or 

HESP  400  (3) 

THET  110— Introduction  to  Theatre  (3) 

SPCH  350— Foundations  of  Communication  Theory  or  SPCH  402  (3) 

SPCH  401— Foundations  of  Rhetoric  (3) 

SPCH  Upper  level  electives  (6) 


ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 

LING  200— Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

ENGL  201— or  202  World  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  281— Standard  English  Grammar.  Usage,  and  Diction  or  ENGL  385 

or  ENGL  482  or  ENGL  484  (3) 

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature  or  ENGL  453  (3) 

ENGL  310,  311  or  312— English  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  313 — American  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing  (3) 

EDCI  463— Teaching  of  Reading  (3) 

EDCI  466 — Literature  for  Adolescents  (3) 

EDCI  467— Teaching  Writing  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  &  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI    340— Curriculum   &   Instruction   in   Secondary   Education: 

Eng/Spch/Drama  (3) 

EDCI  447— Field  Experiences  (1) 

EDCI  442— Student  Teaching  in  Speech  (6) 

EDCI  441— Student  Teaching  in  English  (6) 

EDCI  440— Student  Teaching  Seminar  (1) 


Theatre/English  Education 


students  interested  in  teaching  theatre  in  secondary  schools  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  in  theatre  and  theatre-related  courses.  Because 
most  theatre  teachers  also  teach  English  classes,  the  program  includes 
another  30  credits  in  English  and  English  education.  Upon  selection  of  this 
major,  students  should  meet  with  an  advisor  to  carefully  plan  their 
programs. 

In  addition,  intermediate  mastery  of  a  modern  or  classical  language  is 
required  for  a  B.A. 

Pre-professional/Subject  Area  Coursework 

THET  120— Acting  I  Fundamentals  (3) 

THET  170— Stagecraft  (3) 

THET  273— Scenographic  Techniques  or  THET  476  or  THET  480  (3) 

THET  330— Play  Directing  (3) 

THET  460— Theatre  Management  (3) 

THET  479— Theatre  Worl<shop  (3) 

THET  490-History  of  Theatre  I  (3) 

THET  491— History  of  Theatre  II  (3) 

THET  electives  (3) 

SPCH  100— Foundations  of  Speech  Communiction  or  SPCH  107  or  SPCH 

200  or  SPCH  230  (3) 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 

LING  200— Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

ENGL  201  or  202— Worid  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  281— Standard  English  Grammar,  Usage,  and  Diction  or  ENGL  385 

or  ENGL  482  or  ENGL  484  (3) 

ENGL  310,  311,  or  312— English  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  313— American  Literature  (3) 

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature  or  ENGL  453  (3) 

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing  (3) 

EDCI  463— Teaching  of  Reading  (3) 

EDCI  467— Teaching  Writing  (3) 

EDCI  466— Literature  for  Adolescents  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  &  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI    340— Curriculum   &    Instruction    in    Secondary   Education: 

Eng/Spch/Drama  (3) 

EDCI  447— Field  Experience  (1) 

EDCI  448— Student  Teaching  in  Theatre  (6) 

EDCI  441— Student  Teaching  in  English  (6) 

EDCI  440— Student  Teaching  Seminar  (1) 

Course  Code:  EDCI 
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DANCE (DANC) 


ECONOMICS  (ECON) 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Dance  Building.  405-3180 

Professor  and  Chair:  Wiltz 

Professors:  Madden  (Emerita),  Rosen,  A.  Warren,  L.  Warren 

Associate  Professor:  Dunn 

Assistant  Professor:  J.  Frosch-Schroder 

Instructor:  Mayes 

Lecturers:  Drul<er,  Fleitell,  Jackson 

Accompanists:  Freivogel,  Johnson 


The  Major 


Recognizing  that  dance  combines  both  athleticism  and  artistry,  the  dance 
program  offers  comprehensive  technique  and  theory  courses  as  a 
foundation  for  the  dance  professions.  By  developing  an  increasing 
av^areness  of  the  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  aspects  of  movement 
in  general,  the  student  eventually  is  able  to  integrate  his  or  her  own 
particular  mind-body  consciousness  into  a  more  meaningful  w/hole.  To 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  new  movement  skills,  as  well  as  creative  and 
scholarly  insights  in  dance,  the  curriculum  provides  a  structured  breadth  of 
experience  at  the  lower  level.  At  the  upper  level  students  may  either  involve 
themselves  in  various  general  university  electives,  or  they  may  concentrate 
their  energies  in  a  particular  area  of  emphasis  in  dance.  Although  an  area 
of  emphasis  is  not  mandatory,  many  third  and  fourth  year  students  are 
Interested  in  studying  a  singular  aspect  of  dance  in  depth,  such  as 
performance,  choreography,  production/management,  or  general  studies 
(encompassing  dance  history,  literature  and  criticism). 

The  dance  faculty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinguished  teachers, 
choreographers,  and  performers,  each  one  a  specialist  in  his  or  her  own 
field.  Visiting  artists  throughout  the  year  make  additional  contributions  to 
the  program.  There  are  several  performance  and  choreographic 
opportunities  for  all  dance  students,  ranging  from  informal  workshops  to 
fully  mounted  concerts  both  on  and  off  campus. 

Requirements  for  Major 

students  must  complete  57  semester  hours  of  dance  credits.  Of  these,  18 
hours  of  modern  technique  and  four  hours  of  ballet  technique  are  required. 
Majors  may  not  use  more  than  72  DANC  credits  toward  the  total  of  120 
needed  for  graduation.  In  addition  to  the  22  technique  credits  required, 
students  must  distribute  the  remaining  35  credits  as  follows: 

DANC  208,  308,  388— Choreography  I,  II,  III 9 

DANC  102— Rhythmic  Training 2 

DANC  109— Improvisation 2 

DANC  365— Dance  Notation 3 

DANC  200— Introduction  to  Dance 3 

DANC  305— Principles  of  Teaching 3 

DANC  483— Dance  History  II 3 

DANC  370— Kinesiology  for  Dancers 4 

DANC  210— Dance  Production 3 

DANC  485— Seminar  in  Dance 3 

A  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  attained  in  all  dance  courses. 

New,  re-entering  and  transfer  students  are  expected  to  contact  the 
department  following  admission  to  the  university  for  instructions  regarding 
advising  and  registration  procedures.  Although  entrance  auditions  are  not 
required,  some  previous  dance  experience  is  highly  desirable. 

Dance  Concentration 

The  Department  of  Dance  offers  a  Concentration  in  Dance  of  22-24  credits. 
Students  take  14-15  hours  of  specified  core  courses  and  8-9  hours  of 
courses  in  an  emphasis  of  the  student's  choice. 

Course  Code:  DANC 


DECISION  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCES 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Undergraduate  Studies:  3105  Tydings,  405-3505 
Undergraduate  Advisor:  3127A  Tydings,  405-3503 

Professor  and  Chair:  Straszheim 

Professors:  Abraham,  Almon,  Ausubel,  Baily,  Betancourt,  Brechling,  Calvo, 

Clague,  Cropper,  Dardis,  Dorsey.  Drazen,  Haltiwanger,  Hulten,  Kelejian, 

Montgomery,  Mueller,  Murrell,  Dates,  Olson,  Panagariya,  Prucha,  Schelling* 

(Public  Affairs),  Schwab 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett,  Coughlin,  Crampton,  Lyon,  Meyer,  Wallis, 

Weinstein 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Delias,  Evans,  Fikkert,  Hoff,  Kranton, 

Sakellaris,  Sen,  Swamy 

Instructor:  Zeck 

Emeriti:  Bergmann,  Cumberland,  Harris,  McGuire,  O'Connell,  Polakoff, 

Ulmer,  Wonnacott 

•Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

The  Major 

Economics  is  the  study  of  the  production,  pricing,  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  sen/ices  within  societies.  Economists  study  such  problems  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  technical  change,  poverty,  environmental  quality,  and 
foreign  trade.  Economists  also  apply  economics  to  such  diverse  areas  as 
crime,  sexual  roles,  health  care  and  the  elderly,  discrimination,  urban 
development,  and  developing  nation  problems. 

Two  characteristics  of  modern  economics  receive  special  attention  in  the 
Department's  program.  Government  policies  have  profound  effects  on  how 
our  economic  system  performs.  Government  expenditures,  regulations,  and 
taxation  either  directly  or  indirectly  affect  both  households  and  firms. 
Second,  there  is  a  growing  interdependency  among  economies  throughout 
the  world.  Extensive  worldwide  markets  exist  in  which  goods  and  services 
are  traded,  and  capital  and  investments  move  across  national  boundaries. 
Economic  events  in  one  nation  are  often  quickly  transmitted  to  other 
nations. 

Economists  study  these  phenomena  through  the  development  of 
systematic  principles  and  analytic  models  which  describe  how  economic 
agents  behave  and  interact.  These  models  are  the  subject  of  empirical 
testing,  often  using  computers  and  extensive  data  sets. 

The  interests  of  the  faculty,  as  reflected  in  the  course  offerings,  are  both 
theoretical  and  applied.  As  a  large  diverse  department,  the  Economics 
Department  offers  courses  in  all  of  the  major  fields  of  economic  study.  The 
Department's  program  stresses  the  application  of  economic  theory  and 
econometrics  to  current  problems  in  a  large  number  of  fields.  Many 
courses  in  the  Department's  program  analyze  the  role  of  the  government 
and  public  policies  on  the  economy. 

The  program  is  designed  to  serve  both  majors  and  non-majors.  The 
Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of  upper-level  courses  on  particular 
economic  issues  which  can  be  taken  after  one  or  two  semesters  of  basic 
principles.  These  courses  can  be  especially  useful  for  those  planning 
careers  in  law,  business,  or  the  public  sector.  The  program  for  majors  is 
designed  to  serve  those  who  will  seek  employment  immediately  after 
college  as  well  as  those  who  will  pursue  graduate  study. 

Economics  majors  have  a  wide  variety  of  career  options  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  These  include  careers  in  state  and  local  government, 
federal  and  international  agencies,  business,  finance  and  banking, 
journalism,  teaching,  politics  and  law.  Many  economics  majors  pursue 
graduate  work  in  economics  or  another  social  science,  law,  business  or 
public  administration  (public  policy,  health,  urban  and  regional  planning, 
education,  and  industrial  relations). 

Requirements  for  Mqjor 

In  addition  to  the  university's  general  education  (CORE)  requirements,  the 
requirements  for  the  Economics  major  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Economics  (and  Mathematics)  Courses  (36  hours) 

Economics  majors  must  earn  33  credit  hours  in  Economics,  and  3 
credit  hours  in  Mathematics  (MATH  220  or  140),  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  in  each  course. 
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All  majors  must  complete  12  hours  of  core  requirements  with  a 
satisfactory  GPA.  The  core  requirements  include  ECON  201,  ECON 
203,  ECON  305  (formerly  ECON  401)  and  ECON  306.  A 
satisfactory  GPA  must  satisfy  each  of  the  following:  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  each  course;  a  2.5  GPA  in  the  four  courses  comprising  the 
core  requirements;  and  a  2.5  GPA  in  ECON  305  and  306. 

Students  must  also  complete  twenty-one  hours  in  upper  level 
Economics  courses: 

a)  three  hours  in  statistics;  ECON  321  or  BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231 
or  STAT  400; 

b)  three  hours  in  economic  history  or  comparative  systems;  ECON 
310,  ECON  311,  ECON  315,  ECON  380,  or  ECON  410; 

c)  nine  hours  in  courses  with  at  least  one  semester  of 
intermediate  theory  or  economic  statistics  (ECON  321)  as  a 
prerequisite.  The  following  courses  presently  have  this 
prerequisite:  ECON  402,  ECON  407,  ECON  416,  ECON  417, 
ECON  422.  ECON  423,  ECON  425,  ECON  431,  ECON  441, 
ECON  454,  ECON  456,  ECON  460,  ECON  470,  and  ECON  476; 

d)  six  other  hours  in  upper  division  Economics. 

(2)  Additional  Supporting  Courses  (15  hours) 

Students  must  earn  15  hours  of  credit  in  upper  division  courses  in 
addition  to  the  36  hours  of  Economics  (and  Mathematics)  courses 
listed  above  and  the  University's  CORE  requirements.  Upper 
division  courses  include  all  courses  with  a  300  number  and  above 
except  the  Junior  English  writing  class.  Additional  mathematics 
courses  beyond  the  required  mathematics  course  (MATH  220  or 
140),  and  computer  programming  courses  at  the  200  level  and 
above  may  be  counted  as  fulfilling  the  Additional  Support  Course 
Requirement.  Additional  economics  courses  may  be  included 
among  the  15  hours  of  supporting  courses. 

All  courses  meeting  this  Additional  Support  Course  requirement  must 
be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  may  not  be  tal<en  pass- 
fail. 


Study  Sequences  and  Plans  of  Study 

Economics  is  an  analytic  discipline,  building  on  a  core  of  principles,  analytic 
models,  and  statistical  techniques.  Students  must  begin  with  a  foundation 
in  mathematics  and  economic  principles  (ECON  201  and  ECON  203).  A 
more  advanced,  analytic  treatment  of  economics  is  presented  in 
intermediate  theory  (ECON  305  and  ECON  306),  which  is  a  necessary 
background  for  in-depth  study  by  economics  majors. 

The  department  urges  that  the  student  take  ECON  201  and  203  and  MATH 
140  or  220  as  soon  as  possible.  Honors  versions  of  ECON  201  and  203 
are  offered  for  students  seeking  a  more  rigorous  analysis  of  principles, 
departmental  honors  candidates,  and  those  intending  to  attend  graduate 
school.  Admission  is  granted  by  the  department's  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Advising  or  the  University  Honors  Program. 

Courses  in  applied  areas  at  the  300  level  may  be  taken  at  any  point  after 
principles.  However,  majors  will  benefit  by  completing  ECON  305,  ECON 
306,  and  ECON  321  or  its  equivalent  immediately  upon  completion  of 
principles.  While  most  students  take  ECON  305  and  306  in  sequence,  they 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Courses  at  the  400  level  are  generally  more 
demanding,  particularly  those  courses  with  intermediate  theory  as  a 
prerequisite. 

Empirical  research  and  the  use  of  computers  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  economics.  All  students  are  well  advised  to  include  as  many 
statistics,  econometrics,  and  computer  programming  courses  in  their 
curriculum  as  possible. 

Those  students  planning  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  economics  must 
begin  to  prepare  themselves  analytically  for  graduate  work  by  focusing  on 
theory,  statistics,  and  mathematics  in  their  undergraduate  curriculum. 
These  students  should  consider  the  advanced  theory  courses  (ECON  407 
and  ECON  417)  and  the  econometrics  sequence  (ECON  422  and  ECON 
423).  Mastery  of  the  calculus  and  linear  algebra  is  essential  for  success  in 
many  of  the  top  graduate  schools.  Students  should  consider  MATH  140, 
MATH  141,  MATH  240  (or  MATH  400),  MATH  241  and  MATH  246  as  very 
useful  preparation. 


Advising 

The  department  has  academic  advisors  providing  advising  on  a  walk-In 
basis  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Advising,  3127A  Tydings. 

Honors 

The  Economics  Honors  Program  provides  economics  majors  with  the 
opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  a  seminar  format,  with  faculty  supen/ision 
of  seminar  papers  and  an  honors  thesis.  The  Honors  Program  is  designed 
for  students  Intending  to  attend  graduate  school  or  those  seeking  an  in- 
depth  study  of  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  economic  problems. 

The  Honors  Program  is  a  twelve-hour  sequence,  culminating  in  the 
completion  of  a  senior  thesis.  Students  must  complete  ECON  396  (Honors 
Workshop)  and  ECON  397  (Honors  Thesis)  in  their  senior  year,  as  well  as 
two  of  the  following  five  courses:  ECON  407,  417,  422,  423,  425. 
Students  must  complete  these  twelve  hours  with  a  GPA  of  3.5.  ECON  396 
is  offered  only  in  the  fall  term. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  fifteen  hours 
of  economics  with  a  GPA  of  3.25.  Interested  students  should  meet  with  the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  review 
their  curriculum  plans  and  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  program. 

Awards 

The  Dudley  and  Louisa  Dillard  Prize,  currently  $1,000,  is  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  Economics  junior  and  senior  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  program. 

Student  Organizations 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  economics  honorary  society,  meets  regularly  to 
discuss  graduate  study  in  economics  and  other  fields,  employment 
opportunities,  and  recent  economic  trends.  Please  see  the  Undergraduate 
Economics  Secretary,  3105  Tydings,  for  membership  information. 

Course  Code:  ECON 


EDUCATION  POLICY,  PLANNING,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  (EDPA) 

College  of  Education 

2115  Benjamin  Building,  405-3574 

Acting  Chair:  Schmidtlein 

Professors:  Andrews,  Berdahl,  Birnbaum,  Chait,  Clague,  Dubel,  Finkelstein, 

McLoone,  Selden,  Stephens 

Associate  Professors:  Conley,  Goldman,  Herschbach,  Hopkins,  Huden, 

Hultgren,  Schmidtlein,  Splaine 

Assistant  Professors:  Collinson,  Enomoto,  Held 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professors:  Edelstein,  Lawrence 

Emeriti:  Anderson,  Berman,  Carbone,  Dudley,  Newell,  McClure 

The  Department  of  Education  Policy,  Planning  and  Administration  offers 
several  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  include  Foundations  of 
Education  (EDPA  301),  Education  in  Contemporary  American  Society  (EDPA 
201),  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Education  (EDPA  210), 
Technology,  Social  Change,  and  Education  (EDPA  401),  and  Future  of  the 
Human  Community  (EDPA  400).  Some  courses  may  also  satisfy  general 
education  (CORE)  requirements;  check  the  current  Schedule  of  Classes. 

Master's  and  doctoral  programs  are  offered  in  school  administration  and 
supervision,  curriculum  theory  and  development,  foundations  of  education 
and  education  policy,  and  higher  education  administration. 

Course  Code:  EDPA 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (ENEE) 
College  of  Engineering 

2429  A.V.  Williams  Building,  405-3683 

Chair:  Destlerf 

Associate  Chairs:  Blankenship  (External  Relations).  Davist  (Facilities  and 

Services):  Emad  (Graduate  Program);  Pugsley  (Undergraduate  Program) 

Professors:  Abed.  Antonsen.  Saras,  Barbe.  Blankenship,  Chellappa, 

Dagenais,  Davis,  DeClaris,  Destler,  Emad,  Ephremides,  Farvardin,  Frey, 

Geraniotis,  Gligor,  Goldhar,  Granatstein,  Harger,  Ho,  Ja'Ja',  Krisnaprasad, 

Langenberg,  Lee,  Levine,  Makowski,  Marcus,  Mayergoyz,  Melngallis, 

Newcomb.  Orloff.  Ott,  Peckerar  (part-time),  Rabin,  Reiser,  Rhee,  Striffler, 

Taylor,  Tits.  Venkatesan.  Vishkin.  Zaki 

Associate  Professors:  Dayawansa,  Fuja,  Goldsman,  lliadis.  Lawson. 

Milchberg.  Nakajima,  Narayan,  Oruc,  Papamarcou,  Pugsley,  Shamma, 

Shayman,  Silio.  Tretter 

Assistant  Professors:  Greenberg,  Liu,  Milor,  Yang 

Emeriti:  Davisson,  Hochuli,  Ligomenides,  Lin,  Wagner 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Major 

The  Electrical  Engineering  major  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  function 
as  effective  citizens  and  engineers  in  an  increasingly  technological  world  as 
well  as  in  science  and  engineering  subjects.  Depth  as  well  as  breadth  is 
required  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  to  understand  the 
economic,  ecologic,  and  human  factors  involved  in  reaching  the  best 
solutions  to  today's  problems. 

The  basic  foundation  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  engineering  sciences 
is  established  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum.  A  core  of  required 
Electrical  Engineering  courses  is  followed  by  a  flexible  structure  of  electives 
that  allows  either  breadth  or  specialization.  Appropriate  choices  of  electives 
can  prepare  an  Electrical  Engineering  major  for  a  career  as  a  practicing 
engineer  and/or  for  graduate  study. 

Areas  stressed  in  the  major  include  communication  systems,  computer 
systems,  control  systems,  engineering  electromagnetics,  microelectronics, 
and  power  systems.  Within  these  areas  are  courses  in  such  topics  as  solid 
state  electronics,  integrated  circuits,  lasers,  communications  engineering, 
computer  design,  power  engineering,  digital  signal  processing,  antenna 
design,  and  many  others.  Project  courses  allow  undergraduate  students  to 
undertake  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  in  an 
area  of  mutual  interest. 


Requirements  for  Major 

Requirements  for  the  Electrical  Engineering  major  include  thorough 
preparation  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering  science. 
Elective  courses  must  include  both  Electrical  Engineering  courses  and 
technical  courses  outside  the  department.  A  sample  program  for  the 
portion  of  the  program  following  the  common  freshman  year  in  Engineering 
is  shown  below.  (See  College  of  Engineering  section  for  suggested 
Freshman  Year  program.) 

Semester 

I  II 
Sophomore  Year 

CORE 3  3 

Math  246 — Differential  Equations 3 

Math  241— Analysis  III 4 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics 4  4 

ENES  240 — Engineering  Computation 3 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

ENEE  204— Basic  Circuit  Theory 3 

ENEE  244— Digital  Logic  Design 3 

Total 16  17 

Jiailor  Year 

Math  XXX  (Elect.  Advanced  Math?) 3 

ENEE  302— Analog  Electronics 3 

ENEE  305 — Fundamental  Laboratory 2 

ENEE  312— Digital  Electronics 3 

ENEE  322— Signal  &  System  Theory 3 

ENEE  324— Engineering  Probability 3 

ENEE  350 — Computer  Organization 3 

ENEE  380 — Electromagnetic  Theory 3 

ENEE  381— Elect.  Wave  Propagation 3 

ENEE  XXX— Advanced  Elective  Lab.' 2 


CORE 3 

Total 17 

Senior  Year 

Electives' 6 

Advanced  Elective  Lab' 2 

CORE 6 

Total 14 


'See  details  of  CORE  in  Chapter  5. 

The  twenty-five  credits  of  electives  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  13  credits  must  be  400-level  ENEE  courses,  including  at  least  four 
credits  of  advanced  laboratory  courses. 

(2)  12  credrts  must  be  non-electrical  engineering  (mathematics,  physics, 
other  fields  of  engineering,  etc.)  and  must  be  selected  from  the  Electrk;al 
Engineering  Department's  approved  list;  at  least  three  credits  of  these  nine 
must  be  a  4(X>-level  MATH  course  from  the  departmental  list. 

Admission 

Admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  departments  (see 
College  of  Engineering  section  on  Entrance  Requirements). 

Advising 

Nearly  all  of  the  faculty  in  Electrical  Engineering  function  as  undergraduate 
advisors.  Departmental  approval  is  required  for  registration  in  all  upper- 
division  courses  in  the  major.  The  department's  Undergraduate  Office 
(2429  A.V.  Williams  Building.  405-3685)  is  the  contact  point  for 
undergraduate  advising  questions. 

Financial  Assistance 

Several  corporate  scholarships  are  administereo  through  the  department. 
Information  and  scholarship  applications  are  available  from  either  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Undergraduate  Office.  2429  A.V.  Williams  Building. 
405-3685.  or  the  College  of  Engineering  Student  Affairs  Office.  1131 
Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3860 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  Electrical  Engineering  department  annually  gives  a  variety  of  academic 
performance  and  seaice  av/ards.  iRformation  on  critena  and  eligibility  is 
available  from  the  department's  Unaergraduate  Office.  Majors  in  Electrical 
Engineering  participate  in  the  Engineering  Honors  Program.  See  the  College 
of  Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog  for  further  information. 

Department  Honors  Program 

The  Electrical  Erginee'ng  Hc-ors  P'ogram  is  intended  to  provide  a  more 
challenging  anc  rewarding  jrae'g-aa^ale  exse'-erce  *or  the  best  students 
pursuing  baccalaureate  ceg'ees  r,  Eectncal  Engireenng.  Honors  sections 
are  offered  in  almost  all  technical  courses  in  the  freshmen,  sophomore. 
and  junior  years,  and  a  capstone  honors  design  project  is  taken  during  the 
senior  year.  Students  completing  the  program  with  at  least  a  3.0  average 
on  a  4.0  scale  will  have  their  participation  in  the  program  indicated  on  their 
B.S.  diploma.  For  further  information  contact  Dr.  James  Pugsley  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Undergraduate  Office  (AVW  2429). 


Student  Organizations 


There  is  an  active  Student  Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE).  Information  and  memt)ership  applications  are 
available  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  undergraduate  lounge,  0107 
Engineering  Classroom  Building.  Equally  active  is  the  chapter  of  Eta  Kappa 
Nu,  the  nationwide  Electrical  Engineenng  honorary  society.  Information  on 
eligibility  can  be  obtained  from  the  EE  Undergraduate  lounge,  from  the 
departmental  Undergraduate  Office,  or  from  the  College  Student  Affairs 
Office. 

Course  Code:  ENEE 
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DEGREE  IN 


College  of  Engineering 

1131  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3855 

General  Regulations  for  the  B.S.  Engineering 
Degree 

All  undergraduate  students  in  engineering  will  select  their  major  field 
sponsoring  department  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year  regardless  of 
whether  they  plan  to  proceed  to  a  designated  or  an  undesignated  degree.  A 
student  wishing  to  elect  the  undesignated  degree  program  may  do  so  at 
any  time  following  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year,  or  a  minimum  of 
fifty  earned  credits  towards  any  engineering  degree,  and  at  least  one 
semester  prior  to  the  time  the  student  expects  to  receive  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  As  soon  as  the  student  elects  to  seek  an 
undesignated  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering,  the  student's 
curriculum  planning,  guidance,  and  counseling  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  "Undesignated  Degree  Program  Advisor"  in  the  primary  field 
department.  The  student  must  file  an  "Application  for  Admission  to 
Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering"  with  the 
dean's  office  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  candidacy  form  must  be 
approved  by  the  chair  of  the  primary  field  department,  the  primary 
engineering,  and  the  secondary  field  advisors  and  the  college  faculty 
committee  on  "Undesignated  Degree  Programs."  This  committee  has  the 
responsibility  for  implementing  all  approved  policies  pertaining  to  this 
program  and  reviewing  and  acting  on  the  candidacy  forms  filed  by  the 
student. 

Specific  university  and  college  academic  regulations  apply  to  this 
undesignated  degree  program  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the 
conventional  designated  degree  programs.  For  example,  the  academic 
regulations  of  the  university  apply  and  the  college  requirement  of  2.0  G.P.A. 
in  the  major  field  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  applies.  For  the 
purpose  of  implementation  of  such  academic  rules,  the  credits  in  the 
primary  engineering  field  and  the  credits  in  the  secondary  field  are 
considered  to  count  as  the  "major"  for  such  academic  purposes. 

Options  of  the  "B.S.  Engineering"  Program 

The  'B.S.  Engineering"  program  is  designed  to  serve  three  primary 
functions:  (1)  to  prepare  those  students  who  wish  to  use  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  their  engineering  education  as  preparation  for  entry  into  post- 
baccalaureate  study  in  such  fields  as  medicine,  law,  or  business 
administration;  (2)  to  provide  the  basic  professional  training  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  continue  their  engineering  studies  on  the  graduate 
level  in  one  of  the  new  interdisciplinary  fields  of  engineering  such  as 
environmental  engineering,  bio-medical  engineering,  systems  engineering, 
and  many  others;  and  finally  (3)  to  educate  those  students  who  do  not  plan 
a  normal  professional  career  in  a  designated  engineering  field  but  wish  to 
use  a  broad  engineering  education  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  sen/e  in  one 
or  more  of  the  many  auxiliary  or  management  positions  of  engineering 
related  industries.  The  program  is  designed  to  give  the  maximum  flexibility 
for  tailoring  a  program  to  the  specific  future  career  plans  of  the  student.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives,  the  program  has  two  optional  paths:  an 
engineering  option  and  an  applied  science  option. 

The  engineering  option,  which  is  ABET  accredited,  should  be  particularly 
attractive  to  those  students  contemplating  graduate  study  or  professional 
employment  in  the  interdisciplinary  engineering  fields,  such  as 
environmental  engineering,  bio-engineering,  bio-medical,  systems  and 
control  engineering,  and  manufacturing  engineering,  or  for  preparatory  entry 
into  a  variety  of  newer  or  interdisciplinary  areas  of  graduate  study.  For 
example,  a  student  contemplating  graduate  work  in  environmental 
engineering  might  combine  chemical  and  civil  engineering  for  his  or  her 
program;  a  student  interested  in  systems  and  control  engineering  graduate 
work  might  combine  electrical  engineering  with  aerospace,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  engineering. 

The  applied  science  option,  which  is  not  ABET  accredited,  should  be 
particularly  attractive  to  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  pursue  a 
professional  engineering  career  but  wish  to  use  the  rational  and 
developmental  abilities  fostered  by  an  engineering  education  as  a  means 
of  furthering  career  objectives.  Graduates  of  the  applied  science  option 
may  aspire  to  graduate  work  and  an  ultimate  career  in  a  field  of  science, 
law,  medicine,  business,  or  a  variety  of  other  attractive  opportunities  which 
build  on  a  combination  of  engineering  and  a  field  of  science.  Entrance 


Semester  Hours 

Applied 

Engineering 

Science 

15 

15 

3 

3 

6 

6 

24(Engr.) 

18  (Engr.) 

12(Engr.) 

12  (Sci.) 

6  (Tech.) 

9  or  10 

3  or  2 

66 

66 

requirements  for  law  and  medical  schools  can  be  met  readily  under  tbe 
format  of  this  program.  In  the  applied  science  program,  any  field  in  the 
university  in  which  the  student  may  earn  a  B.S.  degree  is  an  acceptable 
secondary  science  field,  thus  affording  the  student  a  maximum  flexibility  of 
choice  for  personal  career  planning. 

Minimum  Requirements 

Listed  below  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  B.S.  Engineering 
degree  with  either  an  engineering  option  or  an  applied  science  option.  The 
sixty-six  semester  credit  hours  required  for  the  completion  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  are  superimposed  upon  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
curriculum  of  the  chosen  primary  field  of  engineering.  The  student,  thus, 
does  not  make  a  decision  whether  to  take  the  designated  or  the 
undesignated  degree  in  an  engineering  field  until  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year.  In  fact,  the  student  can  probably  delay  the  decision  until  the  spring 
term  of  the  junior  year  with  little  or  no  sacrifice,  thus  affording  ample  time 
for  decision-making.  Either  program  may  be  taken  on  the  regular  four-year 
format  or  under  the  Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative  Engineering  Education. 

JunlorSenlor  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  B.S. — Engineering 


Option: 

CORE 

Mathematics  Physical  Sci. 2., 

Engineering  Sciences^^ 

Primary  Field^^ 

Secondary  Reld^^ 

Approved  Electives^ 

Sr.  Research/Project" 

Total 


Engineering  fields  of  concentration  available  under  the  B.S.  Engineering 
program  as  primary  field  within  either  the  engineering  option  or  the  applied 
science  option  are  aerospace  engineering,  engineering  materials, 
agricultural  engineering,  fire  protection  engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  nuclear  engineering,  and 
electrical  engineering.  All  engineering  fields  of  concentration  may  be  used 
as  a  secondary  field  within  the  engineering  option. 

lEngineering  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  this  degree,  are  those  courses  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  prefixed  by  ENES  or  in  any  engineering  field 
including  the  primary  or  secondary  field  of  engineering  concentration. 
?A  minimum  of  fifty  percent  of  the  coursework  in  the  mathematics,  physical 
sciences,  engineering  science  and  elective  areas  must  be  at  the  300  or 
400  course  number  level. 

3AII  of  the  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  fields  of  concentration  requirements 
(thirty-six  semester  hours  in  the  engineering  option  and  thirty  in  the  applied 
science  option)  must  be  at  the  300  course  number  level  or  above.  In 
addition,  three  courses  with  laboratory  experience  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  program. 

"For  the  applied  science  option  each  student  is  required,  unless  specifically 
excused;  and  if  excused,  fifteen  semester  hours  of  approved  electives  will 
be  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  a  senior  level  project  or  research 
assignment  relating  the  engineering  and  science  fields  of  concentration. 
5|n  the  engineering  option,  the  six  semester  hours  of  electives  must  be 
technical  (math,  physical  sciences,  or  engineering  sciences),  but  may  not 
be  in  the  primary  or  secondary  fields  of  concentration.  In  the  applied 
science  option,  the  approved  electives  should  be  selected  to  strengthen 
the  student's  program  consistent  with  career  objectives.  Courses  in  the 
primary  or  secondary  fields  of  concentration  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
approved  electives  requirement. 

^For  the  engineering  option,  the  program  must  contain  the  proper  design 
component,  as  specified  by  the  ABET  requirements.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  students  and  their  advisors  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  are  satisfied 
by  the  appropriate  selection  of  courses  in  the  primary  and  secondary  fields 
of  concentration.  As  part  of  the  required  design  component,  all  students, 
except  those  choosing  Nuclear  Engineering  as  a  primary  field,  must 
complete  ENME  404. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
(ENGL) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

3101  S.  Campus  Surge  Bldg..  405-3809 

Undergraduate  Advisors:  2115  SCP.  405-3825 
Freshman  English  Office:  3119  SCP.  405-3771 
Professional  Writing  Program:  3119  SCP,  405-3762 

Chair:  Coletti 

Professors:  Auchard.  Berlin,  Bryer,  Carretta,  Coletti,  Coogan,  Cross, 
Fraistat,  Freedman  (Emeritus).  Fry,  D.  Hamilton.  Handelman^,  Holton, 
Hovey  (Emeritus),  Howard,  Isaacs,  Jellema  (Emeritus).  Kauffman,  Koll<er, 
Kornblatt,  Lanserf,  Lawson,  Lutwack  (Emeritus),  Miller  (Emerita),  Murphy 
(Emeritus),  Myers  (Emeritus).  Panichas  (Emeritus).  Pearson,  W.  Peterson. 
Plumly.  Russell.  Salamanca  (Emeritus),  Schoenbaum  (Emeritus),  Trousdale. 
Turner,  Vitzthum,  Washington,  Whittemore  (Emeritus),  Winton,  Wyatt 
Associate  Professors:  Auerbach.  Barry.  Caramello.  Cartwright.  Cate. 
Coleman,  Collier,  Dobin,  Donawerth,  Fahnestock,  Rieger,  Grossman,  G. 
Hamilton.  Hammond.  Herman.  Kleine.  Leinwand.  Leonardi.  Levine. 
Loizeaux.  Mack.  Marcuse.  Moser.  Norman.  C.  Peterson.  Robinson,  Smith. 
Weber  (Emeritus).  Van  Egmond 

Assistant  Professors:  Cohen,  King,  Levin,  Lindemann,  Logan,  McDowell, 
Ray,  Richardson,  Rutherford,  Schilb,  Sherman,  Upton,  Wang 
Instructors:  Di  Paolo.  Miller,  Ryan,  Shapiro,  Terchek 
'Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Major 

The  English  major  was  designed  with  three  purposes  in  mind:  1)  to  give 
students  a  sense  of  the  variety  of  literature  written  in  English  over  the 
centuries:  2)  to  help  English  majors  develop  their  abilities  to  think  carefully 
and  to  express  themselves  well;  and  3)  to  introduce  students  to  the 
debates  about  literature  that  shape  our  intellectual  lives.  An  English  major 
is  good  professional  preparation  for  a  career  in  the  law,  government, 
journalism,  business,  communication,  teaching,  or  any  field  that  requires 
strong  analytical  and  communication  skills. 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  English  major  requires  39  credits  in  English  beyond  the  two  required 
University  writing  courses. 

The  English  major  has  three  parts.  The  Core  Requirements  assure  that 
students  read  widely  and  become  aware  of  the  questions  an  inquiring 
reader  might  ask  of  a  text.  The  Concentration  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  read  more  deeply  in  an  area  of  special  interest.  The  Electives 
allow  students  to  explore  other  areas  of  interest. 

Core  Requirements  (18  credits) 

All  to  be  taken  at  the  300-  or  400-level 

1.  English  301:  Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature.  Majors 
must  take  301  before  they  take  other  300-  or  400-  level  English 
courses.  We  recommend  it  be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year. 

2.  A  course  in  British  Literature  emphasizing  literature  written  before 
1670. 

3.  A  second  course  in  British  Literature  emphasizing  literature  before 
1900. 

4.  A  course  in  American  Literature. 

5.  A  course  in  the  literature  of  a)  African-Americans,  b)  peoples  of 
color,  or  c)  women. 

6.  A  senior  seminar,  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Concentrations  (12  credits) 

(Four  courses  beyond  the  Core  Requirements) 

Students  choose  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Brrtish  and  American  Literature 

2.  American  Literature 

3.  Language.  Writing,  and  Rhetoric 

4.  Creative  Writing 

5.  Literature  of  the  African  Diaspora 

6.  Mythology  and  Folklore 

7.  Literature  by  Women 

8.  International  Literature  (special  permission  required) 

9.  Cultural  Studies  (special  permission  required) 

10.  Student  Specified  Concentration  (special  permission  required) 


Electives  (9  credits):  Chosen  in  consultation  with  an  advisor. 

Only  two  200-level  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  No  course 
with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  major  or  supporting 
area  requirements.  For  further  details  on  requirements,  contact  the  English 
Department's  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  (2115  SCP.  405-3825). 

English  Education 

In  conjunction  wrth  the  College  of  Education,  the  English  Department  offers 
a  special  SScredit  program  for  students  wishing  to  major  in  English  and 
earn  a  certificate  to  teach  English  on  the  secondary  level.  For  a  list  of 
requirements,  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  (2115  SCP. 
405-3825). 

Honors 

The  English  Department  offers  an  extensive  Honors  Program,  primarily  for 
majors  but  open  to  others  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  Honors 
Committee.  Interested  students  should  ask  for  detailed  information  from 
an  English  Department  advisor  as  early  as  possible  in  their  college  careers. 

The  Writing  Center 

The  Writing  Center.  2105  SCP.  405-3785.  provides  free  tutorial  assistance 
to  students  with  writing  assignments.  English  101  students  generally  work 
with  student  tutors.  English  391/2/3/4/5  students  usually  work  with 
tutors  who  are  retired  professionals.  Appointments  are  recommended,  but 
walk-ins  are  welcome  based  on  availability  of  tutors.  Students,  faculty,  and 
staff  with  questions  about  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  word  choice,  or 
documentation  can  call  the  Writing  Center's  Grammar  Hotline  at  405-3787. 

Course  Code:  ENGL 


ENTOMOLOGY  (ENTM) 
College  of  Life  Sciences 

1302  Symons  Hall.  405-3911 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Raupp 

Professors:  Barbosa.  Bickley  (Emeritus).  Bottrell,  Davidson.  Denno. 

Harrison  (Emeritus).  Hellman.  Jones  (Emeritus).  Ma,  Menzer  (Emeritus), 

Messersmith  (Emeritus),  Raupp,  Scott.  Steinhauer  (Emeritus),  Wood 

(Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,  Dively,  Lamp,  Linduska,  Mitter,  Nelson, 

Regie  r 

Assistant  Professors:  O'Brochta,  Roderick,  Thome 

Assistant  Research  Scientist  Sina 


The  Major 

This  specialization  area  prepares  students  for  careers  or  graduate  work  in 
any  of  the  specialized  areas  of  entomology.  Professional  entomologists  are 
engaged  in  fundamental  and  applied  research  in  university,  government, 
and  private  laboratories;  regulatory  and  control  activities  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies;  commercial  pest  control  and  pest  management  services; 
sales  and  development  programs  with  chemical  companies  and  other 
commercial  organizations;  consulting,  extension  work;  and  teaching. 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Students  should  work  closely  with  their  advisors  in 
choosing  electives. 

Requirements  for  Specialization 

See  Biological  Sciences  in  this  catalog  and  Entomology  advisor  for  specific 
program  requirements. 

Course  Code:  ENTM 
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FAMILY  STUDIES  (FMST) 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERING  (ENFP) 


College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance 

1204  Mane  Mount  Hall.  405-3672 

Professor  and  Chair;  Billingsley 

Professors:  Epstein,  Gaylin,  Koblinsky 

Associate  Professors:  Anderson,  Leslie,  Myricks,  Rubin,  Wallen 

Assistant  Professors:  Mokhtari,  Randolph 

Lecturer:  Werlinich 

Instructors:  Millstein,  Zeiger 


College  of  Engineering 

0151  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-3992 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Spivak 

Professors:  Brannigan,  Quintiere.  Spivak 

Associate  Professor:  Mowrer 

Assistant  Professor:  Milke 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Bathurst,  Beitel,  Gagnon,  Levin 

Emeritus:  Bryan 


The  Major 

The  major  in  Family  Studies  emphasizes  an  understanding  of  the  family  as 
the  primary  social  institution  linking  individuals  to  their  world.  The  program 
has  three  interrelated  foci:  1)  the  family  as  a  unique  and  dynamic  social 
unit.  2)  the  development  and  functioning  of  the  individuals  within  the 
family,  and  3)  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  its  larger  socio-cultural. 
historical  and  economic  context.  The  course  of  study  stresses  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  individuals  throughout  the  family  life 
span,  interpersonal  relations,  and  resource  use.  Education  about  family  life 
issues  such  as  family  life  enrichment.  Intergenerational  relations,  family 
crises,  legal  problems,  and  changing  family  forms  and  lifestyles  are 
studied.  Intervention  strategies  alleviating  and  preventing  family  problems 
and  an  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  relationships  between  families  and 
the  policies,  practices,  and  management  of  institutions  and  organizations 
are  offered.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  to  be  educators  and  have 
careers  in  direct  service  roles  and  mid-level  management  and  policy 
positions  emphasizing  family.  Opportunities  exist  in  public,  private  and  non- 
profit agencies  and  institutions  working  with  family  members,  entire  family 
units  or  family  issues.  Graduates  also  will  be  prepared  for  graduate  study 
in  the  family  sciences,  human  services  administration,  and  other  social  and 
behavioral  science  disciplines  and  professions. 

Curriculum 

(a)  Major  subject  area:  A  grade  of  C  or  better  Is  required  In  these 
courses. 

FMST  302— Research  Methods  (3) 

FMST  330— Family  Theories  and  Patterns  (3) 

FMST  332— Children  in  Families  (3) 

FMST  347— Internship  and  Analysis  (3) 

FMST  381— Poverty.  Affluence,  and  Families  (3) 

FMST  383 — Delivery  of  Human  Services  to  Families  (3) 

FMST  432 — Intergenerational  Aspects  of  Family  Living  (3) 

FMST  487— Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems  (3) 

(b)  Sb(  additional  departmental  credits  must  be  selected  from  any  other 
FMST  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Independent  study  (FMST  399) 
and  field  wortt  (FMST  386,  FMST  387).  Must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

EDMS  451— Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  (3)  OR 

STAT  100— Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3)  OR 

SOCY  105 — Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social  Problems 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3)  AND  ECON  203— Principles  of 

Economics  11  (3)  OR  ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

SPCH  100 — Foundations  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

OR  SPCH  107 —  Speech  Communication:  Principles  and  Practices  (3) 

OR  SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

(c)  Additional  Core  Courses.  Required  of  all  majors.  All  students  must 
earn  a  grade  of  C  or  better  In  all  courses  applied  toward  satisfaction 
of  the  major. 

Course  Code;  FMST 


RNANCE 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


The  Major 

The  fire  protection  engineering  major  is  concemed  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  problems  of  preventing  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire, 
explosion,  and  related  hazards,  and  of  evaluating  and  eliminating 
hazardous  conditions. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  fire  protection  engineering  are  relatively  well- 
defined  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  a  modern  industrialized 
society  has  become  a  specialized  activity.  Control  of  the  hazards  in 
manufacturing  processes  calls  for  an  understanding  not  only  of  measures 
for  protection,  but  of  the  processes  themselves.  Often  the  most  effective 
solution  to  the  problem  of  safeguarding  a  hazardous  operation  lies  in  the 
modification  of  special  extinguishing  equipment.  The  fire  protection 
engineer  must  be  prepared  to  decide  in  any  given  case  what  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  solution  of  the  fire  prevention  problem.  His  or  her 
recommendations  are  often  based  not  only  on  sound  principles  of  fire 
protection  but  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  special  problems  of  the 
individual  property. 

Modern  fire  protection  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  which  the  student  must  understand  in  principle  before  he  or  she 
can  apply  them  to  special  problems.  The  fire  protection  curriculum 
emphasizes  the  scientific,  technical,  and  humanitarian  aspects  of  fire 
protection  engineering  and  the  development  of  the  individual  student. 

The  problems  and  challenges  which  confront  the  fire  protection  engineer 
include  the  reduction  and  control  of  fire  hazards  due  to  processes  subject 
to  fire  or  explosion  in  respect  to  design,  installation  and  handling,  involving 
both  physical  and  human  factors;  the  use  of  buildings  and  transportation 
facilities  to  restrict  the  spread  of  fire  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
occupants  in  case  of  fire;  the  design,  installation  and  maintenance  of  fire 
'  detection  and  extinguishing  devices  and  systems;  and  the  organization  and 
education  of  persons  for  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Semester 
I  II 

Sophomore  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

Math  240— Linear  Algebra  OR  Math  241— Calculus 4 

Math  246 — Differential  Equations  for  Scientists 

and  Engineers 3 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics 4  4 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

ENFP  251— Introduction  to  Fire  Protection  Engineering 3 

ENFP  290— Fire  Protection  Fluids 3 

Total 18        16 

Junior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

CMSC  104— Fortran  Programming  (4)  OR 

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation  (3) 3-4 

ENME  320— Thermodynamics  OR 

ENCH  300 — Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics  3 

ENCE  300— Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials  OR 

ENME  310— Mechanics  of  Deformable  Solids    3 

ENCE  330— Fluid  Mechanics 3 

ENFP  310— Fire  Protection  Systems  Design  I 3 

ENFP  315— Fire  Protection  Systems  Design  11 3 

ENFP  320— Pyrometrics  of  Materials 3 

ENFP  312  Heat  Transfer  Applications  in  Fire  Protection 3 

Approved  Electives 2  2 

Total 17-18       17 


96  Food  Science  Program 

Sentor  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3 

ENNU  310 — Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  OR 

ENEE  300 — Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering 3 

ENFP  421— Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis 3 

ENFP  415— Fire  Dynamics 3 

ENFP  411 — Fire  Protection  Hazard  Analysis  

ENFP  416— Problem  Synthesis  and  Design      

Technical  Electives' 3 

Total 15 


Minimum  Degree  Credits:  120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all  department, 

college,  and  University  requirements. 

•Three  credits  of  technical  electives  must  be  in  ENFP. 

Admission 

Admission  requirements  are  identical  to  those  set  by  the  College  of 
Engineering  (see  College  of  Engineering  section  on  Entrance 
Requirements). 

Advising 

Mandatory  advising  by  Department  faculty  is  required  of  all  students  every 
semester.  Students  schedule  their  advising  appointments  in  the 
Departnnent  Office,  0151  Engineering  Classroom  Building.  405-3992. 

Fieldwork  and  Internship  Opportunities 

Part-time  and  summer  professional  experience  opportunities  and  paid 
internship  information  is  available  in  the  Department  Office.  0151 
Engineering  Classroom  Building.  Coordinator:  S.M.  Spivak.  405-6651. 

Financial  Assistance 

Scholarships  and  grants  are  available  to  students  in  the  Department  from 
organizational  and  corporate  sponsors.  Information  is  available  on 
eligibility,  financial  terms  and  retention  criteria  in  the  Department  Office. 
0151  Engineering  Classroom  Building. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Academic  achievement  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Department  and  the 
student  professional-honor  societies.  These  awards  are  presented  at  the 
annual  College  of  Engineering  Honors  Convocation.  Eligibility  criteria  for 
these  awards  are  available  in  the  Department  Office,  0151  Engineering 
Classroom  Building.  Qualified  students  in  the  department  are  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  College  of  Engineenng  honors  program. 

Student  Organizations 

The  department  honor  society.  Salamander,  is  open  to  academically  eligible 
junior  and  senior  students.  The  University  of  Maryland  student  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Rre  Protection  Engineers  is  the  professional  society  for  all 
interested  students  in  the  department.  Information  on  both  organizations 
may  be  obtained  from  current  members  in  the  student  lounge,  1123 
Engineering  Laboratory  Building,  405-3999. 

Course  code:  ENFP 


FOOD  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

Please  see  entry  for  Nutrition  and  Food  Science. 


FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES  (FREN) 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

3106C  Jimenez  Han.  405-4024 

Professor  and  Chair:  Tarica 

Professors:  Conde.  Rnk.  MacBain,  C.  Russell,  Therhen 

Associate  Professors:  Black.  Brami.  Falvo,  Hage,  Joseph,  Mossman. 

Verdaguer 

Assistant  Professor  Kinginger 

Lecturers:  Amodeo.  Barrabini.  Bondurant.  C.P.  Russell 

Affiliate  Lecturer:  Jacoby 

Emeritus:  Bingham 

French  is  one  of  the  world's  great  languages  of  culture,  providing  access  to 
an  outstanding  body  of  literature  and  criticism,  studies  in  the  arts,  the 
humanrties.  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  and  career  opportunities  in 
commerce,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  academic  world.  The  department  seeks 
to  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  cultural  awareness  and  intellectual 
growth.  It  hosts  active  student  clubs  and  a  chapter  of  a  national  honor 
society.  It  sponsors  a  study-abroad  program  (Maryland-in-Nice)  and  works 
actively  with  the  language  clusters  of  the  Language  House. 


The  French  Major 


The  undergraduate  major  in  French  consists  of  thirty-six  hours  of  French 
courses  above  FREN  203.  Three  options,  ail  having  t.ne  same  core,  lead  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree:  (1)  French  language  ara  literature.  (2)  French 
language  and  culture,  and  (3)  French/lntemationai  Business.  No  grade 
lower  than  C  may  t>e  used  toward  the  major.  Students  intending  to  apply  for 
teacher  certification  should  consult  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Advising 
as  early  as  possible  for  proper  planning. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e..  203, 
204,  301,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level  language 
acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be  taken  for 
credrL 

Core  required  of  ail  majors  (9  credits):  FREN  204,  250. 
301. 

Additional  requirements  outside  French  for  all  three  options:  twelve  credits 
in  supporting  courses  as  approved  by  department,  or  at  least  twelve  credits 
(SIX  credits  at  200  level  and  six  credits  at  300-400  level)  in  one  specific 
area,  representing  a  coordinated  plan  of  study. 

French  Language  and  Literature  Option  (27  credits) 

In  addition  to  core:  FREN  351.  352:  311  or  312  or  404:  401  or  405;  302 
or  402;  four  additional  400-level  courses  of  which  three  must  be  in 
literature  (only  of>e  of  FREN  475.  478.  479  may  count  towards  the  meijor). 

French  Language  and  Culture  Option  (27  credits) 

In  addition  to  core:  FREN  351.  352:  311  or  312  or  404:  302  or  401  or 
402:  471  or  472:  473;  three  addrtional  400-level  courses  (only  one  of 
FREN  475.  478.  479  may  count  towards  the  major). 

French  and  International  Business  Option  (27  credits) 

In  addition  to  core:  miU  302.  303,  306.  311.  312:  401  or  402:  406. 
473.  474. 

Honors 

A  stjce-t  •^ay  choose  to  do  a  departmental  Honors  version  of  either  the 
F-er-c-  Language  and  Literature  Option  or  the  French  Language  and  Culture 
Opt.on.  Tne  requirements  are  the  same  except  that  at  least  three  of  the 
upper-level  courses,  beginning  with  FREN  351.  must  be  taken  in  the  'H' 
version,  and  that,  in  additkjn  to  those  courses  regularly  taken  for  the  m«yor, 
the  Honors  student  will  take  FREN  495H  (Honors  Thesis),  for  a  totel  of  39 
hours  in  French.  For  further  information,  consult  the  coordinator  of  the 
French  Honors  Program. 


Geography  97 

405-3140.  Supporting  courses  generally  are  related  to  the  area  of  specialty 
in  geography.  The  pass-fail  option  is  not  applicable  to  major  or  supporting 
courses.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course  is  required  for  major  and 
supporting  courses. 

The  required  courses  for  geography  majors  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Geography  Core  (GEOG  201,  202,  203,  211,  305,  310) 16 

An  additional  techniques  course  (selected  from  370, 

372,  373,  380) 3 

A  regional  course 3 

Elective  systematic  courses 15 

Total 37 

The  Geography  Core 

The  following  six  courses  form  the  minimum  essential  base  on  which 
advanced  work  in  geography  can  be  built: 

GEOG  201 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 3 

GEOG  202— The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective 3 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography 3 

GEOG  211 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory 1 

GEOG  305 — Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 3 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography 3 

The  four  lower  division  courses  are  to  be  completed  prior  to  GEOG  310  and 
all  other  upper  division  courses.  GEOG  201,  202.  and  203  may  be  taken  in 
any  order  and  a  student  may  register  for  more  than  one  in  any  semester. 
GEOG  211  may  be  taken  concurrent  with,  or  after  taking  GEOG  201.  GEOG 
305  is  prerequisite  to  GEOG  310.  GEOG  310  is  designed  specifically  as  a 
preparation  to  upper  level  work  and  should  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the 
junior  year.  Upon  consultation  with  a  department  advisor,  a  reasonable  load 
of  other  upper  level  work  in  geography  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
GEOG  310.  Completion  of  GEOG  310  satisfies  for  geography  majors  only 
the  upper  level  English  composition  requirement. 

The  techniques  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  one  of  the  following: 
GEOG  370:  Cartographic  Principles,  GEOG  372:  Remote  Sensing,  GEOG 
373:  Computer  Mapping,  and  GEOG  380:  Local  Field  Course. 


The  Italian  Major 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Italian  consists  of  36  hours  of  Italian  courses 
above  ITAL  203.  To  satisfy  the  major  requirements,  students  must  take  the 
following  courses:  the  language  sequence:  ITAL  204,  211,  301,  and  either 
302  or  311;  the  literature  sequence:  251,  351,  352;  five  courses  at  the 
400  level.  No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  major 
requirements.  Additional  requirements  outside  Italian:  12  credits  in 
supporting  courses  as  approved  by  the  Department;  or  at  least  12  credits 
(six  credits  at  the  200  level  and  six  credits  at  the  300-400  level)  in  one 
specific  area,  representing  a  coordinated  plan  of  study. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  203. 
204,  301,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level  language 
acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be  taken  for 
credit. 

Romance  Languages 

Either  French  or  Italian,  or  both,  may  senre  as  components  of  this  major 
(see  the  entry  on  the  Romance  Language  Program  below). 

Course  Code:  FREN,  ITAL 


GEOGRAPHY (GEOG) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

1113  Lefrak  Hall,  405-4050 

Chair:  Townshend 

Professors:  Goward,  Leatherman,  Townshend,  Wiedel 

Associate  Professors:  Brodsky,  Christian,  Cirrincione*  (Curriculum  and 

Instruction),  Groves,  Kearney,  Mitchell,  Prince,  Thompson 

Assistant  Professor:  Dubayah 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Broome,  Eney,  Ernst.  Frieswyk,  Olsen 

Professor  Emeritus:  Harper 

'Joint  Appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

Adjunct  Faculty:  Cebrian,  Williams 


The  Major 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Many  students  find  that  the  multiple 
perspectives  of  geography  form  an  excellent  base  for  a  liberal  arts 
education.  The  abilities  to  write  clearly  and  to  synthesize  information  and 
concepts  are  valued  highly  in  geographical  education  and  practice. 
Students  of  geography  must  master  substantive  knowledge  either  in  the 
physical/natural  sciences  or  in  the  behavioral/social  sciences  in  addition 
to  methodological  knowledge.  International  interests  are  best  pursued  with 
complementary  study  in  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 

The  central  question  in  geographical  study  is  "where?"  Geographers 
research  locational  questions  of  the  natural  environment,  of  social  and 
economic  systems,  and  of  past  human  activity  on  the  land.  Students  of 
geography  must  master  a  variety  of  techniques  that  are  useful  in  locational 
analysis,  including  computer  applications  and  mapping,  map  making  or 
cartography,  air-photo  interpretation  and  remote  sensing,  field  observation, 
statistical  analysis,  and  mathematical  modelling. 

Increasingly,  geographers  apply  their  combined  methodological  and 
substantive  knowledge  towards  the  solution  of  society's  problems.  Some 
graduates  find  geography  to  be  an  excellent  background  for  careers  in 
defense  and  intelligence,  journalism,  law,  travel  and  tourism,  the  nonprofit 
sector,  and  business  and  management.  Most  professional  career  positions 
in  geography  require  graduate  training.  Many  geographers  take  positions  in 
scientific  research,  planning,  management  and  policy  analysis  for  both 
government  and  private  agencies. 

Major  Requirements  Including  Program  Options 

Within  any  of  the  specializations  available  in  the  geography  major  program 
it  is  possible  for  students  to  adjust  their  programs  to  fit  their  individual 
interests.  The  geography  major  totals  thirty-seven  semester  hours.  In 
addition  to  the  thirty-seven  semester  hours,  the  geography  major  is 
required  to  take  an  additional  fifteen  semester  hours  of  supporting 
coursework  outside  of  the  department.  The  hours  can  be  either  in  one 
department  or  in  an  area  of  concentration.  An  area  of  concentration 
requires  that  a  written  program  of  courses  be  reviewed  and  placed  on  file 
by  the  department  advisor.  See  Professor  Cirrincione,  1125  LeFrak  Hall, 


Suggested  Program  of  Study  for  Geography 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

GEOG  100,  110,  120,  130.  140,  150,  160,  170,  171 (1) 

Introductions  to  Geography  (Does  not  count  toward 

geography  majors) 3-1-1 

GEOG  201 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 3 

GEOG  202— The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective 3 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography 3 

GEOG  211 — Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 

Laboratory 1 

CORE  Program  Requirements  and/or  electives 60 

Junior  Year 

GEOG  305— Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 3 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography 3 

GEOG — A  regional  geography  course 3 

GEOG — Techniques  (choice) 3 

GEOG— Elective 3 

CORE  Program  Requirements  and/or  electives 30 

Senior  Year 

GEOG  Courses  to  complete  major 12 

Electives 18 

Total 120 

Introduction  to  Geography 

The  100-level  geography  courses  are  general  education  courses  for 
persons  who  have  had  no  previous  contact  with  the  discipline  in  high 
school  or  for  persons  planning  to  take  only  one  course  in  geography.  They 
provide  general  overviews  of  the  field  or  in  one  of  its  major  topics.  Credit 
for  these  courses  is  not  applied  to  the  major. 
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Related  Programs 

Computer  Mapping,  Cartography  and  Spatial  Analysis.  Prepares  students 
for  careers  in  map  design,  compilation,  and  reproduction.  The  department 
offers  various  courses  in  thematic  mapping,  cartographic  history  and 
theory,  map  evaluation,  map,  photo,  and  image  interpretation,  computer- 
assisted  cartography,  spatial  statistics,  and  geographic  information 
systems.  Students  concentrating  in  cartography  are  not  required  to  take 
GEOG  305  and  are  limited  to  nine  hours  of  upper  level  systematic 
geography  courses.  Students  must  complete  fifteen  hours  in 
cartography/geographic  techniques.  Supporting  area  courses  must  be 
taken  from  a  list  provided  by  the  department.  All  math  programs  should  be 
approved  by  a  departmental  advisor. 

The  required  courses  of  the  Cartography  concentration  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Geography  Core  (GEOG  201,  202,  203,  211,  310) 13 

Elective  systematic  geography  courses 9 

Cartography/Geographic  technique  courses  15 

Total 37 

For  further  information  students  should  contact  a  departmental  advisor. 

Geography  Minor  and  Secondary  Education  Geograpliy 
Specialization 

Secondary  Education  majors  with  a  concentration  in  geography  are  required 
to  take  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  content  field,  GEOG  201,  202,  203,  211, 
or  another  upper-level  course  reflecting  this  interest.  The  remaining 
eighteen  hours  of  the  program  consist  of  three  hours  of  regional  geography 
and  fifteen  hours  of  upper-division  systematic  courses.  For  majors  in 
elementary  education  and  others  needing  a  geography  course  for  teaching 
certification,  GEOG  100  is  the  required  course. 

Geography  minors  should  take  at  least  GEOG  201,  202,  203,  and  211  in 
the  geography  core  and  310  is  recommended.  As  with  the  major,  these 
courses  should  be  taken  before  any  other  geography  courses. 

Internship  Opportunities 

The  department  offers  a  one-semester  internship  program  for 
undergraduates  (GEOG  384  and  385).  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
enhance  the  intellectual  growth  and  the  career  opportunities  of 
undergraduates.  The  internship  provides  students  an  opportunity  to  expand 
their  understanding  of  the  field  by  linking  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
geography  acquired  in  the  classroom  to  the  applied  aspects  operating  in  a 
practice  situation.  The  internship  program  is  open  only  to  geography  juniors 
and  seniors.  All  interns  must  have  completed  the  following  prerequisites: 
GEOG  201,  202,  203,  211,  305,  and  310.  An  application  form  from  the 
undergraduate  geography  advisor  must  be  submitted  one  semester  before 
the  internship  is  desired.  See  Professor  Cirrincione,  1125  LeFrak  Hall  (405- 
4053). 

Honors 

For  information  on  the  geography  honors  program,  contact  the 
undergraduate  advisor. 


Student  Organizations 


Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  the  geography  undergraduate  organization,  operates 
a  program  of  student-sponsored  talks  and  field  trips.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  Professor  Dubayah,  1161  Lefrak  Hall,  405-4069. 

Course  Code:  GEOG 


GEOLOGY (GEOL) 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1115  Geology  Building,  405-4365 

Professor  and  Chair:  Brown 

Professors:  Candela,  Chang,  Wylie 

Associate  Professors:  McLellan,  Prestegaard,  Ridky,  Segovia,  Stifel,  Walker 

Assistant  Professor:  Krogstad 


The  Major 

Geology  is  the  basic  science  of  the  earth.  In  its  broadest  sense,  geology 

concerns  itself  with  planetary  formation  and  modification  with  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  the  planet  earth  through  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
physics,  chemistry,  biolo^  and  mathematics  to  the  understanding  of  the 
composition,  behavior  and  history  of  our  planet.  Geologic  studies  involve 
the  earth's  internal  and  external  structure  and  materials,  chemical  and 
physical  processes  and  its  physical  and  biological  history. 

Geology  encompasses  such  subjects  as  the  development  of  life  as 
evidenced  by  the  fossil  record,  the  mechanics  of  crustal  movement  and  the 
associated  production  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  evolution 
of  the  oceans  and  their  interaction  with  the  continents,  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  mineral  and  fuel  resources  and  the  evaluation  of  the  human 
impact  on  the  natural  environment. 

Geological  scientists  find  employment  in  governmental,  industrial,  and 
academic  establishments.  In  general,  graduate  training  is  expected  for 
advancement  to  the  most  rewarding  positions.  Although  some  sectors  of 
the  geological  science,  such  as  the  petroleum  industry,  are  subject  to 
cyclical  employment  conditions,  most  areas  are  enjoying  a  strong 
employment  outlook.  Employment  potential  is  strong  in  such  specialties  as 
hydrology  and  groundwater,  mineral  resource  consumption,  land  use 
planning,  and  virtually  all  areas  of  environmental  studies.  At  this  time, 
students  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  particularly  those  with  supportive 
training  in  statistics  and  computer  science,  can  find  challenging 
employment. 

The  Geology  program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate  courses  to 
accommodate  both  geology  majors  and  students  interested  in  selected 
aspects  of  the  science  of  the  earth.  Each  undergraduate  completes  an 
individual  research  project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  geology  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  graduate 
school  or  government  or  industrial  employment.  However,  students  may 
select  elective  courses  that  are  designed  for  their  particular  interest,  rather 
than  for  the  broad  needs  of  the  professional  career.  Five  areas  of 
emphasis  include:  Advanced  Study  for  Graduate  School,  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  Mineral  and  Materials,  Environment  and  Engineering  Geology, 
and  Earth  Science  Education.  These  areas  are  used  by  the  undergraduate 
advisor  to  help  students  plan  career  directions  which  fit  their  interests, 
abilities,  and  the  present  and  predicted  job  market. 

All  required  geology  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
An  average  of  C  is  required  in  the  supporting  courses.  Courses  required  for 
the  B.S.  in  geology  are  listed  below.  Some  courses  require  field  trips  for 
which  students  are  expected  to  pay  for  room  (if  required),  board,  and  part 
of  the  transportation  costs.  Field  camp  is  taken  during  the  summer  at 
institutions  other  than  UMCP  offering  camps  approved  by  the  Department. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE  Program  Requirements* 33 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 
One  of  the  following: 

GEOL  100  and  110— Physical  Geology 4 

GEOL  103— Water,  Earth,  and  Humans 4 

GEOL  105— -Geology  of  Maryland 4 

GEOL  107— Dinosaurs 4 

GEOL  102— Historical  Geology 4 

GEOL  322— Mineralogy 4 

GEOL  331— Invertebrate  Paleontology 4 

GEOL  340— Geomorphology 4 

GEOL  341— Structural  Geology 4 

GEOL  342— Sedimentation  and  Stratigraphy 4 

GEOL  393— Research  Problems  in  Geology 

(Rrst  Senior  Semester) 3 

GEOL  394 — Research  Problems  in  Geology 

(Second  Senior  Semester) 3 

GEOL  423— Optical  Mineralogy 3 

GEOL  443— Petrology 4 

GEOL  490— Reld  Camp 6 

SUPPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 24 

CHEM  103,  113 4,  4 

MATH  140,  141 4,  4 

PHYS  141,  142 4,  4 

Electives 16-20 


Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  99 


•Of  the  normal  CORE  requirements  (forty-three  credit  hours),  at  least  ten 
credits  are  met  by  the  major  requirements  in  mathematics,  chemistry, 
geology  or  physics  (mathematics  and  the  sciences  area). 

Advising 

The  director  of  the  Undergraduate  Program  sen/es  as  the  advisor  for 
geology  majors,  3115  Geology  Building,  405-4078. 

Honors 

A  Geology  Honors  Program  is  offered  for  students  of  exceptional  ability  and 
interest  in  Geology.  Qualified  majors  are  invited  to  participate  by  the 
departmental  Honors  Committee.  The  program  follows  the  University 
Honors  Program  Track  I  which  is  the  thesis  option  and  15  credit  minimum. 
Students  take  an  honors  seminar  course,  graduate  level  courses  and 
complete  a  six-credit  senior  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
member. 

Details  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the  Honors  Program  or  the 
Departmental  Office. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Bengt  Svenonius  Memorial  Scholarship  for  graduating  senior  with  the 
highest  overall  scholastic  average:  Fernow  Memorial  Faculty  Reld  Camp 
Awards  for  geolo^  majors  to  attend  geology  summer  camp;  Sigma  Gamma 
Epsilon  Award  for  a  senior  in  geology  for  Outstanding  Scholastic 
Achievement  and  service  to  the  society;  and  Best  Senior  Research  Award. 

Student  Organizations 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  National  Honor  Society  for  Earth  Sciences  and  the 
Geology  Club. 

Course  Code:  GEOL 


GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES  (GERM,  RUSS,  SLAV) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

3215  Jimenez  Hall,  405-4091 

Professor  and  Chair:  Pfister  (Acting) 

Professors:  Beicken,  Best,  Brecht,  Oster 

Associate  Professors:  Berry,  Bilik,  Fagan,  Fleck,  Frederiksenf,  Glad, 

Hitchcock,  Strauch 

Assistant  Professors:  Greene<5antzberg,  Lekic,  Martin,  Richter 

Emeriti:  Herin,  Jones 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 


Germanic  Language  and  Literature  (GERM) 
The  Major 

Changes  in  major  requirements  are  under  review.  Students  should  check 
with  a  departmental  advisor  for  updated  information. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Germanic  Language  and  Literature  consists  of 
thirty-six  hours  beyond  the  basic  language  acquisition  sequence  (GERM 
101-201).  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  major  requirements.  Three  program  options  lead  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree:  1)  German  language,  2)  German  literature,  and  3)  Germanic 
area  studies.  Secondary  concentration  and  supportive  electives  are 
encouraged  in  the  other  foreign  languages,  comparative  literature,  English, 
history,  and  philosophy.  Majors  intending  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  the 
discipline  are  urged  to  develop  a  strong  secondary  concentration  in  a 
further  area  of  Germanic  studies:  such  "internal  minors"  are  available  in 
German  language,  German  literature,  Scandinavian  studies,  and  Indo- 
European  and  Germanic  philology.  All  majors  must  meet  with  a 
departmental  advisor  at  least  once  each  semester  to  update  their 
departmental  files  and  obtain  written  approval  of  their  program  of  study. 


Requirements  for  Mqjor 

Geiman  Language  Optkxi 

Core:  220,  301,  302,  321,  and  322.  Specialization:  three  of  four 
German  language  courses  (401,  403,  405.  419P);  two  400-level 
German  literature  courses;  two  upper-level  courses  in  any  of  the  three 
areas  of  specialization. 

German  Literature  Option 

Core:  220,  301,  302,  321,  and  322.  Specialization:  five  400-level 
German  literature  courses:  two  upper-level  courses  in  any  of  the  three 
areas  of  specialization. 

Germanic  Area  Studies  Option 

Core:  220,  301,  302,  321,  and  322.  Modern  Scandinavian 
Specialization:  369,  461;  five  upper-level  courses  in  the  Germanic  area 
studies  group.  Medieval  Scandinavian  Specialization:  383,  475;  five 
upper-level  courses  in  the  Germanic  area  studies  group. 

Also  available  is  a  German  Business  Option,  an  International  Business- 
German  Business  Option,  and  an  Engineering-German  dual  degree. 
Students  should  contact  a  departmental  advisor  for  more  information. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  101, 
102,  201,  202,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level 
language  acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit. 

Russian  Language  and  Literature  (RUSS, 
SLAV) 

The  Major 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature  consists  of 
39  hours  beyond  the  basic  language  acquisition  sequence  (RUSS  101, 
102,  201,  202).  No  course  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
major  requirements.  Two  program  options  lead  to  the  B.A.  degree:  1) 
Russian  Language  and  Literature  or  2)  Russian  Language  and  Linguistics. 

A  common  set  of  core  courses  is  required  of  all  majors,  and  each  option 
must  be  supported  by  9  hours  of  related  course  work. 

Requirements  for  Major 

1)  Core  (18  hours):  210  or  211,  301,  302,  303,  321,  322;  2) 
Supporting  Courses  (9  hours)  ■  LING  200  or  ENGL  301  are  required, 
depending  on  specialization  (LING  200  for  the  Russian  language 
and  linguistics  option,  ENGL  301  for  the  Russian  language  and 
literature  option);  6  additional  hours  chosen  in  consultation  with  a 
departmental  advisor.  At  least  6  of  the  9  total  hours  must  be  at  the 
300-400  level.  Specialization  (12  hours):  all  requirements  of  at 
least  one  option  must  be  fulfilled. 

a)  Russian  Language  and  Literature  Option 

401,  403,  431  or  432,  433  or  434.  409,  439,  or  479  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  431-434  upon  consent  of  the 
Undergraduate  advisor. 

b)  Russian  Language  and  Linguistics  Option 

479  and  three  additional  courses  chosen  from  among  410,  411, 
412,  473,  475. 

Also  available  is  a  Russian  Business  Option.  Students  should  contact  a 
departmental  advisor  for  more  information. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  101, 
102,  201,  202,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level 
language  acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit. 


Honors  in  German 

The  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  offers  an  extensive  Honors 
Program  for  majors.  The  Honors  Program  affords  Honors  students 
sustained  individual  contact  with  faculty  members.  Honors  Students  are 
called  on  to  work  independently,  to  pursue  a  project  that  carries  them 
beyond  the  regular  undergraduate  curriculum.  Interested  students  should 
ask  for  detailed  information  from  the  Department  Honors  Studies  Director. 

Course  Codes:  GERM,  RUSS,  SLAV 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  (GVPT) 
College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

3140  Tydings  Hall.  405-4156 

Professor  and  Chair:  Wilkenfeld 

Professors:  AlfordT,  Butterworth' ,  Claude^.  Davidson.  Dawisha,  Elkin. 

Glass.  Gurr,  Harrison  (Emeritus),  Hathom  (Erjeritus).  Hsueh  (Emeritus). 

Marando.  McNelly  (Emeritus).  Oppenhelmeri,  Phillips.  Piper.  Pirages. 

Plischke  (Emeritus).  Quester.  Reeves,  Stone.  Usianer.  Wilkenfeld 

Associate  Professors:  Glendening.  Heisler.  Herrnson,  Kaminski.  Lalman. 

McCarrick,  Mcintosh,  Ranald.  Soltan,  Terchek,  Williams,  Wilson' 

Assistant  Professors:  Conca.  Gimpel.  Graber.  Haufler,  Lanning,  Schreurs, 

Swistak 

Lecturer:  Vietri 

Visiting:  Kaufman 

'Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

•Joint  with  Afro-American  Studies 

The  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  offers  programs  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  government  service,  politics,  foreign  assignments, 
teaching,  and  a  variety  of  graduate  programs,  iav^  schools,  and  for 
intelligent  and  purposeful  citizenship.  Satisfactory  completion  of 
requirements  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  government  and  politics. 

The  study  of  politics  is  both  an  ancient  discipline  and  a  modern  social 
science.  The  origin  of  the  discipline  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
times  when  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  citizens  studied  the  nature  of 
government  justice,  responsibility,  and  the  consequences  of  government's 
action.  More  recently,  the  study  of  politics  has  also  emphasized  scientific 
observations  about  politics.  Today,  the  discipline  reflects  a  broad  effort  to 
collect  data  about  politics  and  governments  utilizing  relatively  new 
techniques  developed  by  all  of  the  social  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  combines  both  philosophical 
and  scientific  concerns  in  its  overall  program  as  well  as  in  specific  courses 
and  emphasizes  such  broad  areas  as  political  development,  policy 
analysis,  social  justice,  political  economy,  conflict,  and  human  rights. 
These  broad  conceptual  areas  are  integral  components  of  the  formal  fields 
in  the  department.  The  formal  fields  are  (1)  American  government  and 
politics;  (2)  comparative  government;  (3)  political  theory;  (4)  international 
affairs;  (5)  public  administration;  (6)  public  law;  and  (7)  public  policy  and 
political  behavior. 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Government 
and  Politics 

See  the  Admissions  section  in  this  catalog  for  general  LEP  admissions 
policies. 

Freshman  Admission  and  the  45  Credit  Review.  Most  first-time  entering 
freshmen  will  gain  admission  to  the  Department  of  Government  and  Politics 
directly  from  high  school.  Those  freshmen  who  are  admitted  directly  to 
Government  and  Politics  will  be  subject  to  a  performance  review  by  the  time 
they  have  completed  45  credits.  To  meet  the  provisions  of  the  review, 
these  students  must  complete:  (1)  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.0;  and 
(2)  GVPT  100,  GVPT  170,  and  ECON  201  or  205  with  a  minimum  average 
of  2.6  for  the  three  courses.  Students  may  attempt  ECON  201  or  205.  but 
not  both.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this  standard  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  LEP  and  will  be  required  to  select  another  major. 

Transfer  Admission.  The  following  requirements  affect  new  transfer 
students  to  the  university  as  well  as  on-campus  students  hoping  to  change 
majors  to  the  Department.  Admission  of  transfer  students  may  be  severely 
limited,  and  capacity  is  determined  each  year  in  accordance  with  the 
success  of  incoming  freshmen. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Government  and  Politics,  transfer  students  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  following  set  of  gateway  requirements:  (1) 
completion  of  GVPT  100.  GVPT  170.  and  ECON  201  or  205  (only  one. 
ECON  201  or  205,  may  be  attempted)  with  a  minimum  average  of  2.6;  and 
(2)  attainment  of  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  for  all  college-level  work 
attempted.  The  required  GPA  is  set  each  year  and  may  vary  from  year  to 
year  depending  upon  available  space. 

Appeals.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  gaining  admission  to 


Government  and  Politics  at  the  freshman  or  transfer  level,  and  believe  they 
have  extenuating  or  special  circumstances  which  should  be  considered, 
may  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  The 
student  may  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  appeal  decision  once  it  is  made. 
Contact  the  Counselor  for  Limited  Enrollment  programs  at  301-314-8378 
for  further  information. 

Students  admitted  to  Government  and  Politics  as  freshmen  who  do  not 
pass  the  45  credit  review  but  believe  they  have  special  circumstances 
which  should  be  considered  may  appeal  directly  to  the  Department. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Government  and  Politics  majors  must  complete  thirty-six  semfester  hours  of 
GVPT  courses  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course  and  may  not 
count  more  than  forty-two  semester  hours  of  GVPT  courses  in  the  total 
credits  required  for  graduation.  At  least  eighteen  of  the  thirty-six  credits 
must  be  in  upper-level  courses  and  all  majors  are  required  to  complete 
GVPT  100,  GVPT  170,  and  either  GVPT  441  or  GVPT  442. 

In  addition,  all  majors  must  complete  ECON  201  or  ECON  205.  an 
approved  skill  option,  and  a  secondary  area  of  concentration  in  another 
department  or  approved  interdisciplinary  area.  All  courses  used  to  satisfy 
these  requirements  must  be  completed  wrth  a  minimum  grade  of  C. 

Honors  Program 

All  students  majoring  in  government  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  GVPT 
Honors  Program.  Additional  information  concerning  the  Honors  Program 
may  tie  obtained  at  the  department  offices. 


Internships 


The  department  offers  students  a  variety  of  internship  experiences.  Only 
nine  hours  of  GVPT  internship  credit  will  apply  to  the  thirty-six  hours  needed 
in  the  major.  In  no  case  may  more  than  fifteen  GVPT  internship  credits  t>e 
counted  toward  the  120  credits  needed  to  graduate.  Internships  are  open 
only  to  GVPT  majors  with  junior  standing  and  a  3.0  GPA. 


Advising 


Academic  advising  is  available  daily  on  a  walk-in  basis 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office.  2173  LeFrak  Hall. 


Course  Code:  GVPT 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  (HLTH) 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance 

2387  HLHP  Building.  405-2463 

Professor  and  Chair:  Gilbert 

Associate  Chair:  Clearwater 

Professors:  Burt.  Feldman.  Gold,  Greenberg,  Levrton,  Wilson 

Associate  Professors:  Beck,  Clearwater,  Meiners 

Assistant  Professors:  Desmond,  Jackson 

Instructors:  Hyde,  Sawyer.  Schiraldi 

Faculty  Research  Assistants:  Baker,  Chu,  May,  Scofield,  Spalding, 

Swartzlander 

The  Major 

Students  majoring  in  health  education  have  two  tracks  to  choose  from  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  One  option  is  Community  Health  Education,  which 
prepares  students  for  entry  level  health  education  posrtions  in  community 
settings  such  as  health  associations,  worksite  health  promotion  programs, 
or  other  health  agencies.  The  second  option  is  School  Health  Education 
which  prepares  students  for  teaching  health  education  in  schools.  Students 
are  referred  to  the  section  on  the  College  of  Education  for  information  on 
teacher  education  application  procedures.  Two  certificate  options  are  also 
available  in  driver  education. 
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Senior  Year 

Requiced  Health  Electives 9 

HLTH  498C— Principles  of  Community  Health 3 

FMCD  483 — Family  and  Community  Service  Systems 3 

HLTH  489— Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshops 6 

HLTH  4981— Internship 3 

HLTH  498J— Internship 3 

Driver  Education  Instructors  Certification  Programs:  Contact  Dr.  Harvey 
Clearwater,  Room  0105  Cole  Field  House.  405-2579;  or  Room  2387  HLHP 
Building,  405-2464. 

Admission 

Admission  requirements  to  the  Department  of  Health  Education  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Undergraduate  Health  Education  Advisor:  David  H. 
Hyde,  2374  HLHP  Building,  405-2523  or  405-2463. 

Student  Honors  Organization 

Eta  Sigma  Gamma.  The  Epsilon  chapter  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  May  1969.  This  professional  honorary  organization  for  health 
educators  was  established  to  promote  scholarship  and  community  sen/ice 
for  health  majors  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  Students 
may  apply  after  two  consecutive  semesters  with  a  2.75  cumulative 
average. 

Course  Code:  HLTH 


Requirements  for  Major 

Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  courses  applied  toward  the 
major. 

Health  Education  Major 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  curricula  for  both  the  School  Health  Option 
and  the  Community  Health  Option  are  the  same: 

Semester 
Frestiman  Year  CredK  Hours 

CORE  Requirement 6 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

MATH  110  OR  MATH  102  AND  103  AND  105 

OR  115:  Mathematics 3 

HLTH  140 — Personal  and  Community  Health 3 

CHEM  121— Chemistry  in  Modem  Life 3 

BIOL  105 — Principles  of  Biology  I 4 

HLTH  371 — Communicating  Health  and  Safety 3 

PSYC  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

SOCY  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

HLTH  150 — First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Services 2 

Sophomore  Year 

HLTH  230— Introduction  to  Health  Behavior 6 

PHIL  140 — Contemporary  Moral  Issues 3 

ZOOL  201,  202— +Human  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  I  and  II 4,4 

Required  Health  Electives 6 

PSYC  221— Social  Psychology 3 

HLTH  105— Science  and  Theory  of  Health 2 

CORE  Requirement 9 

School  Health 


Junior  Year 

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing 

HLTH  420— Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education... 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary 

Education 

Required  Health  Elective 

EDHD  340 — Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship 

HLTH  390--Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 

Programs 

EDMS  410 — Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation 

EDCP  417 — Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership 

CORE  Requirement 

Senior  Year 

HLTH  340 — Curriculum.  Instruction  and  Observation 

Required  Health  Electives 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education 

EDCI  491 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary 

Schools  Health 

CORE  Requirement 

Community  Health 

Junior  Year 

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing 

MICB  100— Basic  Microbiology 

EDHD  340 — Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationships 

EDMS  451 — Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics 

HLTH  390 — Organization  and  Administration  of  School 

Health  Programs 

HLTH  420— Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education... 

HLTH  498R— Introduction  to  Community  Health 

HLTH  437 — Consumer  Behavior 

HLTH  430— Health  Education  in  the  Workplace 

EDCP  417 — Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership 

CORE  Requirement 


HEARING  AND  SPEECH  SCIENCES  (HESP) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

0100  LeFrakHall,  405-4214 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Ratner 

Professors:  McCall,  Yeni-Komshian 

Associate  Professors:  Dingwall,  Gordon-Salant,  Ratner,  Roth 

Instructors:  Brigham,  Daniel,  Hart-Litz,  McCabe,  Mele-McCarthy,  Perlroth, 

Worthington 

Lecturer:  Balfour 

The  Major 

Hearing  and  speech  sciences  is  an  inherently  interdisciplinary  field, 
integrating  knowledge  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  medicine, 
psychology,  linguistics,  and  education  in  order  to  understand  human 
communication  and  its  disorders.  The  department  curriculum  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  An  undergraduate  major  in  this  field  is  an 
appropriate  background  for  graduate  training  in  speech-language  pathology 
or  audiology,  as  well  as  for  graduate  work  in  other  disciplines  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  normal  or  disordered  speech,  language,  or  hearing.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  work  professionally  as  a  speech-language 
pathologist  or  audiologist  must  complete  additional  graduate  coursework  in 
order  to  meet  state  licensure  and  national  certification  requirements. 

The  hearing  and  speech  sciences  curriculum  is  designed  in  part  to  provide 
supporting  coursework  for  majors  in  related  fields,  so  most  course 
offerings  are  available  to  both  departmental  majors  and  non-majors. 
Permission  of  instructor  may  be  obtained  for  waiver  of  course  prerequisites 
for  non-majors  wishing  to  take  hearing  and  speech  courses  of  interest. 

Requirements  for  Major 

A  student  majoring  in  hearing  and  speech  sciences  must  complete  thirty 
semester  hours  of  specified  courses  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives  in 
the  department  to  satisfy  major  course  requirements.  No  course  with  a 
grade  less  than  C  may  count  toward  major  course  requirements.  In  addition 
to  the  thirty-six  semester  hours  needed  for  a  major,  twelve  semester  hours 
of  supporting  courses  in  statistics  and  other  related  fields  are  required.  For 
these  twelve  hours,  a  C  average  is  required. 
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A  guide  to  the  major  Is  available  through  the  department  office  in  room 
0100.  LeFrak. 

Advising 

Information  on  advising  for  hearing  and  speech  sciences  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  department  office,  405-4214. 

Special  Opportunities 

The  department  operates  a  Hearing  and  Speech  Clinic,  405-4218,  that 
serves  the  campus  and  surrounding  area,  and  provides  an  in-house 
opportunity  for  the  clinical  training  of  students.  Department  facilities  also 
include  several  well-equipped  research  laboratories  and  a  language 
preschool. 

Student  Organizations 

Hearing  and  speech  majors  are  invited  to  join  the  departmental  branch  of 
the  National  Student  Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Association  (NSSLHA). 

Course  Code;  HESP 


AND 

HIST  480— History  of  Traditional  China  (3) 
Electives  (300-level  or  above:  12  credits) 

Note:  Electives  must  be  in  Chinese  language,  literature,  linguistics,  or  other 
East  Asian  subjects  (one  must  be  in  the  area  of  Chinese  linguistics  and 
one  in  the  area  of  Chinese  literature),  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
student's  advisor. 

Japanese  Language  and  Literature 

The  Japanese  major  provides  the  training  and  cultural  background  needed 
for  entering  East  Asia-related  careers  in  such  fields  as  higher  education, 
the  arts,  business,  government,  international  relations,  agriculture,  or 
media.  Students  may  also  want  to  consider  a  double  major  in  Japanese 
language  and  literature  and  another  discipline,  such  as  business, 
international  relations,  economics,  or  journalism. 

After  completing  the  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  language:  JAPN  101 
(Elementary  Japanese  I;  six  hours  per  week,  fall);  and  JAPN  102 
(Elementary  Japanese  II;  six  hours  per  week  spring),  students  must 
complete  thirty-six  credits  for  the  major  course  requirements  (eighteen 
language,  six  civilization/history,  twelve  elective).  No  grade  lower  than  C 
(2.0)  may  be  used  toward  the  major. 


HEBREW  AND  EAST  ASIAN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES  (CHIN,  EALL,  HEBR,  JAPN, 
KORA) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2106  Jimenez  Hall,  405-4239 

Professor  and  Chair:  Unger 

Professors:  Ramsey,  Unger 

Adjunct  Professor:  Li 

Associate  Professors:  Chin,  Kerkham,  Sargent,  Walton 

Affiliate  Associate  Professor:  Oh 

Assistant  Professors:  McGinnis.  Yee 

Instructors:  Levy,  Miura,  Yaginuma 

Chinese  Language  and  Literature 

The  Chinese  major  provides  the  training  and  cultural  background  needed  for 
entering  East  Asia-related  careers  in  such  fields  as  higher  education,  the 
arts,  business,  government,  international  relations,  agriculture,  or  media. 
Students  may  also  want  to  consider  a  double  major  in  Chinese  language 
and  literature  and  another  discipline,  such  as  business,  international 
relations,  economics,  or  journalism. 

After  completing  the  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  language:  CHIN  101 
(Elementary  Chinese;  six  hours  per  week,  fall);  CHIN  102  (Elementary 
Spoken  Chinese;  three  hours  per  week,  spring);  and  CHIN  103  (Elementary 
Written  Chinese;  three  hours  per  week,  spring),  students  must  complete 
thirty-six  credits  for  the  major  course  requirements  (eighteen  language,  six 
civilization/history,  twelve  elective).  No  grade  lower  than  C  (2.0)  may  be 
used  toward  the  major. 

Chinese  Course  Requirements 

Language: 

CHIN  201— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  I  (3) 
CHIN  202— Intermediate  Written  Chinese  I  (3) 
CHIN  203— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  II  (3) 
CHIN  204— Intermediate  Written  Chinese  II  (3) 
CHIN  301— Advanced  Chinese  I  (3) 
CHIN  302— Advanced  Chinese  II  (3) 
Civilization/History: 

Option  I: 

HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I  (3) 

AND 

HIST  481— A  History  of  Modem  China  (3) 

OR 

HIST  485 — History  of  Chinese  Communism  (3) 

Option  II: 

HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II  (3) 


Japanese  Course  Requirements 

Language: 

JAPN  201— Intermediate  Japanese  I  (6) 

JAPN  202— Intermediate  Japanese  II  (6) 

JAPN  301 — Advanced  Japanese  I  (3) 

JAPN  302— Advanced  Japanese  II  (3) 

Civilization/History: 

Option  I: 

HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I  (3) 

AND 

HIST  483— History  of  Japan  Since  1800  (3) 

Option  II: 

HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II  (3) 

AND 

HIST  482— History  of  Japan  to  1800  (3) 
Electives  (300-level  or  above;  12  credits) 

Note;  Electives  must  be  in  Japanese  language,  literature,  linguistics,  or 
other  East  Asian  subjects  (one  must  be  in  the  area  of  Japanese  linguistics 
and  one  in  the  area  of  Japanese  literature),  and  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  student's  advisor. 


Supporting  Courses  for  Chinese  or  Japanese 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  a  discipline 
relating  to  their  particular  field  of  interest,  such  as  art,  history,  linguistics, 
literary  criticism,  or  comparative  literature.  The  range  of  supporting  courses 
can  be  decided  upon  in  consultation  with  the  student's  advisor. 

Special  Language  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  courses  in  literature  in  translation, 
linguistics,  and  advanced  language  acquisition,  courses  in  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  business  language  at  the  third-year  level  are  offered. 
Students  are  also  encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one  summer  or  semester 
in  China  (Taiwan  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China)  or  Japan  in  intensive 
language  study  under  one  or  another  of  the  university's  exchange  programs 
with  foreign  universities  or  at  other  approved  centers  of  higher  education. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 

The  Hebrew  Program  provides,  both  to  beginners  and  to  those  with 
previous  background,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  in 
Hebrew  language,  literature,  culture,  and  thought.  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  level  language  courses  develop  effective  communication  skills 
in  modern  Hebrew.  Upper  level  language  courses  emphasize  reading 
comprehension,  vocabulary  enrichment,  and  writing  skills.  More  advanced 
students  focus  on  the  analytical  study  of  major  classical  and  modem 
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Hebrew  texts.  In  addition,  courses  are  offered  in  English  (no  Knowledge  of 
Hebrew  required)  in  the  areas  of  Bible.  Ancient  Near  East,  Rabbinic 
thought.  Jewish  Philosophy,  and  Hebrew  literature  in  translation. 

While  there  is  no  Hebrew  major,  students  wishing  to  focus  on  Hebrew 
language  as  a  primary  subject  may  do  so  through  a  concentration  on 
Hebrew  within  the  Jewish  Studies  major  (see  Jewish  Studies  program).  A 
certificate  is  also  available  to  students  qualifying  for  a  minor.  Consult  the 
Jewish  Studies  office  for  requirements. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  101, 
102,  201.  202.  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level 
language  acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit. 

Hebrew  may  be  used  to  meet  university  and  college  language 
requirements. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Several  forms  of  recognition  for  those  excelling  in  Hebrew  are  available: 
Membership  in  Eta  Beta  Rho,  the  Hebrew  Honor  Society,  the  B'nai  Zion 
Award. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  residence  in  the  Hebrew  suite  of  the 
Language  House,  and  are  encouraged  to  spend  some  time  studying  at  an 
Israeli  University.  The  University  of  Maryland  sponsors  a  semester  program 
at  Tel  Aviv  University.  Scholarships  for  study  in  Israel  are  available  through 
the  Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish  Studies. 

Internship  Program 

This  program  allows  students  to  gain  practical  experience  by  working  in 
Washington/Baltimore  area  firms,  corporations,  and  social  service 
organizations  that  are  East  Asia-related,  as  well  as  in  various  branches  of 
the  Federal  government.  Students  are  also  invited  to  apply  for  the  East 
Asian  Studies  Certificate.  Please  check  the  appropriate  entry  for  details. 

Korean 

At  present,  the  department  offers  two  courses  in  Korean,  designed  for 
students  who  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  who  need  to 
learn  reading,  composition,  and  aspects  of  Korean  culture  related  to 
educated  language  use. 

Course  Codes:  CHIN,  EALL,  HEBR,  JAPN,  KORA 


HISTORY  (HIST) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2115  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall,  405-4265 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Foust 

Professors:  Belz,  Berlin',  Brusht    Callcott''',  Cockburn,  Cole'''  (Emeritusl 

Duffy  (Emeritus),  Evans,  Gilbert'',  Gordon  (Emeritus),  Griffith,  Harlan' 

(Emeritus),  Henretta,  Hoffman,  Kaufman,  Jashemskit  (Emerita),  Kent 

(Emeritus),  Lampe,  Merrill  (Emeritus),  A.  Olson'',  K.  Olson,  Price,  E.B. 

Smith  (Emeritus),  Sutherland,  Warren  (Emeritus),  Wright,  Yaney  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Bedos-Rezak,  Breslow,  Cooperman,  Darden, 

Eckstein,  Flack,  Friedel,  Grimsted,  Gullickson,  Harris,  Holum,  Majeska, 

Matossian,  Mayo,  Moss,  Muncy,  Perinbam,  Ridgway,  Rozenblit,  Stowasser, 

Sumida,  Zilfi 

Assistant  Professors:  Bradbury,  Bravman,  Nicklason,  Rowland,  Thompson, 

Wetzell,  Williams,  Zhang 

Adjunct:  Carr,  Papenfuse 

Affiliate:  Moses,  Struna 

'Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  broaden  the  student's  cultural 
background  through  the  study  of  history  and  to  provide  preparation  for 
those  interested  in  law,  publishing,  teaching,  journalism,  government 
service,  and  graduate  study. 

A  faculty  advisor  assists  each  major  in  planning  a  curriculum  t^  meet  his  or 
her  personal  interests.  A  "program  plan,"  approved  by  the  advisor,  should 
be  filed  with  the  department  as  soon  as  possible.  Students  are  required  to 


meet  with  an  assigned  advisor  once  every  semester  or  sign  a  waiver  during 
registration. 

The  department  sponsors  a  History  Undergraduate  Association  which 
majors  and  other  interested  students  are  encouraged  to  join. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Minimum  requirements  for  undergraduate  history  majors  consist  of  thirty- 
nine  hours  of  coursework  distributed  as  follows:  twelve  hours  in  100-200 
level  survey  sources  selected  from  at  least  two  general  geographical  fields 
of  history  (United  States,  European,  and  Non-Western):  fifteen  hours, 
including  HIST  309  in  one  major  area  of  concentration  (see  below):  twelve 
hours  of  history  in  at  least  two  major  areas  other  than  the  area  of 
concentration.  Without  regard  to  area,  fifteen  hours  of  the  thirty-nine  total 
hours  must  be  at  the  junior-senior  (300-400)  level.  NOTE:  All  majors  must 
take  HIST  309. 

I.  Survey  Courses 

1.  The  requirement  is  twelve  hours  at  the  100-200  level  taken  in  at 
least  two  geographical  fields. 

2.  Fields  are  defined  as  United  States.  European,  and  Non-Westem 
history.  All  survey  courses  have  been  assigned  to  one  of  these 
fields.  See  department  advisor. 

3.  In  considering  courses  that  will  fulfill  this  requirement,  students  are 
encouraged  to: 

a.  select  at  least  two  courses  in  a  sequence 

b.  select  at  least  one  course  before  1500  and  one  course 
after  1500. 

c.  sample  both  regional  and  topical  course  offerings.  Students  will 
normally  take  one  or  more  survey  courses  within  their  major 

area  of  concentration. 

II.  Major  Area  of  Concentration 

1.  The  requirement  is  fifteen  hours,  including  HIST  309,  in  a  major 
area  of  concentration. 

2.  Students  may  choose  an  area  of  concentration  either 
geographically,  chronologically,  or  thematically.  Areas  include: 

a.  Geographic  regions:  Latin  America,  Middle  East,  Europe,  the 
United  States,  East  Asia,  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  Britain: 

b.  Chronological  eras:  Ancient  World,  Medieval  Europe,  Early  Modem 
Europe; 

c.  Themes:  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science,  Intellectual, 
Economic,  Religious,  Diplomatic,  Social,  Women's,  African 
American,  Jewish,  Legal  and  Constitutional,  Military  History. 

3.  Students  may  select  both  lower  and  upper  level  courses. 

4.  The  proseminar,  HIST  309,  should  normally  be  taken  in  the  major 
area  of  concentration  in  the  senior  year  after  completing  two  or 
three  upper  level  courses  in  the  area  of  concentration. 

III.  Twelve  Hours  of  History  In  at  Least  Two  Areas  Outside  the  Area 
of  Concentration 

1.  Students  may  select  either  lower  or  upper  level  courses. 

2.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consider  regional  diversity. 

3.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in 
chronological  periods  other  than  that  of  their  major  area  of 
concentration. 

IV.  Supporting  Courses  Outside  History  Nine  credits  at  the  300-400  level 
in  appropriate  supporting  courses:  the  courses  do  not  all  have  to  be  in 
the  same  department.  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  in 
writing  [before  attempted,  if  possible]  by  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies.  Supporting  courses  should  study  some  aspect  of  culture  and 
society  as  taught  by  other  disciplines  in  the  student's  area  of 
concentration. 

Grade  of  C  or  higher  is  required  in  all  required  history  and  supporting 
courses. 

For  students  matriculating  after  December  1979,  credit  may  not  be  earned 
from  the  CLEP  general  history  exam;  for  students  matriculating  after 
September  1,  1981,  history  credit  may  not  be  earned  from  any  CLEP  exam. 

History  courses  that  meet  university  general  education  requirements 
(CORE)  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  each  semester. 
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Honors 

Students  who  major  in  history  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  History 
Honors  Program  during  the  second  semester  of  their  sophomore  year. 
Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  program  substitute  discussion  courses  and 
a  thesis  for  some  lecture  courses;  they  must  defend  their  theses  to  a 
departmental  committee.  Successful  candidates  are  awarded  either  honors 
or  high  honors  in  history. 

The  History  Department  offers  pre+ionors  work  in  American  history  and  in 
European  history  courses.  Consult  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific 
offerings  each  semester.  Students  in  these  sections  meet  in  a  discussion 
group  instead  of  attending  lectures.  They  read  widely  and  do  extensive 
written  work  on  their  own.  Pre-honors  sections  are  open  to  any  student  and 
are  recommended  for  students  in  University  Honors  Program,  subject  only 
to  the  instructor's  approval. 

Course  Code:  HIST 


HORTICULTURE  (HORT)  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE  (LARC) 

College  of  Agriculture 

Undergraduate  Program:  2102  Holzapfel  Hall,  405-4335 

Professor  and  Chair:  Gouin  (Acting) 

Professors:  Ng,  Oliver,  Quebedeaux.  Schlimme.  Solomos,  Walsh,  Wiley 

Professors  Emeriti:  Link,  Scott.  Shanks,  Stark,  Thompson,  Twigg 

Associate  Professors:  Beste,  Bouwkamp,  Deitzer,  McClurg,  Pihiak,  Scarfo, 

Schales,  Swartz 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Courtenay,  Rabb.  Wallace 

Assistant  Professors:  Hill,  Hilsenrath 

Lecturers:  Mityga,  Nola 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Architecture  offers  two 
undergraduate  majors,  one  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  degree  in 
Horticulture  and  one  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (BLA) 
degree.  Horticulture  majors  may  choose  from  three  options  in  Horticultural 
Production,  Horticultural  Science  and  Landscape  Contracting.  Each  major 
prepares  students  for  either  graduate  study  or  entry  into  horticultural  and 
landscape  related  industries  or  businesses.  Advanced  studies  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D)  in  Horticulture 
degree  are  available  to  qualified  students  interested  in  research,  teaching 
and/or  agricultural  extension. 

Students  majoring  in  Horticulture  are  required  to  study  fundamental 
science  as  a  basis  for  solving  problems  of  world  food  supply  and 
environmental  concerns.  Horticulture  is  a  very  diverse  profession  that  has 
programs  ranging  from  fruit,  vegetable,  floral  and  nursery  crop  production  to 
urban  forest  and  park  management.  It  requires  a  broad  knowledge  of  plant 
diversity,  physiology,  biochemistry,  molecular  biology  and  environmental 
ecolo^.  Horticulture  graduates  are  in  high  demand  world-wide  in  traditional 
agricultural  production  as  well  as  the  growing  fields  of  biotechnology  and 
natural  resource  management. 

Landscape  Architecture  students  become  involved  in  a  four-year 
interdisciplinary  program  aimed  at  fostering  a  sustainable  future  at  three 
levels  of  decision  making:  strategic  policy,  land  planning,  and 
environmental  design.  Students  acquire  knowledge  of  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  the  arts,  and  apply  that  knowledge  through  related 
skills  in  a  combination  of  classroom  and  studio  atmospheres.  The  BLA 
program  is  a  limited  enrollment  program  (see  the  Admissions  section  in 
this  catalog  for  general  Limited  Enrollment  Program  (LEP)  admissions 
policies).  Transfer  students  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  the 
fall  semester  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll:  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.7; 
completion  of  two  gateway  courses  with  a  "B"  or  better  in  MATH  115  (Pre- 
calculus)  and  HORT  100  (Introduction  to  Horticulture)  or  BIOL  105  or  BIOL 
106  (Principles  of  Biology  I  and  II);  completion  of  a  supplemental 
application  of  four  essay  questions;  and  evidence  of  creative  ability.  Please 
note  that  students  are  offered  admission  to  the  BLA  program  in  the  fall 
semester  only.  Students  who  are  denied  admission  to  the  BLA  program 
who  feel  they  have  extenuating  circumstances  may  file  a  written  appeal  in 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 


Curriculum  in  Horticulture  (BS) 

All  Options 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 


AGRO  302— General  Soils 4 

BOTN  321— Introductory  Plant  Patholo© 4 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

ENTM  205 — Principles  of  Entomology 4 

HORT  100— Introduction  to  Horticulture 4 

HORT  202— Management  of  Horticultural  Crop 

Production 4 

HORT  271— Plant  Propagation 3 

HORT  398— Seminar 1 

MATH  115— Precalculus 3 

Horticultural  Production  Option 

AGRO  411— Principles  of  Soil  Fertility 3 

AGRO  453— Weed  Science 3 

AREC  250 — Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource 

Economics 3 

AREC  306— Farm  Management 

or  AREC  414 — Agricultural  Business  Management 3 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology 4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

HORT  201 — Environmental  Factors  in  Horticultural  Crop 

Production 4 

HORT  386 — Experiential  Learning 3 

HORT  474 — Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 

Horticultural  Crops 3 

Select  four  of  the  following: 

AGRO  305 — Introduction  to  Turf  Management 3 

ENTM  453 — Insect  Pests  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf 3 

HORT  432— Greenhouse  Crop  Production 3 

HORT  433— Technology  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Crop  Production 4 

HORT  452 — Principles  of  Landscape  Establishment  and 

Maintenance 3 

HORT  456 — Nursery  Crop  Production 3 

HORT  472— Advanced  Plant  Production 2 

CORE  Program  requirements  (over  and  above  what  are  included 

in  the  Departmental  and  Option  requirements) 30 

Electives 16-18 

Horticultural  Science  Option 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

BIOL  222— Principles  of  Genetics 4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology 4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 4 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  1 4 

HORT  201— Environmental  Factors  in  Horticultural  Crop 
Production 

or  BOTN  207— Plant  Diversity 4 

HORT  399— Special  Problems 2 

HORT  472— Advanced  Plant  Production 2 

HORT  474 — Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 

Horticultural  Crops 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  1 3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  1 4 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

HORT  432— Greenhouse  Crop  Production 3 

HORT  433— Technology  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Crop  Production 4 

HORT  452 — Principles  of  Landscape  Establishment  and 

Maintenance 3 

HORT  456— Nursery  Crop  Production 3 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

AGRO  403— Crop  Breeding 3 

AGRO  411— Principles  of  Soil  Fertility 3 

AGRO  417— Soil  Physics 3 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry 4 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry 3 

BOTN  484— Plant  Biochemistry 4 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 3 
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CORE  Program  requirements  (over  and  above  vi/hat  are  included 

in  the  Departmental  and  Option  requirements) 30 

Electives 13-15 


Landscape  Design  and  Contracting  Option* 

AREC  250 — Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

or  ECON  203 — Principles  of  Economics  II 3 

AREC  306 — Farm  Management 

or  AREC  414— Agricultural  Business  Management 3 

HORT  161— Design  Fundamentals 3 

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I 3 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping 3 

HORT  260 — Principles  of  Graphic  Communication  in 

Landscape  Design 2 

HORT  361 — Principles  of  Landscape  Design 3 

HORT  452 — Pnnciples  of  Landscape  Establishment  and 

Maintenance 3 

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials  I 3 

HORT  454— Woody  Plant  Materials  II 3 

HORT  462— Planting  Design 3 

HORT  464 — Principles  of  Landscape  Development 3 

HORT  465 — Design  of  Landscape  Structures  and 

Materials 3 

HORT  466— Advanced  Landscape  Design 3 

HORT  467 — Principles  of  Landscape  Contracting 3 

CORE  Program  requirements  (over  and  above  what  are  included 

in  the  Departmental  and  Option  requirements) 30 

Electives 14 

"This  option  is  being  revised;  please  check  with  the  department  for  the 
latest  curriculum. 

Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture  (BLA) 

AGRO  302— Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science 4 

ARCH  460— Site  Analysis  and  Design 3 

GEOG  372— Remote  Sensing 

or  GEOG  340— Geomorphology 3 

HORT  100— Intro  to  Horticulture 4 

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials  I 3 

HORT  454— Woody  Plant  Materials  II 3 

lARC  150 — Graphic  Communications  1 3 

LARC  160 — Introduction  to  Landscape  Architecture 3 

LARC  161 — Design  Fundamentals 3 

LARC  200— Surveying 2 

LARC  260— Graphic  Communications  II 3 

LARC  261— Electronic  Design  Studio 3 

LARC  361 — Principles  of  Landscape  Design 3 

LARC  370— History  of  Land  Architecture 2 

LARC  364 — Landscape  Construction 3 

LARC  462— Urban  Design 4 

LARC  465— Structures  &  Materials 3 

LARC  466— Advanced  Design 3 

LARC  470 — Project  in  Landscape  Architecture  1 3 

LARC  467— Professional  Practice 3 

LARC  471 — Project  in  Landscape  Architecture  II 3 

MATH  115— PreCalculus 3 

CORE  Program  requirements  (over  and  above  what  is  included  in 

Departmental  and  Program  requirements) 27 

Electives 26 

Course  Codes:  HORT,  LARC 


HOUSING  AND  DESIGN 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

This  program  has  been  closed.  New  students  are  not  being  admitted. 
Current  students  should  contact  the  college  for  advising. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  (Institute  for  Child 
Study)  (EDHD) 

College  of  Education 

3304  Benjamin  Building,  405-2827 

Professor  and  Director:  Hardy 

Professors;  Eliot,  Fox,  Porges,  Seefeld',  Tomey-Purta 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett.  Byrnes,  Flatter,  Gardner,  Huebner,  Marcus, 

Robertson-Tchabo,  Wigfield 

Assistant  Professors:  Green,  Metsala,  Smith,  Wentzel 

Emeriti:  Bowie,  Dittman'.  Goering,  Hatfield,  Morgan' 

'Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  offers:  (1)  undergraduate  courses 
in  human  development  at  the  200,  300  and  400  levels:  (2)  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  and  the 
A.G.S.  certificate;  and  (3)  field  experiences  and  internships  to  develop 
competence  in  applying  theory  to  practice  in  schools  and  other  settings. 
Areas  of  concentration  in  human  development  include  infancy,  early 
childhood,  adolescence,  adulthood,  and  aging.  A  specialization  in 
educational  psychology  is  available  at  the  doctoral  level.  Research  in 
educational  psychology,  social,  physiological,  personality  and  cognitive 
areas  with  emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  development  enhance  the 
instructional  program. 

Undergraduate  courses  and  workshops  are  designed  for  pre-service  and  in- 
service  teachers  as  well  as  for  students  preparing  to  enter  human  services 
vocations.  The  department  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  major. 
However,  undergraduate  students  may  elect  human  development  courses 
in  such  areas  as  (1)  infancy,  (2)  early  childhood,  (3)  adolescence,  (4)  aging, 
and  (5)  educational  psychology.  Major  purposes  of  undergraduate  offerings 
in  human  development  are  (1)  preparing  people  for  vocations  and  programs 
which  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life,  and  (2)  providing 
experiences  which  facilitate  the  personal  growth  of  the  individual. 

Through  the  Institute  for  Child  Study,  the  faculty  provides  consultant 
services  and  staff  development  programs  for  school  systems,  parent 
groups,  court  systems,  mental  health  agencies,  and  other  organizations 
involved  with  helping  relationships.  Undergraduate  students  may  participate 
in  these  programs  through  coursework  and  internships.  If  interested, 
contact  the  Department/Institute. 

Course  Code:  EDHD 


HUMAN  NUTRiTiON  AND  FOOD  SYSTEMS 

For  infoimation,  consult  the  Nutrition  and  Food  Science  entry. 


HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNOLOGICAL  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

This  program  has  been  closed.  New  applicants  are  not  being  accepted. 
Current  students  should  contact  the  College  of  Education  for  advising. 
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JEWISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

0113  Woods  Hall,  405-4975 

Director:  Cooperman 

Professors:  Beck,  Berlin,  Diner,  Handelman 

Associate  Professors:  Bilik,  Cooperman,  Manekin,  Rozenblit 

Assistant  Professor:  Lapin 

Instructor:  Levy 

The  Major 

The  Jewish  Studies  major  provides  undergraduate  students  with  a 
framework  for  organized  and  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  Jews  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Jewish 
Studies  draws  on  a  vast  literature  in  a  number  of  languages,  especially 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  and  includes  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  medieval  and 
modern  Hebrew  literature.  Yiddish  language  and  literature  comprise  an 
important  sub-field. 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  undergraduate  major  requires  forty-eight  semester  hours  (twenty-seven 
hours  minimum  at  300-400  level)  consisting  of  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  History 
Department,  and  in  other  departments  as  appropriate. 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  all  courses  offered  toward  major 
requirements.  A  major  in  Jewish  Studies  will  normally  conform  to  the 
following  curriculum: 

1.  Prerequisite:  HEBR  111,  112,  211,  212  (or  placement  exam) 

2.  Required  courses:  HEBR  313,  314;  HIST  282,  283,  and  either  HIST 
309  or  a  research-oriented  course  In  Hebrew  approved  by  advisor 
(at  300  level  or  above);  one  course  in  classical  Jewish  literature 
(200-level);  one  upper-level  course  in  Hebrew  literature  in  which  the 
text  and/or  language  of  instruction  are  in  Hebrew,  (twenty-one  credit 
hours). 

3.  Electives:  fifteen  credits  in  Jewish  Studies  courses.  At  least  nine 
credits  must  be  at  the  300-400  level. 

4.  Twelve  credits  of  supporting  courses  in  areas  outside  Jewish 
Studies  such  as  history,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  or 
literature,  including  at  least  six  credits  at  the  300-400  level,  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish  Studies  (405-4975)  offers  scholarships  for 
study  in  Israel.  Applications  for  scholarships  are  accepted  in  early  March. 

See  Hebrew  departmental  entry  and  East  Asian  Studies  certificate. 
Students  may  also  pursue  a  Jewish  History  concentration  through  the 
Department  of  History. 


The  Major 


JOURNALISM  (JOUR) 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Journalism  entry. 


KINESIOLOGY  (KNES) 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance 
2351  HLHP  Building,  405-2450 

Chair:  Clarke 

Associate  Chair:  Wrenn 

Professors:  Clarke,  Dotson,  Hult,  Iso-Ahola,  Steel,  Vaccaro 

Associate  Professors:    Bond,  Clark,  Ennis,  Hatfield,  Hurley,  Phillips,  Santa 

Maria,  Struna,  Wrenn 

Assistant  Professors:  Arrighi,  Chalip,  Rogers,  Ryder,  Vander  Velden 

Lecturers:  Drum,  Owens,  Wenhold 

Instructors:  Brown,  Scott 

Emeriti:  Eyier,  Humphrey,  Husman 


The  Department  of  Kinesiology  offers  two  undergraduate  degree  programs 
to  satisfy  different  needs  of  students.  Students  may  choose  to  major  in 
Physical  Education  or  in  Kinesiological  Sciences.  Descriptions  of  each 
program  follow. 


Physical  Education  Major 


The  Physical  Education  degree  program  is  designed  to  lead  to  K-12  teacher 
certification  in  Maryland.  Maryland  teaching  certificates  are  reciprocal  with 
most  other  states.  While  this  program  is  designed  to  provide  preparation 
for  individuals  to  teach  in  public  school  settings,  it  also  provides  an 
excellent  preparation  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  other  professional 
opportunities  in  sport,  exercise  or  physical  activity.  Also,  due  to  the  strong 
scientific  foundation  of  the  degree  program,  an  appropriate  background  is 
established  for  future  graduate  work  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  their 
studies  in  any  area  involving  human  movement  and  sport.  Many  courses 
require  proper  sequencing  and  prerequisites.  Early  advisement  with  the 
program  coordinator  is  urged  to  all  interested  students. 

Physical  Education  Degree  Requirements 

CORE  Requirements— Effective  Fall  1990 

Fundamental  Studies 

ENGL  101  or  equivalent 3 

MATH  110  or  equivalent 3 

ENGL  391/393  or  equivalent 3 

Distributive  Studies 

Humanities  and  the  Arts 9 

Mathematics  and  the  Sciences 

(PHYS/CHEM,  BIOL  105,  ZOOL  201) 10 

Social  Science 9 

Advanced  Studies 6 

KNES  180-Foundations  of  Physical  Education 2 

KNES  182-Rhythmic  Activities 2 

KNES  183-Movement  Content  for  Elementary  School  Children .  3 

KNES  200-Gymnastics  Skills  Laboratory 2 

KNES  202-6adminton  Skills  Laboratoiy 1 

KNES  204-Basketball  Skills  Laboratory 1 

KNES  210-Field  Games  Skills  Laboratory 1 

KNES  217-Tennis  Skills  Laboratory 1 

KNES  220-Track  and  Reld  Skills  Laboratory 2 

KNES  221-Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory 1 

KNES  223-Weight  Training  and  Aerobic  Skills  Laboratory 2 

KNES  287-Sport  and  American  Society 3 

KNES  293-History  of  Sport  in  America 3 

KNES  300-Biomechanics  of  Human  Motion 4 

KNES  314-Methods  in  Physical  Education 3 

KNES  333-Physical  Activity  for  the  Handicapped 3 

KNES  350-The  Psychology  of  Sports 3 

KNES  360-Physiology  of  Exercise 3 

KNES  363-Philosophy  of  Sport 3 

KNES  370-Motor  Development 3 

KNES  371-Elementary  School  Physical  Education: 

A  Movement  Approach 3 

KNES  381-Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 3 

KNES  385-Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 3 

KNES  390-Practicum  in  Teaching  Physical  Education 3 

KNES  480-Measurement  in  Physical  Education 3 

KNES  491-The  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education 3 

ZOOL  201-Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1 4 

ZOOL  202-Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 4 

EDHD  300S-Human  Development  and  Learning 6 

EDPA  301-Foundations  of  Education 3 

EDCI  390-Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 3 

EDCI  485-Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School: 

Physical  Education 6 

EDCI  495-Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 

Physical  Education 6 

The  Physical  Education  Program  requires  a  grade  of  "C  or  better  in  all 
required  course  work 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  Is  required  upon  completion  of  45 
applicable  credits.    Students  must  take  the  California  Achievement  Test 
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and  have  a  2.5  gpa  after  45  credits  to  gain  admission.  Additional 
information  is  available  from  the  College  of  Education. 

Kinesiological  Sciences  Major 

This  curriculum  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  study  the  body  of 
knowledge  of  human  movement  and  sport,  and  to  choose  specific 
programs  of  study  which  allow  them  to  pursue  a  particular  goal  related  to 
the  discipline.  There  is  no  intent  to  orient  all  students  toward  a  particular 
specialized  interest  or  occupation.  This  program  provides  a  hierarchical 
approach  to  the  study  of  human  movement.  Frst.  a  core  of  knowledge  is 
recognized  as  being  necessary  for  all  students  in  the  curriculum.  These 
core  courses  are  considered  foundational  to  advanced  and  more  specific 
courses.  Secondly,  at  the  "options"  level,  students  may  select  from  two 
sets  of  courses  which  they  believe  will  provide  the  knowledge  to  pursue 
whatever  goal  they  set  for  themselves  in  the  future.  To  further  strengthen 
specific  areas  of  interest,  students  should  carefully  select  related  studies 
courses  and  electives. 


Kinesiological  Sciences  Degree  Requirements 


consists  of  18  credits  of  Honors  course  work  and  thesis  writing.  To  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  program  the  applicant  must  meet  a  set  of  criteria 
administered  through  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee  which  takes  into 
account  work  experience,  leadership,  motivation  and  maturity.  Specifically, 
the  applicant  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

a.  An  overall  GPA  of  3.5  on  a  minimum  of  45  credits.  All  students  with  a 
3.5  GPA  who  apply  for  admission  will  t>e  admitted.  Students  who  are  close 
to  achieving  a  3.5  GPA  may  submit  additional  materials  to  the  Honors 
Committee  for  consideration. 

b.  Have  3.5  GPA  in  courses  taken  within  the  department  of  Kinesiology,  to 
include  at  least  9  credits  from  the  following  courses: 

KNES  287  Sociology  of  Sport 

KNES  293  History  of  Sport  in  America 

KNES  300  Biomechanics 

KNES  370  Motor  Development 

KNES  350  Psychology  of  Sport 

KNES  360  Exercise  Physiology 

KNES  362  Philosophy  of  Sport 

KNES  385  Motor  Learning  and  Skilled 
Performance 


Freshman  Year 

KNES  287-Sport  and  American  Society 3 

KNES  293-History  of  Sport  in  America 3 

Activity  Courses* 4 

Electives 3 

Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201,  202-Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 8 

KNES  37aMotor  Development 3 

Activity  Courses' 4 

Related  Studies" 6 

Junior  Year 

KNES  30O-6iomechanics  of  Human  Motion 4 

KNES  35aPsychology  of  Sports 3 

KNES  360-Physiology  of  Exercise 3 

KNES  362-Philosophy  of  Sport 3 

KNES  385-Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 3 

Option' 3 

Related  Studies* 6 

Senior  Year 

KNES  49&<3uantitative  Methods 3 

KNES  497-lndependent  Studies  Seminar 3 

Electives 7 

Option* 9 

Related  Studies* 3 

•Students  should  discuss  these  requirements  with  a  department  advisor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  required  courses,  students  must  fulfill  the  CORE 
Program.   Minimum  number  of  semester  hours  for  degree  is  120. 

The  Kinesiological  Sciences  program  requires  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  all 
but  general  education  and  free  elective  courses. 

Advising 

Advising  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  students  majoring  in  Physical 
Education  and  Kinesiological  Sciences  although  it  is  not  mandatory. 
Students  are  assigned  a  permanent  faculty  member  to  assist  them  with 
registration  procedures,  program  updates  and  other  information.  Students 
are  advised  to  follow  closely  the  program  sheets  which  outline  the  order  in 
which  courses  should  be  taken  to  allow  proper  progression  through  the 
degree  programs.  Departmental  contacts  are:  Physical  Education-Mrs. 
Lynn  Owens,  405-2495  and  Kinesiological  Sciences-Dr.  Man/in  Scott,  405- 
2480. 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  aim  of  the  Honors  Program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
engage  in  challenging  educational  experiences  related  to  the  study  of 
human  movement,  sport,  and  exercise.  Students  with  strong  intellectual 
interests  and  the  ability  to  pursue  those  interests  at  a  high  level  are 
eligible.  The  program  is  designed  to  encourage  junior  and  senior  students 
to  engage  in  scholarly  independent  study  and  discussions.    The  program 


Program  Requirements 

At  least  12  credits  must  be  completed  in  Honors  or  Honors  equivalent 
courses.  This  requirement  may  be  met  in  the  following  ways: 

a.6-12  credits  in  300-400  level  H  version  courses  in  Kinesiology  and/or 

b.6  credits  in  300  level  or  above  University  or  College  Honors  courses 

and/or 

c.6  credits  of  graduate  courses  (KNES  600  level  and  above) 

At  least  6  credits  of  research/scholarship  and  thesis  writing  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  culminating  in  a  thesis  AND  satisfactory 
performance  on  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  conducted  by  two  or  more 
full-time  faculty  members. 

Honors  Seminar  (1  credit,  taken  Spring  semester  prior  to  thesis).  This 
course  will  present  an  overview  of  research  in  kinesiology,  and  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  Honors  Thesis. 

Honors  Thesis  (3-5  credits).  A  formal  thesis  proposal  must  be  approved  by 
the  student's  committee  at  least  1  semester  prior  to  graduation.  These 
two  courses  replace  KNES  497  for  Honors  students  in  the  Kinesiological 
Sciences  Major. 

Students  must  maintain  an  overall  3.5  GPA  to  remain  in  the  program  and  to 
graduate  with  Honors.  If  a  student's  GPA  falls  below  3.5,  he  or  she  has 
one  semester  to  meet  the  3.5  standard  or  be  dropped  from  the  program. 
Students  who  have  been  dropped  because  of  a  low  GPA  may  reapply  to  the 
Honors  Committee  when  their  GPA  again  meets  the  criterion. 

Students  previously  admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  may  graduate  with 
"High  Honors"  from  the  department  of  Kinesiology  by  meeting  the  following 
requirements: 

a.Completion  of  the  program  requirements  outlined  above. 
b.Completion  of  a  thesis  and  oral  defense  rated  as  "Outstanding"  by 
members  of  the  student's  Honors  Thesis  committee. 
c.Completion  of  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.7. 

Course  Code:  KNES 


LINGUISTICS  (LING) 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1401  Marie  Mount  Hall,  405-7002 

Professor  and  Chair:  Lightfoot 

Professor:  Homstein 

Associate  Professor:  Weinberg 

Assistant  Professors:  Gorrell,  Lebeaux,  Lombardi,  Uriagereka 

Affiliate:  Anderson,  Bemdt,  Burzio,  Gasarch,  Zanuttini 


The  Major 


The  Linguistics  Department  offers  courses  on  many  aspects  of  language 
study  and  an  interdisciplinary  major  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Language 
is  basic  to  many  human  activities  and  linguistics  relates  to  many  other 
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disciplines  which  include  work  on  language. 

Work  on  language  has  provided  one  of  the  main  research  probes  in 
philosophy  and  psycholo©'  for  most  of  the  20th  century.  It  has  taken  on  a 
new  momentum  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  language  research  has  proven 
to  be  a  fruitful  means  to  cast  light  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  on 
general  cognitive  capacity.  Several  courses  focus  on  a  research  program 
which  takes  as  a  central  question:  How  do  children  master  their  native 
language?  Children  hear  many  styles  of  speech,  variable  pronunciations 
and  incomplete  expressions,  but.  despite  this  flux  of  experience,  they  come 
to  speak  and  understand  speech  effortlessly,  instantaneously  and 
subconsciously.  Research  aims  to  discover  how  this  happens,  how  a 
person's  linguistic  capacity  is  represented  in  the  mind,  and  what  the 
genetic  basis  for  it  is.  Students  learn  how  various  kinds  of  data  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  their  central  question,  how  that  question  influences  the 
shape  of  technical  analyses. 

The  major  program  in  Linguistics  is  designed  for  students  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  human  language  per  se.  or  in  describing  particular  languages 
in  a  systematic  and  psychologically  plausible  way.  or  in  using  language  as  a 
tool  to  reveal  some  aspect  of  human  mental  capacities.  Such  a  major 
provides  useful  preparation  for  professional  programs  in  foreign  languages, 
language  teaching,  communication,  psychology,  speech  pathology,  artificial 
intelligence  (and  thus  computer  work). 

Requirements  for  Major 

Students  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Linguistics  by  following  one  of  two 
tracks:  "Grammars  and  Cognition"  or  "Grammatical  Theory  and  a 
Language."  In  each  case,  students  take  a  common  core  of  LING  courses: 
LING  200.  240.  311-312.  321-322.  Beyond  this  core,  students  must 
specialize  by  completing  an  additional  nine  hours  in  LING  plus  one  of  the 
following:  either  eighteen  hours  from  selected  courses  in  HESP,  PHIL  and 
PSYC,  or  eighteen  hours  in  a  particular  language.  The  specializations  in 
detail  are: 

Graimnars  and  CognKton 

LING  440 — Grammars  and  Cognition 

Two  300/400  LING  electives 

PHIL  466— Philosophy  of  Mind 

HESP  400 — Speech  and  Language  Devetopment  in  Children 

OR  HESP  498— Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics 

PSYC  442— Psychology  of  Language 

Three  300/400  electives  in  HESP,  PHIL,  PSYC  or  CMSC 

Grammatical  Theory  and  a  Language 

LING  410 — Grammars  and  Meaning  and  LING  411 — Comparative 

Syntax  OR 

LING  420— Word  Formation  and  LING  412— Advanced  Phonolo^ 

UNG  300/400  elective 

Five  required  courses  in  the  language  of  specialization. 

A  course  in  the  history  or  structure  of  the  language  of  specialization. 

When  possible,  the  language  of  specialization  should  be  the  same  as  the 
one  used  to  satisfy  the  college  Foreign  Language  Requirement.  The 
specialization  normally  includes  those  courses  that  make  up  the 
designated  requirement  for  a  major  in  the  chosen  language.  Special 
provision  may  be  made  for  students  who  are  native  speakers  of  a  language 
other  than  English  and  wish  to  conduct  analytical  work  on  the  grammar  of 
that  language.  A  student  may  also  study  grammatical  theory  and  English: 
the  eighteen  hour  concentration  in  English  consists  of  courses  in  the 
history  and  stnjcture  of  English  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  Linguistics  advisor. 

For  a  double  major,  students  need  twenty-seven  credits  in  Linguistics, 
which  normally  include  the  LING  courses  for  one  of  the  two  specializations. 

Course  Code:  LING 


MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  AND  STATISTICS 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


MARKETING 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 

MATERIALS  AND  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 
(ENMA,  ENNU) 

College  of  Engineering 

Acting  Chair  Christou 

Materials  Engineering  Program  (ENMA) 

lllOC  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Stag..  405-5211 

Professor  and  Director  Christou 

Professors:  Armstrong",  Arsenault,  Dieter",  Roytburd,  Smith.  Yeh 

Associate  Professors:  Ankem,  Block.  Pourdeyhimi,  Salamanca-Riba 

Assistant  Professors:  Briber.  Lloyd 

"Member  of  Mechanical  Engineering  department 

The  Major 

The  development  and  production  of  novel  materials  has  become  a  major 
issue  in  all  fields  of  engineering.  Materials  which  are  strong  and  light  at  the 
same  time  are  needed  for  space  structures;  faster  electro-optical  switching 
materials  will  result  in  improved  mass  communications:  and  high 
temperature  plastics  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  transportation 
systems.  Many  of  today's  materials  requirements  can  be  met  by 
composites.  The  materials  engineering  program  provides  the  student  with 
an  interdisciplinary  sciencfrbased  education  to  understand  the  structure 
and  resulting  properties  of  metallic,  ceramic  and  polymeric  materials.  A 
wide  variety  of  careers  is  open  to  graduates  of  this  program  ranging  from 
production  and  quality  control  in  the  traditional  materials  industries  to  the 
molecular  construction  of  electronic  materials  in  ultra-clean  environments, 
and  to  the  applications  of  materials  in  electronic  packages. 

Students  may  use  Materials  Engineering  as  a  field  of  concentration  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree  program. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Tne  curriculum  is  composed  of:  (1)  the  required  University  CORE  (general 
education)  requirements:  (2)  a  core  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering  courses  required  of  all  engineering  students;  (3)  twelve 
cred'rts  of  courses  selected  within  a  secondary,  minor  field;  (4)  twenty-three 
credits  of  materials  engineering  courses;  and  (5)  technical  electives  to  be 
selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  advisor  to  enrich,  specialize  or 
expand  certain  areas  of  knowledge  within  the  chosen  field. 

Freshman  Year 

The  Freshman  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering  departments. 
Please  consult  The  College  of  Engineering  entry. 

Semester 
I  II 

Sophomore  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  246 — Differential  Equations  for  Scientists 

and  Engineers 3 

PHYS262.  263— General  Physics 4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 4  4 

ENES  230— Introduction  to  Materials  &  Their 

Applications 3 

ENME205 — Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer  Prog 3 

Total 19  17 
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In  general,  students  should  not  register  for  300-400  level  engineering 
subjects  until  and  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  MATH  241  and 
246. 


Junior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3 

CHEM  481.  482— Physical  Chemistry  I.  II 3 

ENMA  300 — Materials  Science  and  Engineering 3 

ENMA  301 — Materials  Engineering  Laboratory 1 

ENMA  462 — Deformation  of  Engineering  Materials 3 

ENMA  463 — Chemical.  Liquid  and  Pov^der  Process  of 

Engineering  Materials 

fvlinor  Courses 3 

Technical  Electives 

Total 16 

Senior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 6 

ENMA  470 — Structure  and  Properties  of  Engr 3 

ENMA  471 — Phys.  Chem.  of  Engineering  Materials 

ENMA  472 — Technology  of  Engineering  Materials 3 

ENMA  473^Processingof  Engineering  Materials 

Minor  Courses 3 

Technical  Electives 

Total 15 


Minimum  Degree  Credits:  120  credits  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  department. 

college,  and  university  requirements. 

'Qualified  students  may  elect  to  take  CHEM  105  and  115  (4  sem.  hrs. 

each)  instead  of  CHEM  103  and  113. 

••Students  must  consult  v/ith  an  advisor  on  selection  of  appropriate 

courses  for  their  particular  course  of  study. 

Admission 

All  Materials  Engineering  students  must  meet  admission,  progress  and 
retention  standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Advising 

students  choosing  materials  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should 
follow  the  listed  curriculum  for  matenals  engineers.  They  should  submit  a 
complete  program  of  courses  for  approval  during  their  junior  year.  Students 
electing  materials  engineering  as  their  secondary  field  should  seek  advice 
from  the  chair  of  the  department  or  the  director  of  the  materials 
engineering  faculty  prior  to  their  sophomore  year.  Call  405-5211  to  talk  to 
the  director  or  to  schedule  an  appointment. 

C<M>p  Program 

The  materials  engineering  program  works  within  the  College  of  Engineering 
Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program.  For  details,  see  the  College  of 
Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog. 

Financial  Assistance 

Rnancial  Aid  based  upon  need  is  available  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Rnancial  Aid.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  through  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Part-time  employment  is  available  in  the  department. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Each  of  the  large  number  of  professional  materials  oriented  societies  such 
as  the  metallurgical  and  ceramic  societies  sponsor  awards  to  recognize 
outstanding  scholarship  and  undergraduate  research.  All  students  enrolled 
in  the  materials  engineering  program  are  encouraged  to  select  a  faculty 
advisor  who  in  their  junior  and  senior  year  will  guide  them  towards 
nomination  for  these  awards. 

Student  Organization:  All  major  professional  materials  societies  invite 
students  to  become  active  in  their  undergraduate  divisions.  The  materials 
faculty  members  specializing  in  certain  areas  of  materials  engineering  will 
guide  the  students  toward  the  society  of  their  choice.  Students  typically  join 
the  Materials  Research  Society  and  the  American  Society  for  Materials. 

Course  Code:  ENMA 


Nuclear  Engineering  Program  (ENNU) 

2309  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Building,  405-5227 

Chair:  Christou 

Acting  Director:  Pertmer 

Professors:  Almenas.  Christou,  Hsu,  Modarres,  Munno,  Roush 

Associate  Professors:  Mosleh,  Pertmer 

Lecturers:  Lee.  Speis 

Emeriti:  Duffy.  Silverman 

The  Major 

Nuclear  Engineering  deals  with  the  practical  use  of  nuclear  energy  from 
nuclear  fission,  fusion  and  radioisotope  sources.  The  major  use  of  nuclear 
energy  is  in  electric  power  generation.  Other  uses  are  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  processing,  medicine,  instrumentation,  and  isotope  trace 
analysis.  The  nuclear  engineer  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  design  and 
operation  of  ener^  conversion  devices  ranging  from  very  large  reactors  to 
miniature  nuclear  batteries,  and  with  the  use  of  nuclear  reactions  in  many 
environmental,  biological  and  chemical  processes.  The  nuclear  engineer  is 
also  concerned  with  the  effects  of  electronics  and  materials  exposed  to  a 
radiation  environment  and  the  utilization  of  ionizing  radiation  in 
manufacturing.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  uses  for  nuclear  systems,  the 
nuclear  engineer  finds  interesting  and  diverse  career  opportunities  in  a 
variety  of  companies  and  laboratories,  including  areas  of  materials, 
manufacturing,  and  reliability.  Students  may  use  nuclear  engineering  as  a 
field  of  concentration  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree 
program. 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  curriculum  is  composed  of:  (1)  the  required  University  general 
education  (CORE)  requirements;  (2)  a  core  of  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  engineering  sciences  required  of  all  engineering  students; 
(3)  fifteen  credits  of  courses  selected  within  a  secondary  field;  (4)  twenty- 
seven  credits  of  nuclear  engineering  courses  including  ENNU  215,  440, 
450,  455,  460,  465,  480,  and  490;  (5)  the  course  on  environmental 
effects  on  materials,  ENMA  464.  A  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  has  been 
retained  so  that  the  student  and  advisor  can  select  an  elective  engineering 
course,  an  elective  ENNU  course,  and  two  technical  elective  courses.  A 
sample  program  follows: 

Freshman  Year.  The  Freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering 
departments.  Please  consult  The  College  of  Engineering  entry. 

Semester 

I  II 
Sophomore  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 3 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics 4  4 

ENES  230 — Intro,  to  Materials  and  Their  Applications 3 

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation  or  ENME  205 3 

Secondary  Field  Elective 3 

ENNU  215— Intro,  to  Nuclear  Technology 3 

Total 17  16 

Junior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  6 

ENNU  440 — Nuclear  Technology  Laboratory 3 

ENNU  450 — Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  1 3 

Math-Physical  Science  Elective 3 

Secondary  Reld  Courses 3  3 

ENNU  455 — Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  II 3 

ENNU  460— Nuclear  Heat  Transport 3 

ENMA  464 — Environmental  Effects  on  Engineering 

Materials 3 

Total 15  18 

Senior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3            3 

ENNU  Elective 3 

ENNU  465 — Nuclear  Reactor  Systems  Analysis 3 

Secondary  Field  Courses 3            3 

Technical  Electives 3            3 

ENNU  480— Reactor  Core  Design 3 

ENNU  490 — Nuclear  Fuel  and  Power  Management 3 

Engineering  Elective 3 

Total 15         18 
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Minimum  Degree  Credits:  120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all  department, 

college,  and  University  requirements. 

•Qualified  students  may  elect  to  take  CHEM  105  and  115  (4  sem.  hrs. 

each)  instead  of  CHEM  103  and  113. 

••Students  must  consult  with  an  advisor  on  selection  of  appropriate 

courses  for  their  particular  course  of  study. 

Admission 

All  Nuclear  Engineering  students  must  meet  admission,  progress  and 
retention  standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Co-op  Program 

The  nuclear  engineering  program  works  within  the  College  of  Engineering 
Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program.  For  information  on  this 
program,  see  the  College  of  Engineering  entry  in  this  catalog,  or  call  the 
department  office  at  405-5208. 

Advising 

Students  choosing  nuclear  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should  follow 
the  listed  curriculum  for  nuclear  engineers.  They  should  submit  a  complete 
program  of  courses  for  approval  during  their  junior  year.  Students  electing 
nuclear  engineering  as  their  secondary  field  should  seek  advice  from  a 
member  of  the  nuclear  engineering  faculty  prior  to  their  sophomore  year. 
Call  405-5227  to  talk  to  an  advisor  or  to  schedule  an  appointment. 

Financial  Assistance 

Financial  aid  based  upon  need  is  available  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  through  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Part-time  employment  is  available  in  the  department.  Of 
particular  interest  are  scholarships  available  to  qualified  students  at  all 
undergraduate  levels  from  the  Institute  for  Nuclear  Power  Operations. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Annual  awards  are  given  to  recognize  scholarship  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  department,  college  and  university.  These  awards  include  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  Award  for  Leadership  and  Sen/ice  and  the  Award 
for  Outstanding  Contribution  to  the  ANS  Student  Chapter.  The  American 
Nuclear  Society  also  provides  awards  to  recognize  the  highest  GPA  for  a 
student  at  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  levels  and  to  a  senior  with 
greatest  scholarship  improvement.  The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  also  grants,  through  the  program,  an  award  for  the  Outstanding 
Junior  of  the  year  and  a  scholarship  which  includes  the  opportunity  for 
summer  employment  to  an  academically  qualified  student  with 
demonstrated  interest  in  utility  employment. 


Student  Organization 


students  operate  a  campus  student  chapter  of  the  professional 
organization,  the  American  Nuclear  Society. 


Course  Code:  ENNU 


MATHEMATICS  (MATH) 

College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1117  Mathematics  Building 

Undergraduate  Office,  405-5053 

Professor  and  Chair:  Johnson 

Professors:  W.  Adams,  Alexander,  Antman,  Auslander,  Babuska"", 

Benedetto,  Berenstein,  Boyle,  Brin,  Chu,  Cohen,  Cook,  Cooper,  Ellis, 

Fey**,  Fitzpatrick,  Freidlin,  GIaz,  Goldberg,  Goldman,  Gray,  Grebogi", 

Green,  Greenberg,  Grillakis,  Gromov,  Grove,  Gulick,  Hamilton,  Herb, 

Herman,  Horvath,  Kagan,  Kedem,  Kellogg*'*,  King,  Kirwan,  Kleppner, 

Kudia,  Kueker,  Lay,  Lipsman,  Lopez-Escobar,  Maddocks,  Markley,  Mikulski, 

Millson,  Neri,  Osborn,  Owings,  Rohrlich,  Rosenberg,  Rudolphf,  Schafer, 

Slud,  Sweet,  Syski,  Washington,  Wolfe,  Wolpertt,  Yacobson,  Yang, 

Yorke***,  Zedek 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Adams,  Berg,  Chang,  Coombes,  Dancis.  Efrat, 

Helzer,  Lee,  Li,  Nochetto,  Pego,  Sather,  Schneider,  Smith,  Warner, 

Winkelnkemper 

Assistant  Professors:  Currier,  lozzi,  Laskowski,  Stuck,  von  Petersdorff,  Wu 

Professors  Emeriti:  Brace,  Correl,  Douglis,  Edmundson,  Ehrlich.  Goldhaber, 

Good,  Heins,  Hubbard,  Hummel,  Jackson,  Lehner,  Olver,  Stellmacher 

Affiliate  Professors:  O'Leary,  Stewart,  Young 

Instructors:  Alter,  Cleary 

Adjunct  Professors:  Rinzel,  Shanks 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

*Joint  appiontment:  IPST  and  Institute  for  Plasma  Research 

** Joint  Appointment:  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

***Joint  Appointment:  IPST 

The  program  in  mathematics  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
mathematics  and  offers  students  training  in  the  mathematical  sciences  in 
preparation  for  graduate  work,  teaching  and  positions  in  government  or 
industry. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Each  mathematics  major  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
each  course,  the  following: 

1.  The  introductory  sequence  MATH  140,  141,  240,  241  or  the 
corresponding  honors  sequence  MATH  250,  251. 

2.  Eight  MATH/MAPL/STAT  courses  at  the  400  level  or  higher,  at  least 
four  of  which  are  taken  at  College  Park.  The  eight  courses  must 
include: 

(a)  At  least  one  course  from  MATH  401,  403,  405. 

(b)  At  least  one  course  from  MATH  246,  414,  415,  436,  462.  If 
MATH  246  is  chosen,  it  will  not  count  as  one  of  the  eight  upper 
level  courses. 

(c)  One  course  from  MAPL  460,  466.  (This  assumes  knowledge  of 
CMSC  104  or  equivalent.) 

(d)  MATH  410  (completion  of  MATH  250-251  exempts  the  student 
from  this  requirement  and  (e)  below;  students  receive  credit  for 
two  400  level  courses). 

(e)  A  one-year  sequence  which  develops  a  particular  area  of 
mathematics  in  depth,  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

(i)  MATH  410-411 
(ii)  MATH  403-404 
(iii)  MATH  446-447 
(iv)  STAT  410-420. 
(V)     MATH/MAPL  472-473 

(f)  The  remaining  400  level  MATH/MAPL/STAT  courses  are 
electives,  but  cannot  include  any  of:  MATH  400,  461,  478-488, 
or  STAT  464.  EDCI  451  may  be  used  to  replace  one  of  the 
upper  level  elective  courses.  Also,  students  with  a  strong 
interest  in  applied  mathematics  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Undergraduate  Office,  substitute  two  courses  (with  strong 
mathematics  content)  from  outside  the  Mathematics 
Department  for  one  upper  level  elective  course. 

3.  One  of  the  following  supporting  three  course  sequences.  These  are 
intended  to  broaden  the  student's  mathematical  experience.  Other 
sequences  might  be  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Office  but  they 
would  have  to  make  use  of  mathematical  ideas,  comparable  to  the 
sequences  on  this  list. 

(a)    i)     PHYS  161,  262,  263 
ii)    PHYS  171,  272,  273 

III)  PHYS  141,  142,  and  an  upper  level  physics  course 
approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department 
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(b)  ENES  102,PHYS  161.  ENES220 

(c)  I)    CMSC  112.  113.  and  one  of  CMSC  311,  330 
11)    CMSC  112.  150.  251 

(d)  CHEM  103.  113.  and  one  of  CHEM  227.  233 

(e)  ECON  201.  203.  and  one  of  ECON  305  or  306 

(f)  BtVlGT  220.  221,  340. 

Within  the  Department  of  IVIathematics  there  are  a  number  of  identifiable 
areas  which  students  can  pursue  to  suit  their  own  goals  and  interests. 
They  are  briefly  described  below.  Note  that  they  do  overlap  and  that 
students  need  not  confine  themselves  to  one  of  them. 

1.  Pure  mathematics:  the  courses  which  clearly  belong  in  this  area  are: 
MATH  402,  403.  404.  405,  406.  410.  411.  414.  415,  417,  430. 
432,  436,  437.  445,  446.  447.  452,  STAT  410.  411,  420. 
Students  preparing  for  graduate  school  in  mathematics  should 
include  MATH  403,  405,  410  and  411  in  their  programs.  MATH  463 
(or  660)  and  MATH  432  (or  730)  are  also  desirable.  Other  courses 
from  the  above  list  and  graduate  courses  are  also  appropriate. 

2.  Secondary  teaching:  the  following  courses  are  required  to  teach 
mathematics  at  the  secondary  level:  MATH  402  or  403,  430  and 
EDCI  451.  (EDCI  451  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  eight  upper  level 
math  courses  required  for  a  mathematics  major.)  These  additional 
courses  are  particularly  suited  for  students  preparing  to  teach: 
MATH  406.  445.  463.  STAT  400  and  401.  EDHD  300.  EDPA  301. 
EDCI  350  or  455.  and  EDCI  390  are  necessary  to  teach;  before 
registering  for  these  courses,  the  student  must  apply  for  and  be 
admitted  to  teacher  education. 

3.  Statistics:  For  a  student  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  seeking  work 
requiring  some  statistical  background,  the  minimal  program  is  STAT 
400-401.  To  work  pnmarily  as  a  statistician,  one  should  combine 
STAT  400-401  with  at  least  two  more  statistics  courses,  most 
suitably.  STAT  440  and  STAT  450.  A  stronger  sequence  is  STAT 
410.  420.  450.  This  offers  a  better  understanding  and  wider 
knowledge  of  statistics  and  is  a  general  purpose  program  (i.e..  does 
not  specify  one  area  of  application).  For  economics  applications 
STAT  400.  401.  440,  450,  and  MAPL  477  should  be  considered. 
For  operations  research  MAPL  477  and/or  STAT  411  should  be 
added  or  perhaps  substituted  for  STAT  450.  To  prepare  for  graduate 
work.  STAT  410  and  420  give  the  best  background,  with  STAT  411, 
440.  450  added  at  some  later  stage. 

4.  Computational  mathematics:  there  are  a  number  of  math  courses 
which  emphasize  the  computational  aspects  of  mathematics 
including  the  use  of  the  computer.  They  are  MAPL  460,  466,  467, 
477,  and  MATH  450,  475,  Students  interested  in  this  area  should 
take  CMSC  112,  113  as  early  as  possible,  and  CMSC  420,  211  are 
also  suggested. 

5.  Applied  mathematics:  the  courses  which  lead  most  rapidly  to 
applications  are  the  courses  listed  above  in  3  and  4  and  MATH  401, 
414,  415,  436,  462,  463,  464,  and  MATH/MAPL  472  and  473,  A 
student  interested  in  applied  mathematics  should  obtain,  in  addition 
to  a  solid  training  in  mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
area  in  which  mathematics  is  currently  being  applied.  Concentration 
in  this  area  is  good  preparation  for  employment  in  government  and 
industry  or  for  graduate  study  in  applied  mathematics. 


Mathematics  Departmental  Honors  Committee  for  admission.  Participants 
in  the  University  Honors  Program  may  also  enroll  in  special  honors  sections 
of  the  lower  level  mathematics  courses  (MATH  140H,  141H.  240H.  241H. 
246H). 

The  mathematics  departmental  honors  calculus  sequence  and  the 
University  Honors  Program  are  distinct,  and  enrollment  in  one  does  not 
imply  acceptance  in  the  other.  Neither  honors  calculus  sequence  is  a 
prerequisite  for  participating  in  the  Mathematics  Honors  Program,  and 
students  in  these  sequences  need  not  be  mathematics  majors. 

Awards 

Aaron  Strauss  Scholarships.  Up  to  two  are  awarded  each  year  to 
outstanding  junior  Math  Majors.  The  recipient  receives  full  remission  of  (in- 
state) tuition  and  fees.  Applications  may  be  obtained  early  in  the  spring 
semester  from  the  Mathematics  Undergraduate  Office,  1117  Mathematics 
Building. 

Higginbotham  Prize.  A  monetary  award  is  made  to  an  outstanding  junior 
math  major  in  the  spring. 

Carol  Karp  award:  A  monetary  award  is  made  to  a  senior  math  major  for  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  Logic. 

Milton  Abromowitz  Award:  A  monetary  award  is  made  to  an  outstanding 
senior  math  major  in  the  spring. 

Placement  in  Mathematics  Courses 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  a  large  offering  to  accommodate  a 
great  variety  of  backgrounds,  interests,  and  abilities.  The  department 
permits  students  to  take  any  course  for  which  they  have  the  appropriate 
background,  regardless  of  formal  coursework.  For  example,  students  with  a 
high  school  calculus  course  may  be  permitted  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
calculus  sequence  even  if  they  do  not  have  advanced  standing.  Students 
may  obtain  undergraduate  credit  for  mathematics  courses  in  any  of  the 
following  ways:  passing  the  appropriate  CEEB  Advanced  Placement 
Examination,  passing  standardized  CLEP  examinations,  and  through  the 
department's  Credit-by-Examination.  Students  are  urged  to  consult  with 
advisors  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  assist  with  proper 
placements. 

Statistics  and  Probability,  and  Applied 
Mathematics 

Courses  in  statistics  and  probability  and  applied  mathematics  are  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  These  courses  are  open  to  non-majors 
as  well  as  majors,  and  carry  credit  in  mathematics.  Students  wishing  to 
concentrate  in  the  above  may  do  so  by  choosing  an  appropriate  program 
under  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 


Advising 


Advising  for  math  majors  is  mandatory.  Students  are  required  to  sign  up  for 
an  advising  appointment  at  the  math  undergraduate  office  window  (1117 
Mathematics  Building),  beginning  the  week  before  preregistration. 


Mathematics  Education 


Students  completing  an  undergraduate  major  in  mathematics  and  planning 
to  be  certified  to  teach  should  contact  the  College  of  Education. 

Course  Codes:  MATH, STAT, MAPL 


Honors 


The  Mathematics  Honors  Program  is  designed  for  students  showing 
exceptional  ability  and  interest  in  mathematics.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  student 
the  best  possible  mathematics  education.  Participants  are  selected  by  the 
Departmental  Honors  Committee  during  the  first  semester  of  their  junior 
year.  To  graduate  with  honors  in  mathematics  they  must  pass  a  three-hour 
written  comprehensive  examination.  Six  credits  of  graduate  work  are  also 
required.  A  precise  statement  of  the  requirements  may  be  found  in  the 
Math  Undergraduate  Office. 

The  department  also  offers  a  special  mathematics  department  honors 
analysis  sequence  (MATH  250,251)  for  promising  freshmen  with  a  strong 
mathematical  background  (including  calculus).  Enrollment  in  the  sequence 
is  normally  by  invitation  but  any  interested  student  may  apply  to  the 


MEASUREMENT,  STATISTICS,  AND 
EVALUATION  (EDMS) 


College  of  Education 

1230  Benjamin  Building,  405-3624 

Professor  and  Chair:  Lissitz 

Professors:  Dayton,  Macready 

Associate  Professors:  DeAyala,  Johnson,  Schafer 

Assistant  Professors:  Gold,  Tam 
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For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

The  Department  of  Measurement,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation  offers  courses 
in  measurement,  applied  statistics,  and  algorithmic  methods  for 
undergraduates.  The  department  is  primarily  graduate  oriented  and  offers 
programs  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  for  persons  with  quantitative 
interests  from  a  variety  of  social  science  and  professional  backgrounds.  In 
addition,  a  doctoral  minor  is  offered  for  students  majoring  in  other  areas. 
The  doctoral  major  is  intended  pnmarily  to  produce  individuals  qualified  to 
teach  courses  at  the  college  level  in  applied  measurement,  statistics  and 
evaluation,  generate  original  research  and  serve  as  specialists  in 
measurement,  applied  statistics  or  evaluation  in  school  systems,  industry 
or  government.  The  master's  level  program  is  designed  to  provide 
individuals  with  a  broad  range  of  data  management,  analysis  and  computer 
skills  necessary  to  serve  as  research  associates  in  academia,  government, 
and  business.  At  the  doctoral  level,  a  student  may  choose  a  specialty 
within  one  of  three  areas:  applied  or  theoretical  measurement,  applied 
statistics,  and  program  evaluation. 

Course  Code:  EDMS 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  (ENME) 
College  of  Engineering 

2181  Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-2410 

Chair:  Anand 

Associate  Chairs:  Wallace,  Walston 

Professors:  Anand,  Armstrong,  Barker,  Berger,  Buckley  (PT),  Christou, 

Cunniff,  Dally,  Dieter,  Fourney,  Gupta,  Holloway,  Irwin  (PT),  Kirk,  Magrab, 

Marcinkowski,  Marks  (PT),  Sanford,  Talaat,  Tsai,  Wallace,  Yang 

Associate  Professors:  Azarm,  Bernard,  Bigio,  Dick  (PT),  diMarzo,  Duncan, 

Herold,  Ohadi,  Pecht,  Piomelli,  Radermacher,  Shih,  Walston 

Assistant  Professors:  Balachandran,  Dasgupta,  Haslach,  Joshi,  H.  Khan, 

Marasli,  Minis,  Rao,  Sirkis,  Tsui,  G.  Zhang 

Senior  Lecturer:  Russell 

Research  Associates:  Pavlin,  Williams,  X.  Zhang 

Assistant  Research  Scientists:  Jung,  Sivathanu 

Instructor:  Manion 

Emeriti:  Allen,  Jackson,  Sayre,  Shreeve,  Weske 

The  Major 

The  primary  function  of  the  mechanical  engineer  is  to  create  devices, 
machines,  structures,  or  processes  which  are  used  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  people.  Design,  analysis,  synthesis,  testing,  and  control  are  the 
essential  steps  in  performing  this  function.  Certain  aspects  of  the  science 
and  art  of  engineering  are  of  particular  importance  to  achieve  a  successful 
product  or  service.  Some  of  these  aspects  are  those  relating  to  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  mechanical  power,  the  establishment  of 
both  experimental  and  theoretical  models  of  mechanical  systems, 
computer  interfacing,  the  static  and  dynamic  behavior  of  fluids,  system 
optimization,  and  engineering  and  production  management. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  professional  opportunities  available  to  the 
mechanical  engineer,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a 
thorough  training  in  basic  fundamentals.  These  include:  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  computers,  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  thermodynamics, 
materials,  heat  transfer,  controls,  and  design.  The  curriculum  includes 
basic  laboratory  courses  in  fluid  mechanics,  materials  engineering, 
electronic  instrumentation  and  measurements,  and  a  senior  laboratory 
which  provides  an  introduction  to  professional  research  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  concept  of  design  via  machine 
design  and  energy  conversion  design  courses,  and  seniors  participate  in  a 
comprehensive  design  course  during  their  final  semester  which  is 
frequently  linked  with  an  advisor  and  a  problem  from  industry.  This 
experience  helps  students  anticipate  the  type  of  activities  likely  to  be 
encountered  after  graduation  and  also  helps  to  establish  valuable  contacts 
with  professional  engineers. 

n  order  to  provide  flexibility  for  students  to  follow  their  own  interests  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  students  may  choose  to  concentrate  in  either 
mechanical  design  or  energy  design  in  their  senior  year.  In  addition,  seniors 
may  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  elective  courses  such  as  courses  in 
robotics,  computer-aided  design,  computer-aided  manufacturing,  electronic 
packaging,  microprocessor  theory,  ocean  engineering,  finite  element 
analysis,  heating  ventilation  and  air  conditioning,  solar  energy,  combustion, 
advanced  fluid  flow,  and  advanced  mechanics,  to  list  only  a  few.  A  small 


number  of  academically  superior  undergraduate  students  are  able  to 
participate  in  Special  Topic  Problems  courses  in  which  a  student  and 
faculty  member  can  interact  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Requirements  for  Major 

The  freshman  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  engineering  departments  and 
programs.  Please  consult  the  College  of  Engineering  entry. 

Semester 
CredK  Hours 
I  II 

Sophomore  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations „ 3 

PHYS  262,  PHYS  263— Physics 4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 4 

ENES  221— Dynamics 3 

ENME  201— M  E  Project 1 

ENME  205 — Numerical  Methods  in  Mechanical 

Engineering 3 

ENME  217 — Thermodynamics 3 

Total 18  17 

Junior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  6 

ENEE  300— Elect.  Engr 3 

ENEE  301— E.  E.  Lab 1 

ENME  310— Mech.  Def.  Solids 3 

ENME  311— Def.  Solids  Lab 1 

ENME  315— Inter.  Thermo 3 

ENME  321— Trans.  Proc 3 

ENME  342— Fluid  Mech 3 

ENME  343— Fluids  Lab 1 

ENME  360— Mechanical  Vibration 3 

ENME  381— Meas.  Lab 3 

Total 17  16 

Senior  Year 

CORE  Program  Requirements 3  3 

ENME  401— Matl.  Sci 3 

ENME  403— Auto.  Controls 3 

ENME  404— M.E.  Sys.  Des 3 

ENME  480— Engr.  Exp 3 

Technical  Electives  *• 6  6 

Total 15  15 

**At  least  3  of  the  4  technical  electives  must  be  design. 

Sample  Topics:  Kinematic  Systems  of  Mechanisms,  Computer  Aided 
Design,  Packaging  of  Electronic  Systems,  Environmental  Engineering,  Finite 
Element  Analysis,  Reliability  and  Maintainability,  Internal  Combustion 
Engines,  Robotics,  Solar  Energy,  Fluid  Machinery. 

Admission 

Admission  requirements  are  identical  to  those  set  by  the  College  of 
Engineering  (see  College  of  Engineering  section  on  Entrance 
Requirements). 

Advising 

All  mechanical  engineering  students  are  required  to  meet  with  an  advisor 
during  registration.  Contact  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Office,  2188 
Engineering  Classroom  Building,  405-2409. 

Financial  Assistance 

A  very  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  available.  Information  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Office. 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  Honors  Program  is  administered  through  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Individual  honors  and  awards  are  presented  based  on  academic  excellence 

and  extracurricular  activities. 
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Student  Organizations 

student  chapters  of  professional  societies  include  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the 
American  Production  Inventory  and  Control  Society.  The  mechanical 
engineering  honor  society  is  Pi  Tau  Sigma.  Information  regarding  these 
societies  may  be  obtained  at  2188  Engineering  Classroom  Building. 

Course  Code:  ENME 

METEOROLOGY  (METO) 

College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

2207  Computer  and  Space  Sciences  Building.  405-5392 

Professor  and  Chair:  Hudson 

Professors:  Baer.  Ellingson,  Shukia,  Thompson,  Vemekar 
Associate  Professors:  Carton,  Dickerson,  Pinker,  Robock 
Adjunct  Professor:  Sellers 

The  Department  of  Meteorology  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  of 
interest  to  undergraduate  students.  Undergraduate  students  interested  in 
pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree  program  preparatory  to  further  study  or  work 
in  meteorology  are  urged  to  consider  the  Physical  Sciences  Program.  It  is 
important  that  students  who  anticipate  careers  in  Meteorology  consult  the 
Physical  Sciences  Program  advisor  representing  the  Department  of 
Meteorology  as  early  as  possible  in  their  studies. 

Because  of  its  interdisciplinary  nature,  the  study  of  the  atmosphere 
requires  a  firm  background  in  the  basic  sciences  and  mathematics.  To  be 
suitably  prepared  for  400-level  courses  in  meteorolo^,  the  student  should 
have  the  following  background:  either  the  physics  major  series  PHYS  171, 
272,  273  or  the  series  PHYS  161,  262,  263;  the  mathematics  series 
MATH  140,  141,  240,  241,  246  and  either  the  series  CHEM  103,  113  or 
CHEM  105,  115.  Consult  the  Approved  Course  Listing  for  electives  in 
meteorology. 

Students  who  may  be  preparing  for  graduate  education  in  meteorology  are 
strongly  advised  to  pursue  further  coursework  from  among  the  areas  of 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  and  statistics 
to  supplement  coursework  in  meteorology.  With  proper  counseling  from  the 
Department  of  Meteorology  advisor,  the  student  wishing  to  graduate  with 
an  M.S.  degree  in  meteorology  may  achieve  that  goal  in  five  and  a  half 
years  from  the  inception  of  university  studies. 

Course  Code:  METO 


MICROBIOLOGY  (MICB) 
College  of  Life  Sciences 

Microbiology  Building,  405-5435 

Acting  Chair:  Ades 

Professors:  Colwell,  Joseph,  Roberson,  Weiner,  Yuan 

Associate  Professors:  Benson,  Stein 

Assistant  Professors:  DeStefano,  Pontzer 

Instructors:  Gdovin,  Smith 

Professors  Emeriti:  Cook,  Doetsch,  Faber,  Hetrickf,  Pelczar 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

Specialization 

Microbiology  is  the  branch  of  biology  dealing  with  microscopic  life-forms 
such  as  bacteria,  viruses,  molds,  and  yeasts.  Microbiologists  are 
concerned  with  the  genetics,  physiology,  ecology,  and  pathogenicity  of 
these  organisms.  Studies  in  microbiology  provide  the  cornerstone  to 
modem  molecular  biology.  Basic  principles  of  microbiology  are  applied  to 
solve  current  global  problems  in  disease  control  and  prevention,  in  food 
production,  and  in  the  development  of  new  techniques  of  biotechnology. 

Requirements  for  Specialization 

See  Biological  Sciences  in  this  catalog  and  Microbiology  advisor  for  specific 
program  requirements. 


Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Students  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  for 
mandatory  advising  and  career  counseling.  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  department  office  (1117  Microbiology  Building,  405-5435)  or  from 
the  advising  coordinator  (2107  Microbiology  Building,  405-5435). 

Research  Experience  and  Internships 

students  may  gam  research  experience  in  laboratories  off-campus  by 
registering  for  MICB  388R,  or  on-campus  in  faculty  laboratories  by 
registering  for  MICB  399.  Contact  the  department  office,  405-5435,  for 
more  information. 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  Honors  Program  in  Microbiology  involves  an  independent  research 
project  undertaken  with  a  faculty  advisor.  For  information,  contact  the 
Honors  Chair,  Dr.  S.  Benson,  3136  Microbiology  Building.  The  P.  Arne 
Hansen  Award  may  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  departmental  honors 
student.  The  Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  Award  is  given  annually  to  the 
graduating  senior  selected  by  the  faculty  as  the  outstanding  student  in 
Microbiology. 

Student  Organizations 

All  students  interested  in  microbiology  are  encouraged  to  join  the  University 
of  Maryland  student  chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  the 
professional  scientific  society  for  microbiologists.  Information  on  this 
organization  may  be  obtained  in  the  department  office. 

Course  Code:  MICB 


MUSIC  (MUSC) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Tawes  Fine  Arts  Building,  405-5549 

Professor  and  Chair:  Major  (Acting) 

Associate  Chair:  Cooper,  Gibson 

Executive  Director  (Acting):  Boone 

Professors:  Bernstein,  Cohen,  Cossa,  Fischbach,  Folstrom,  Guarneri  String 

Quartet  (Dalley,  Soyer,  Steinhardt,  Tree),  Head,  Heifetz,  Hudson,  Koscielny, 

Mabbs,  McDonald,  Montgomery,  Moss,  Page,  Robertson,  Schumacher, 

Sender,  Traverf 

Associate  Professors:  Balthrop,  Barnett,  Davis,  Delio,  Elliston,  Elsing, 

Fanos,  Gibson,  Gowen,  McClelland,  McCoy,  Olson,  Rodriquez,  Sparks, 

Wakefield,  Wexler,  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors:  McCarthy,  Payerle 

Lecturers:  Beicken,  Siolas,  Vadala 

Instructors:  Tate,  Walters 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Major 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  (1)  to  provide  professional  musical 
training  based  on  a  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts;  (2)  to  help  the  general 
student  develop  sound  critical  judgment  and  discriminating  taste  in  the 
performance  and  literature  of  music;  (3)  to  prepare  the  student  for 
graduate  work  in  the  field;  and  (4)  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  music  in 
the  public  schools.  To  these  ends,  three  degrees  are  offered:  the  Bachelor 
of  Music,  with  majors  in  theory,  composition,  and  music  performance;  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  a  major  in  music;  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a 
major  in  music  education,  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
Education. 

Music  courses  and  private  lessons  are  open  to  all  majors  who  have 
completed  the  specified  prerequisites,  or  their  equivalents.  Lessons  are 
also  available  for  qualified  non-majors,  if  teacher  time  and  facilities  permit. 
The  University  Bands,  University  Orchestra,  University  Chorale,  University 
Chorus,  Jazz  Ensemble,  and  other  ensembles  are  likewise  open  to  qualified 
students  by  audition. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Designed  for  qualified  students  with  extensive  pre-college  training  and 
potential  for  successful  careers  in  professional  music.  Recommendation  for 
admission  is  based  on  an  audition  before  a  faculty  committee.  A 
description  of  the  audition  requirements  and  prerequisites  is  available  in 
the  departmental  office.  A  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  major 
courses. 


Sample  Program — Bachelor  of  Music  (Perf.  Piano) 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  (Music  Education) 

The  Department  of  Music  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Education 
offers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  concentrations  available  in 
instrumental  Music  Education  and  Choral-General  Music  Education  for 
qualified  students  preparing  for  careers  in  teaching  K  through  12. 
Recommendation  for  admission  is  based  on  a  performance  audition  before 
a  faculty  committee.  Descriptions  of  audition  requirements  and  interview 
requirements  are  available  in  the  Music  Department  Office  on  request.  For 
sample  program  requirements,  see  Dept.  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
Music  Education. 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  119/120— Applied  Music 8 

MUSC  128— Sight  Reading  for  Pianists 4 

MUSC  150/151— Theory  of  Music  l/ll 6 

CORE  Program 12 

Total 30 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  217/218— Applied  Music 8 

MUSC  228— Accompanying  for  Pianists 4 

MUSC  230— History  of  Music  1 3 

MUSC  250/251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  l/ll 8 

CORE  Program 9 

Total 32 

Junior  Year 

MUSP  315/316— Applied  Music 8 

MUSC  330/331— History  of  Music  ll/lll 6 

MUSC  32& — Chamber  Music  Performance  for  Pianists 4 

MUSC  450— Musical  Form 3 

CORE  Program 10 

Total 31 

Senior  Year 

MUSP  419/420— Applied  Music 8 

MUSC  492— Keyboard  Music  1 3 

Muse  467 — Piano  Pedagogy  I 3 

Elective 4 

CORE  Program 9 

Total 27 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Designed  for  qualified  students  whose  interests  include  a  broader  liberal 
arts  experience.  Recommendation  for  admission  is  based  on  an  audition 
before  a  faculty  committee.  A  description  of  the  audition  requirements, 
prerequisites,  and  program  options  is  available  in  the  departmental  office. 
A  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  major  courses. 


Sample  Program — Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music) 


Special  Programs 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  109/110— Applied  Music 

MUSC  150/151— Theory  of  Music  l/ll 

MUSC  129— Ensemble 

Electives.  College  and  CORE  Requirements 

Total 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  207/208— Applied  Music 

MUSC  250/251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  l/ll 

MUSC  229— Ensemble 

Electives.  College  and  CORE  Requirements 

Total 

Junior  Year 

MUSP  305 

MUSC  330/331— History  of  Music  ll/lll 

MUSC  450— Musical  Form 

MUSC  329— Ensemble 

Electives,  College  and  CORE  Requirements 

Total 

Senior  Year 

Music  Electives 

Electives.  College  and  CORE  Requirements 

Total 


4 

6 

2 

18 

30 


10 

20 

120 


The  Department  of  Music  cooperates  with  other  departments  in  double 
majors,  double  degrees,  and  Individual  Studies  programs.  Details  are 
available  on  request. 

Course  Codes:  MUSC.  MUED.  MUSP 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM  (NRMT) 

College  of  Agriculture 

1457  Animal  Sciences/Ag.  Eng.  Building.  405-1198 

Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator:  Kangas 
Assistant  Professor:  Cronk 
Instructor:  Adams 

The  goal  of  the  Natural  Resources  Management  Program  Is  to  teach 
students  concepts  of  the  efficient  use  and  management  of  natural 
resources.  This  program  identifies  their  role  in  economic  development  while 
maintaining  concern  for  society  and  the  environment.  It  prepares  students 
for  careers  in  technical,  administrative,  and  educational  work  in  water  and 
land  use,  environmental  management,  and  other  areas.  Course  options 
also  include  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  any  of  several  areas  within 
the  biological  and  social  sciences. 

Students  will  pursue  a  broad  education  program  and  then  elect  subjects 
concentrated  in  one  of  three  areas  of  interest:  Plant  and  Wildlife  Resources 
Management,  Land  and  Water  Resources  Management,  or  Environmental 
Education  and  Park  Management. 

Curriculum  Requirements 

Semester 
Credtt  Hours 

CORE  Program  Requirements' 40 

BIOL  105— Pnnciples  of  Biology  I 4 

BIOL  106— Principles  of  Biology  II 4 

CHEM  103.  113— General  Chemistry  I,  General 

Chemistry  II' 8 

One  of  the  following: 4 

GEOL  100,  110— Introductory  Physical  Geology  AND 

Physical  Geology  Laboratory'  OR 

GEOG  201,  211— Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  And 

Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory" 

AGRO  302— General  Soils' 4 

AREC  240 — Introduction  to  Economics  and  the  Environment' 3 

MATH  140  OR  220— Calculus  I  OR  Elementary  Calculus  I' 4-3 

BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics 3 

ECON  201  OR  205— Economics' 3 

AREC  453 — Economic  Analysis  of  Natural  Resources 3 

BOTN  462,  464— Plant  Ecology  and  Plant  Ecology 

Laboratory 4 

GEOG  340 3 

OR  GEOL  340— Geomorphology  (4) 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology* 4 

PHYS  117— Introduction  to  Physics' 4 

NRMT  470 — Principles  of  Natural  Resource  Management 4 

GVPT  273— Introduction  to  Environmental  Politics 3 

AREC  432 — Introduction  to  Natural  Resource  Policy 3 

BMGT  360— Personnel  Management 3 

CMSC  103 — Introduction  to  Computing  for  Non-majors 
OR  EDCI  487 — Introduction  to  Computers  in 

Instructional  Settings 3 

'May  satisfy  college  requirements  and/or  a  CORE  requirement 
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Option  Areas  (23  hours) 

Plant  and  Wildlife  Resource  Management 

Science  Area 

Management  Area 

Related  Coursework  or  Internship 

Land  and  Water  Resource  Management 

Science  Area 

Management  Area 

Related  Coursework  or  Internship 

Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management 

Science  Area 

Management  and  Education  Area 

Related  Coursework  or  internship 


Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  See  the  Coordinator,  1457  Animal 
Sciences/Agricultural  Engineering  Building,  405-1198. 

Student  Organization 

students  may  join  the  campus  branch  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Management  Society.  Further  information  is  available  from  the  Natural 
Resources  Management  Society  in  1457  Animal  Sciences/Agricultural 
Engineering  Building. 

Course  Code:  NRMT 


NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  SCIENCE  (NFSC) 

(formerly  Human  Nutrition  and  Food  Systems) 

Departmental  programs  are  under  review.  Please  contact  the  department 
office  for  the  most  current  information. 


College  of  Agriculture 

3304  Mane  Mount  Hall.  405-2139 

Professor  and  Chair:  Brannon 

Professors:  Ahrens.  Bean,  Moser-Veillon.  Prather.  Schlimme,  Sims. 

Westhoff,  Wiley 

Associate  Professors:  Castonguay,  Jackson 

Assistant  Professor:  Blake 

Lecturer:  Norton 

The  department  offers  three  areas  of  emphasis:  dietetics,  food  science, 
and  human  nutrition  and  foods.  Each  program  provides  for  competencies  in 
several  areas  of  work;  however,  each  option  is  designed  specifically  for 
certain  professional  careers. 


Requirements  for  Major 


The  Dietetics  major  develops  an  understanding  and  competency  in  food, 
nutrition,  and  management  as  related  to  problems  of  dietary  departments 
and  delivery  of  nutritional  care.  Nutrition  education  and  community  nutrition 
are  included  in  this  program.  The  Dietetics  program  is  approved  by  the 
American  Dietetic  Association. 

The  Food  Science  major  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  physical,  biological,  and  behavioral  sciences 
and  engineering  better  to  understand  the  complex  and  heterogeneous 
materials  recognized  as  food.  The  food  science  program  is  accredited  by 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

The  Human  Nutrition  and  Foods  major  emphasizes  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  in  relation  to  nutrition  and  the  development  of 
laboratory  skills  in  these  areas.  Students  in  this  major  frequently  elect  to 
go  on  to  graduate  or  medical  school. 

Each  of  these  courses  of  study  includes  a  set  of  major  subject  courses 
offered  primarily  within  the  department,  plus  supporting  courses  taken 
outside  the  department.  To  graduate,  students  must  also  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  university  {e.g.,  those  specified  in  the  CORE  Program) 
and  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


Many  courses  in  these  majors  are  sequential,  and  some  are  offered  only 
once  per  year.  Contact  a  departmental  advisor  for  help  with  scheduling. 

Grades.  All  students  are  required  to  earn  a  C  grade  or  better  in  courses 
applied  toward  satisfaction  of  the  major.  This  includes  all  required  courses 
with  a  prefix  of  FOOD,  NUTR,  FDSC,  and  FSAD.  as  well  as  certain  required 
courses  in  supporting  fields.  A  list  of  these  courses  for  each  program  may 
be  obtained  from  the  department  office. 

Program  Requirements 

I.  Dietetics 

a.  Major  Subject  Courses 

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Sen/ices 3 

NUTR  330— Nutritional  Biochemistry 3 

NUTR  440 — Advanced  Human  Nutrition  I 4 

NUTR  450 — Advanced  Human  Nutrition  II 4 

NUTR  460 — ^Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition 4 

NUTR  470— Community  Nutrition 3 

NUTR  475 — Dynamics  of  Community  Nutrition 3 

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  1 3 

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II 3 

FSAD  300 — Foodservice  Organization  and 

Management 3 

FSAD  350 — Foodsen/ice  Operations  1 5 

FSAD  440 — Foodsen/ice  Personnel  Administration 2 

Subtotal 40 

b.  Supporting  Courses 

MATH  110 — Elementary  Mathematical  Models  or 

MATH  115:  Pre-Calculus 3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 4 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  1 4 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

ZOOL  202— Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  II 4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 4 

SPCH  107 — Speech  Communication: 

Principles  and  Practices 3 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics 3 

EDMS  451— Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  or 

BIOM  301 — Introduction  to  Biometrics : 3 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

ENGL  391 — Advanced  Composition  or 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing 3 

Additional  CORE  Program  Courses 21 

Electives 11 

Subtotal 80 

Total  Credits 120 

II.  Food  Science 

a.  Major  Subject  Courses 

FDSC  111 — Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Consumerism 3 

FDSC  398— Seminar 1 

FDSC  412— Principles  of  Food  Processing  I 3 

FDSC  413— Principles  of  Food  Processing  II 3 

FDSC  421— Food  Chemistry 3 

FDSC  422 — Food  Product  Research  and  Development 3 

FDSC  423— Food  Chemistry  Laboratory 2 

FDSC  430— food  Microbiology 2 

FDSC  431— Food  Quality  Control 4 

FDSC  434 — Food  Microbiology  Laboratory 2 

Two  of  the  following: i2 

FDSC  442,  451,  461,  471,  482— Horticulture,  Dairy,  Poultry, 

Meat  and  Seafood  Products  Processing 
Subtotal      32 

b.  Supporting  Coursework 

MATH  115— Precalculus 3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  104  OR  CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry 4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 4 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry 3 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

ENAG  414 — Mechanics  of  Food  Processing 4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 4 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition 3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics 4 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing 3 

Additonal  CORE  Program  requirements 27 
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Electives     18 

Subtotal      88 

Total  Credits 120 

III.  Human  Nutrition  and  Foods 

a.  Major  Subject  Courses 

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Services 3 

NUTR  440— T'Vdvanced  Human  Nutrition  I 4 

NUTR  450 — Advanced  Human  Nutrition  II 4 

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  1 3 

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II 3 

FOOD  440 — Advanced  Food  Science  I 3 

FOOD  445 — Advanced  Food  Science  Laboratory 1 

Subtotal 21 

b.  Supporting  Courses 

MATH  115— Precalculus 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  1 3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 4 

CHEM  233 — Organic  Chemistry  1 4 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II 4 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 4 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology 4 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  1 4 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  I 3 

BCHM  463— Biochemistry  Laboratory  1 2 

BCHM  462— Biochemistry  II 3 

Mice  200— General  Microbiology 4 

BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics 3 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing 3 

PSYC  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

SPCH  107 — Speech  Communication: 

Principles  and  Practices 3 

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics 3 

Additional  CORE  Program  Courses 21 

Electives 11 

Subtotal 99 

Total      120 

Advising 

Department  advising  is  mandatory.  Students  should  consult  the 
Undergraduate  Catalog  for  the  year  they  entered  the  program  and  also  see 
an  appropriate  departmental  advisor  when  planning  their  course  of  study. 
Information  on  advising  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  department  office, 
405-2139. 


Student  Organizations 


The  Major 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  seeks  to  develop  students'  logical  and 
expository  skills  and  their  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  value,  in  accordance  with  its  conception  of  philosophy  as 
essentially  an  activity  rather  than  a  body  of  doctrine.  Thus,  in  all  courses 
students  can  expect  to  receive  concentrated  training  in  thinking  clearly  and 
inventively  and  in  expressing  themselves  exactly  about  philosophical 
issues.  This  training  has  general  applicability  to  all  professions  in  which 
intellectual  qualities  are  highly  valued,  such  as  law,  medicine,  government, 
publishing  and  business  management.  With  this  in  view  the  major  in 
philosophy  is  designed  to  sen/e  the  interests  of  students  who  are  preparing 
for'careers  outside  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  philosophy.  The  department  also  offers  a 
wide  range  of  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  various  disciplines  for  non- 
majors. 

Requirements  for  Major 

For  students  matriculating  before  June  1, 1991: 

(1)  a  total  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in  philosophy,  not  including  PHIL 
100  or  PHIL  386 

(2)  PHIL  271,  310,  320,  326,  341,  and  at  least  two  courses 
numbered  399  or  above; 

(3)  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  each  course  counted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

Fifteen  hours  of  supporting  courses  are  required  to  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  available  in  the  Philosophy  Department  Lounge, 
Skinner  Building,  room  1119. 

For  students  matriculating  after  June  1, 1991: 

(1)  a  total  of  at  least  thirty-six  hours  in  philosophy;  not  including  PHIL 
386 

(2)  PHIL  310,  320,  326,  either  271  or  273,  either  250  or  360  or  380 
or  462  or  464,  either  341  or  346,  and  at  least  two  courses 
numbered  400  or  above; 

(3)  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  each  course  counted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

Fifteen  hours  of  supporting  courses  are  required  to  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  available  in  the  Philosophy  Department  Lounge, 
Skinner  Building,  room  1119. 

Course  Code:  PHIL 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  NFSC  Department  has  an  active  undergraduate  club  which  does  a 
number  of  outreach  activities,  sponsors  speakers  on  career-related  topics, 
and  participates  in  a  variety  of  social  activities.  Call  405-2139  for  more 
infomnation. 


See  Kinesiology. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  PROGRAM 


Course  Codes:  FDSC,  FOOD,  FSAD,  NUTR,  NSFC 


PHILOSOPHY  (PHIL) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1124  Skinner  Building,  405-5689/90 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Slote 

Professors:  Bub,  Cherniak,  Darden,  Devitt,  Greenspan,  Lesher,  Levinson, 
Martin,  Pasch,  Schlaretzki  (Emeritus),  Suppe,  Svenonius,  Wallace  (part- 
time) 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Brown,  Celarier,  Lichtenberg,  Odell,  Rey,  Stairs 
Assistant  Professors:  Horty,  Morreau 
Affiliate  Professors:  Brush,  Hornstein 
Adjunct  Professor:  Luban 
Research  Associate:  Gottlieb 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

3400  A.V.  Williams  Building,  405-2677 

Chair;  Williams 
Astronomy:  Matthews 
Chemistry:  Harwood 
Computer  Science;  Kaye 
Geology:  Stifel 
Engineering:  Walston 
Mathematics;  Wolfe 
Meteorology;  Robock 
Physics;  Kim 

Purpose 

This  program  is  suggested  for  many  types  of  students;  those  whose 
interests  cover  a  wide  range  of  the  physical  sciences;  those  whose 
interests  have  not  yet  centered  on  any  one  science;  students  interested  in 
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a  career  in  an  interdisciplinary  area  within  the  physical  sciences;  students 
wtio  seek  a  broader  undergraduate  program  than  is  possible  in  one  of  the 
traditional  physical  sciences;  students  interested  in  meteorology;  those 
who  are  interested  in  problems  such  as  air  pollution,  energy  usage,  ozone 
depletion,  global  climate,  groundwater  pollution  or  nuclear  energy;  students 
whose  interests  are  in  the  environmental,  earth  and  atmospheric  sciences; 
preprofessional  students  (pre-law,  pre-medical);  or  students  whose 
interests  in  business,  technical  writing,  advertising  or  sales  require  a  broad 
technical  background.  This  program  can  also  be  useful  for  those  planning 
science-oriented  or  technical  work  in  the  urban  field;  the  urban  studies 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives.  Students  contemplating  this  program 
as  a  basis  for  preparation  for  secondary  school  science  teaching  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Science  Teaching  Center  staff  of  the  College  of 
Education  for  additional  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 

The  Physical  Sciences  Program  consists  of  a  basic  set  of  courses  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  followed  by  a  variety  of  courses 
chosen  from  these  and  related  disciplines:  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology,  computer  science,  and  engineering.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a 
broad  program  as  contrasted  with  a  specialized  one. 

Students  are  advised  by  members  of  the  Physical  Sciences  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  faculty  members  from  each  of  the 
represented  disciplines.  Assignment  of  an  advisor  depends  on  the  interest 
of  the  student,  e.g.,  one  interested  principally  in  chemistry  will  be  advised 
by  the  chemistry  member  of  the  committee.  Students  whose  interests  are 
too  general  to  classify  in  this  manner  will  normally  be  advised  by  the  chair 
of  the  committee. 

Curriculum 

The  basic  courses  include  MATH  140,  141  and  one  other  math  course  for 
which  MATH  141  is  a  prerequisite  (11  or  12  credits);  CHEM  103  and  113, 
or  105  and  115  (8  credits);  PHYS  162,  262,  263  (11  credits);  or  PHYS 
171,  272,  273,  275,  276,  375  (14  credits);  CMSC  104  (4  credits);  or 
112/113  (8  credits). 

The  choice  of  the  physics  sequence  depends  on  the  student's  future  aims 
and  his/her  background.  PHYS  161,  262,  263  is  the  standard  sequence 
recommended  for  most  physical  science  majors.  This  sequence  will  enable 
the  student  to  continue  with  intermediate  level  and  advanced  courses. 
Students  desiring  a  strong  background  in  physics  are  urged  to  enroll  in 
PHYS  171/375.  This  is  the  sequence  also  used  by  physics  majors  and 
leads  directly  into  the  advanced  physics  courses. 

Beyond  these  basic  courses  the  student  must  complete  twenty-four  credits 
at  the  300  or  400  level,  chosen  from  any  three  of  the  following  disciplines: 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  (including  statistics),  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology,  computer  science,  and  one  of  the  engineering  disciplines, 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  The  twenty-four  distributive  credits  must  be  at 
the  upper  level  (300/400)  and  shall  be  distributed  so  that  at  least  six 
credits  are  earned  in  each  of  the  three  selected  areas  of  concentration.  A 
grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  both  basic  and  distributive 
requirement  courses.  ' 

All  Physical  Sciences  students  must  have  a  planned  program  of  study 
approved  by  the  Physical  Sciences  Committee.  In  no  case  shall  the 
Committee  approve  a  program  which  has  less  than  18  credits  in  the  three 
distributive  areas  of  the  Physical  Sciences  program  to  be  completed,  at  the 
time  the  program  is  submitted.  Engineering  courses  used  for  one  of  the 
options  must  all  be  from  the  same  department,  i.e.,  all  must  be  ENAE 
courses,  or  a  student  may  use  a  combination  of  courses  in  ENCH,  ENNU, 
and  ENMA,  which  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  the  Department  of  Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering;  courses  offered 
as  engineering  sciences,  ENES,  will  be  considered  as  a  department  for 
these  purposes. 

Because  of  the  wide  choice  and  flexibilrty  within  the  program,  students  are 
required  to  submit  for  approval  a  study  plan  during  their  sophomore  year, 
specifying  the  courses  they  wish  to  use  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
the  major.  Students  who  wish  to  depart  from  the  stipulated  curriculum  may 
present  their  proposed  program  for  approval  by  the  Physical  Sciences 
Committee.  An  honors  program  is  available  to  qualified  students  in  their 
senior  year. 


PHYSICS  (PHYS) 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 

1120  Physics  Building.  405-5979 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Liu 

Professors  and  Associate  Chairs:  Bardasis.  Chant 

Professors  Emeriti:  Falk,  Ferrell,  Glover,  Holmgren,  Homyak,  Snowt,  Weber, 

Zom 

Chancellor  Emeritus:  Toll 

Professors:  Alley,  Anderson,  Antonsen,  Banerjee,  Bhagat,  Boyd,  Brill,  C.C. 

Chang,  C,Y,  Chang,  Chen,  Currie,  Das  Sarma,  DeSilva,  Dorfmant.  Dragtt. 

Drake,  Drew,  Einstein,  Fisher,  Gates,  Click,  Gloeckler,  Gluckstern, 

Goldenbaum,  Goodman,  Greenberg,  Greene,  Griem,  Griffin,  Hu,  Kim, 

Kirkpatrick,  Korenman,  Layman,  Lee,  Liobb,  Lynn,  MacDonald,  Mason. 

Misner,  Mohapatra,  Ott,  Paik,  Papadopoulos,  Park,  Patit,  Prange,  Redish, 

Richard,  Roos,  Skuja,  Sucherf,  Venkatesan,  Wallace,  Webb,  Williams,  Woo 

Professor  (part-time):  Z.  Slawsky 

Visiting  Professor;  Franklin 

Adjunct  Professors:  Boldt,  Mather,  Phillips,  Ramaty,  Ripin 

Associate  Professors;  Cohen,  Ellis,  Fivel,  Hadley,  Hamilton,  Hassam, 

Jacobson,  Jawahery,  Kacser,  Kelly,  Wang 

Assistant  Professors;  Aniage,  Baden.  Beise,  Eno,  Jakovenko,  Skiff, 

Wellstood 

Lecturers:  Nossal,  Rapport,  Restorff,  M.  Slawsky,  Solow,  Stem 

^Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Physics  Program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  almost  every  student,  from  the  advanced 
physics  major  to  the  person  taking  a  single  introductory  physics  course.  In 
addition,  there  are  various  opportunities  for  personally-directed  studies 
between  student  and  professor,  and  for  undergraduate  research.  For 
further  information  consult  "Undergraduate  Study  in  Physics"  available  from 
the  department. 

The  Major 

Courses  required  for  Physics  Ma)or 

Lower  Level  Courses  Credit  Hours 

PHYS  171 — Introductory  Physics:  Mechanics 3 

PHYS  272 — Introductory  Physics:  Thermodynamics, 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 

PHYS  273 — Introductory  Physics:  Electricity  and 

Magnetism,  Waves,  Optics  3 

PHYS  275 — Introductory  Physics  Lab:  Mechanics  and 

Thermodynamics 1 

PHYS  276 — Introductory  Physics  Lab;  Electricity  and 

Magnetism 2 

PHYS  375— Introductory  Physics  Lab:  Optics 2 

MATH  140— Calculus  I 4 

MATH  141— Calculus  II 4 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra 4 

Upper  Level  Courses 

PHYS  410 — Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics:  Mechanics 4 

PHYS  411— Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics:  Electricity 

and  Magnetism 4 

PHYS  414 — Introduction  to  Thermodynamics  and 

Statistical  Mechanics 3 

PHYS  421— Introduction  to  Modem  Physics 3 

PHYS  422— Modem  Physics 4 

PHYS  395— Advanced  Experiments 3 

One  upper  level  mathematics  course  (preferably  differential  equation) 

PHYS  429— Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics:  Laboratory 3 

or  PHYS  485 — Electronic  Circuits 4 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  Mathematics  and  Physics  courses 
required  for  the  major. 


Honors 

The  Physical  Sciences  Honors  Program  offers  students  the  opportunity  for 
research  and  independent  study.  Interested  students  should  request 
details  from  their  advisor. 
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Honors 

The  Physics  Honors  Program  offers  to  students  of  good  ability  and  strong 
interest  in  physics  a  greater  flexibility  in  their  academic  programs.  To 
receive  a  citation  of  'with  honors  in  physics"  the  student  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  his  or  her  senior  year.  To  receive  a  citation 
of  "with  high  honors  in  physics"  he  or  she  must  also  complete  a  senior 
thesis. 

Course  Code:  RHYS 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  entry. 


PSYCHOLOGY (PSYC) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

1107  Zoology-Psychology  Building,  405-5866 

Professor  and  Chair:  William  S.  Hall 

Professor  and  Assistant  Chair:  G.  Hill 

Professors:  Anderson,  Brauth,  Campbell*.  Carter-Porges,  Dies,  Dooling, 

Fein*,  Fox*.  Gelso,  Goldstein.  Guzzo.  Helms.  Hill.  Hodosf.  Horton, 

Kruglanski,  Lightfoot',  Lissitz*,  Locke',  Lorion,  Magoon  (Emeritus),  Martin, 

Mclntire.  J.  Mills.  Penner.  Porges",  Rosenfeld*.  Schneider,  Scholnick, 

Sigall,  Smith.  Steinman.  Stemheim,  Suomi",  Tomey-Purta* .  Trickett.  Tyler 

(Emeritus).  Waldrop  (Emeritus).  Yeni-Komshian- 

Associate  Professors:  R.  Brown,  Coursey.  Freeman*.  Hanges,  K.  Klein. 

Larkin.  Leone".  Norman.  O'Grady,  Plude,  Schneiderman*,  Stangor.  Steele 

Assistant  Professors:  Alexander,  Aspinwall,  J.  Carter*".  Castles"*.  K. 

Dies"*.  L.  Goodman.  Johnson.  Mara*".  Miller**.  Pompilo*".  Reibsame*. 

Wine**.  Yager.  Zamostny* 

"affiliate 

""adjunct 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 


or  MATH  220;  (b)  one  of  the  following  laboratory  courses:  BIOL  105,  CHEM 
103.  104,  105,  113,  115,  KNES  360,  PHYS  121,  141.  142.  171,  262, 
263.  ZOOL  201.  202.  210;  and  (c)  ENGL  101  or  an  English  literature 
course  from  a  prescribed  department  list. 

Students  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  a  15  credit 
supporting  course  sequence  in  relevant  math  and/or  science  courses 
including  two  laboratory  courses  and  9  credits  at  the  advanced  level.  The 
15  credits  must  be  completed  with  at  least  a  2.0  average.  Students  should 
consult  the  current  Psychology  Undergraduate  Program  Guide  for  a  list  of 
approved  advanced  Math-Science  Courses. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  35  credits  of  psychology 
courses  used  for  the  major  and  all  credits  used  to  meet  the  Math-English- 
Science  supporting  course  sequence.  No  course  may  be  used  as  a 
prerequisite  unless  a  grade  of  C  is  earned  in  that  course  prior  to  its  use  as 
a  prerequisite.  The  prerequisite  for  any  required  laboratory  course  is  a  2.5 
grade  point  average  in  PSYC  100  and  200  and  completion  of  the  Math- 
English-Science  supporting  course  sequence.  The  departmental  grade  point 
average  will  be  a  computation  of  grades  earned  in  ail  psychology  courses 
taken  (except  386,  387,  478,  and  479)  and  the  courses  selected  to  meet 
the  Math-English-Science  sequence.  The  GPA  in  the  major  must  be  at  least 
2.0. 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Psychology 

See  the  admission  section  in  this  catalog  for  LEP  policies.  Consult  the 
undergraduate  office  in  psychology  for  current  information  about  admission 
and  review  policies. 


Advising 


Advising  and  information  about  the  Psychology  program  are  available 
weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  1  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Psychology  Undergraduate  Office.  1107  Zoology-Psychology  Building.  A 
Program  Guide  is  available.  Advising  appointments  may  be  made  by  calling 
405-5866.  Contact  Dr.  Ellin  K.  Scholnick.  Director  of  the  Undergraduate 
Program,  2147B  Zoology-Psychology  Building,  405-5914.  for  more 
information. 


The  Major 

Psychology  can  be  classified  as  a  biological  science  (Bachelor  of  Science 
degree)  and  a  social  science  (Bachelor  of  Arts  degree)  and  the  department 
offers  academic  programs  related  to  both  of  these  fields.  The 
undergraduate  curriculum  in  psychology  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  behavior  of  humans  and  other  organisms  is  studied,  and  to 
the  biological  conditions  and  social  factors  that  influence  such  behavior.  In 
addition,  the  undergraduate  program  is  arranged  to  provide  opportun'rties 
for  learning  that  will  equip  qualified  students  to  pursue  further  study  of 
psychology  and  related  fields  in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  the  biological  aspects  of  behavior  tend  to 
choose  a  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  while  those 
interested  primarily  in  the  impact  of  social  factors  on  behavior  tend  to 
choose  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  choice  of  program  is  made  in 
consultation  with  an  academic  advisor. 

Requirements  for  Major 

Graduation  requirements  are  the  same  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  Students  must  take  at  least  35  credits  in 
Psychology  including  14  credits  at  the  400  level.  PSYC  386,  387,  478  and 
479  may  not  be  included  in  those  35  required  credits.  The  required 
courses  include  PSYC  100.  200  and  two  laboratory  courses  chosen  from 
PSYC  400,  401,  410,  420,  440.  and  450.  In  order  to  assure  breadth  of 
coverage,  Psychology  courses  have  been  divided  into  four  areas.  The  35 
credit  total  must  include  at  least  two  courses  from  two  of  the  four  areas 
and  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  remaining  areas.  The  areas  and 
courses  are: 

Area  I:       206.  301.  310.  400.  401.  402.  403.  404.  405.  410,  415; 

Area  II:      221.  341.  420.  421.  423.  424.  440.  442,  443,  444; 

Area  III:      235,  330.  332,  334.  337.  353.  354.  355.  356,  357,  432. 

433.  435.  436.455.  456.  457.  458; 
Area  IV:     336.  361.  450.  451.  452,  460,  462.  463.  464.  465.  466 


Student  Organizations 

The  Psychology  Honorary  Society.  Psi  Chi.  has  an  office  in  the 
Undergraduate  Suite.  1107  Zoology-Psychology  Building,  where  information 
about  applications,  eligibility,  and  membership  can  be  obtained.  Psi  Chi 
offers  a  series  of  workshops  on  topics  of  interest  to  undergraduates. 

Fieldwork 

The  department  offers  a  program  of  fieldwork  coordinated  with  a  seminar 
through  PSYC  386.  Dr.  [Robert  Coursey,  405-5904.  usually  administers  the 


Honors 

The  Psychology  Honors  Program  offers  the  exceptional  student  a  series  of 
seminars  and  the  opportunity  to  do  independent  research  under  a  faculty 
mentor.  To  be  admitted  to  the  program  students  must  file  a  formal 
application  and  be  interviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  Program,  Dr.  William 
S.  Hall  (1147A  Zoology-Psychology  Building.  405-5788).  Students  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  program  if  they  are  in  their  fourth  to  sixth  semester  of 
undergraduate  work  and  have  completed  three  courses  in  Psychology 
including  PSYC  200.  and  have  a  3.3  GPA  overall  and  in  Psychology. 
Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  may  be  admitted  in  their  third 
semester  providing  that  they  have  (a)  earned  an  A  in  PSYC  100  or  lOOH. 
(b)  finished  the  mathematics  prerequisite  for  PSYC  200  and  (c)  have  an 
overall  GPA  and  Psychology  GPA  of  at  least  3.3.  Since  there  are  different 
graduation  requirements  including  an  undergraduate  thesis  and  supporting 
math  and  science  courses,  the  student  is  urged  to  consult  the  Guide  to  the 
Honors  Program  in  Psychology  available  in  the  Undergraduate  Office. 

Course  Code:  PSYC 


In  addition,  all  students  must  complete  (a)  either  MATH  111.  or  MATH  140 
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RADIO-TELEVISION-FILM 

College  of  Arts  &  Humanities 

This  program  has  been  closed.  No  new  applicants  are  being  accepted. 
Current  students  should  contact  the  college  for  advising. 

RECREATION 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance 

This  program  has  been  closed.  No  new  applicants  are  being  accepted. 
Current  students  should  contact  the  college  for  advising. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  PROGRAM 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

3106  Jimenez  Hall.  405-4024 

Advisory  Committee:  Falvo  (Italian),  Little,  (Spanish),  MacBain  (French) 

The  Romance  Languages  Program  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to 
major  in  more  than  one  Romance  language. 


The  Major 


students  selecting  this  major  must  take  a  total  of  forty-five  credits  selected 
from  courses  in  two  of  the  three  components  listed  below:  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish.  The  first  four  courses  listed  under  each  group  are  required  for 
that  particular  language  component;  exceptions  or  substitutions  may  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor  in  consultation  with 
the  Romance  Languages  Advisory  Committee.  To  achieve  the  total  of  forty- 
five  credits,  twenty-one  credits  are  taken  in  each  of  the  two  languages,  as 
specified,  and  three  additional  credits  are  taken  at  the  400  level  in  either 
of  the  languages  chosen.  Literature  or  civilization  courses  may  not  be  taken 
in  translation. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  support  courses  for  the  Romance  Languages 
major. 

No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the  major.  Students  who  wish 
to  apply  for  Teacher's  Certification  should  consult  the  College  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  Each  Language 

French  —  204,  301,  351,  352;  one  additional  language  course  at  the  300 
or  400  level;  two  additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400 
level.  Italian  —  204,  301,  351,  352;  three  additional  literature  or 
civilization  courses  at  the  400  level.  Spanish  —  204,  301,  321-322  or 
323-324;  one  additional  language  course  at  the  300  or  400  level;  two 
additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400  level. 


RUSSIAN  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2115  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall,  405-4307 

Professors:  Brecht  (Germanic  and  Slavic),  Dawisha  (Government  and 
Politics),  Foust,  Lampe  (History),  Murrell  (Economics),  Robinson  (Sociology) 
Associate  Professors:  Berry,  Hitchcock  and  Lekic  (Germanic  and  Slavic), 
Kaminski  and  Tismaneanu  (Government  and  Politics),  Majeska  (History) 
Assistant  Professors:  Martin,  Ogorodnikova  (Germanic  and  Slavic) 

The  Major 

The  Russian  Area  Studies  Program  offers  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Russian  Studies.  Students  in  the  program  study  Russian  and  Soviet 
culture  as  broadly  as  possible,  striving  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  aspects 


rather  than  focusing  their  attention  on  a  single  element  of  human  behavior. 
It  is  hoped  that  insights  into  the  Russian  way  of  life  will  be  valuable  not 
only  as  such  but  as  a  means  to  deepen  the  students'  awareness  of  their 
own  society  and  of  themselves. 

Course  offerings  are  in  several  departments:  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Government  and  Politics,  History,  Economics, 
Geography,  Philosophy,  and  Sociology.  Students  may  plan  their  curriculum 
so  as  to  emphasize  any  one  of  these  disciplines,  thus  preparing  for 
graduate  work  either  in  the  Russian  area  or  in  the  discipline. 

Students  in  the  program  must  meet  the  general  degree  requirements  of  the 
university  and  college  from  which  they  graduate.  They  must  complete 
twenty-four  hours  in  Russian  language  and  literature  courses  selected  from 
among  the  following  equivalent  courses:  RUSS  101,  102,  201,  202,  301, 
302,  303,  321,  322,  401,  402,  403,  and  404.  in  addition,  students  must 
complete  twenty-four  hours  in  Russian  area  courses  at  the  300  level  or 
above.  These  twenty-four  hours  must  be  taken  in  at  least  five  different 
departments,  if  appropriate  courses  are  available,  and  may  include 
language-literature  courses  beyond  those  required  above. 

It  is  recommended  but  not  required  that  the  student  who  plans  on  doing 
graduate  work  complete  at  least  eighteen  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above 
(which  may  Include  courses  applicable  to  the  Russian  Area  program)  in  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  departments.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
students  who  plan  on  doing  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences, 
government  and  politics,  economics,  geography,  and  sociology  take  at  least 
two  courses  in  statistical  methods. 

The  student's  advisor  will  be  the  program  director  or  the  designate.  The 
student  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
required  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Russian  language,  literature,  and  culture 
taught  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  the  following  Russian  Area  courses  are  offered.  Students 
should  check  the  Schedule  of  Classes  each  semester. 

ECON  380 — Comparative  Economic  Systems 

ECON  482 — Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union 

GEOG  325— Soviet  Union 

GVPT  445— Russian  Political  Thought 

GVPT  451— Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

GVPT  481 — Government  and  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Union 

HIST  305— The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church:  Its  Cultural  History 

HIST  340 — Eastern  Europe  Under  Communism 

HIST  344— The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917 

HIST  424— History  of  Russia  to  1801 

HIST  425— History  of  Russia  from  1801-1917 

HIST  442— The  Soviet  Union 

HIST  443— Modern  Balkan  History 

HIST  487— Soviet  Foreign  Relations 

PHIL  328B— Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy:  Mareist  Philosophy 

SOCY  474— Soviet  Ethnic  Issues 

The  various  cooperating  departments  also  offer  occasional  special  courses 
in  the  Russian  and  Soviet  field.  HIST  237,  Russian  Civilization,  is 
recommended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  program  but  does  not  count 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  program's  requirements. 

Course  Codes:  RUSS 


SOCIOLOGY  (SOCY) 

College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

2108  Art-Sociology  Building,  405-6389 

Professor  and  Chair:  Falk 

Professors:  Billingsley*  (Family  and  Community  Development),  Brown, 

Dager  (Emeritus),  Finsterbusch,  Hage''',  Hamilton,  Kammeyer,  Lejins 

(Emeritus),  Meeker,  H.  Presser,  S.  Presser,  Ritzer,  Robinson,  D.  Segal',  M. 

Segalt 

Associate  Professors:  Favero*  (AES),  Henkel,  J.  Hunt,  L.  Hunt,  Kahn, 

Landry,  Lengermann,  Neustadtl,  Pease,  Vanneman 

Assistant  Professors:  Harper,  Korzeniewicz,  Malhotra 

Lecturer:  Moghadam 

'''Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

•Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 
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The  Major 

Sociology  is  tlie  scientific  study  of  societies,  institutions,  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals.  Sociological  studies  range  from  the  social  factors 
that  affect  individuals,  to  group  processes,  and  societal  change.  The 
strengths  of  the  department  are  the  study  of  population  (demography), 
military  sociology,  political  economy,  social  psychology,  and  the 
connections  among  gender,  work,  and  family. 

A  major  in  sociology  offers  (1)  a  general  education  especially  directed 
toward  understanding  the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  its  social 
problems  by  using  basic  concepts,  research  and  statistical  skills;  (2)  a 
broad  preparation  for  various  types  of  professions,  occupations,  and 
services  dealing  with  people;  and  (3)  preparation  of  qualified  students  for 
graduate  training  in  sociology,  social  work,  law,  and  business.  Sociology 
also  forms  a  valuable  background  for  those  interested  in  other  fields  or 
majors.  Courses  in  sociology  can  be  used  as  preparation  for  careers  in 
government  and  private  research,  urban  planning,  personnel  work,  human 
resources  management,  and  many  other  policy-making  and  administrative 
careers. 


Areas  of  Specialization 

Undergraduate  specializations  are  available  in  research  methods,  social 
psychology,  social  demography,  social  institutions,  and  inequality.  These 
specializations  can  often  be  integrated  with  a  second  major.  This  program 
versatility  and  the  rich  experiential  learning  possibilities  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  combine  to  make  the  sociology  curriculum  valuable 
preparation  for  a  career  choice. 

Requirements  for  iVIajor 

The  following  represent  new  requirements  effective  Spring,  1991.  All 
students  declaring  Sociology  as  their  major  prior  to  Spring,  1991  will 
continue  to  operate  under  the  old  requirements. 

Students  in  sociology  must  complete  50  hours  of  departmental 
requirements,  none  of  which  may  be  taken  pass/fail.  Thirty-eight  of  these 
hours  are  in  sociology  coursework,  which  must  be  completed  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course;  SOCY  100  should  be  taken  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year  followed  by  SOCY  203.  Three  hours  of 
mathematics  (MATH  111  or  its  equivalent  or  higher)  are  required  of  majors 
as  a  prerequisite  of  SOCY  201.  SOCY  202  follows  SOCY  201.  SOCY  441 
(stratification)  and  one  additional  upper  level  methods  course  should  be 
taken  by  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

The  supporting  course  requirement  for  majors  is  twelve  hours  of  a  coherent 
series  of  courses  from  outside  of  the  department  that  relate  to  the 
student's  major  substantive***  or  research  interests.  These  courses  need 
not  come  from  the  same  department,  but  at  least  six  hours  must  be  taken 
at  the  400  level.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  work  out  an 
appropriate  supporting  sequence  for  the  particular  specialization  with  the 
department  advisor. 

Department  of  Sociology  Requirements 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CORE/USP  Program  Requirements 40/43 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

SOCY  201*— Introductory  Statistics  for  Sociology 4 

SOCY  202— Introduction  to  Research  Methods  in 

Sociology 4 

SOCY  203— Sociological  Theory 3 

SOCY  441— Stratification  and  Inequality 3 

1  additional  methodology  course** 3 

2  Sociology  courses  at  any  level 6 

4  Sociology  courses  at  400  level 12 

4  supporting  courses*** 12 

Internship  (recommended,  not  required)**** 6 

USP/CORE  Electives**** 24-30/21-27 

Total 120 

*Three  hours  of  mathematics  (MATH  111  or  its  equivalent,  or  higher)  are 
required  as  prerequisite. 

**The  second  required  methods  course  and  all  supporting  courses  must 

be  selected  from  approved  lists. 

***Courses  complementing  Sociology  specialization  must  be  selected 

from  an  approved  list  and  must  include  at  least  two  courses  at  the  400 

level. 


•  ***Students  choosing  to  take  internships  will  reduce  their  elective  credit 
total  by  six  credits. 

Advising 

Further  information  on  coursework,  internships,  the  departmental  honors 
program,  careers,  and  other  topics  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sociology 
Undergraduate  Advisor,  2108  Art/Sociology  Building,  405^389. 

Fieldwork  and  internship  Opportunities 

Although  internships  are  not  a  requirement  for  a  major,  students  may  wish 
to  consider  the  internship  program  offered  by  the  department  or  through 
the  Experiential  Learning  Office  located  in  Hornbake  Library.  Majors  may 
receive  up  to  six  credits  in  SOCY  386  by  the  combination  of  working  in  an 
internship/volunteer  position  with  an  academic  project  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  experience.  A  prerequisite  of  12  credits  in  Sociology  coursework  is 
also  required. 

Honors 

The  objective  of  the  Honors  Program  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  is  to 
encourage  and  recognize  superior  scholarship  by  providing  an  opportunity 
for  interested,  capable,  and  energetic  undergraduate  students  to  engage  in 
study  in  an  area  of  the  student's  interest  under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
faculty  mentor.  The  honors  program  is  based  upon  tutorial  study  and 
independent  research. 

Students  who  have  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.3,  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5  in  Sociology  courses,  and  who  have  taken 
at  least  9  credits  in  Sociology  may  apply.  Transfer  students  with  equivalent 
academic  records  at  other  accredited  institutions  are  also  eligible. 
Admission  to  the  program  will  be  based  upon  academic  performance,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Undergraduate  Committee  whether  the  applicant  has 
sufficient  maturity  and  interest  to  successfully  complete  the  requirements 
for  graduation  with  Honors.  Further  information  on  the  honors  program  is 
available  from  the  Sociology  Undergraduate  Office. 


Student  Organizations 


The  Sociology  Collective,  a  group  open  to  all  Sociology  majors,  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  interested  undergraduates  to  fill  student  needs 
within  the  Sociology  community.  The  Collective  provides  information  about 
topics  of  interest,  including  department  activities,  career  planning,  and 
relevant  changes  with  the  university,  and  strives  to  enhance  the  sense  of 
community  within  the  department.  Representatives  of  the  Collective 
participate  on  faculty  committees  within  the  department  and  thereby 
provide  the  undergraduate  perspective  on  policy  issues. 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta  is  the  National  Honor  Society  for  Sociology  majors. 
Membership  is  based  on  Sociology  G.P.A.  (3.0)  and  overall  G.P.A.  (3.0). 
Students  may  apply  after  they  have  completed  18  credits  in  Sociology 
coursework.  This  organization's  activities  focus  on  providing  tutoring 
services  for  undergraduates  in  the  core  courses. 

Survey  Research  Center 

1103  Art-Sociology  Building,  314-7831 

Director:  Stanley  Presser 

The  Sun/ey  Research  Center  was  created  in  1980  as  a  special  purpose 
research  facility  within  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  The  center 
specializes  in  the  design  of  questionnaires  and  the  conduct  of  surveys  for 
policy  purposes,  and  has  the  capacity  to  conduct  mini-surveys,  survey 
experiments,  and  in-depth  clinical  interviews.  The  center  supports 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  by  providing  both  technical  training 
and  practical  experience  to  students.  The  center  also  has  a  strong 
community  service  mission  through  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  on 
sun/ey  methods  and  sun/ey  design  to  units  of  state  and  local  governments, 
and  by  conducting  surveys  on  a  contract  or  grant  basis  for  these 
governmental  units. 

Course  Code:  SOCY 
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SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES  (SPAN) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2215  Jimenez  Hall.  405^441 

Professor  and  Chair;  Sosnowski 

Professor  Emerita:  Nemes 

Professors;  Aguilar-Mora,  Cypess,  Harrison.  Pacheco 

Associate  Professors;  Igel.  Lavine,  Naharro-Calderon,  Phaf.  Rabasa 

Assistant  Professors;  Benlto-Vessels.  Butler,  Sanjines 

Instructors;  Little.  Ronnan 

The  Majors 

Undergraduate  majors  can  benefit  from  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  literature  and  civilization;  technical  courses  in 
translation,  linguistics,  and  commercial  uses  of  Spanish.  Area  studies 
programs  are  also  available  in  conjunction  with  other  disciplines  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
worlds. 

A  grade  of  at  least  C  is  required  in  all  major  and  supporting  area  courses. 

Language  and  Literature  Major 

Courses;  SPAN  207.  221.  301-302,  311  or  312.  321-322  or  323-324. 
325-326  or  346-347;  plus  four  courses  in  literature  at  the  400-level;  one 
course  may  be  taken  in  Luzo-Brazilian  literature,  for  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
credits.  Nine  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the 
300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a  combined  total 
of  forty-eight  credits.  Suggested  areas;  art.  comparative  literature, 
government  and  politics,  history,  philosophy,  and  Portuguese. 

Foreign  Area  iVIajor 

Courses;  SPAN  207;  301-302;  311  or  312;  315  and  415  or  316  and  317; 
321-322  or  323-324;  325-326  or  346-347.  plus  three  courses  in  literature 
at  the  400-level;  one  course  may  be  taken  in  Luzo-Brazilian  literature,  for  a 
total  of  thirty-nine  credits.  Nine  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which 
must  be  on  the  300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a 
combined  total  of  forty-eight  credits.  Suggested  areas;  anthropology, 
economics,  geography,  government  and  politics,  history,  Portuguese,  and 
sociolo^. 

Translation  Option 

Courses:  SPAN  207;  301-302,  311  or  312;  316  and  317;  two  courses 
from  318.  356.  357,  416,  417;  321-322  or  323-324;  one  course  from 
325,  326.  346.  347;  plus  two  courses  in  literature  at  the  400-level;  one- 
course  may  be  taken  in  Luzo-Brazilian  literature,  for  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
credits.  Nine  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the 
300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a  combined  total 
of  forty-eight  credits.  Suggested  areas;  art,  comparative  literature, 
government  and  politics,  history,  philosophy,  and  Portuguese. 

Business  Option* 

Courses:  SPAN  207;  211;  301-302;  311  or  312;  315  and  415;  316  and 
317;  325-326  or  346-347;  422,  for  a  total  of  thirty-six  credits.  Twelve 
credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the  300  or  400  level 
in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish.  Suggested  areas:  business  and 
management,  economics,  government  and  politics,  history  and  geography. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  a  combination  of  two  Romance 
languages  should  see  the  description  of  the  Romance  Languages  Program, 
above. 

*A  double  major  program  (IBFL)  exists  combining  International  Business 
and  Spanish. 

Honors 

The  department  Honors  Program  offers  qualified  students  the  possibility  of 
working  in  close  contact  with  a  mentor  on  an  original  thesis.  Honors 
seminars  are  primarily  for  students  who  have  been  accepted  to  the 
Program,  but  are  open  to  others  with  the  approval  of  the  Honors  Director. 


Honors  students  must  take  6  credits  of  Honor  Thesis  (SPAN  479). 
Interested  students  should  see  the  Director  of  the  Spanish  Honors 
Program. 

Elementary  Honors.  SPAN  102H  is  limited  to  specially  approved  candidates 
who  have  passed  SPAN  101  with  high  grades,  and  will  allow  them  to  enter 
201.  SPAN  201H  is  limited  to  students  who  have  received  high  grades  in 
102.  102H.  or  103  or  the  equivalent.  Upon  completion  of  201H,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  skip  202. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
consist  of  three  semesters  of  four  credits  each  (101.  102.  201).  The 
language  requirement  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  is  satisfied  by  passing  201  or  equivalent.  Students  v^o  wish  to 
enroll  in  Spanish  101,  102,  and  201  must  present  their  high  school 
transcript  for  proper  placement.  See  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  further 
information.  Students  may  not  receive  credits  for  both  Spanish  102  and 
Spanish  103. 

Transfer  students  with  college  credit  have  the  option  of  continuing  at  the 
next  level  of  study. 

Students  must  take  language  acquisition  courses  sequentially,  i.e.,  101, 
102,  201,  202,  etc.  Once  credit  has  been  received  in  a  higher  level 
language  acquisition  or  grammar  course,  a  lower  level  course  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit. 

Course  Codes:  SPAN.  PORT 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (EDSP) 


College  of  Education 

1308  Benjamin  Building,  405-6515/4 

Professor  and  Chair:  Burke 

Professors;  Egel,  Graham,  Hebeler 

Associate  Professors:  Beckman,  Cooper,  Harris,  Kohl,  Leone,  Lieber, 

Moon.  Neubert.  Speece 

Assistant  Professors;  Anderson,  Harry,  Nolet 

Associate  Research  Scholar:  McLaughlin 

Research  Associates:  Adger,  Gruber,  Jones,  Page-Voth 

Instructors:  Aiello,  Hudak,  Long,  Simon,  Waranch 

Faculty  Research  Assistants:  Allen,  Brown,  Frank,  Kalyanpur,  Kelly, 

Krishnaswami,  Meisel,  Newcomb,  Stepanek,  Warren 

The  Special  Education  Department  offers  an  innovative  and  rigorous 
undergraduate  program  which  prepares  teachers  of  infants,  children,  or 
young  adults  with  disabilities.  This  program  has  been  nationally  recognized 
for  many  of  its  exemplary  features.  It  is  a  five-year  (10  semester.  150 
credit  hour)  professional  certification  program  which  graduates  students 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  special  education  with  full  special 
education  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  certification 
reciprocity  in  twenty-eight  other  states.  Students  considering  a  special 
education  major  enroll  in  courses  which  meet  university  and  college 
requirements  while  they  take  supporting  coursework  designed  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  normal  human  development  and  basic  psychological  and 
sociological  principles  of  human  behavior.  Special  Education  students 
receive  specialized  training  in  the  following  areas:  language  development; 
motor  development;  social-emotional  development;  normal  human 
behavior;  social  and  educational  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities; 
diagnostic  and  educational  assessment  procedures;  instructional 
procedures  and  materials;  curriculum  development;  classroom  and 
behavior  management;  effective  communication  with  the  parents  and 
families  of  children  with  disabilities;  community  resource  planning;  and 
local,  state,  and  federal  laws  concerning  children  and  youth  with 
disabilities.  Graduates  of  the  program  are  expected  to  master  specific 
skills  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Requirements  for  IVIajor 

students  Interested  In  majoring  In  Special  Education  must  consult  a 
departmental  advisor  as  early  as  possible  after  matriculation  at  the 
university  since  the  curriculum  requires  an  extensive  and  sequenced 
program  of  studies.  Students  accepted  as  Special  Education  majors  take  a 
two-semester  sequence  of  generic  special  education  courses  and 
practicum  experiences  during  the  third  year  (Semesters  V  and  VI).  These 
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courses  provide  the  student  with  a  solid  foundation  in  theory  and  practice 
related  to  the  education  of  all  children  with  disabilities  across  a  wide  range 
of  ages.  During  Semester  VI,  students  select  one  of  the  following  four 
areas  of  specialization: 

1.  Severe  Disabilities  (SD) 

2.  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (EC) 

3.  Educationally  Handicapped  (EH) 

4.  Secondary  and  Transition  Special  Education  (ST) 

Students  select  two  specialty  areas  and  are  accepted  into  one  of  their  two 
specialty  area  choices.  Coursework  in  each  of  these  four  areas  is  designed 
to  develop  expertise  with  a  specific  special  education  population.  Students 
work  directly  with  children  or  youth  with  disabilities  during  each  semester, 
leading  up  to  student  teaching  during  the  last  semester.  Specialty  area 
programs  include  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  of  electives. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Program 

Selected  undergraduate  students  majoring  in  special  education  will  be 
eligible  for  dual  application  of  credit  to  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  A  student  desiring  graduate  credit  should  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  during  the  last  semester  of  the  fourth  year.  If  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  may  select  up  to  twelve  credits  (four 
courses)  of  specified  coursework  from  the  fifth  year  of  the  undergraduate 
program  to  be  applied  simultaneously  toward  the  credits  required  for  the 
master's  degree  in  special  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
selected  courses  may  not  include  field  practice  or  student  teaching 
experiences.  Students  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  supplemental  requirements 
in  the  selected  courses.  To  complete  the  master's  degree,  students  must 
fulfill  all  Graduate  School  requirements  for  the  degree,  with  the  exception 
of  the  selected  400-level  courses. 

Admission 

Prior  to  formal  acceptance  as  a  special  education  major,  all  students  are 
required  to  enroll  in  a  special  education  introductory  course  (EDSP  210) 
which  provides  a  survey  of  the  history  and  current  issues  in  special 
education.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  introductory  course  and  forty- 
five  semester  hours  of  requirements,  students  apply  for  formal  admission 
to  the  professional  program  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  by 
submitting  an  application  with  a  statement  of  intent  specifying  their 
professional  goals.  To  be  accepted  as  a  full  special  education  major, 
students  must  fulfill  the  College  of  Education  requirements  for  admission 
to  Teacher  Education,  as  well  as  the  following  departmental  conditions: 

1.  Completion  of  coursework  indicated  below  with  an  asterisk. 

2.  Admission  is  competitive  beyond  the  minimum  2.5  grade  point 
average  required  for  consideration. 

3.  Submission  of  an  application  together  with  a  statement  of  intent 
specifying  the  applicant's  professional  goals. 

Admittance  will  be  based  on  the  completion  of  the  required  courses,  the 
grade  point  average,  the  applicant's  experience  with  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  the  appropriateness  and  clarity  of  the  professional  goal 
statement.  An  appeals  process  has  been  established  for  students  who  do 
not  meet  the  competitive  GPA  for  admission,  but  who  are  applying  in 
connection  with  special  university  programs  including  affirmative  action  and 
academic  promise. 

Advising 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  provides  academic  advisement 
through  a  faculty  and  a  peer  advisement  program.  Special  Education  majors 
are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor,  who  is  carefully  matched  to  the  student's 
area  of  interest.  It  is  required  that  all  students  receive  advisement  each 
semester.  Students  are  urged  to  use  the  Special  Education  Advising 
Center,  1235  Benjamin  Building. 

Awards 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  Student  Service  Award  is  presented 
annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  and  service  to  the  Special  Education  Department. 


Student  Organizations 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  encourages  student  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  within  and  outside  of  the  University.  Opportunities 
within  the  department  include  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  and  the 
Student  Advisory  Board.  For  more  information,  stop  by  the  Special 
Education  Advising  Center,  1235  Benjamin  Building. 

Required  Courses 

CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Studies  Program  Requirements  to  include 
the  following  courses  which  are  departmental  requirements:  (Consult  with  a 
departmental  advisor  with  regard  to  USP  requirements.) 

•HIST  156  or  HIST  157(3) 

•STAT  100  (3) 

•Lab  Science  (4) 

•ENGL  Literature  (3) 

•PSYC  100  (3) 

•SOCY  100  or  105  (3) 

Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

•HESP  202  (3) 

HESP  400  (3) 

MATH  210  (4) 

•EDHD  411  or  PSYC  355  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

•EDSP  210— Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3) 

EDHD  300 — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDSP  320 — Introduction  to  Assessment  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  321 — Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and  Classroom 

Management  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  322— Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  I  (3) 

EDSP  443 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the 

Handicapped:  Reading  and  Written  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

EDSP  331 — Introduction  to  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  332 — Interdisciplinary  Communication  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  333— Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  II  (3) 

Specialty  Area  Requirements 

Tlie  Severe  Disabilities  Option 

EDSP  400 — Assessment,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  for 

Students  with  Severe  Disabilities  (3) 
EDSP  402— Field  Placement:  Severe  Disabilities  I  (4) 
EDSP  403 — Physical  and  Communication  Adaptations  for  Students  with 

Severe  Disabilities  (3) 
EDSP  404— Education  of  Students  with  Autism  (3) 
EDSP  405— Field  Placement:  Severe  Disabilities  II  (4) 
EDSP  410 — Community  Functioning  Skills  for  Students  with  Severe 

Disabilities  (3) 
EDSP  330 — Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (3) 
EDSP  480 — Microcomputers  in  Special  Education  (3) 
EDSP   420 — Developmental    and    Behavioral    Characteristics    of 

Nonhandicapped  and  Handicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children  OR 
EDSP  460 — Introduction  to  Secondary /Transitional  Special  Education  (3) 
EDSP  411— Field  Placement:  Severe  Disabilities  III  (4) 
EDSP  412 — Vocational  and  Transitional  Instruction  for  Students  with 

Severe  Disabilities  (3) 
EDSP  417— Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped  (11) 
EDSP  418 — Seminar:  Issues  and  Research  Related  to  ttie  Instruction  of 

Students  with  Severe  Disabilities  (3) 

The  Educationally  Handicapped  Option 

EDSP  440 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 

Handicapped:  Cognitive  and  Psychosocial  Development  (3) 
EDSP  441 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 

Handicapped:  Oral  Language  and  Communication  Disorders  (3) 
EDSP  442— Reld  Placement:  Educationally  Handicapped  I  (3) 
EDSP  330 — Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (3) 
EDSP  445— Field  Placement:  Educationally  Handicapped  II  (4) 
EDHD  413— Adolescent  Development  (3) 
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EDCI  456 — Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Learning  Disabilities  in 

Mathematics  (3) 
EDSP  480 — Microcomputers  in  Special  Education  (3) 
EDSP  446— Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped: 

Functional  Living  Skills  (3) 
EDSP  447— Field  Placement:  Educationally  Handicapped  III  (4) 
EDSP  450 — Program  Management  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped  (3) 
EDSP  457— Student  Teaching:  Educationally  Handicapped  (11) 
EDSP  458 — Seminar:  Special  Issues  and  Research  Related  to  the 

Educationally  Handicapped  (3) 
EDSP  460 — Introduction  to  Secondary /Transitional  Special  Education  (3) 

The  Secondary  and  Transition  Special  Education  Option 

EDSP  330 — Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (3) 
EDSP  460 — Introduction  to  Secondary /Transitional  Special  Education  (3) 
EDSP  461 — Field  Placement:  Secondary /Transition  I  (3) 
EDSP  462 — Vocational  Assessment  and  Instruction  in  Special  Education 

(3) 
EDSP  463 — Reld  Placement:  Secondary /Transition  II  (3) 
EDCI  456 — Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Learning  Disabilities  in 

Mathematics  (3) 
EDSP  450 — Program  Management  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped  (3) 
EDSP  465 — Reld  Placement:  Secondary /Transition  III  (3) 
EDSP  467— Student  Teaching:  Secondary /Transition  (11) 
EDSP  468 — Special  Topics  Seminar  in  Secondary/Transition  Special 

Education  (3) 
EDSP  464 — Secondary  and  Transition  Methods  in  Special  Education  (3) 
EDSP  446 — Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped: 

Functional  Living  Skills  (3) 
EDSP  480 — Microcomputers  in  Special  Education  (3) 

The  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Option 

EDSP  420 — Developmental  and  Behavioral  Characteristics  of  Non- 
Handicapped  and  Handicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children  (3) 
EDSP  421— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  I  (3) 
EDSP  422 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Early  Childhood  Special 

Education  (Moderate  to  Mild:3-8  yrs)  (3) 
EDSP  424— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  II  (4) 
EDCI  410— The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Early  Childhood  (3) 
EDSP  330 — Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (3) 
EDSP  423 — Assessment  of  Preschool  Handicapped  Children  and  Infants 

(3) 
EDSP  430 — Intervention  Techniques  and  Strategies  for  Preschool 

Handicapped  Children  and  infants  (3) 
EDSP  431— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  III  (Severe 

to  Moderate)  (4) 
EDSP  437— Student  Teaching:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (11) 
EDSP  438 — Seminar:  Special  Issues  in  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 

(3) 
EDSP  400 — Assessment,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  for 

Students  w/ith  Severe  Handicaps  OR 
EDSP  441 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Handicapped: 

Oral  Language  and  Communication  Disorders  (3) 
EDSP  480 — Microcomputers  in  Special  Education  (3) 

Course  Code:  EDSP 


SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  (SPCH) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2130  Skinner  Building,  405-6519 

Chair;  Klumpp 

Professors:  Rnk''',  Freimuth,  Solomon,  Wolvin 

Associate  Professors:  Falcione,  Gaines,  Klumpp,  McCaleb 

Assistant  Professors:  Shaw 

Lecturer:  Niles  (p.t.) 

'Distinguished  Scholar  Teacher 

Speech  Communication  takes  as  its  subject  matter  the  history,  processes, 
and  effects  of  human  communication  through  speech  and  its  extensions. 


The  departmental  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  liberal  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  human  communication  as  virell  as  preparation  for 
career  opportunities  in  business,  government,  education,  and  related  fields 
of  endeavor.  Within  the  curriculum,  students  may  pursue  academic 
programs  which  emphasize  a  broad  range  of  disciplinary  areas,  including 
interpersonal  communication,  organizational  communication,  political 
communication,  health  communication,  educational  communication, 
cognition  and  persuasion,  rhetorical  theory,  history  of  rhetoric,  and  criticism 
of  public  discourse. 

The  Major 

Major  requirements  include  completion  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  Speech 
Communication  and  eighteen  semester  hours  in  supporting  courses.  No 
course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major  or  supporting 
course  requirements. 

Requirements  for  Major 

(Thirty  semester  hours):  SPCH  200  or  230,  250,  400,  401,  and  402. 
Fifteen  semester  hours  in  SPCH  courses,  at  least  twelve  of  which  must  be 
at  the  30a400  level. 

Required  Supporting  Courses 

(Eighteen  semester  hours):  1.  Nine  semester  hours  of  cognate  courses 
selected  from  another  discipline  complementary  to  the  major.  (Selection  of 
cognate  courses  must  be  in  accordance  with  guidelines  available  in  the 
departmental  office.)  2.  Nine  semester  hours  to  develop  essential 
intellectual  skills:  Three  credits  in  statistical  analysis,  selected  from  STAT 
100,  PSYC  200,  SOCY  201,  BMGT  230,  or  EDMS  451.  Three  credits  in 
critical  analysis,  selected  from  ENGL  453,  or  CMLT  488.  Three  credits  in 
structural  analysis  of  language,  selected  from  LING  200,  HESP  120,  ANTH 
371,  ENGL  384,  or  ENGL  385.  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  supporting 
course  requirement  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  CORE  requirements. 

Speech  Communication  offers  special  opportunities  for  students  interested 
in  co-curricular  activities,  particularly  debate  and  forensics.  Superior 
students  may  participate  in  an  Honors  Program.  Interested  students  should 
consult  with  the  Honors  Director. 

Course  Code:  SPCH 


TEXTILES  AND  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

This  program  has  been  closed.  No  new  applicants  are  being  admitted. 


THEATRE  (THET) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1146  Tawes  Rne  Arts  Building,  405^676 

Chair:  Meersman 

Professors:  Gillespie,  Meersman 

Associate  Professor:  Blum,  Hebert,  O'Leary 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Coustant,  Huang,  Patterson,  Schuler, 

Ufema 

Lecturers:  Donnelly,  Kronzer,  Kriebs,  Wagner 

Emeritus:  Pugliese 

The  department  curricula  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  permit 
the  student  to  develop  an  emphasis  in  theatre  design  or  performance.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  the 
Department  of  Speech,  an  opportunity  for  teacher  certification  in  speech 
and  drama  is  provided. 

The  curricula  are  designed  to  provide  through  the  study  of  theatre  history, 
design,  performance,  and  production:  1)  a  liberal  education  through  the 
study  of  theatre;  2)  preparation  for  various  opportunities  in  the  performing 
arts. 
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The  Major 

Major  Requirements  are  forty-two  hours  of  coursework  in  theatre,  exclusive 
of  those  courses  taken  to  satisfy  college  and  university  requirements.  Of 
the  forty-two  hours,  at  least  twenty-one  must  be  upper  level  (300-400 
series).  No  course  w'rth  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major  or 
supporting  area  requirements. 

Requirements  for  M^jor 

Required  core  courses  for  all  majors  are:  THET  HO,  111.  120.  170.  330. 
479.  480.  490.  491. 

Design  Emphasis:  THET  273.  375.  476.  481.  plus  additional  courses  in 
theatre  to  make  the  minimum. 

Performing  Emphasis:  THET  221.  320.  420  or  430.  474  or  approved 
Technical/Design  course,  plus  additional  courses  in  theatre  to  make  the 
minimum. 

An  emphasis  in  history  and  criticism  is  under  development.  Please  see  your 
advisor  for  more  information. 

Supporting  courses  for  the  Design  and  Performing  Emphases  include  one 
from  each  of  the  following:  ENGL  403,  404,  or  405;  ENGL  434  or  454;  any 
DANC:  any  MUSC:  any  ARTH  or  ARTT  course  approved  by  the  departmental 
advisor. 


Advising 


Advising  is  required.  Students  are  responsible  for  checking  advisee 
assignments  posted  on  faculty  office  doors  and  bulletin  boards. 

Honors 

The  Theatre  department  offers  an  honors  program.  Contact  the  Honors 
Program  Advisor  for  information. 

Financial  Aid 

Scholarships  and  financial  assistance  may  be  awarded  to  incoming 
students  through  a  number  of  Creative  and  Perfomiing  Arts  Scholarships 
and  the  Theatre  Patrons  Scholarships.  Other  scholarships  and 
assistantships  are  awarded  yearly  to  continuing  students.  For  further 
information,  contact  the  Theatre  Awards  Program  Advisor. 

The  department  presents  a  number  of  University  Theatre  (UT)  productions 
each  year.  Students  also  comprise  the  Administrative  Council  for  Theater 
(ACT). 

Course  Code:  THET 


TRANSPORTATION,  BUSINESS,  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY 

For  information,  consult  the  College  of  Business  and  Manage"ient  entry. 

URBAN  STUDIES  AND  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

The  undergraduate  program  has  Deer.  e;imratec  a'-c   s  acceDl'g  no  ^ew 
majors. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES  PROGRAM  (WMST) 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  | 

1115  Mill  Building.  405-6878  ' 

Professor  and  Director:  Moses 
Professors:  Beck.  Dill.  Rosenfelt 
Associate  Professors:  Bolles.  King 
Assistant  Professor.  Kim 

Affiliate  Faculty:  Harley.  Williams  (Afro-American  Studies):  Diner.  Parks 
(American  Studies);  Wali  (Anthropology);  Gips.  Withers  (Art);  Doherty. 
Hallett.  Stehle  (Classics):  Gillespie  (Theatre):  Lanser,  Peterson 
(Comparative  Literature);  Fassinger  (Counseling  and  Personnel  Sendees); 
Heidelbach  (Curriculum  and  Instruction);  Kerkham  (East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literature);  Beauchamp.  Donawerth.  Kauffman.  Leonardi.  Ray.  Smith. 
Upton.  Washington  (English);  Leslie  (Family  and  Community  Development); 
Hage.  Mossman  (French  and  Italian);  Frederiksen.  Oster.  Strauch 
(Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages);  McCarrick  (Government  arx]  Politics); 
Gullickson  (History);  Beasley.  Grunig  (Journalism);  Robertson 
(Music);Fullinwider  (Phitosophy  and  Public  Polk:y);  Hult  (Physical  Education); 
Hunt.  Mclnlyre,  Presser.  Segal  (Sociology);  Pfaf  (Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Laguages  and  Literature);  Solomon  (Speech  Communication);  Coustaut, 
Schuler  (Theatre);  Palmer  (Zoology). 

The  Women's  Studies  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  academic  program 
designed  to  examine  the  historical  contributions  made  by  women, 
reexamine  and  reinterpret  existing  data  about  women,  and  introduce 
studervts  to  the  methodology  of  feminist  scholarship.  The  program  offers 
interdisciplinary  core  courses  on  women,  encourages  the  offering  of 
courses  on  women  in  other  disciplines,  and  promotes  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  about  women.  Women's  Studies  courses  challenge  students  to 
question  traditional  knowledge  about  women  and  men  and  to  examine 
differences  among  women.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  and  respect 
for  differences  in  human  lives  as  they  encounter  issues  of  diversity  in  the 
classroom:  age.  ability,  class,  ethnicity,  race,  religion,  and  sexual 
preference. 


The  Certificate  Program 


The  Women's  Stud.es  Certificate  Program  consists  of  an  integrated, 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  on  women  that  is  designed  to  supplement  a 
student's  major. 

Requirements  for  Certificate 

Certificate  requirenr>ents  are  under  review — consult  the  Program  Office  for 
updated  information. 

To  qualify  for  a  Certificate  in  Women's  Studies,  a  student  will  be  required  to 
earn  twenty-one(21)  credits  in  Women's  Studies  courses,  nine  of  which 
must  be  at  the  300/400  level.  No  more  than  3  cred'rt  hours  of  special 
topics  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  Certificate.  No  PDore  than  9 
credit  hours  which  are  applied  toward  a  major  may  be  included  in  the 
Certificate  Program.  No  m.ore  than  9  credit  hours  may  be  taken  at 
institutions  other  than  UMCP.  Each  student  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  each  course  that  is  to  be  counted  toward  the  Certificate.  Of  the 
nventyone  credrts.  courses  must  be  distributed  as  folkjws: 

1.  A  core  of  nine  (9)  credit  hours  from  the  following  WMST  courses: 
WMST  200 — Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women  and  Society 
(3)  OR 

WMST  250 — Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women,  Art,  and 

Culture  (3) 

WMST  400— Theories  of  Feminism  (3) 

WMST  490 — Senior  Seminar  Feminist  Reconceptualizations  (3) 

2.  At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  three  distributive  areas  listed 
bekw.  Two  of  these  courses  must  be  frtxn  departrrients  other  than 
Women's  StixJies.  At  least  one  course  must  be  identified  as  adding 
a  multi-cultural  dimension. 


Area  I:  Arts  and  Literature 

ARTH  466 — Fe-^inist  Perspectives  on  Women  in  Art 

ENGL  250— Women  in  Literature 

ENGL  348 — Special  Topics  in  Literature  by  Women 

ENGL  408— Special  Topics  in  Literature  by  Women  before  1800 

ENGL  444 — Feminist  Theory  and  Literature 

ENGL  448— Special  Topics  in  Literature  by  Women  of  Color" 
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ENGL  458— Special  Topics  in  Literature  by  Women  After  1800 

FREN  241 — Women  of  French  Expression  in  Translation 

FREN  478 — French  Women  Writers  in  Translation 

GERM  281— Women  in  German  Literature  and  Society 

GERM  489 — Women  in  German  Literature 

MUSC  448 — Special  Topics:  Women  and  Music* 

PORT  478C — Women  as  Authors  and  Characters  in  Brazilian 

Literature" 

RTVF  462 — African-American  Women  Filmmakers' 

WMST  250 — Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women,  Art,  and 

Culture 

Area  II:  Historical  Perspectives 

AASP  498W— Black  Women  in  America' 
AMST  418J — Women  and  Family  in  American  Life 
CLAS  320— Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 
HIST  210— American  Women  to  1880 
HIST  211— American  Women  1880  to  Present 
1  HIST  301 — Women  and  Industrial  Development 

HIST  309 — Proseminar  in  the  History  of  Women 
HIST  319Z— Women  and  Society  in  the  Middle  East' 
HIST  419C— Redefining  Gender  in  the  US:  1880-1935 
HIST  458 — Selected  Topics  in  Women's  History 
HIST  618— Readings  in  the  History  of  Women 
KNES  492 — History  of  the  American  Sportswoman:  Institutions  and 
Issues 

Area  III:  Social  and  Natural  Sciences 

AASP  498F— Women  and  Work' 

CNEC  312 — Economics  of  the  Family 

CRIM  498— Women  and  Crime 

FMCD  430 — Gender  Role  Development  in  the  Family 

GVPT  436— Legal  Status  of  Women 

HLTH  471— Women's  Health 

JOUR  452— Women  and  the  Media 

PSYC  336 — Psychology  of  Women 

SOCY  325— Sociology  of  Sex  Roles 

SOCY  425— Sex  Roles  and  Social  Institutions 

SOCY  498W— Women  in  the  Military 

SPCH  324— Communication  and  Sex  Roles 

WMST  200 — Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women  and  Society 

WMST  498 — Asian  and  Asian-American  Women' 

WMST  498— Women  in  the  African  Diaspora' 

ZOOL  313 — Women  and  Science 

ZOOL  326— Biology  of  Reproduction 

•Fulfills  Women's  Studies  Multicultural  Requirement 

3.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  three 
distributive  areas,  or  from  among  any  of  the  WMST  courses 
including  WMST  498 — Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies  and 
WMST  499 — Independent  Study.  The  Women's  Studies  Program 
also  provides  students  with  opportunities  for  co-curncular  activities. 
In  the  past,  students  have  supported  their  coursework  with  practical 
experience  working  with  legal  defense  funds,  rape  crisis  centers, 
battered  women's  shelters,  feminist  journals,  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom  applying  feminist  methodology  to  teaching 
strategies. 

Admission 

Any  student  in  good  academic  standing  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  may  enroll  in  the  Certificate  Program  by  declaring  his  or  her 
intentions  to  the  Women's  Studies  undergraduate  advisor. 


Advising 


Students  should  meet  with  an  advisor  in  order  to  plan  individual  programs. 
Advising  is  available  during  regular  office  hours  with  appointments  and  on  a 
walk-in  basis  in  1125  Mill  Building. 

Students  may  also  earn  an  undergraduate  major  in  Women's  Studies  by 
designing  a  major  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  and  a  member  of  the  Women's  Studies  faculty. 

Course  Code:  WMST 


ZOOLOGY  (ZOOL) 

College  of  Life  Sciences 

2227  Zoology-Psychology  Building,  405-6904 

Professor  and  Chair:  Popper 

Professors:  Carter-Porges,  Colombini,  Gill,  Highton.  Levitanf,  Pierce,  Reaka- 

Kudla,  Sebens 

Associate  Professors:  Ades,  Barnett,  Borgia,  Chao.  Cohen.  Goode,  Higgins, 

Imberski,  Inouye,  Palmer,  Payne,  Small,  Wilkinson 

Assistant  Professors:  Carr,  Dielz,  Stephan,  Tanda 

Instructors:  Infantino.  Kent,  Opoku-Edusei,  Spalding 

Adjunct  Professors:  Allan,  Kleiman,  Manning,  Morton,  O'Brien,  Potter, 

Smith-Gill 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Brietburg,  Hines,  Piatt,  Wemmer 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  Braun,  Brennan 

Professors  Emeriti:  Anastos,  Brown,  Clark,  Corliss,  Haley 

Director  Undergraduate  Office:  Presson 

tDistinguished  Scholar-Teacher 

The  Zoology  specialization  is  designed  to  give  each  student  an  appreciation 
of  the  diversity  of  programs  studied  by  zoologists  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  observation  and  experimentation  appropnate  to  investigations 
within  these  fields. 

Requirements  for  Specialization 

See  Biological  Sciences  in  this  catalog  and  Zoology  advisor  for  specific 
program  requirements. 

Advising 

Advising  is  mandatory.  Appointments  can  be  scheduled  through  the 
Undergraduate  Office,  405-6904. 

Honors 

The  Department  of  Zoology  Honors  Program,  directed  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Palmer,  offers  highly  motivated  and  academically  qualified  students  the 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  mentor  on  an  original  research 
project.  Information  on  this  program  and  additional  information  on  the 
Zoology  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Undergraduate  Office,  2227 
Zoology-Psychology  Building,  405-6904. 

Course  Code:  ZOOL 
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Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  Program  (ROTC) 

2126  Cole  Student  Activities  BIdg.,  314-3242 

Director:  Rensler 

Assistant  Professors:  Hammond,  Overbey,  Russo 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  provides  two 
programs  for  college  men  and  women  to  earn  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  while  completing  their  University 
degree  requirements.  To  enter  the  AFROTC  program,  students  should 
inform  their  advisor,  and  register  for  classes  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
other  courses. 


Four- Year  Program 

This  program  is  composed  of  a  General  Military  Course  (CMC)  and  a 
Professional  Officer  Course  (POC).  The  first  two  years  (GMC),  normally  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  give  a  general  introduction  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  various  career  fields.  Students  enrolled  in  the  GMC  program  incur  no 
obligation  and  may  elect  to  discontinue  the  program  at  any  time.  The  final 
two  years  (POC)  concentrate  on  the  development  of  leadership  skills  and 
the  study  of  United  States  defense  policy.  Students  must  compete  for 
acceptance  into  the  POC.  Students  enrolled  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
program  receive  approximately  $3,000  annually,  tax  free. 
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students  in  the  four-year  program  who  successfully  complete  the  first  two 
years  of  the  program  and  are  accepted  into  the  POC  program  must  attend 
four  weeks  of  field  training  at  a  designated  Air  Force  base  during  the 
summer  after  completing  their  sophomore  year  of  college. 

Two-Year  Program 

This  program  is  normally  offered  to  prospective  juniors  but  may  be  taken  by 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  academic  requirements  for  this 
program  are  identical  to  the  final  two  years  of  the  four-year  program  and 
students  receive  the  same  benefits  (approximately  $3,000  annually). 
During  the  summer  preceding  entry  into  the  program,  all  candidates  must 
attend  6  weeks  of  field  training  at  a  designated  Air  Force  base.  Students 
should  start  the  application  process  in  October  for  entry  11  months  later. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

General  Military  Course  (GMC) 

Freshman  year— ARSC  100  (Fall)  and  ARSC  101  (Spring).  These  courses 
introduce  the  student  to  the  roles  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  contemporary  world.  Each  one-credit  course  consists 
of  one  hour  of  academic  class  and  two  hours  of  Leadership  Laboratory 
each  week. 

Sophomore  year— ARSC  200  (Fall)  and  ARSC  201  (Spring).  These  courses 
provide  an  historical  review  of  air  power  employment  in  military  and 
nonmilitary  operations  in  support  of  national  objectives  and  a  look  at  the 
evolution  of  air  power  concepts  and  doctrine.  Each  one-credit  course 
consists  of  one  hour  of  academic  class  and  two  hours  of  Leadership 
Laboratory  each  week. 

Professional  Officers  Course  (POC) 

Junior  year— ARSC  310  (Fall)  and  ARSC  311  (Spring).  3  credits  per 
semester.  Course  introduces  students  to  management  and  leadership 
theory  and  application.  Leadership  laboratory  participation  is  required  for 
AFROTC  cadets. 

Senior  year— ARSC  320  (Fall)  and  ARSC  321  (Spring).  3  credits  per 
semester.  Course  reviews  history  of  American  defense/foreign  policy. 
Second  semester  concentrates  on  ethics,  military  justice,  officership  and 
related  issues.  Leadership  laboratory  participation  is  required  for  AFROTC 
cadets. 

All  Aerospace  courses  are  open  to  any  university  student  for  credit  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  in  the  AFROTC  Program.  Students  who  are  not  in  the 
AFROTC  Program  do  not  attend  the  Leadership  Laboratory. 


STUDY  ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

3125  Mitchell  BIdg.,  314-7746 

Coordinator:  Rick  Weaver 

The  goal  of  the  Study  Abroad  Office  is  to  enable  students  to  incorporate  a 
summer,  semester,  or  year  abroad  into  their  degree  program  at  Maryland. 
Study  abroad  increases  awareness  of  other  cultures  and  languages  while 
providing  a  comparative  international  perspective.  Many  students  find  study 
abroad  essential  for  their  major  or  career  plans.  Others  view  it  as  part  of 
their  liberal  arts  education. 


Advising  and  Information 

The  Study  Abroad  Office  provides  handouts  and  advising  on  the  wide  variety 
of  programs  available.  A  small  library  provides  information  on  programs 
offered  by  other  universities.  The  office  assists  students  in  obtaining  credit 
for  their  experience  abroad. 

Maryland  Study  Abroad  Semester/Year  Programs 

Denmark's  International  Study  Program:  Maryland  acts  as  a  coordinator 

for  DIS  in  Copenhagen,  which  offers  liberal  arts  and  business  subjects 
taught  in  English. 

Semester  In  Israel:  From  January  through  May  students  learn  Hebrew  and 
take  courses  in  Jewish  and  Israeli  studies  taught  in  English  by  faculty 
members  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 

Study  In  London:  The  curriculum  consists  of  courses  in  the  humanities, 
business,  and  the  social  sciences,  which  focus  on  Britain.  Students  are 
housed  with  families,  in  dorms,  or  in  flats  to  increase  their  immersion  in 
British  life. 

German-Engineering:  Two  month  intensive  technical  German  language 
study  followed  by  four  months  paid  internship  in  Germany. 

Study  In  Brazil:  Offers  a  summer  and  fall  semester  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  take  regular  university  courses  offered  in 
Portuguese. 

Maryland  In  Mexico  City:  Offers  Spanish  language  and  Latin  American 
studies  courses. 

Maryland-ln-Nlce:  Offers  French  language  courses  for  foreigners  and 
regular  courses  at  the  University  of  Nice  for  students  with  sufficient  French 
language  background. 


General  Requirements  for  Acceptance  into  the  POC 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Military  Course  and  the  field 
training  session,  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  be  physically 
qualified,  be  in  good  academic  standing,  meet  age  requirements  and  be  a 
U.S.  citizen.  Successful  completion  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  and 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher  are  prerequisites  for  a  commission  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Office  of  Aerospace  Studies,  (301) 
314-3242. 


Scholarships 

AFROTC  scholarship  programs  provide  eight,  six,  and  four  semester 
scholarships  to  students  on  a  competitive  basis.  Scholarships  are  available 
in  many  fields  and  are  based  on  merit.  Those  selected  receive  tuition,  lab 
expenses,  incidental  fees,  and  book  allowance  plus  a  non-taxable 
allowance  of  $100  monthly. 

Any  student  accepted  by  the  University  of  Maryland  may  apply  for  these 
scholarships.  AFROTC  membership  is  required  to  receive  an  AFROTC 
scholarship. 

AFROTC  Awards 

AFROTC  cadets  are  eligible  for  numerous  local,  regional,  and  national 
awards.  Many  of  these  awards  include  monetary  assistance  for  school. 


Summer  Programs 

Architecture  Abroad:  The  School  of  Architecture  sponsors  various  summer 
study  programs  which  allow  students  at  an  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  to  deal  creatively  with  architectural  issues  in  a  foreign 
environment.  Program  locations  vary,  but  include  Tunisia,  Turkey,  and 
Western  Europe. 

Performing  Arts  In  Ghana:  The  Dance  Department  offers  a  program 
exploring  aspects  of  Ghanaian  dance  as  they  relate  to  the  society  at  large. 
Students  are  housed  in  dorms  at  the  University  of  Ghana. 

Summer  In  Kassel:  The  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature  sponsors  a  five-week  intensive  language  and  culture  program  in 
Kassel,  Germany. 

Summer  In  Madrid:  The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sponsors  a 
five-week  intensive  language  and  culture  program  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

Summer  In  Maastricht:  Offers  a  three-week  program  focusing  on 
multicultural  education.  The  program  includes  visits  to  schools  and  cities  in 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Exchanges 

The  Study  Abroad  Office  administers  reciprocal  exchanges  with  specific 
universities  overseas.  These  exchanges  are  often  related  to  academic 


Course  Code:  ARSC 
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departments  and  require  extensive  language  or  academic  bacl<ground.  All 
the  exchanges  require  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average.  Exchanges  are 
available  with  the  following  British  Universities:  University  of  Kent  for 
Government  and  Politics  majors;  University  of  Sheffield  tor  English  majors 
and  American  Studies  majors:  University  of  Lancaster  for  Math  majors: 
University  of  Bristol  for  Philosophy  majors:  University  of  Surrey  for  Sociology 
majors:  and  University  of  Liverpool  for  History  majors.  In  Japan,  Keio 
University  in  intensive  Japanese.  In  West  Germany,  the  University  of 
Bremen,  the  Free  University  of  Berlin,  and  the  Gesamthochschule  Kassel. 
In  Austria,  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  Sweden.  Uppsala  University. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 


University  Honors  Program 

Anne  Arundel  Hall,  405-6771/3 

Director:  Lawrence 

The  University  Honors  Programs  offer  the  university's  most  academically- 
talented  students  special  educational  and  cultural  resources.  Students 
combine  Honors  course  work  with  studies  in  their  major  to  enhance  their 
total  educational  experience.  First-  and  second-year  undergraduates 
broaden  their  intellectual  horizons  in  Honors  seminars  and  Honors  versions 
of  regular  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  most  of  which  fulfill  general 
education  requirements.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  apply  to  one  of  over  30 
departmental  or  college  Honors  programs  that  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  faculty  mentors  on  independent  research  projects.  Students  who 
prefer  to  propose  their  own  individually-designed  research  programs  may  do 


involves  considerable  consultation  and  several  drafts  of  a  prospectus,  so  it 
should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Individual  Studies  Program  after  completion  of  30  college  credits  and  must 
be  officially  approved  by  the  Individual  Studies  Faculty  Review  Committee 
prior  to  the  final  30  credits.  Individual  Studies  programs  must  be  approved 
before  students  can  declare  Individual  Studies  as  a  major. 

Individual  Studies  provides  three  courses  specifically  for  its  majors:  IVSP 
317,  a  one-credit  progress  report  graded  Satisfactory/Fail:  IVSP  318,  an 
independent  study  course  which  students  can  use  for  a  variety  of  out-of- 
class  internship  and  research  opportunities  (a  variable-credit  course,  it  may 
be  taken  for  a  total  of  nine  credits  towards  the  degree);  and  IVSP  420, 
Senior  Paper/Project,  required  for  all  students  during  the  final  semester. 
The  project  is  evaluated  by  three  faculty  members. 

More  information  on  requirements  and  procedures  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  Mitchell  Building,  405-9355. 
After  reading  that  material,  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  to  discuss  ideas  informally  and  to  plan  the  next 
steps. 

Course  Code  Prefix:  IVSP 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Advising  for  law  and  the  health  professions 

1117  Hornbake  Library,  405-2793  or  314-8418 

Advisors:  Health  professions:  Bradley,  Hohenhaus,  Stewart:  Law:  Hotten 


Generai  information 


The  Honors  Program  offers  challenging  academic  experiences  characterized 
by  small  classes,  active  student  participation,  and  an  Honors  faculty  who 
encourage  critical  thinking  and  discussion.  Individually  guided  research, 
field  experience,  and  independent  study  are  also  important  aspects  of 
Honors  work. 

Anne  Arundel  Hall,  the  Honors  Living-Learning  Center,  is  the  center  of  the 
Honors  Program,  housing  100  students,  the  Honors  Program  staff,  scholar- 
in-residence,  computer  lab,  the  Portz  Library,  seminar  rooms,  and  lounges. 
Other  Honors  students  live  and  study  together  on  designated  floors  in 
various  residence  halls.  The  Honors  community  extends  beyond  the 
classroom  with  an  exciting  range  of  extracurricular  social  and  educational 
activities. 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  UHP  either  as  entering  first-year 
students  or  as  transfer  students  with  fewer  than  45  credits.  Admission  to 
the  University  Honors  Program  is  by  invitation.  Most  departmental  and 
college  Honors  programs  begin  in  the  junior  year.  Please  contact  the 
appropriate  department  for  admission  requirements. 

For  more  information,  please  write  to  Director,  University  Honors  Program, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  or  call  (301)  40&6771. 

indivlduai  Studies  Program  (iVSP) 

2130  Mitchell  Building,  405-9355 

Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Oh 

The  Individual  Studies  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
create  and  complete  individualized  majors.  To  be  accepted  into  the 
program,  a  student  must: 

1)  have  a  clearly-defined  academic  goal  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
satisfied  in  an  existing  curriculum  at  College  Park; 

2)  be  able  to  design,  with  faculty  assistance,  a  sequence  of  courses 
and  other  learning  experiences  which  is  judged  to  have  adequate 
substance  for  the  awarding  of  a  degree  in  the  special  field  of  study; 
and 

3)  have  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  and  earn  a  minimum  grade  of  "C  in 
designated  major  courses. 

Most  IVSP  majors  are  either  a  form  of  "area  study"  utilizing  offerings  from 
many  departments,  or  a  clear  combination  of  two  or  more  disciplines.  Many 
include  internships  or  independent  study  projects  in  the  program.  All  work 
is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

Applicants  are  required  to  write  a  detailed  prospectus  outlining  their 
proposed  program  of  study.  They  must  meet  the  general  education 
requirements  according  to  year  of  entry.  The  process  of  applying  often 


Pre-professional  programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  academic 
foundation  required  for  entrance  into  professional  schools.  Some  require 
two  or  three  years  of  pre-professional  study  before  admission  to 
professional  school.  Others  normally  require  completion  of  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Five  programs,  for  which  completion  of  a  bachelor's  degree  is  NOT 
a  normal  prerequisite,  may  be  declared  as  the  official  undergraduate 
academic  major:  pre-dental  hygiene,  pre-medical  and  research  technology, 
pre-nursing,  pre-pharmacy,  and  pre-physical  therapy. 

In  contrast,  seven  programs,  for  which  a  bachelor's  degree  IS  a  normal 
prerequisite,  are  advisory  ONLY  and  these  cannot  be  declared  as  the 
official  undergraduate  academic  major.  These  include:  pre-dentistry,  pre- 
law, pre-medicine,  pre-optometry,  pre-osteopathy,  and  pre-podiatry. 
Students  interested  in  such  programs  may  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  majors  across  campus.  The  pre-professional  advisor  can  provide 
guidance  concerning  the  choice  of  major. 

Successful  completion  of  a  pre-professional  program  at  College  Park  does 
not  guarantee  admission  to  any  professional  school.  Each  professional 
school  has  its  own  admissions  requirements  and  criteria,  whicfi  may 
include  grade  point  average  in  undergraduate  courses,  scores  on 
admissions  tests,  a  personal  interview,  faculty  recommendations,  and  an 
evaluation  from  the  pre-professional  advisor.  For  admissions  requirements, 
the  student  is  urged  to  study  the  catalog  of  each  professional  school. 

All  students  are  welcome  to  use  the  Reading  Room  for  information  on 
careers  and  on  professional  schools  across  the  country. 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene 

Advisor:  Stewart 

The  Pre-Dental  Hygiene  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
entrance  into  the  UMAB  Dental  Hygiene  Program.  THIS  IS  NOT  INTENDED 
AS  A  PRE-DENTAL  PROGRAM. 

The  Dental  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  located  in  Baltimore 
(UMAB),  offers  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  dental  hygiene,  as  well 
as  a  post-certificate  program  for  registered  dental  hygienists  who  have 
completed  a  two-year  accredited  dental  hygiene  program  and  are  interested 
in  completing  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Completion  of 
this  two-year  pre-professional  curriculum  is  required  before  admission  to 
UMAB  for  the  two  professional  years. 
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Preprofesslonal  cuiriculim  for  UMCP  students: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

SOCY  100  or  SOCY  105— Introduction  to  Sociology  or 

Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social  Problems 3 

MATH  110  or  115 — Elementary  Mathematical  Models  or 

Precalculus 3 

SPCH  100  or  107— Basic  Principles  of  Speech 

Communication  or  Technical  Speech  Communication  

Elective 3 

Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201  and  202— Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1,  II 4,4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 4 

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Services 3 

ENGL  291  (or  391  for  juniors) 3 

Social  Sciences 6 

Humanities 3 

Statistics 3 

Application  and  Admission 

High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  pre-dental  hygiene 
curriculum  at  College  Park  should  request  applications  directly  from  the 
Admissions  Office,  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742.  It 
is  recommended  that  those  preparing  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  program 
in  dental  hygiene  pursue  an  academic  program  in  high  school  which 
includes  biology,  chemistry,  math,  and  physics. 

Pre-dental  hygiene  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year.  UMAB  applications  and 
instnjctions  are  available  in  the  advising  office.  Enrollment  as  a  pre-dental 
hygiene  student  or  as  a  registered  dental  hygienist  does  not  guarantee 
admission  to  the  Dental  Hygiene  Program  on  the  Baltimore  City  campus 
(UMAB). 


encouraged  to  pursue  a  diversified  curriculum,  balancing  humanities 
courses  with  science  and  mathematics  courses.  No  specific  major  is 
required,  favored,  or  preferred  by  dental  school  admissions  committees. 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  which  includes 
courses  to  satisfy  major  and  supporting  area  requirements,  general 
education  requirements,  and  the  dental  school  admission  requirements. 
The  student's  academic  advisor  will  advise  about  the  first  two  topics,  while 
the  Pre-dental  Advisor  will  advise  about  dental  school  admission 
requirements. 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  from  dental 
school  to  dental  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the 
basic  admission  requirements  and  which  prepare  the  student  for  the  DAT 
are  the  following: 

Semester 
Credtt  Hours 

ENGL  101  and  391— English  Composition 3,  3 

CHEM  103.113— General  Chemistry  I.  II 4,  4 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II   '. 4,  4 

PHYS  121,  122  or  PHYS  141,  142— Physics  4,  4 

Biolo^,  minimum' 8 

•Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits,  the  successful 
applicant  will  have  more,  including  advanced  training  in  biological  sciences 
at  the  300  to  400  level.  BOTN  100,  BIOL  101  and  124,  and  MICB  100 
should  not  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Three  Year  Arts-Dentistry  Degree  Program 

At  the  beginning  of  their  third  year,  students  whose  performance  during  the 
first  two  years  is  exceptional  may  consider  applying  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Dentistry  after  three  years  of  college  work  rather  than 
the  usual  four,  under  the  combined  arts-dentistry  program.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  year  at  College  Park,  the  student  must  have  earned  90  academic 
credits,  the  last  30  of  which  must  have  been  earned  in  residence.  Within 
the  90  credits,  the  student  must  have  completed  all  the  general  education 
requirements.  In  addition,  because  there  are  certain  basic  admission 
requirements  which  also  prepare  the  student  for  the  Dental  Admissions 
Test,  the  90  credits  would  include  the  following: 


Further  Information 

At  College  Park  contact  the  Dental  Hygiene  Advisor,  3103  Turner 
Laboratory,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  (301) 
405-2793.  In  Baltimore,  contact  the  Office  of  Recruitment  and  Admissions, 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Dentistry,  666  W.  Baltimore  Street. 
Baltimore,  MD  21201,  (410)  706-7472. 

Pre-Dentistry 

Advisor:  Bradley 

The  pre-professional  program  for  pre-dental  students  is  a  program  of 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  dental  school.  The  advice  is 
based  on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  dental  schools 
and  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  College  Park. 

The  recommendations  made  during  advising  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Dental  Admissions  Test  (DAT)  in  the  spring  of  the  junior 
year.  Application  to  dental  school  is  made  during  the  summer-fall  of  the 
senior  year.  In  addition  to  faculty  letters  of  recommendation,  most 
admissions  committees  request  or  require  an  evaluation  from  the  student's 
pre-dental  advisor.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  student  to  contact  the 
pre-dental  advisor  early  in  the  academic  career  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  proper  procedures  necessary  in  the  evaluation  and  application  process. 

For  more  information  on  the  pre-dental  advising  program,  contact  the  Pre- 
dental  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  dental  school:  a  four-year 
program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible. 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program 

Most  pre-dental  students  at  College  Park  complete  a  four-year 
undergraduate  degree  prior  to  entrance  into  dental  school.  Students  are 


Senoester 
CredK  Hours 

CHEM  103,113— General  Chemistry  I,  II 4,4 

(or  CHEM  143,  153— General  and  Analytical  Chemistry  I,  II) 5,5 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 4,4 

PHYS  121,  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I,  II 4,4 

(or  PHYS  141,  142— Principles  of  Physics  I,  II) 4,4 

"Biological  Science  (minimum) 8 

'Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits,  the  successful 
applicant  will  likely  have  more,  including  advanced  training  in  biological 
sciences  at  the  300-400  level.  BOTN  104  and  105,  BIOL  101  and  102, 
and  MICB  100  may  not  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement,  tt  should  also 
be  noted  that  many  other  schools  of  dentistry  require  mathematics 
(Calculus).  Additional  courses  in  biological  sciences  are  suggested. 

Incoming  students  interested  in  this  three-year  combined  degree  program 
are  strongly  urged  to  consult  the  pre-dental  advisor  before  registration  for 
the  first  semester  at  College  Park. 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  arts-dentistry  program  receive  the  B.S. 
degree  (Arts-Dentistry)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Dentistry  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  approval  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  awrded  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  in  August  following  the  first  year  of  dental  school. 
The  courses  of  the  first  year  of  dental  school  constitute  the  major;  the 
courses  listed  above  constitute  the  supporting  area. 

Participation  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  combined  degree  program  at 
College  Park  in  no  way  guarantees  admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Dentistry.  Three-year  students  compete  with  four-year  students 
for  admission.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years  be  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the  requirements  of  one  of  the 
normal  College  Park  majors  can  be  completed  during  a  fourth  year  at 
College  Park. 
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Pre-professlonal  curriculum  tor  UMCP  students: 

Semester 
CredK  Hours 

CHEM  103,  113— Gen.  Chem  I,  II 4,  4 

CHEM  104  or  CHEM  233  (organic  chemistry) 4 

BIOL  105— Prin.  of  Biology  I 4 

ZOOL  201  or  202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  or  II 4 

MICB  200— Gen.  Microbiolo^ 4 

MATH  110,  or  115 3 

Statistics 3 

ENGL  101— Intro,  to  Writing 3 

Literature 3 

SPCH  107  or  SPCH  100  (speech) 3 

Humanities  (History,  Irterature,  philosophy,  appreciation 

of  Art,  Music,  Drama,  Dance) 6 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (Anthropology,  Economics, 

Government  &  Politics,  Geography,  Psychology,  Sociology) 9 

Electives" 6 

Total  Semester  Hours 60 

•May  not  include  health  or  physical  education. 


Further  Information 

At  College  Park,  contact  the  Medical  and  Research  Technology  Advisor, 
University  of  Maryland,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  College  Park,  MD  20742, 
(301)  405-2793.  In  Baltimore,  contact  the  Medical  and  Research 
Technology  Program.  University  of  Maryland,  Allied  Health  Professions 
Building,  100  S.  Penn  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201,  (410)  706- 
7664. 


Pre-Medicine 

Advisor:  Bradley 

The  pre-professional  program  for  pre-medical  students  is  a  program  of 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  medical  school.  The  advice  is 
based  on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  medical  schools 
and  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  College  Park.  The  pre- 
medical  advisor  is  prepared  to  assist  students  in  setting  career  objectives, 
selecting  undergraduate  coursework  to  meet  the  admissions  criteria  of  the 
professional  schools,  and  in  all  phases  of  the  application  process  itself. 

The  recommendations  made  during  advising  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  (MCAT)  in  the  spring  of 
the  junior  year  and/or  summer  of  the  senior  year.  Application  to  medical 
school  is  made  during  the  summer-fall  of  the  senior  year.  Medical 
admissions  committees  generally  request  or  require  an  evaluation  from  the 
student's  pre-medical  advisor.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  student  to 
contact  the  pre-medical  advisor  early  in  the  academic  career  and  to 
become  familiar  mVn  the  proper  procedures  necessary  in  the  evaluation 
and  application  process. 

For  more  information  on  the  pre-medical  advising  program,  contact  the  Pre- 
medical  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  medical  school;  a  four-year 
program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible. 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program 

Most  pre-medical  students  at  College  Park  complete  a  four-year 
undergraduate  degree  prior  to  entrance  into  medical  school.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  pursue  a  diversified  curriculum,  balancing  humanities 
courses  with  science  and  mathematics  courses.  No  specific  major  is 
required,  favored,  or  preferred  by  medical  school  admissions  committees. 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  which  includes 
courses  to  satisfy  major  and  supporting  area  requirements,  general 
education  requirements,  and  the  medical  school  admission  requirements. 
The  student's  academic  advisor  will  advise  about  the  first  two  topics,  while 
the  pre-medical  advisor  will  advise  about  medical  school  admission 
requirements. 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  from  medical 
school  to  medical  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the 
basic  admission  requirements  and  which  prepare  the  student  for  the  MCAT 


Pre-Law 

1117  Hornbake  Library,  314-8418 
Advisor:  Michele  Hotten,  J.D. 

Most  law  schools  prefer  applicants  with  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree;  however,  in 
some  cases  law  schools  will  consider  truly  outstanding  applicants  with  only 
three  years  of  academic  work.  Most  law  schools  do  not  prescribe  specific 
courses  which  a  student  must  present  for  admission,  but  do  require  that 
the  student  follow  one  of  the  standard  programs  offered  by  the 
undergraduate  college.  Law  schools  require  that  the  applicant  take  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  (LSAT),  preferably  in  July,  October,  or  December  of 
the  academic  year  preceding  entry  into  professional  school. 

FourYear  Program 

No  particular  undergraduate  major  or  special  undergraduate  courses  are 
prerequisites  for  admission  into  law  school.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
select  a  major  in  which  they  have  a  strong  interest  and  expect  to  perform 
well.  Course  selections  should  be  guided  by  the  need  to  develop  skill  which 
are  essential  in  preparing  to  perform  well  in  law  school,  on  the  Law  School 
Admissions  Test  (LSAT),  and  ultimately  as  a  lav/yer.  These  skill  include 
imaginative  and  coherent  thinking,  critical  reasoning,  accurate  and 
perceptive  reading,  and  a  strong  command  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  including  grammar.  A  broad  liberal  arts  background,  with 
evidence  of  high  quality  of  work,  will  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  law 
school. 


Three-Year  Program 

Students  with  exceptional  records  may  apply  to  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  under  the  Arts-Law  program.  Upon  recommendation 
by  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Law  School  and  approval  by 
College  Park,  students  admitted  to  the  program  may  be  awarded  a  B.A. 
degree  (Arts-Law)  following  the  completion  of  at  least  thirty  credits  of  the 
law  program.  Minimum  requirements  for  approval  from  College  Park  are 
completion  of  at  least  ninety  credits  (at  least  30  from  College  Park) 
including  the  following:  all  university  and  general  education  requirements; 
at  least  18  hours  in  one  department  with  six  hours  at  the  300-400  level. 
Participation  in  the  three-year  program  is  very  competitive  and  in  no  way 
guarantees  admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law.  Three- 
year  students  compete  with  the  four-year  students  for  admission. 

Incoming  students  interested  in  this  three-year  combined-degree  program 
are  strongly  urged  to  consult  the  pre-law  advisor  before  registering  for  the 
first  semester  at  College  Park. 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Pre-law  Advisor,  1117  Hornbake 
Library,  (301)  314-8418. 

Pre-Medical  and  Research  Technology 

Advisor:  Stewart 

The  Pre-Medical  and  Research  Technology  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  into  the  UMAB  Medical  and  Research  Technology 
Program.  THIS  IS  NOT  INTENDED  AS  A  PRE-MED  PROGRAM. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  and  Research  Technology  is 
offered  through  the  Medical  and  Research  Technology  Department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  School,  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB). 
Completion  of  this  two-year  pre-professional  curriculum  is  required  before 
admission  to  UMAB  for  the  two  professional  years.  Part-time  study  is 
possible. 


Application  and  Admission 

High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  this  curriculum  at  College  Park 
must  meet  this  institution's  admission  requirements.  While  in  high  school 
students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum 
emphasizing  biology,  chemistry,  and  college  preparatory  mathematics. 

Pre-Medical  and  Research  Technology  students  should  begin  the 
application  process  for  professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year. 
UMAB  applications  and  instructions  are  available  in  the  advising  office. 
Enrollment  as  a  pre-professional  student  does  not  guarantee  admission  to 
UMAB. 
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are  the  following: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

ENGL  101  AND  391.  393,  or  395— English  Composition 3,  3 

CHEM  103.  113— General  Chemistry  I.  II 4.  4 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II 4.  4 

PHYS  121.  122,  or  PHYS  141.  142— Physics 4,  4 

MATH  220.  221.  or  MATH  140.  141— Calculus 3.  3 

or 4,  4 

Biology,  minimum** 8 

"Although  calculus  is  not  an  entrance  requirement  of  all  medical  schools 
and  is  not  included  in  the  MCAT.  one  year  of  calculus  is  strongly 
recommended  for  the  pre-professional  student. 

""Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits.the 
successful  applicant  will  have  more,  including  advanced  training  in 
biological  sciences  at  the  300400  level.  BOTN  100,  BIOL  101  and  124. 
and  MICE  100  should  not  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement. 


The  School  of  Nursing,  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB).  offers  a  four-year 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nursing.  Completion 
of  a  two-year  pre-professional  curriculum  is  required  before  admission  to 
UMAB  for  the  two  professional  years.  A  second-degree  option  is  also 
offered. 


Application  and  Admission 

High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  pre-nursing  curriculum  at 
College  Park  must  meet  admission  requirements  of  that  institution.  While 
in  high  school,  students  should  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum 
including  biology,  chemistry,  and  at  least  three  unrts  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics. 

Pre-nursing  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for  professional 
school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year.  UMAB  applications  and  instructions 
are  available  in  the  advising  ofTice.  Enrollment  as  a  pre-nursing  student 
does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  nursing  program  at  UMAB. 


Three-Year  Arts-Medicine  Degree  Program 

At  the  beginning  of  their  third  year,  students  whose  performance  during  the 
first  two  years  is  exceptional  may  consider  applying  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  after  three  years  of  college  work  rather  than 
the  usual  four,  under  the  combined  arts-medicine  program.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  year  at  College  Park,  the  student  must  have  eamed  90  academic 
credits,  the  last  30  of  which  must  have  been  eamed  in  residence.  Within 
the  90  credits,  the  student  must  have  completed  all  the  general  education 
requirements.  In  addition,  because  there  are  certain  basic  admission 
requirements  which  also  prepare  the  student  for  the  Medical  College 
Admissions  Test  (MCAT).  the  90  credits  would  include  the  following: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

CHEM  103.113— General  Chemistry  I,  II 4,4 

(or  CHEM  143.  153 — General  and  Analytical  Chemistry  I,  II) 5,5 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 4,4 

PHYS  121.  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I,  II 4,4 

(or  PHYS  141.  142— Principles  of  Physics  I,  II) 4,4 

MATH  220.  221  or  140.  141— Calculus 4.4 

"Biological  Science  (minimum) 8 

'Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits,  the  successful 
applicant  will  likely  have  more,  including  advanced  training  in  biological 
sciences  at  the  300400  level.  BOTN  104  and  105.  BIOL  101  and  102. 
and  MICB  100  may  not  be  taken  to  meet  this  requirement.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  MCATs  and  for  admission  to 
most  schools  would  include  additional  courses  in  biology. 

Incoming  students  interested  in  this  three-year  combined  degree  program 
are  strongly  urged  to  consult  the  pre-medical  advisor  before  registration  for 
the  first  semester  at  College  Park. 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  arts-medicine  program  receive  the  B.S. 
degree  (Arts-Medicine)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  approval  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  in  August  following  the  first  year  of  medical 
school.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  of  medical  school  constitute  the  major: 
the  courses  listed  above  constitute  the  supporting  area. 

Participation  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  combined  degree  program  at 
College  Park  in  no  way  guarantees  admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  Three-year  students  compete  with  four-year  students 
for  admission.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years  be  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the  requirements  of  one  of  the 
normal  College  Park  majors  can  be  completed  during  a  fourth  year  at 
College  Park. 

Pre-Nursing 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  into 
the  University  of  Maryland  nursing  program,  but  also  for  entrance  into 
nursing  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities.  To  do  this  efficiently, 
students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so 
that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence.  Information  for  the 
UnK'ersity  of  Maryland  School  of  Nursing  is  available  at  the  advising  office, 
room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory. 


Pre-professional  curriculum  for  UMCP  students: 

Semester 
Credtt  Hours 

CHEM  103, 104— General  Chemistry  I,  Fundamentals  of 

Organic  and  Biochemistry 4,  4 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

ENGL  291  or  ENGL  391— Intermediate  Writing  or 

Advanced  Composition 3 

BIOL  105 4 

MATH  110 — Elementary  Mathematical  Models  (or  higher) 3 

Humanities*  (literature,  history,  philosophy,  math,  fine  arts,  language, 

speech) 9 

PSYC  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

SOCY  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology  or  105  Introduction  to  Contemporary 

Social  Problems 3 

EDHD  320 — Human  Development  Through  The  Lifespan 3 

Other  social  sciences  (sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,    government 

and  politics,  economics,  geography) 3 

ZOOL  201.  202— Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1,11 4,  4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 4 

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Services 3 

Elective 2-3 

59€0 

"Must  include  at  least  one  course  which  is  not  mathematics  or  English. 

Further  information 

At  College  Park  contact  the  Nursing  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory, 
College  ParK,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793.  In  Baltimore  contact  the 
Director  for  Admissions.  The  University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Nursing,  655 
W.  Lombard  Street.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201.  (410)  70&6282.  "RN  to 
BSN-  advisor:  UMBC.  5401  Wilkens  Ave.,  Catonsville,  MD  21228  (410) 
455-3450. 


Pre-Optometry 

Advisor:  Bradley 

Requirements  for  admission  to  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  vary 
somewhat,  and  the  pre-optometry  student  should  consult  the  catalogs  of 
the  optometry  schools  and  colleges  for  spec'rfic  admission  requirements.  A 
minimum  of  two  years  of  pre-optometry  studies  is  required  for  admission  to 
all  accredited  schools,  and  about  half  of  the  schools  require  a  minimum  of 
three  years.  At  present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  successful  applicants  hold 
a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree.  Students  who  contemplate  admission  to 
optometry  schools  may  major  in  any  program  that  the  University  offers,  but 
would  be  well-advised  to  write  to  the  optometry  schools  of  their  choice  for 
specific  course  requirements  for  admission.  In  general,  pre-optometry 
students  should  follow  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program  which  includes 
the  follow! ng:Semester 

Credtt  Hours 

Biology  and  Microbiology  and  Physiology 4-12 

Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Organic  Chemistry 4-8 

Physics 8 

Math  through  differential  cateulus 6 

English 6 

Psychology J€ 
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statistics 3 

Social  Sciences 6 

For  additional  information  on  pre-optometry  studies,  contact  the  Pre- 
medical  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park.  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793. 

Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine 

Advisor:  Bradley 

The  pre-professional  requirements  for  osteopathic  medical  school  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  for  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  pre-medicine  discussion  above. 

For  additional  information  on  pre-osteopathy  studies,  contact  the  Pre- 
medical  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793. 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  into 
the  UMAB  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  for  entrance  into  pharmacy 
programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities.  To  do  this  efficiently,  students 
should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so  that 
requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence.  Information  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy  is  available  at  the  Health 
Professions  Advising  Office,  3103  Turner  Laboratory.  Also  at  this  location 
students  may  read  about  other  schools  of  pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB),  offers  a  six-year, 
entry-level  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.D.)  program.  The  professional  phase 
is  four  years  in  length  and  offers  different  paths  of  concentration,  including 
community  practice  and  clinical  pharmacy/pharmacotherapy.  Completion 
of  a  two-year  pre-professional  curriculum  is  required  before  admission  to 
the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Application  and  Admission 

Applicants  for  pre-pharmacy  at  College  Park  must  meet  all  admission 
requirements  of  that  institution.  While  in  high  school  students  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  emphasizing 
biology,  chemistry,  and  college  preparatory  mathematics. 

Pre-pharmacy  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year.  UMAB  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  advising  office.  Applications  for  other 
programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the  respective  colleges. 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-pharmacy  student  does  not  guarantee  admission  to 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (UMAB). 
Students  who  are  uncertain  about  their  chances  of  admission  to 
professional  school  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  advisor. 

Pre-professional  curriculum  for  UMCP  students: 

Semester 
CredK  Hours 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I,  II 4,  4 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  1,  II 4,  4 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  1 3 

BIOL  105— Principles  of  Biology  1 4 

PHYS  121,  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I,  II 4,  4 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3 

Other  English 3 

Humanities  (English,  Journalism,  Rne  Arts,  Classics,  Modern 

Language,  Philosophy,  or  Speech) 6 

Social  science  (Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History, 

Government  and  Politics,  Psychology,  or  Sociology) 6 

Additional  humanities  or  social  sciences 6 

Electives 5-6 

Total 60^1 


Further  Information 

At  College  Park  contact  the  Pharmacy  Advisor,  University  of  Maryland,  3103 
Turner  Laboratory,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  (301)  405-2793.  In  Baltimore, 
contact  Admissions  Committee  Chairman.  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Pharmacy,  20  North  Pine  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201,  (410)  706- 
7650. 


Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  Into 
University  of  Maryland  physical  therapy  programs  but  also  for  entrance  into 
physical  therapy  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities.  To  do  this 
efficiently,  students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering 
college  so  that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence.  Information 
for  the  University  of  Maryland  programs  is  available  at  the  Health  Professions 
Advising  Office,  3103  Turner  Laboratory.  Information  about  other  schools  is 
also  available. 

The  University  of  Maryland  offers  two  entry-level  masters  (MPT)  programs  in 
physical  therapy,  each  six  years  in  length.  One  is  offered  at  the  Baltimore 
Ci^  Campus  (UMAB)  and  the  other  at  the  Eastern  Shore  Campus  (UMES)  in 
Princess  Anne.  Completion  of  a  three-year  pre-professional  curriculum  is 
required  before  admission  to  the  three-year  professional  phase  of  either 
program.  The  first  professional  year  starts  in  summer  at  UMAB  and  in  fall  at 
UMES. 


Application  and  Admission 

Applicants  for  the  pre-physical  therapy  program  at  College  Park  must  meet  all 
of  that  institution's  admission  requirements.  While  in  high  school  students 
should  pursue  a  college  preparatory  program.  Subjects  specifically 
recommended  are  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  at  least  three  units  of 
college  preparatory  mathematics. 

Pre-physical  therapy  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  about  eight  months  prior  to  the  expected  date  of 
enrollment  in  professional  school.  UMAB  or  UMES  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  advising  office.  Applications  for  other 
programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the  respective  colleges. 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-physical  therapy  student  does  not  guarantee  admission 
to  the  physical  therapy  programs  at  either  UMAB  or  UMES.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  competition  for  admission,  all  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply  to 
several  programs.  This  entails  investigating  schools  in  other  states  and  other 
geographic  regions. 

Preprofessional  curriculum  for  UMCP  students  applying  to  UMAB: 

Semester  Hours 

CHEM  103,  104*:  General  Chemistry  I,  Fundamentals  of 4,  4 

Organic  &  Biochemistry 

PHYS  121,  122:  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I&  II 4,4 

BIOL  105:  Principles  of  Biology 4 

Biological  science  elective 4 

ZOOL  211:  Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 4 

MATH  220:  Elementary  Calculus  I 3 

Statistics  (see  advisor) 6 

CMSC  103:  Introduction  to  Computing 3 

PSYC  100:  Introduction  to  Psycholo^ 3 

Personality  or  development  psychology 3 

EDHD  320:  Human  Grovrth  &  Devel.  through  Life  Span...„ 3 

ENGL  101:  Introduction  to  Writing 3 

ENGL  291  or  391:  Intermediate  or  Advanced  writing 3 

General  Education  (See  Advisor) 21 

Electives 14 

TOTAL 90 

Preprofessional  curriculum  for  UMCP  students  applying  to 
UMES: 

Semester  Hours 

CHEM  103,  104*:  General  Chemistry  I,  Fundamentals  of  4,  4 

Organic  &  Biochemistry 

PHYS  121,  122:  Fundamentals  of  Physics  1,11 4 

BIOL  105:  Principles  of  Biology 4 

ZOOL  201,  202:  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  I,  II 4,  4 

ZOOL  211:Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 4 
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MATH  115:  Precalculus 3 

Statistics 3 

PSYC  100:  Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

Additional  Psychology  (abnormal  or  child) 3 

ENGL  101:  Introduction  to  Writing 3 

English  (including  at  least  one  additional  writing  course) 6 

SPCH  107  OR  SPCH  100:  Technical  Speech  Conrimunication 

OR  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 3 

Arts  &  Humanities  (Literature.  Foreign  Language.  Philosophy, 

or  Fine  Arts  [non-studio]) 6 

Health  Education 2 

Physical  Activities 2 

Electives 24 

TOTAL 90 

*CHEM  113  may  be  substituted  for  CHEM  104. 

Further  information 

At  College  Park  contact  the  Physical  Therapy  Advisor,  3103  Turner  Laboratory. 
College  Park.  MD  20742.  (301)  405-2793.  At  UMES.  contact  Dr.  Raymond 
Blakely.  Department  of  Physical  Therapy.  UMES.  Princess  Anne.  MD  21853. 
(410)  651-6301.  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy.  100 
S.  Penn  Street.  Baltimore,  MD  21201,  (410)  706-7720. 

Pre-Podiatric  IVIedicine 

Advisor:  Bradley 

The  pre-professional  requirements  for  pediatric  medical  school  are  essentially 
identical  to  those  for  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
pre-medicine  discussion  above. 

For  additional  information  on  pre-podiatry  studies,  contact  the  Pre-medical 
Advisor,  The  University  of  Maryland,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  College  Park,  MD 
20742,(301)405-2793. 

Pre-Veterinary  IVIedicine 

Advisors:  Hohenhaus,  Ingling,  Loizeaux,  Stephenson 

UMCP  students  interested  in  veterinary  medicine  are  eligible  for  a  special  degree 
program  offered  through  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Through  this  program  (see 
College  of  Agriculture  entry  in  this  catalog),  students  may  earn  a  combined 
Bachelor  of  Sciences  degree  in  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  within  any  major  may  also  prepare  for  admission  to  veterinary  school  by 
completing  required  courses.  Students  should  consult  catalogs  from  the 
veterinary  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  Minimum  requirements  for  most 
programs  include  the  following: 

UMCP  CORE  Requirements 

BIOL  105.  106.  222 

CHEM  103.  113.  233.  243 

BCHM  261  or  461;  MICB  200 

PHYS  121  (or  141),  122  (or  142) 

MATH  220  (or  140)  and  3  credits  of  other  mathematics 

Students  should  seek  pre-veterinary  advising  through  the  Director  of  Resident 
Instruction,  1203  Gudelsky  Veterinary  Center,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  (301)  935-6083. 


CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 
Afro-American  Studies  Certificate 


College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

2169  LeFrak.  405-1158 

The  Afro-American  Studies  Certificate  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  a 
concentration  in  an  interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  on  the  black  experience. 
Courses  include  such  disciplines  as  Anthropolo^'.  Art.  Literature.  History.  Public 
Policy,  and  Sociology. 

Undergraduates  in  good  standing  may  apply  for  the  program  by  contacting  the 
academic  advisor  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  Program  in  2169  LeFrak  Hall. 
Students  pursuing  the  certificate  must  meet  the  University's  general  education 
(CORE)  and  department  requirements. 


East  Asian  Studies  Certificate 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

2101B  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall,  405-4309 

The  Undergraduate  Certificate  in  East  Asian  Studies  is  a  twenty- 
four-credit  course  of  instaiction  designed  to  provide  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  cultures,  histories,  and  contemporary  concerns 
of  the  peoples  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  It  will  complement 
and  enrich  a  student's  major.  The  curriculum  focuses  on 
language  instruction,  civilization  courses,  and  electives  in 
several  departments  and  programs  of  the  university.  It  is 
designed  specifically  for  students  who  wish  to  expand  their 
knowledge  of  East  Asia  and  demonstrate  to  prospective 
employers,  the  public,  and  graduate  and  professional  schools  a 
special  competence  and  set  of  skills  in  East  Asian  affairs. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses,  wrth  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  in  each  course,  and  recommendation  by  the 
chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  East  Asian  Studies,  a 
certificate  will  be  awarded.  A  notation  of  the  award  of  the 
certificate  will  be  included  on  the  student's  transcript.  The 
student  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  awarded  previous  to 
or  simultaneously  with  an  award  of  the  certificate. 

Certificate  Requirements 

Core  Courses:  The  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I 

2.  HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II 

3.  Six  semester  hours  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  following 
East  Asian  languages  (Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Korean): 
CHIN  101— Elementary  Chinese  I 

JAPN  101 — Elementary  Japanese  I 

KORA  211 — Introductory  Reading  for  Speakers  of  Korean 

I 

KORA  212 — Introductory  Reading  for  Speakers  of  Korean 


Students  with  language  competence  equivalent  to  these 
language  courses  are  exempted  from  the  language  requirement; 
such  students  are  required  to  complete  an  additional  six  hours 
of  electives  in  East  Asian  courses  to  fulfill  the  twenty-four-credit 
requirement  for  the  certificate. 

Electives:  Students  must  complete  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
electives  selected  from  four  regular  formally  approved  courses 
on  East  Asia  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  categones:  (1)  art 
history.  (2)  geography,  (3)  government  and  politics,  (4)  history, 
(5)  language,  linguistics,  and  literature.  (6)  music,  (7)  sociolo^, 
and  (8)  urban  studies.  Nine  of  the  twelve  hours  of  electives  must 
be  upper  division  (300-400  level)  courses.  A  maximum  of  three 
credit  hours  of  special  topics  courses  on  East  Asian  will  be 
allowed  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  certificate  adviser.  No 
more  than  nine  credits  from  any  one  department  may  be  applied 
toward  the  certificate.  No  more  than  nine  credits  applied  to  the 
student's  major  may  also  apply  to  the  certificate.  In  addition,  no 
more  than  nine  credits  of  the  courses  applied  toward  the 
certificate  may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions.  Students 
are  asked  to  work  with  their  advisor  in  ensuring  that  the 
electives  maintain  an  intercollegiate  and  interdisciplinary  focus 
(at  least  three  disciplines  are  recommended). 

Interested  students  should  contact  Dr.  Marlene  Mayo, 
Department  of  History,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall.  (301)  40S4309. 

Women's  Studies  Certificate 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

1115  Mill  Building,  40&€878 

The  Women's  Studies  Certificate  Program  consists  of  an 
integrated,  interdisciplinary  curriculum  on  women  which  Is 
designed  to  supplement  a  student's  major.  Any  student  in  good 
standing  may  enroll  in  the  certificate  program  by  declaring 
her/his  intention  to  the  Women's  Studies  undergraduate 
advisor.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Women's  Studies 
Office.  405-7710.  See  the  alphabetical  list  of  programs,  above, 
for  curriculum  details. 


See  the  complete  description  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  programs. 
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APPROVED  COURSES 


The  foHowIng  list  Includes  undergiaduate  courses  that 
have  been  approved  as  of  February  1,  1994.  Courses 
added  after  that  date  do  not  appear  In  this  list.  Courses 
eliminated  after  that  date  may  still  appear.  Not  every 
course  Is  offered  regularly.  Students  should  consuK  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  to  ascertain  which  courses  are 
actually  offered  during  a  given  semester. 

COURSE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 


Number 

000099 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 

38ev387 


600-899 

799 

899 


Eligibility 

Non-credit  course 

Pnmarify  freshman  course 

Pnmarily  sophomore  course 

Junior,  senior  course  not  acceptable  for  credit 

toward  graduate  degrees 

Campus-wide  internship  courses:  refer  to 

information  describing  Experiential  Leaming 

Junior,  senior  course  acceptable  for  credit  towand 

some  graduate  degrees 

Professional  School  course  (Dentistfy.  Architecture, 

Law.  Medicine)  or  post-baccalaureate  course 

Course  restricted  to  graduate  students 

Master  Thesis  credit 

Doctoral  Dissertation  credit 


AASP  —  Afro-American  Studies 

AASP  100  Introduction  to  Afro-American  Studies  {3)  Signiricant 
aspects  of  the  history  of  Afro-Americans  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  evolution  and  development  of  black  communities  from 
slavery  to  the  present,  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  social, 
political,  legal  and  economic  roots  of  contemporary  problems  faced 
by  blacks  in  the  United  States  with  applications  to  the  lives  of 
other  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Americas  and  In  other 
societies. 

AASP  101  Public  Policy  and  the  Black  Community  (3)  Formerly 
AASP  300.  The  impact  of  public  policies  on  the  black  community 
and  the  role  of  the  policy  process  in  affecting  the  social,  economic 
and  political  well-being  of  minonties.  Particular  attention  given  to 
the  POSM960  to  present  era. 

AASP  200  African  Cfvinzatlon  (3)  A  survey  of  Afncan  civilizations 
from  4500  B.C.  to  present.  Analysis  of  traditional  social  systems. 
Discussion  of  the  impact  of  European  colonization  on  these 
civilizations.  Analysis  of  the  influence  of  traditional  Afncan  social 
systems  on  modern  African  institutions  as  well  as  discussion  of 
contemporary  processes  of  Africanization. 

AASP  202  Black  Culture  In  the  United  States  (3)  The  course 
examines  important  aspects  of  American  Negro  life  and  thought 
which  are  reflected  in  Afro-American  literature,  drama,  music  and 
art.  Beginning  with  the  cultural  heritage  of  slavery,  the  course 
surveys  the  changing  modes  of  black  creative  expression  from  the 
nineteenth<entury  to  the  present. 

AASP  298  Special  Topics  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content  differs.  An  introductory  multi- 
disciplinary  and  inter-disciplinary  educational  expenence  to  explore 
issues  relevant  to  black  life,  cultural  experiences,  and  political, 
economic  and  artistic  development. 

AASP  299  Selected  Topics  In  Afro-American  Studies  (1-3) 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  introductory  multi- 
dlsciplinary  academic  exploration  of  the  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  issues  relevant  to  Africans  and  Afncan-Americans. 

AASP  301  Applied  Policy  AnalysU  and  the  Black  Community  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AASP  101.  Recommended:  one  semester  of 
statistics.  Development  and  application  of  the  tools  needed  for 
examining  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  policy  options 
confronting  minori^  communities.  Review  policy  research  methods 
used  in  forming  and  evaluating  policies.  Examination  of  the  policy 
process. 


AASP  303  Computer  Applications  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  100  or  SOCY  201  or  MATH  111  or  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  statistics  and  database  processing  software  used 
in  model  estimation  and  simulation  in  policy  analysis.  Special 
emphasis  on  applications  for  applied  research  on  policy  problems 
confronting  minonty  c 


AASP  305  Theoretical,  Methodological  and  Policy  Research 
Issues  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  AASP  101  or 
permission  of  department.  Formerly  AASP  401.  Theories  and 
concepts  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  relating  to 
problems  in  minority  communities.  Issues  include  validity  and 
soundness  of  theoretical  arguments,  epistemological  questions  of 
vanous  methodologies  and  the  relationship  between  policy  making 
and  policy  research. 

AASP  310  African  Slave  Trade  (3)  Formerly  AASP  311.  The 
relationship  of  the  slave  trade  of  Africans  to  the  development  of 
British  capitalism  and  its  industrial  revolution;  and  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Americas. 

AASP  312  Social  and  Cultural  Effects  of  Colonization  and  Racism 

(3)  A  comparative  approach  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  cultural 
effects  of  colonization  and  racism  on  black  people  in  Afnca,  Latin 
America  and  in  the  United  States— community  and  family  life, 
religion,  economic  institutions,  education  and  artistic  expression. 

AASP  397  Senior  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisites:  AASP  305:  and 
permission  of  department.  Directed  resear<;h  in  Afro-American 
Studies  resulting  in  the  completion  and  defense  of  a  senior  thesis. 

AASP  398  Selected  Topics  In  the  African  Diaspora  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Analysis  of  the  historical 
experiences  and  cultures  of  Africans  in  the  diaspora. 

AASP  400  Directed  Readings  In  Afro-Amertcan  Studies  (3)  The 

readings  will  be  directed  by  the  faculty  of  Afro-Amencan  Studies. 
Topics  to  be  covered  will  be  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  indrvidual  students. 

AASP  402  Classic  Readings  In  AfroAinerlcan  Studies  (3)  Classic 
readings  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  status  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  United  States  and  the  Amencas. 

AASP  410  Contemporary  African  ideologies  (3)  Analysis  of 
contemporary  African  ideologies.  Emphasis  on  philosophies  of 
Nyerere.  Nkrumah,  Senghor,  Sekou  Toure.  Kaunda,  Cabral.  et  al. 
Discussion  of  the  role  of  Afncan  ideologies  on  modernization  and 
social  change. 

AASP  411  Black  Resistance  Movements  (3)  A  comparative  study 
of  the  black  resistance  movements  in  Africa  and  America;  analysis 
of  their  interrelationships  as  well  as  their  impact  on  contemporary 
pan-Afncanism. 

AASP  441  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Black  Community  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AASP  100  or  AASP  202  or  HIST  255  or  permission  of 
department.  Scientific  knowledge  and  skills  in  solving  technological 
and  social  problems,  particularly  those  faced  by  the  black 
community.  Examines  the  evolution  and  development  of  African 
and  Afro-Amencan  contributions  to  science.  Surveys  the  impact  of 
technological  changes  on  minonty  communities. 

AASP  443  Blacks  and  the  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  AASP  100  or 
AASP  202  or  HIST  255  or  permission  of  department.  The 
relationship  between  black  Americans  and  the  law,  particularly 
cnminal  law.  cnminal  institutions  and  the  cnminal  justice  system. 
Examines  historical  changes  in  the  legal  status  of  blacks  and 
changes  in  the  causes  of  racial  disparities  m  criminal  involvement 
and  punishments. 

AASP  468  Special  Topics  In  Africa  and  the  Americas  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Cultural,  historical  and 
artistic  dimensions  of  the  African  experience  in  Africa  and  the 
Americas. 


AASP  478  Humanities  Topics  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Advanced  studies  in  the 
humanities,  often  requiring  prerequisites,  focusing  on  the  literary, 
artistic  and  philosophical  contributions  of  Africans  and  African- 
Americans. 

AASP  497  Policy  Seminar  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AASP  301  or  permission  of  department.  Application  of 
public  policy  analysis  to  important  social  problems  and  policy 
Issues  affecting  black  Americans.  Policy  research  and  analysis 
procedures  through  an  in-depth  study  of  a  critical,  national  black 
policy  issue. 

AASP  498  Special  Topics  In  Black  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite:  AASP 
100  or  AASP  202,  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Advanced  study  of  the  cultural  and  historical  antecedents  of 
contemporary  African  and  Afro-Amencan  society.  Emphasis  on  the 
social,  political,  economic  and  behavioral  factors  affecting  blacks 
and  their  communities.  Topics  vary. 

AASP  499  Advanced  Topics  In  Public  Policy  and  the  Black 
Community  (3)  Prerequisite:  AASP  301  or  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  rf  content  differs.  Examination 
of  specific  areas  of  policy  development  and  evaluation  in  black  and 
other  communities.  Application  of  advanced  tools  of  policy 
analysis,  especially  quantitative,  statistical  and  micro-economic 
analysis. 

AGRI  —  AgrlcuKure 

AGRI  105  Risk  and  Responsibility  -  An  introduction  to  Agriculture 

(3)  Formerly  AGRI  101.  Technical  and  human  components  of 
agriculture  in  a  cross-disciplinary  context  Agncultural  ongins.  crop 
and  animal  domestication,  agricultural  geography,  food  and 
nutntion.  the  natural  resource  base  and  environmental  concerns, 
agricultural  policy  formation,  agricultural  marketing  and  trade, 
sustainable  agriculture,  tntemational  agriculture,  and  the  future  of 
farming. 

AGRI  302  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education  {2)  Formerly 
AEED  302.  An  overview  of  the  job  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture; 
examination  of  agricultural  education  programs  for  youth  and 
adults. 

AGRI  305  Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Groups  (1)  Forn^rly 
AEED  305.  Characteristics  of  young  and  adult  farmer  instniction  in 
agriculture.  Determining  needs  for  and  organizing  a  course; 
selecting  materials  for  instruction:  and  class  management. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  conference  method  of  teaching. 

AGRI  311  Teaching  Secondary  Vocational  Agriculture  (3)  A 

comprehensive  course  in  the  wort^  of  high  school  depar^ents  of 
vocational  agriculture.  It  emphasizes  particularly  placement, 
supervised  farming  programs,  the  organization  and  administration 
of  future  farmer  activities,  and  objectives  and  methods  in  all-day 
instruction. 

AGRI  313  Student  Teaching  (5)  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
academic  average  and  permission  of  department.  Formerly  AEED 
313.  Full-time  student  teaching  in  an  orr<ampus  student  teaching 
center  under  an  approved  supervising  teacher  of  agriculture, 
participating  experience  in  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  of 
agriculture. 

AGRI  315  Student  Teaching  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
academic  average  and  permission  of  department.  Forn^erly  AEED 
315.  Full-time  observation  and  participation  in  work  of  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  off-campus  student  teaching  center.  Provides 
students  opportunity  to  gain  expenence  in  the  summer  program  of 
work,  to  participate  in  opening  of  school  activities,  and  to  gain 
other  experience  needed  by  teachers. 

AGRI  322  An  Introduction  to  AduK  and  Continuing  Education  (3) 

Formerly  AEED  322.  This  course  introduces  students  to  the  field  of 
nonformal  adult  and  continuing  education.  It  examines  the  social 
functions,  studies  the  critical  issues,  explores  career  opportunities 
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and  surveys  some  of  the  nonformal  adult  education  delivery 
systems. 

AGRI  323  D*v»loplng  Youtti  Pragramt  (3)  Formerty  AEEO  323^ 
Concepts  involved  in  planning  and  executing  nonformal 
educational  programs  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 
Emphasize  the  identification  of  opportunities;  needs,  and 
problems  of  youth  in  all  socio-economic  levels:  analysis  of 
methods  of  working  wrth  youth  groups  and  developing  volunteer 
strff, 

AGRI  325  Directed  Experience  In  Extension  Education  (1-5) 
Prerequisite:  satisfactory  academic  average  and  permission  of 
department.  Formerly  AEED  325.  Full-time  observation  and 
participation  in  selected  aspects  of  extension  education  in  an 
approved  training  county. 

AGRI  389  Selected  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatabie  to  6  credits.  Students  are  placed  in  work 
expenences  related  to  their  stated  career  goals  for  a  minimum  of 
eight  hours  a  week  for  a  semester.  Each  student  must  do  an  in- 
depth  study  in  sonw  portion  of  the  work  expenence  and  produce  a 
special  project  and  report  related  to  this  study.  A  student  worv  log 
ts  also  required.  An  evaluation  from  the  external  supervisor  of  the 
project  will  be  required. 

AGRI  400  International  Agrlcuttural  Extension  and  Development 
(3)  Formerly  AEED  400.  Examination  of  the  social  and  ethical 
issues  that  shape  extensions  role  in  the  agriculture  sector  of 
countries  worldwide  and  that  determine  its  contribution  to 
intemattona!  development.  Review  of  a  wide  range  of  literature 
from  scholars,  governments,  and  mtematjonal  organizations. 

AGRI  450  Human  Resources  Development  In  Agrlcurture  (3) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  dtscussion/recitation  per 
week.  Junior  standing.  Human  resources  development  m  the 
agriculture  sector  highlights  policy,  institutional,  and  programmatK 
determinations  to  advance  work  force  capability  in  countries 
worldwide.  Focus  on  developing  countnes.  their  problen^.  needs, 
and  the  challenge  ahead. 

AGRI  464  Rural  Ute  In  Modem  Society  (3)  Formerty  AEED  464. 
The  histonoal  and  current  nature  of  rural  and  agncultural  areas  and 
communities  in  the  complen  structure  and  culture  of  U.S.  society. 
Baste  structural,  cultural,  and  functional  concepts  for  analyses  and 
contrasts  of  societies  and  the  organizatjons  and  social  systems 
within  them. 

AGRI  466  Rural  Poverty  Hi  an  Affluent  Society  (3)  Formerly  AEED 
466.  Factors  giving  rise  to  conditions  of  rural  poverty.  Problems 
faced  by  the  rural  poor.  Programs  designed  to  alleviate  rural 
poverty. 

AGRI  488  Critique  In  Rural  Education  (1)  Formerty  AEED  4SS. 
Current  problems  and  trends  in  rural  education. 

AGRI  489  Field  Experience  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatabie  to  4  credits.  Formerly  AEED  489.  Credit 
acconjing  to  time  scheduled  and  organization  of  the  course.  A 
lecture  series  organized  to  study  in  depth  a  selected  phase  of 
agriculture  not  normally  associated  with  one  of  the  existing 
programs. 

AGRI  499  Special  Problems  (1-3) 

AGRO  —  Agronomy 

AGRO  101  Introductory  Crop  Science  (4)  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  AGRO  101  or  AGRO  100  and  AGRO 
102.  Major  crop  plants  including:  anatomy,  physiology, 
nnorphology.  history,  use,  adaptation,  culture,  improvement  and 
economic  importance. 

AGRO  105  Soil  and  Environmental  Quality  (3)  Soils  as  an 

irreplaceable  natural  resource,  the  importance  of  soils  in  the 
ecosystem,  sotis  as  sources  of  pollution,  and  soils  as  a  medium 
of  the  storage,  assimilation  or  inactrvation  of  pollutants.  Acid  ram. 
indoor  radon,  soil  erosion  and  sedimentabon.  nutnent  pollution  of 
waters,  homewoners  problems  with  soils,  and  the  effect  of  soils 
on  the  food  chain. 

AGRO  302  Fundanwntals  of  Soil  Science  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  of  chemistry,  or  permission  of  department.  Study  and 
nrwnagenwnt  of  soils  as  natural  bodies,  media  for  plant  grovrth. 
and  ecosystem  components.  Morphology,  composition,  formation. 
and  conservation  of  soils.  Chemical,  biological,  and  physical 
properties  of  soils  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  production  of 
plants,  the  functioning  of  hydrologic  and  nutnent  cycles,  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality,  and  engineering  uses  of  soils. 

AGRO  303  International  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
105  or  equivalent.  An  introduction  to  the  biological  dinriension  of 
world  hunger.  The  problems  and  potentials  for  increasing  world 
food  supply  based  on  current  agronomic  knowledge.  Emphasis  on 
mternaiional  aspects  of  food  crop  production  and  the 
interrelationships  between  agnculture  and  human  populations  in 
the  developing  vrorld. 


AGRO  305  Introduction  to  Turf  M«t«gem«nt  (3)  Formerty  AGRO 

405.  Pnnciples  of  turf  culture.  Identrftcation  and  uses  of  turfgrass 
species;  turfgrass  fertilization,  cultivation,  mowing  and 
establishment:  and  identification  of  turf  pests. 

AGRO  308  Field  Soil  Morpholocy  (1-2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory'  per  week.  Prerefluisrte;  permission  of 
department  Repeat£ble  to  4  credits.  1ntens^e  field  sUidy  c<  soils 
with  particular  emphasis  on  soil  morphology,  soil  classrf)cat)on. 
and  agricultural  and  urban  soil  interpretations.  Focus  in  fall 
semesters  is  on  soils  of  the  Northeast  U.S.:  focus  in  spring 
semesters  ts  on  soils  outside  the  Northeast  region.  The  lab  period 
IS  devoted  to  fields  trips  and  student  efforts  culminate  in  a 
nundalory  extended  field  tnp. 

AGRO  398  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Reports  by  seniors  on  current 
scientific  and  practical  publications  pertaining  to  agronomy. 

AGRO  401  Pest  Management  Strategies  for  Turfgrass  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AGRO  305.  Interdisciplinary  view  of  weed,  disease, 
and  insect  management  from  an  agronomy  perspective.  Plant 
responses  to  pest  invasion,  diagnosis  of  pest-related  disorders, 
and  principles  of  weed,  disease  and  insect  suppression  through 
cultural,  biological  and  chemical  n^eans  are  discussed. 

AGRO  402  Sports  Turf  Managemerrt  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  AGRO  305  and 
AGRO  401.  Sports  turf  management,  including  design, 
constnjction.  soil  modification,  soil  cultural  techniques,  pestictde 
use.  fertilization,  and  specialized  equipment 

AGRO  403  Crop  Bmeding  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN  414  or  ZOOL 
213.  Principles  and  methods  of  breeding  annual  self  and  cross- 
pollinated  plant  and  perennial  forage  species. 

AGRO  406  Forage  Crops  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105. 
Recommended:  BIOL  105.  Worw  grasslands  and  their  influence  on 
early  civilizations:  current  impact  on  human  food  supply:  role  of 
forages  in  soil  conservation  and  a  sustainable  agriculture. 
Production  and  management  requirements  of  major  grass  and 
l^ume  species  for  silage  and  pasture  for  l^estock  feed.  Cultivar 
development:  certrfied  seed  production  and  distnbution. 

AGRO  407  Cereal  and  Oil  Crops  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisftes:  BJOL 105 
and  AGRO  101.  A  study  of  principles  of  production  for  com.  srT«ll 
grains,  nee.  millets,  sorghums,  and  soyt>eans  and  other  oil  seed 
crops.  A  study  of  seed  prcKJuction.  processing,  distribution  and 
federal  and  state  seed  contnal  progran%s  of  com.  small  grams  and 
soyt>eans. 

AGRO  410  Commercial  Turf  Maintenance  and  Production  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AGRO  305  and  AGRO  401.  Commercial  lawn  care 
industry,  sod  production  and  turl^rass  seed  production.  Fertilizer, 
renovation  programs,  and  weed  and  insect  control  programs  used 
in  professional  lawn  care.  Environmental  effects  of  lawn  care 
pnagrams. 

AGRO  411  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility  (3)  Soil  factors  affecting 
plant  growth  and  quality  with  emphasis  on  the  bio-availabilrty  of 
mineral  nutrients.  The  n^anagenwnt  of  soil  systems  to  enhance 
plant  growth  by  means  of  crop  rotations,  microbial  activities,  and 
use  of  organic  and  irwrganic  amendments 

AGRO  413  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  and  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  AGRO  302.  importance  and  causes  of  soil  erosion, 
methods  of  soil  erosion  control.  Effects  of  conservation  practices 
on  soil  physical  propenties  and  the  plant  root  environment, 
imgadon  and  drainage  as  related  to  water  use  and  conservation. 

AGRO  414  Soil  Morphology.  Genesis  and  Classification  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  AGRO  302.  Processes  and  factors  of  soil  genesis. 
Taxonomy  of  soils  of  the  svorW  by  U.S.  System.  Soil  morphological 
charactenstics.  composition,  classification,  survey  and  field  trips 
to  examine  and  describe  soils. 

AGRO  415  Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  AGRO  302. 
Evaluation  of  soils  m  the  uses  of  land  and  the  environmental 
implications  of  soil  utilization.  Interpretation  of  soil  information  and 
soil  surveys  as  applied  to  both  agricultural  and  norv-agncultural 
problems.  Incorporation  of  soil  data  into  legislation,  environ nrtental 
standards  and  land  use  plans. 

AGRO  417  Soil  Physics  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  AGRO  302  and  a  course  in 
physics;  or  permission  of  department.  A  study  of  physical 
properties  of  soils  with  special  emphasis  on  relationship  to  soil 
products  ity. 

AGRO  421  Soil  Chemistry  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  arvd  three 
hours  of  laboratory'  per  week.  Prerequisite:  AGRO  302.  The 
chemistry  and  composition  of  mineral  and  organic  co<lo»ds  in  soils, 
including  ion  exchange,  oxidation-reduction,  acidity,  surface 
charge,  and  solution  chemistry.  Lectures  and  readings  pertain  to 
plant  nutntion.  waste  disposal,  and  groundwater  quality. 


AGRO  422  Soil  MkroUelocy  (3)  Prerequisite:  AGRO  302.  CHEM 

104  or  permission  of  department.  Relationship  of  soil 
microorganisms  to  the  soils'  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Nitrogen  fixation,  mycorrhizae- plant  interactions  and  microbially 
mediated  cycling. 

AGRO  423  SolkWater  PolluUen  (3)  Prerequtsfles:  AGRO  302  and 
CHEM  104  or  permission  of  department  Reaction  and  fate  of 
pesticides,  agncultural  fertilizers,  industnal  and  aninf\ai  wastes  in 
soil  and  water  with  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  the  environment 

AGRO  440  Crep,  Soils,  and  CMIlzKlon  (3)  Role  and  importance 
of  crop  and  soil  resources  in  the  development  of  human 
CMlizahon.  History  of  crop  and  soil  use  and  managen«nt  as  they 
relate  to  the  persister^ce  of  anc  lent  and  modem  cultures. 

AGRO  441  Sustainable  Agriculture  (3)  Environ  mental,  social  and 
economic  needs  for  alternatives  to  the  conventional,  highnnput 
farming  systems  which  currently  predominate  in  industrial 
countnes.  Strategies  and  practices  that  minimize  the  use  of  norv 
renewable  r 


AGRO  444  Remote  Sensing  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  R»Murce« 

(3)  Interaction  of  electromagnetic  radiation.  Remote  sensing 
technology  to  agriculture  and  natural  resource  inventory, 
monitonngand  management  and  related  environmental  concerru. 

AGRO  451  Crop  Culture  and  Development  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisrte: 
BOTN  441.  Application  of  basic  plant  physiology  to  crop 
production.  Photosynthesis,  respiration,  mineral  nutrition,  water 
and  temperature  stress,  and  post-harvest  physiology. 

AGRO  453  Weed  Science  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Weed  identrfication.  ecology,  and 
control  icultural.  mechanical,  biological,  and  chemical  methods). 

AGRO  454  Air  »id  Soil  Pollution  BfecU  on  Crops  (3)  Effects  of 
air  pollutants  such  as  ozone,  sulfur  dioxide,  acid  rain,  etc..  and 
soil  pollutants  such  as  toxic  metals,  pesticides,  on  the  growth. 
produrtrvity  and  quality  of  crops. 

AGRO  463  Plant  Breeding  Laboratofy  (2)  Prerequisites:  AGRO 

403  and  permission  of  department-  Current  plant  breeding 
research  being  conducted  at  The  University  of  Maiyland  and  USOA 
at  Beltsvilie.  Discussion  with  plant  breeders  atwut  pollination 
techniques,  breeding  methods,  and  program  achievements  and 
goals.  Reid  tnps  to  seiectea  USDA  taboratones. 

AGRO  499  Special  Problems  m  Agronomy  (1-3)  Prerequisites: 
AGRO  302.  AGRO  406.  AGRO  407  or  permission  of  department  A 
detailed  study,  including  a  written  report  of  an  important  problem 
in  agronomy. 

AMST  —  American  Studies 

AMST  201  Introduction  to  American  Studies  (3)  Introduction  to 
Amencan  cultural  studies — past  and  present— by  examining  the 
concept  of  *setf'  in  Amencan  autobiographical  writing  and  the 
concept  of  "society'  in  accounts  of  vanous  communities. 

AMST  203  Popular  Culture  In  America  (3)  An  introduction  to 
Amencan  popular  culture,  its  histoncal  development  and  rts  role 
as  a  reflection  of  and  influence  on  our  culture  and  society. 

AMST  204  Flkn  wd  Amertcwi  Culture  Studies  (3)  Exploration  of 
the  Amencan  film  from  an  histoncal  perspective,  illustrating  the 
motion  pirtures  role  as  an  institutional  phenomenon,  as  a  form  of 
communicaUon.  and  as  a  source  of  cross-cultural  study. 

AMST  205  Material  AspecU  of  American  LHe  (3)  Historical 
survey  of  Amencan  matenal  culture.  Ways  of  describing  and 
interpreting  accumulated  n^atenai  evidence.  e.g.  buildings,  town 
plans,  introduced  by  stressing  relationship  between  artifact  and 
culture, 

AMST  206  Business  and  American  Culture  Studies  (3) 

Investigates  the  traditonai  definitions  of  personal  success,  the 
process  of  corporate  ntuals  and  the  role  of  innwation  in  American 
business  since  1945.  Contemporary  business  discussed  within 
the  context  of  national  and  global  sociocultural  changes  applying 
organizational  theory,  histoncal  studies  and  anthropological  fieU 
woh^  to  ar  analysts  of  audiotapes,  videotapes,  films  and  popular 
literature. 

AMST  207  Contemporary  American  Cultures  (3)  World  views. 

values,  and  social  systems  of  contemporary  Amencan  cultures 
explored  through  readings  on  selected  groups  such  as  middle- 
class  subuit>anites.  old  ortJer  Amish.  and  uit>an  tramps. 

AMST  211  Technology  and  Amerlcv  Culture  (3)  Histoncal  and 
contemporary  technological  innovations  m  Amencan  society,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  humanities.  Vaned  social  and  cultural 
responses  to  one  contemporary  technological  issue,  e.g. 
environmental  pollution,  genetic  er^ineenrvg.  communications 
technology,  and  psychopharmacology. 
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AMST  212  Olwrttty  In  Anwrtcw  Cuttun  (3)  Exploration  of  tho 
rolo  of  othnic  dhonrty  in  tho  shaping  of  Anxirican  cutturo.  Spocial 
omphasis  will  bo  placod  on  tho  multicultural  ongins  of  AmorKan 
Popular  and  material  culture,  such  as  foodways  and 
ontortainmont.  and  on  Iho  oxpononco  of  'Amoncanization*. 

AMST  296  S*l*ct*d  Toples  In  Arrwrkai  Studtu  (3)  Ropoatablo 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Cultural  study  of  a  specific  Ihomo  or 
Issue  involving  artifacts  and  documents  from  both  past  and 
contemporary  Amoncan  exporionco. 

AMST  330  CrKlct  of  Amarlean  Cultur*  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior 
course  tn  AMST.  HIST,  or  SOCY.  Philosophies  of  American  social 
purpose  and  promise.  Readings  from  "classical"  American 
thinkers,  contemporary  social  commentators,  and  American 
studies  scholars. 

AMST  398  lnd«p«nd«nt  StudiM  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repoatoblo  to  6  credits.  Provides  the  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  independent,  interdisciplinary  research  and 
reading  in  speciOc  areas  of  American  culture  studios. 

AMST  41S  Cultural  Thames  In  Amarica  (3)  Repoatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs,  Examination  of  structure  and 
developnwnt  of  American  culture  through  themes  such  as  "growing 
up  Anwrtcan",  "culture  and  mental  disorders". "race",  "ethnicity", 
"rogionalism",  'landscape",  "humor". 

AMST  428  Anwrican  Guttural  Eraa  (3)  Repeateble  to  6  credits  If 
content  dlfTors.  Investigation  of  a  decade,  period,  or  generation  as 
a  case  study  m  significant  social  change  within  an  American 
context  Case  studies  include  'Antebellum  America.  1840-1860". 
"American  culture  in  the  Grea*  Depression*. 

AMST  429  Perapactlvu  on  Popular  Cultura  (3)  Repoatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  in  popular  culture  studies, 
including  the  examination  of  particular  genres,  themes,  and 
issues. 

AMST  432  Utaratur*  and  American  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  prior 
course  in  AMST.  SOCY.  American  literature,  or  American  history. 
Examination  of  the  relationship  between  literature  and  society: 
including  literature  as  cultural  communication  and  the  institutional 
framework  governing  its  production,  distribution,  conservation  and 
evaluation. 

AMST  450  Seminar  In  American  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  nine 
hours  prior  coursework  in  American  Studies,  including  AMST  201. 
Senior  standing.  For  AMST  majors  only.  Developments  in  theories 
and  methods  of  American  Studies  scholarship,  with  emphasis 
upon  interaction  between  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences 
In  the  process  of  cultural  analysis  and  evaluation. 

ANSC  —  Antmal  Science 

The  following  courses  may  Invohre  the  use  of  animals.  Students 
who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  animals  In  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollment,  to  determine  whether  animals  are  to  be  used  In  the 
course,  whether  class  exercises  Involving  animals  are  optional  or 
required  and  what  altematWes.  tf  any,  are  available. 

ANSC  101  Principles  of  Animal  Science  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  A  comprehensive  course, 
including  the  development  of  animal  science,  its  contributions  to 
the  economy,  characteristics  of  animal  products,  factors  of 
efficient  and  economical  production  and  distnbutjon. 

ANSC  211  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
105.  A  systematic  gross  and  microscopic  comparative  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  major  domestic  animals.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  those  systems  important  in  animal  production. 

ANSC  212  Applied  Animal  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANSC  211 
or  equivalent.  The  physiology  of  domesticated  animals  with 
emphasis  on  functions  related  to  production,  and  the  physiological 
adaptation  to  environmental  influences. 

ANSC  214  Applted  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory  (1)  Three  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  ANSC  212.  Application 
of  physiological  laboratory  techniques  to  laboratory  and  domestic 

ANSC  215  Comparative  Animal  Nutrttlon  (3)  Prerequisites:  ANSC 
101  and  (CHEM  104  or  CHEM  233).  Formerly  ANSC  402.  Nutnents 
and  their  fundamental  role  in  animal  metabolism,  in  relation  to 
their  biochemical  role  in  metabolism,  digestion,  absorption,  and 
their  deficiency  symptoms. 

ANSC  220  Livestock  Management  (4)  Prerequisite:  ANSC  101. 
Formerly  ANSC  221.  Management  of  meat  animals  including  beef, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Breeding,  feeding  management  and  marketing 
practices  at  the  leading  edge  of  technology  for  maKimum  economic 
efficiency. 

ANSC  222  Meats  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ANSC  220.  Fomierly  ANSC  422. 
Meat  and  the  factors  influencing  acceptability,  marketing,  and 
quality  of  fresh  meats.  Laboratory  periods  are  conducted  in 
packing  houses,  meatdistnbution  centers,  retail  outlets  and 
University  Meats  Laboratory. 


ANSC  230  Equine  Science  (3)  Proroquisito:  ANSC  101.  For 
students  who  intend  to  bo  involved  in  tho  caro  ond  managonwnt  of 
horsos.  The  principles  of  nutntion,  anatomy,  physiology,  health  and 
disease,  growth,  locomotion  and  management  techniques  are 
omphasized. 

ANSC  231  Equine  Science  Practleum  {X)  Pro-  or  coroqulslto: 

ANSC  230.  Formerly  ANSC  431.  Application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  ANSC  230  to  the  management  of  horses  focusing  on 
management  decisions  associated  with  small  business  operations 
in  the  horse  industry. 

ANSC  240  Dairy  Cattle  Management  (2)  Prerequisite:  ANSC  220. 
Credit  will  bo  granted  for  only  one  of  tho  following:  ANSC  240  or 
ANSC  444.  Fomierly  ANSC  444.  All  aspects  of  dairy  production, 
including  nutrition,  reproduction,  mastitis  control,  milking 
management,  farmstead  facilities,  financial  management  and 
forage  production, 

ANSC  241  Dairy  Cattle  Management  Practleum  (1)  Three  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week,  Prerequisite:  ANSC  240.  Formerly  ANSC 
242.  Practleum  to  parallel  ANSC  240.  Field  trips  required. 

ANSC  244  Dairy  Cattle  Type  Appralul  (1)  Two  laboratory  pehods. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Laboratory.  Analysis  of 
dairy  cattle  type  with  emphasis  on  the  comparative  judging  of  dairy 
cattle. 

ANSC  2S1  Beef  and  Sheep  Management  Practleum  (1)  Three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ANSC  220.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANSC  220  or  ANSC  424. 
Formerly  ANSC  424.  Practicum  to  parallel  ANSC  220.  Field  tnps 
required. 

ANSC  252  Introduction  to  the  Diseases  of  Wildlife  (2) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  The  principal  diseases  of  North  Amencan 
wildlife  will  be  briefly  considered.  For  each  disease,  specific 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  following:  signs  evidenced  by  the 
affected  animal  or  bird,  causative  agent,  means  of  transmission 
and  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  population  of  the  species 
involved. 

ANSC  262  Commercial  Poultry  Management  (3)  Prerequisite: 

ANSC  101.  A  symposium  of  finance,  investment.  Plant  layout. 
Specialization,  purchase  of  supplies  and  management  problems  in 
baby  chick,  egg,  broiler  and  turkey  production:  foremanship. 
advertising,  selling.  By-products,  production  and  financial  records. 
Field  trips  required. 

ANSC  271  Swine  Management  Practicum  (1)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ANSC  220.  Formerly  ANSC  421. 
Practicum  to  parallel  ANSC  220.  Field  trips  required. 

ANSC  305  Companion  Animal  Care  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105. 
Care,  and  management  of  the  companion  small  animals.  Species 
covered  include  the  cat.  dog.  rodents,  lagomorphs.  reptiles, 
amphibians,  birds  and  others  as  class  interest  and  schedule 
dictate.  Basic  description,  evolutionary  development,  breeding. 
nutritional  and  environmental  requirements,  and  public  health 
aspects  will  be  presented  for  each  species. 

ANSC  315  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ANSC  215. 
Formerly  ANSC  203.  Elements  of  nutntion.  source  characteristics 
and  adaptability  of  various  feedstuffs  to  several  classes  of 
livestock.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  feeds,  nutrient 
requirements  and  computerized  formulationof  economic  diets  and 
rations  for  livestock. 

>WSC  327  Quantitative  Domestic  Animal  Genetics  (3)  Two  hours 

of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
222.  Population  and  quantitative  genetics  as  applied  to  domestic 
livestock;  concepts  of  variation,  heredity  and  relationship,  breeding 
systems.  Genetic  evaluation,  selection  for  improvement,  and 
measuring  genetic  progress  will  be  emphasized. 

ANSC  332  Horse  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANSC  230.  Mafor 
topics  include  nutrition,  reproduction,  breeding,  performance 
evaluation,  basic  training  and  management  techniques. 

ANSC  350  Ornithology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Three  mandatory  field  trips  Prerequisite: 
BIOL  105.  Includes  systematics.  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior, 
life  histories,  ecology,  population  dynamics,  evolution  and 
conservation  of  birds. 

ANSC  370  Animal  Agriculture:  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Perspectives  {3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  Study  will  focus  on  the 
enhancement  of  biological  efficiency  that  permits  more  extensive 
options  for  choice  of  human  activities,  within  the  limitations  of 
ecological  constraints.  The  course  examines  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  of  both  cultural  and  scientific  origin,  as  applied  In  the 
development  of  successful  human-animal  systems. 


ANSC  397  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Career  and  professional  opportunities.  Overview  of 
professional  organizations  and  appropriate  private  and 
governmental  agencies.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  animal 
science  topics. 


ANSC  396  Seminar  (1)  Repeat<t)lo  to  2  credits  if  content  differs. 
Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  literature  and  rcsoarch 
worV  in  animal  science. 

ANSC  399  Special  Problems  In  Animal  Science  (1-2)  Work 
assigned  in  proportion  to  amount  of  credit.  A  course  designed  for 
advanced  undorgraduates  tn  which  specific  problems  relating  to 
antnnal  scienco  will  bo  assigned, 

ANSC  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisrte:  CHEM  104 
and  ANSC  212.  Recommended:  6CHM  261.  Also  offered  as  NU5C 
402.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  role  of  all  nutnents  m  the  body 
Including  their  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism.  Dietary 
requirements  and  nutritional  deflcioncy  syndromes  of  laboratory 
and  farm  animals  and  t 


ANSC  406  Environmental  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  specific  anatomical  and  physiological 
modifications  employed  by  animals  adapted  to  certain  stressful 
environments  will  be  considered.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  problems  of  temperature  regulation  and  water 
balance.  Specific  areas  for  consideration  will  include:  aninuls  in 
cold  {including  hibematlon),  animals  tn  dry  heat,  dtvmg  animals 
and  animals  In  high  altitudes. 

ANSC  412  Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MICB  200  and 
BIOL  105.  This  course  gives  basic  Instruction  in  the  nature  of 
disease:  including  causation,  immunity,  methods  of  diagnosis, 
economic  importance,  public  health  aspects  and  prevention  and 
control  of  the  common  diseases  of  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  horses 
and  poultry. 

ANSC  413  Laboratory  Animal  Management  (3)  A  comprehensive 
course  in  care  and  management  of  laboratory  animals.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  physiology,  anatomy  and  special  uses  for  the 
different  species.  Disease  prevention  and  regulations  for 
maintaining  animal  colonies  will  be  covered.  Field  trips  will  be 
required. 

ANSC  415  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  houi^  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite; 
ANSC  412  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  parasitic  diseases  resulting 
from  protozoan  and  helminth  infection  and  arthropod  infestation. 
Emphasis  on  parasites  of  veterinary  importance:  their 
identification:  life  cycles,  pathological  effects  and  control  by 
management. 

ANSC  420  Animal  Production  Systems  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ANSC  101. 
ANSC  220.  and  (ANSC  240  or  ANSC  262).  Formerly  ANSC  423. 
Effects  of  management  and  economic  decisions  on  animal 
production  enterprises.  Computer  simulations  of  intensive  and 
extensive  production  units. 

ANSC  443  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  of  Lactation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANSC  212  or  equivalent  and  BCHM  261  or  BCHM 
461.  The  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  milk  production  in 
domestic  animals,  particularly  cattle.  Mammary  gland  developrrwnt 
and  maintenance  from  the  embryo  to  the  fully  developed  lactatjng 
gland.  Abnormalities  of  the  mammary  gland. 

ANSC  446  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ZOOL  422  or  ANSC  212.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of 
reproductive  processes  in  domesticated  and  wild  mammals. 

>WSC  447  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction  Laboratory  (1) 

Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  ANSC  446. 
Animal  handling,  artificial  insemination  procedures  and  analytical 
techniques  useful  in  animal  management  and  reproductive 


ANSC  452  Avian  Physiology  (2)  Two  two-hour 
lecture/laboratory/demonstration  penods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
a  basic  course  in  animal  anatomy  or  physiology.  The  digestive, 
cretory.  respiratory,  muscle,  circulatory,  endocnne  and 
.  systems  of  avian  species.  Laboratory  exercises  include 
use  of  anesthetics,  suturing  techniques,  use  of  a  polygraph  and 
instrumentation  for  analyzing  blood,  urine,  liver,  kidney  and  brain 
tissue. 

ANSC  453  Animal  WeHaie  {3)  Prerequisite:  ANSC  101  or  ZOOL 
210  or  permission  of  department.  Ethical  concerns  pertinent  to 
the  use  of  animals  in  modem  society.  Hisloncal  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  human/animal  interrelationships. anim  al  intelligence 
and  awareness,  and  the  treatment  of  animals  in  agriculture  and 
scientific  research  will  be  considered. 

ANSC  455  Applied  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  (ANSC  101  or 
BIOL  106)  and  BIOL  222.  Pnnclples  of  anin^l  behavior  applied  to 
production  systems  in  animal  agriculture. 

ANSC  462  Physiology  of  Hatchablllty  (1)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  The  physiology 
of  embryonic  development  as  related  to  phnciples  of  hatchablllty 
and  problems  of  incubation  encountered  in  the  hatchery  industry 
are  discussed. 
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ANSC  489  Current  Topics  In  Animal  Scl«nc«  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content 
differs.  Examinatton  of  current  developments  in  the  animal 


ANTH  —  Anthropology 

ANTH  220  Introduction  to  Biological  Anthropology  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  101  or  A^fTH  220. 
Formerly  ANTH  101.  Human  biological  evolution  including  the 
biolo^  of  contemporary  human  groups,  non-human  primate  social 
behavior,  and  the  fossil,  biochemical,  and  molecular  evidence  for 
human  evolution.  Laboratory  study  of  human  population  genetics, 
biochemical  venation,  and  anatomical  diversity  in  modem  human 
and  fossil  human  and  non-human  primate  groups. 

ANTH  240  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  240  or  ANTH  241.  Formerly 
ANT»  241.  Exploration  of  the  vanety  of  past  human  societies  and 
cultures  through  archaeology,  from  the  emergence  of  anatomically 
modem  humans  to  the  more  recent  histoncal  past 

ANTH  242  Chesapeake:  An  Archaeology  of  Maryland  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  240.  An  examination  of  human  presence  in  the 
Chesapeake  from  the  first  arrival  of  Native  Americans  to  the 
present  Emphasis  is  upon  the  historical  archaeology  of  the  region 
from  European  contact  through  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

ANTH  260  Introduction  to  Soctocultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ANTH  102  or  ANTH  260.  Formerly  ANTH  102.  Examination  of 
culture  and  social  relationships  in  a  wide  vanety  of  settings  from 
sniall-scale  to  complex  societies.  An  overview  of  how  anthropology 
analyzes  human  behavior.  Particular  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  language  and  culture. 

ANTH  262  Culture  and  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  260  or 
permission  of  department  Credrt  vmll  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following;  ANTH  221  or  ANTH  262.  Formerly  ANTVI  221.  Theory 
and  method  in  cultural  ecology  and  the  formulation  of  a  critical 
perspective  on  the  explanation  of  the  concept  of  adaptation. 
Includes  units  on  the  ecological  understanding  of  gender 
differences.  Finally  considers  conflicting  natural  resource 
management  strategies  and  environmental  degradation. 

ANTH  298  Special  Topics  In  Anthropology  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Anthropological  perspectives  on  selected 
topics  of  broad  general  interest 

ANTH  320  Human  Evolution  (4)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  220.  Credit 
will  be  grfflited  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  320  or  ANTH 
361.  Formerty  ANTH  361.  Assessment  of  the  fossil,  biochemical, 
and  molecular  evidence  for  human  evolution  from  the  divergence 
of  hominids  from  the  pongid  line  to  modern  times.  Includes  a 
laboratory  survey  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  evolution  as 
seen  by  comparative  anatomical  study  of  fossil  specimens  and 
assessments  of  the  molecular  and  biochemical  data. 

ANTH  340  Method  and  Theory  in  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ANTH  240.  Theory,  method,  and  practice  which  guides  modem 
anthropological  archaeology.  Coverage  includes  research  design 
and  execution  (from  survey  through  excavation  and  interpretation), 
the  reconstruction  of  aspects  of  past  cultures,  and  the 
understanding  of  cultural  change  and  meaning. 

ANTH  342  Archaeology  of  New  World  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  240. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  342  or 
ANTH  451.  Formerfy  ANTH  451.  Prehistoric  and  European  cultures 
in  North  and  South  America,  with  a  focus  on  the  means  of 
archaeological  interpretation. 

ANTH  360  Method  and  Theory  In  Soclocuttural  Anthropology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  260.  A  cntical  assessment  of  theoretical 
approaches  and  research  methods  In  soclocultural  anthropology. 
Emphasis  falls  on  current  debates,  new  directions,  and  their 
historical  antecedents. 

ANTH  362  Diversity  In  Complex  Societies  (3)  Prerequisite:  AHTH 
260  or  pemiission  of  department  Methodological  and  theoretical 
approaches  in  anthropology  to  complex  society  through  selected 
case  study  material  that  highlights  the  relationship  between 
gender,  class  and  cultural  diversity  as  it  shapes  modem  social  life. 
Cross-cultural  comparison  and  the  different  perspectives  of 
minonty  and  feminist  scholars  will  also  be  stressed. 

ANTH  364  The  Anthropology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH 
260.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  follovflng:  ANTH  364 
or  ANTH  434.  Formerly  ANTH  434.  Comparative  study  of  religion  in 
social,  cultural,  political,  and  ecoriomic  context.  Combines  the 
history  of  schools  of  interpretation  with  a  survey  of  theoretical 
altemaOves  and  a  focus  on  selected  case  studies. 

ANTH  368  Regional  Ethnography  <3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  260  or 
permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Peoples  and  cultures  of  a  particular  region  of  the  world,  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographies,  archaeological  evidence,  and  relevant 
worths  by  soctal  histonans  and  political  economists.  The  regional 
focus  and  thematic  emphasis  will  vary  by  semester,  depending 
upon  the  interests  or  expertise  of  the  n 


ANTH  380  Culture  and  Olscourae  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  260  or 
equivalent  or  permission  of  department  Recommended:  LING  200 
or  equivalent  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ANTH  380  or  ANTH  371.  Formerty  ANTH  371.  Covers  contemporary 
discourse  analysis  and  pragmatics  applied  to  ethnographic 
research  problems  with  particular  attention  to  roots  in  recent 
linguistic  anthropological  work  in  ethnographic  semantics  and 
ethnography  of  speaking. 

ANTH  398  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content  differs.  Provides 
the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  independent, 
interdisciplinary  research  and  reading  In  specific  areas  of 
anthropology. 

ANTH  420  Origins  of  Modem  Humans  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  320 
or  permission  of  department  Principles  of  taxonomy  as  applied  to 
the  fossil  evidence  for  human  emergence.  Fossils  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  descnption  of  biological  and  cultural  change. 
Data  on  molecular  and  cellular  evolution  will  be  included  as  will  a 
discussion  of  demographic  and  ecological  pattems  as  they  effect 
evolutionary  change  from  region  to  region. 

ANTH  426  Ethnology  Of  Middle  America  (3)  Prerequisites:  ANTH 
101  and  ANTH  102.  Cultural  background  and  modern  social, 
economic  and  religious  life  of  Indian  and  Mesitzo  groups  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America;  processes  of  acculturation  and  currents  in 
cultural  development 

ANTH  428  Special  Topics  In  8lo anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Advanced  research  courses  in  biological  anthropology  on 
changing  topics  that  correspond  to  new  theoretical  interests, 
faculty  research  interests,  or  the  specialties  of  visiting  scholars. 
Prerequisites  or  background  knowledge  vary  with  the  topic;  check 
with  the  department  for  requirements. 

ANTH  440  Historical  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  240. 
Recommended:  ANTH  340.  The  expansion  of  European  culture 
through  colonization  of  outposts  and  countnes  around  the  world 
after  1450  is  explored  through  material  remains  and  artifacts  from 
areas  that  may  include  Afnca.  India.  South  Afnca.  Australia,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

ANTH  448  Special  Topics  In  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequtsite:  ANTH 
240.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Advanced  topics  in 
archaeological  research,  corresponding  to  new  theoretical 
developments,  faculty  research  interests,  or  specialties  of  visiting 
scholars.  Prerequisites  may  vary  with  course  topic;  check  with  the 
department  for  requirements. 

ANTH  460  Interpretive  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  260 
or  penmission  of  department  Anthropological  approaches  which 
seek  to  explain  human  behavior  in  terms  of  meaning  and  their 
relationships  to  other  aspects  of  social  life. 

ANTH  462  Kinship  and  Social  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ANTH  260.  Recommended:  ANTH  360.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  A^fTH  462  or  ANTH  431.  Fonnerly  ANTH 
431.  Cross-cultural  study  of  customary  social  phenomena,  as 
encountered  through  ethnographic  inquiry.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  a  wide  sample  of  social  behaviors  and  social 
structures,  including  those  characteristic  of  complex,  state-level 
socio-cultural  systems.  It  will  employ  methods  and  insights 
denying  fnam  historical  data,  as  well  as  from  those  resulting  from 
a  wide  range  of  intensive  ethnographic  mquines. 

ANTH  464  SustalnaUe  Orassroots  Development  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ANTH  262  or  equivalent.  Explores  anthropological  approaches  to 
economic  development,  particularly  the  new  sub-field  of 
sustainable  development.  Examines  the  local-level  social,  political 
and  economic  consequences  of  development  and  the  potential  for 
grassroots  strategies  to  manage  resources. 

ANTH  468  Special  Topics  In  Cultural  Anthropology  {3) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  360  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  If  content  differs.  Advanced  courses  in  varying 
specialty  areas  of  cultural  anthropology  that  respond  to  new 
theoretical  developments,  faculty  research  interests,  or  specialties 
of  visiting  scholars. 

ANTH  470  History  and  Philosophy  of  Anthropological  Inquiry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  220  or  ANTH  240  or  ANTH  260. 
Recommended:  ANTH  320  or  ANTH  340  or  ANTH  360  or  ANTH 
380.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  ANTH  470 
or  ANTH  397.  Formerly  ANTH  397.  Important  philosophical  and 
histoncal  aspects  of  anthropological  theorizing — past  and  present, 
but  with  an  emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  ontological  and 
epistemological  (the  latter  including  methodological)  assumptions 
of  the  major  camps  and  paradigms  in  anthropology  over  the  past 
one  hundred  years,  especially  the  last  three  decades.  Discussions 
and  readings  will  focus  on  developments  in  cultural  anthn^pology 
and  therelevance  of  matters  addressed  for  the  other  subflelds  of 
anthropolo©'. 


ANTH  476  Senior  Research  <34)  For  ANTH  majors  only.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  476  or  ANTH  486. 
Capstone  course  in  which  students  pursue  independent  research 
into  a  current  problem  in  anthropology,  selected  with  assistance  of 
a  committee  of  faculty.  Research  leads  to  the  wnting  of  a  senior 
thesis  in  anthropology. 

ANTH  477  Senior  Thesis  (3-4)  Prerequisite:  ANTH  476: 
permission  of  department.  For  ANTH  maiors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  477  or  ANTH  487. 
Capstone  course  in  which  students  write  a  senior  thesis  on 
independent  research  into  a  current  problem  in  anthropology.  TTie 
thesis  is  defined  before  a  committee  of  faculty. 

ANTH  478  Special  Topics  In  Ungulstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANTH 
380  or  permission  of  department.  Recommended:  LING  200  or 
equivalent.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Allows  the 
department  to  offer  advanced  courses  m  specialty  areas  that 
respond  to  new  theoretical  developments  and  faculty  research 
interests  in  linguistics. 

ANTH  486  Honors  Research  (3^)  Prerequisites:  pd;  admission  to 
University  Honors  Program  or  Anthropology  Honors  Program.  For 
ANTH  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following;  ANTH  486  or  ANTH  476.  Capstone  course  In  which 
students  pursue  independent  research  into  a  current  problem  In 
anthropology,  selected  with  assistance  of  a  committee  of  facul^. 
Research  leads  to  the  wnting  of  an  honors  thesis  in  anthropology. 

ANTH  487  Honors  Thesis  (3-4)  Prerequisites:  ANTH  486: 
permission  of  department;  admission  to  University  Honors 
Program  or  Anthropology  Honors  Program.  For  ANTH  meiors  only. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ANTH  487  or 
ANTH  477.  Capstone  course  in  which  students  wnte  a  thesis  on 
the  results  of  independent  research  into  a  current  problem  in 
anthropology. 

ANTH  496  Field  Methods  In  Archaeology  (8)  Formerly  ANTH  499. 
Field  training  in  the  techniques  of  archaeological  survey  and 
excavation. 

ANTH  496  Ethnographic  Fleldwork  (3^)  Prerequisite:  pennlssion 
of  department  Repeatable  to  8  credits  tf  content  differs.  Field 
training  in  the  collection,  recording  and  Interpretation  of 

ethnographic  data. 

ANTH  499   Reldwork  In  Biological  Anthropology  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  8  credits  if 
content  differs.  Field  training  in  techniques  of  human  biology, 
prlmatology.  or  paleaoanthropolo^. 

ARCH— Architecture 

ARCH  170  Introduction  to  the  Buirt  Environment  (3)  Introduction 

to  conceptual,  perceptual,  behavioral  and  technical  aspects  of 
environmental  design;  methods  of  analysis,  problem  solving  and 
project  implementation. 

ARCH  220  History  of  Architecture  I  (3)  Survey  of  Western 
architectural  history  to  the  Renaissance.  With  consideration  of 
parallel  developments  in  the  Eastem  World. 

ARCH  221  History  of  Architecture  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  220 
or  permission  of  department  Survey  of  Western  architectural 
history  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  With 
consideration  of  parallel  developn^nts  in  the  Eastem  Worid. 

ARCH  223  History  of  Non-Western  Architecture  (3)  Survey  of 
architectural  history  including  prehistonc  and  vernacular;  ancient 
civilizations  of  Egypt.  Mesopotamia  and  the  Indus  valley:  the 
Islamic  world;  Hindu  and  Buddhist  traditions  of  Asia;  and  pre- 
European  Afnca  and  the  Amencas. 

ARCH  242  Drawing  I  (2)  Introduces  the  student  to  basic 
techniques  of  sketching  and  use  of  vanous  media. 

ARCH  312  Architectural  Structures  I  (3)  Prerequisites;  MATH 
220;  and  PHYS  122.  Recommended:  ARCH  401.  For  ARCH  majors 
only.  Principles  of  behavior  displayed  in  architectural  structural 
systems,  elements  and  materials:  equilibrium  and  stability, 
distribution  of  forces  and  stresses,  strength  and  stiffness. 
Resolutions  of  forces,  reactions,  moveriients,  shears,  deflection, 
and  buckling  of  systems  and  elements. 

ARCH  313  Environmental  Control  and  Systems  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  220,  PHYS  122,  ARCH  401.  For  majors  only.  Theory. 
quantification,  and  architectural  design  applications  for  mechanical 
systems  and  acoustics. 

ARCH  343  Drawing  II:  Une  Drawing  (3)  Studio,  four  hours  per 
week.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  400  or 
permission  of  department  For  ARCH  minors  only.  Basic  free  hand 
line  drawing  for  architectural  perception  and  design. 

ARCH  375  Architectural  Construction  and  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  220.  PHYS  122.  For  majors  only.  Construction 
processes  of  building;  related  terminology;  review  of  primary 
building  matenals;  physical  characteristics;  use  and  performance 
of  matenals  as  related  to  environmental  forces. 
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ARCH  400  AichltKtun  Studio  I  (•)  Tlirea  houis  o(  lecture  and 
nmo  noun  of  studio  por  wooh.  Pretoqulslto:  ARCH  ma|ors  only 
Introduction  to  the  processes  of  visual  and  architectural  design 
includlne  field  problems. 

ARCH  401  Arehll»ctuf»  Studio  II  (6)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
nmo  hours  of  studio  per  wook.  Prerequisite;  ARCH  400  with  a 
jrodo  of  C  or  better.  For  ARCH  maiors  only.  Continuation  of  ARCH 


ARCH  402  ArchlUctui*  Studio  III  (6)  Throe  hours  of  lecture  and 
nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  401  with  a 
trade  of  C  or  bettor.  For  ARCH  maiors  only.  Design  proiects 
involving  the  elements  of  environmental  control,  basic  stmctural 
systems,  building  processes  and  mAenals. 

ARCH  403  Archltocturo  Studio  IV  (S)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  402  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  bettor.  For  ARCH  majors  only.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  Design  projects 
Involving  forms  generated  by  different  structural  systems, 
environmental  controls  and  nwthods  of  constmction. 

ARCH  408  Soloctod  Topics  In  Archltoetura  Studio  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  403  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
department.  Ropeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  difTers.  Topical 
problems  in  an:hitecturo  and  urt)an  design. 

ARCH  410  Todinology  I  (4)  Prerequisites;  IVIATH  220:  and  |(PHYS 
121  and  PHYS  122)  or  PHVS  117).  Corequisito;  ARCH  400.  For 
ARCH  minors  only.  First  course  in  a  four  course  sequence  which 
develops  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  architectural  technology. 
Addresses  climate,  human  responses  to  climate,  available 
materials,  topography  and  impact  on  culture.  Principles  of 
assembly,  basic  structural  principles  and  philosophies  of 
constmction. 

ARCH  411  Toclinology  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  410,  Corequisite; 
ARCH  401.  For  ARCH  maiors  only.  Second  course  in  a  tour  course 
sequence.  Building  construction  processes  and  terminology;  use 
and  performance  characteristics  of  pnmary  building  materials; 
pnnclples  of  structural  behavior  related  to  the  building  systems; 
equiltnum  and  stability,  stiffness  and  strength,  types  of  stress, 
distnbutlon  of  force  and  stress,  resolution  of  forces,  reactions, 
bending  moments,  shear,  deflection,  buckling. 

ARCH  412  Tochnology  III  (4)  Prerequisite;  ARCH  411. 
Corequisite:  ARCH  402.  For  ARCH  ma|ors  only.  Design  of  steel, 
timber,  and  reinforced  concrete  elements,  and  subsystems; 
analysis  of  architectural  building  systems.  Introduction  to  design 
for  both  natural  and  other  hazanjs. 

ARCH  413  Tochnology  IV  (4)  Prerequisite;  ARCH  412, 
Corequisite:  ARCH  403.  For  ARCH  maiors  only.  Final  course  in  a 
four  course  sequence.  Theory,  quantification,  and  architectural 
design  applications  for  watei  systems,  fire  protection,  electrical 
systems,  illumination,  signal  equipment,  and  transportation 
systems. 

ARCH  41S  Environmental  Control  and  Sy«t«n»  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  313,  ARCH  402.  For  ARCH  majors  only.  Theory, 
quantification,  and  architectural  design  applications  for  water 
systems,  fire  protection,  electncal  systems,  illumination,  signal 
equipment  and  transportation  systems. 

ARCH  418  Soloctod  Topics  In  Aichltacturol  Sclenco  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  7  credits  if 
content  differs. 

ARCH  418  Indapwidont  Studlu  In  AfcliltMtural  Scloneo  (1-4) 

Repeatable  to  7  credits.  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  recerve  approval  of  the  cumcuium  committee. 

ARCH  420  HUtory  of  Amorlcan  Arehltocturo  (3)  Prerequisite; 
ARCH  221  or  permission  of  department.  American  architecture 
from  the  late  17th  to  the  20th  century. 

ARCH  422  Hlitoty  of  Siook  Archltoetufo  (3)  Prerequisite;  ARCH 
220  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of  Greek  architecture 
from  750-100  B.C. 

ARCH  423  Hlotory  of  Roman  Archltoctui*  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH 
220  or  permission  of  department  Survey  of  Roman  architecture 
from  500  B.C.  To  A.D,  325, 

ARCH  426  FundamentaK  of  Archllocturo  (3)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  3  1/2  year  M.  ARCH  program.  Thematic  introduction 
o«  a  vanety  of  skills,  issues,  and  ways  of  thinking  that  bear  directly 
on  the  design  and  understanding  of  the  built  world. 

ARCH  427  Tt»orl«»  of  Arehltoctuw  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  221  or 
permission  of  department.  For  ARCH  majors  only.  Selected 
historical  and  modem  theories  of  architectural  design. 

ARCH  428  Soloctod  Topics  In  Archltoctural  History  (1-3) 

Prerequisite;  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  7  credits  if 
content  difTers. 


ARCH  429  Indapondont  Studios  In  Archltoctural  Hlotory  (1-4) 

Ropuatablo  to  b  credits  Proposed  work  must  hove  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  rocoivo  approval  of  the  cumcuium  committee. 

ARCH  432  Hlotoiy  of  Modloval  Archltocturo  (3)  Prorequlslto: 
ARCH  220  or  permission  of  department.  Architecture  of  western 
Europe  from  the  oady  Chilstian  and  ByMnllno  periods  through  the 
late  Gothic,  with  consideration  of  porallol  developments  in  the 
eastern  world. 

ARCH  433  Hlotory  of  RonolMOnco  Archltocturo  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  221  or  permission  of  department.  Renaissance  architectural 
principles  and  trends  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and  their 
modifications  In  the  Baroque  period. 

ARCH  434  HUtoiy  of  Modem  Archltocturo  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH 
221  or  permission  of  department.  Architectural  trends  and 
principles  from  1750  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
developments  since  the  mld-19th  century. 

ARCH  43S  HUtory  of  Contomporary  Archltocturo  (3)  For  ARCH 
m^ors  only.  Concentration  on  the  developments  in  architecture  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.smce  World  War  11,  their  antecedents  in  the 
1920s  Old  1930s,  and  the  vanous  reactions  to  modernism  in  the 
post-war  era. 

ARCH  436  HUtory  of  lilamic  ArchlUctuio  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH 
220  or  permission  of  department  Survey  of  Islamic  architecture 
from  the  seventh  through  the  eighteenth  century. 

ARCH  443  Visual  Communication  (2)  Two  hours  of  leaure  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  3 
1/2  year  M.  ARCH  program.  For  ARCH  majors  only.  Investigation  of 
the  relationship  between  drawing  from  life  and  architectural 
drawing,  the  conventions  of  architectural  drawing  and  the  role  of 
architectural  drawing  as  a  means  to  develop,  communicate,  and 
generate  architectural  ideas, 

ARCH  445  Visual  Analysis  of  Archltocturo  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  studio  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  401 
and  ARCH  343.  or  permission  of  department.  Visual  pnnclples  of 
architectural  design  through  graphic  analysis. 

ARCH  448  Selected  Topics  In  VUual  Studios  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  7  credits  if  content 
differs. 

ARCH  449  Indapondont  Studies  In  Visual  Studies  (1-4) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  of  the  cumcuium  committee. 

ARCH  4S0  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning  (3)  Introduction  to  city 
planning  theory,  methodology  and  techniques,  dealing  with 
nomiative,  urban,  structural,  economic,  social  aspects  of  the  city: 
uiban  planning  as  a  process.  Architectural  maiors  or  by  permission 
of  the  instnictor.  Lecture,  seminar,  3  hours  per  week. 

ARCH  451  Urban  Design  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite;  ARCH  350  or 
pemiission  of  department.  Advanced  investigation  into  problems  of 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  design  of  urban  areas,  spaces  and 
complexes  with  emphasis  on  physical  and  social  considerations, 
effects  of  public  policies,  through  case  studies.  Held  observations, 

ARCH  453  Urban  Problems  Somlnar  (3)  Prerequisite;  permission 
of  department.  A  case  study  of  uroan  development  issues,  dealing 
primarily  with  socio-economic  aspects  of  changes  in  the  built 
environment 

ARCH  454  Thoorloo  of  Urban  Fonii  (3)  Theories  of  planning  and 
design  of  urban  spaces,  building  complexes,  and  new 

nitles. 


ARCH  480  Probloms  ond  Mothods  of  ArctilUcturol  Prownatlon 

(3)  Proroquislto;  ARCH  420  or  permission  of  department.  Theory 
ond  practice  of  preservation  in  America,  with  emphasis  on  the 
problems  and  techniques  of  community  preservation. 

ARCH  481  Tho  Arehltoct  In  Archaoolofy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Tho  role  of  the  architect  In  field 
archaeology  and  the  analysis  of  excavating,  recording,  and 
publishing  selected  archaeological  expeditions. 

ARCH  482  Tho  Arcliaoolo©  of  Reman  ond  Byianttio  PaUottio 

(3)  Archooologica  sitos  in  Palestine  (Israel  and  Jordan)  from  the 
roign  of  Herod  the  Groat  to  tho  Moslem  conquest. 

ARCH  483  Rold  Archooology  (3)  Prorequlslto:  permission  of 
department  Participation  in  field  archaeology  wrth  an  exc»ration 
officially  recognized  by  proper  authorities  of  local  government. 

ARCH  488  Soloctod  Topics  m  Arehltoctuiol  Piooorvatlon  (1p4) 

Prerequisite;  permission  of  department,  Repeatable  to  7  credrts  if 
content  diffeis. 

ARCH  489  Indapondont  Studio*  In  Areliltocturol  Pfoooivotlon  (1- 

4)  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  of  the  cunlculum  committee. 

AREC  —  Agriculture  and  Resource  Ecortomlcs 
AREC  227  Markoting  Agricultural  Products  (3)  The  development 
of  marketing,  its  scope,  channels,  and  agencies  of  distribution, 
functions,  costs,  methods  used  and  services  rendered, 

AREC  240  Introduction  to  Economics  and  tJw  Envlronmoirt  (3) 

Costs  and  social  impacts  of  pollution  and  human  crowding  in  the 
modern  environment  The  economic,  legal  and  institutional  causes 
of  these  problems.  Public  policy  approaches  to  solutions  and  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  altemative  solutions, 

AREC  250  Elomontl  of  Agricultural  and  Rosourea  Economics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  economic  principles  of  production,  marketing, 
agricultural  pnces  and  incomes,  farm  labor,  credit  agncultural 
policies,  and  government  programs. 

AREC  306  Farni  Management  (3)  The  organization  and  operation 
of  the  farm  business  to  obtain  an  income  consistent  with  family 
resources  and  obJect^es,  Pnnciples  of  production  economics  and 
other  related  fields  as  applied  to  the  individual  farm  business. 

AREC  310  Horse  Industry  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites;  (AREC 
250  and  ECON  203)  and  |ANSC  101  or  pd).  Economic  forces 
affecting  the  horse  industry  and  the  economic  tools  required  by 
horse  farm  managers,  trainers  and  others  in  the  industry.  The 
business  aspects  of  the  horse  industry,  emphasizing  the  applied 
analysis  of  economic  factors. 

AREC  365  World  Hunger,  PopuUtlon,  and  Food  Supplle*  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  problem  of  world  hunger  and  possible  solutions 
to  It  World  demand,  supply,  and  distrbution  of  food.  Altemaives 
for  leveling  off  world  food  demand,  increasing  the  supply  of  food, 
and  improving  its  distribution.  Environmental  limitations  to 
increasing  wortd  food  production. 

AREC  399  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Concentrated  reading  and 
study  in  some  phase  of  problem  in  agricultural  c 


ARCH  459  Independent  Studies  In  Urban  Planning  (1-4) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  of  the  curriculum  committee. 

ARCH  460  Site  Analysis  and  Deiign  (3)  Prerequisite;  ARCH 
majors  only  or  pemiission  of  department  Principles  and  mettiods 
of  site  analysis:  the  influence  of  natural  and  man-made  site 
factors  on  site  design  and  architectural  fomi. 

ARCH  470  Computer  Applications  In  Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  400  or  permission  of  department  Introduction 
to  computer  programming  and  utilization,  with  emphasis  on 
architectural  applications. 

ARCH  472  Economic  Determinants  In  Architecture  (3) 

Introduction  to  economic  factors  influencing  architectural  forni  and 
design,  including  land  economics,  real  estate,  financing,  project 
development,  financial  planning,  constmction  and  cost  control, 

ARCH  478  Selected  Topics  In  Archltectun  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  7  credits  if  content 
differs. 

ARCH  479  Independent  Studloo  m  Arehltectuie  (1-4)  Repe«abie 
to  6  credits.  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and 
receive  approval  of  the  curnculum  committee. 


AREC  404  Prices  of  Agricultural  Producta  (3)  Prerequisite;  ECON 
306.  An  introduction  to  agricultural  pnce  behavior.  The  use  of  price 
infonnatlon  in  the  decision-making  process,  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand  in  deteniiining  agricultural  prices,  and  the  relation  of 
prices  to  grade,  time,  location,  and  stages  of  processing  in  the 
marketing  system.  Elementary  methods  of  price  analysis,  the 
concept  of  parity  and  the  role  of  price  support  programs  in 
agncultural  decisions. 

AREC  405  Economies  of  Agricultural  Productkxi  (3)  Prerequisite; 
ECON  306  and  MATH  220.  The  use  and  application  of  production 
economics  in  agnculture  and  resource  industries  through  graphical 
and  mathematical  approaches.  Production  functions,  cost 
functions,  multiple  product  and  joint  production,  and  producbon 
processes  through  time. 

AREC  407  Agricultural  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  AREC  250. 
Application  of  economic  principles  to  develop  cntena  for  a  sound 
farm  business,  including  credit  source  and  use.  preparing  and 
filing  income  tax  returns,  methods  of  appraising  fami  properbes. 
the  summary  and  analysis  of  farm  records,  leading  to  effective 
control  and  profitable  operation  of  the  fanri  business. 

AREC  414  Agricultural  Builnees  Meneeoment  (3)  Prerequisite: 
AREC  250.  The  different  forms  of  businesses.  IVIanagement 
functions,  business  indicators,  measures  of  perfonnance,  and 
operational  analysis.  Case  studies  are  used  to  show  applications 
of  management  techniques,  course  in 

AREC  427  Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite;  AREC  250.  Basic  economic  theory  as  applied  to  the 
marketing  of  agncultural  products,  including  pnce,  cost,  and 
financii  analysis.  Current  developments  affecting  market  stnicture 
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including  effects  of  contractual  arrangement,  vertical  integration, 
gwemmental  policies  and  regulation. 

AREC  432  Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy  (3) 

Development  of  natural  resource  policy  and  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  pubttc  intervention  in  the  use  of  natural  resources. 
Examination  of  present  policies  and  of  conflicts  between  prwate 
individuals,  public  interest  groups,  and  government  agencies. 

AREC  433  Food  and  Afrlcuttural  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  AREC 
250.  Economic  and  political  context  of  governmental  involvement 
in  the  farm  and  food  sector.  Historical  programs  and  current  policy 
issues.  Analysis  of  economic  effects  of  agricultural  programs,  their 
benefits  and  costs,  and  comparison  of  policy  alternatives. 
Analyzes  the  interrelationship  among  international  development, 
agncultura)  trade  and  general  economic  and  domestic  agricuRural 
policies. 

AREC  445  Agricultural  Development  tn  the  Third  World  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  203  or  ECON  205  or  AREC  250.  Development 
theories,  the  role  of  agriculture  in  economic  development,  the 
agricultural  policy  environment  policies  impacting  on  rural  income 
and  equity,  environmental  impacts  of  agncultural  development 

AREC  453  Natural  Resource*  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
AREC  250  and  ECON  203.  Rational  use  and  reuse  of  natural 
resources.  Theory,  methodology,  and  policies  concerned  wiWi  the 
allocation  of  natural  resources  among  alternative  uses.  Optimum 
state  of  conservation,  market  failure,  safe  minimum  standard,  and 
cost-benefit  analysis. 

AREC  484  Introduction  to  Econometrics  In  Agrlcultun  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  application  of  econometric  techniques  to 
agricultural  problems  with  emphasis  on  the  assumptions  and 
computational  techniques  necessary  to  derive  statistical 
estimates,  test  hypotheses,  and  make  predictions  with  the  use  of 
single  equation  models.  Includes  linear  and  non-linear  regression 
models,  internal  least  squares,  discnminant  analysis  and  factor 
analysis. 


AREC  489  Special  Topics  In  Agrlcultur; 
Economics  (3)  Repeatable  to  9  credits. 


nd  Re 


ARHU  —  Arts  and  Humanities 

ARHU  308  Critical  Eras:  An  Interdisciplinary  View  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  a 
critical  period,  ranging  from  a  year  to  an  era.  stressing  the 
relatoonship  between  different  forms  of  human  expression  and  the 
social  milieu. 

ARHU  309  Forms  and  Forces  of  Human  Experience:  An 

Interdisciplinary  Exploration  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  at 
least  one  of  the  departments  participating  In  the  particular  section, 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  interdisciplinary 
analysis  of  a  particular  soc\ai  or  cultural  topic,  attitude,  or 


ARHU  439  Interdisciplinary  Studies  In  ArU  and  Humanities  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  interdisciplinary 
exploration  of  chronological,  geographical  or  thematic  topics  in 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

ARSC  —  Air  Science 

ARSC  100  The  Air  Force  Today  I  (1)  Study  of  chief  topics  relating 
to  the  Air  Force  and  defense.  Focuses  on  organizational  structure 
and  missions  of  Air  Force  organizations:  officership;  and  an 
introduction  to  communicative  skills.  Freshman  course  for  AFROTC 
cadets.  A  weekly  laboratory  and  physical  fitness  sessions  are 
mandatory.  Open  to  all  university  students. 

ARSC  101  The  Air  Force  Today  II  (1)  Continuation  of  ARSC  100. 
The  mission,  organization  and  systems  of  U.S.  Air  Force  offensive, 
defensive,  and  aerospace  support  forces  and  the  use  of  these 
forces  to  support  contemporary  societal  demands.  Freshman 
couree  for  AFROTC  cadets.  Open  to  all  university  students. 

ARSC  110  Fundamentals  of  Flying  {!)  A  study  of  basic  aviation 
knowledge  for  the  beginning  student  pilot.  The  basic  pnnciples  of 
flight  simple  aerodynamics,  a  descnption  of  aircraft  systems  and 
flight  instruments,  basic  meteorology,  the  use  of  the  flight 
computer  for  simple  flight  computations  and  visual  flight 
operations  (VFR). 

ARSC  200  The  Development  of  Air  Power  I  (1)  Study  of  factors 
contnbuting  to  the  development  of  air  power  from  its  eariiest 
beginnings  through  two  world  wars:  the  evolution  of  air  power 
concepts  and  doctrine:  introductory  leadership:  and  assessment  of 
communicative  skills.  A  weekly  laboratory  and  a  weekly  physical 
fitness  session  are  mandatory.  Sophomore  course  for  AFROTC 
cadets.  Open  to  all  university  students. 

ARSC  201  The  Development  of  Air  Power  II  (1)  Growth  and 
development  of  air  power  and  aerospace  support  forces  from 
1945  in  response  to  Korea,  the  Cold  War.  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Space  Age.  The  peaceful  employment  of  aerospace  forces  for 
relief  and  cMc  artion  program.  A  weekly  laboratory  and  a  weekly 
physical  frtness  session  are  mandatory.  Sophomore  course  for 
AROTC  cadets.  Open  to  all  university  students. 


ARSC  205  The  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Air  Power  (4)  Open  only  to 
applicants  selected  by  AFROTC  to  compete  for  entrance  into  the 
two-year  AFROTC  program  as  a  contract  cadet.  Six  week  field 
training  session  held  during  summer  months  at  designated  Air 
Force  bases.  Successful  completion  is  a  pre-requisite  for 
acceptance  into  the  two  year  AFROTC  program.  Course  content 
consists  of  a  combination  of  academics,  physical  training  and 
leadership  laboratory  expenences  approximating  those  four  year 
cadets  gam  in  ARSC  100/101  and  ARSC  200/201. 

ARSC  310  Management  and  Leadership  I  (3)  Study  of  leadership 
and  quality  management  fundamentals,  professional  knowledge. 
Air  Force  doctrine,  and  communicative  skills.  Case  studies  are 
used  to  examine  leadership  and  management  situations.  Junior 
course  for  AFROTC  cadets.  Mandatory  laboratory  and  weekly 
physical  fitness  required  for  all  cadets.  Open  to  all  university 
students. 

ARSC  311  Management  and  Leadership  II  (3)  Continuation  m 
study  of  leadership  and  management  skills  and  leadershipethics 
as  well  as  communicative  skills  required  of  Air  Force  lunior 
officers.  Junior  course  for  AFROTC  cadets.  Mandatory  weekly 
laboratory  and  weekly  physical  fitness  session  required  for  all 
cadets.  Open  to  alluniverslty  students. 

ARSC  320  National  Security  Forces  In  Contemporary  American 
Society  I  (3}  Study  of  American  national  security  policy  and 
processes  to  include  formulation  and  implementation,  impact  of 
m^'or  national  and  international  actors,  and  development  of  nwjor 
policy  issues.  Senior  year  course  for  AFROTC  cadets.  Mandatory 
weekly  laboratory  and  weekly  physical  fitness  session  required  for 
all  cadets.  Open  to  all  umversitystudents, 

ARSC  321  National  Security  Force*  In  Contemporary  American 
Society  II  (3)  Continuation  of  national  security  process  study 
focusing  on  the  role  of  the  military  profession,  officership.  and  the 
military  justice  system  with  emphasis  on  material  relevant  to  new 
officers  entenng  military  service.  Senior  year  course  for.  AFROTC 
cadets.  Open  to  all  university  students. 

ARTH  —  Art  History  and  ArchMOlogy 
ARTH  100  Introduction  to  Art  (3)  No  credit  toward  the  major  can 
be  received  for  this  course.  Major  approaches  to  understanding 
the  visual  arts,  and  includes  analysis  of  techniques,  subject 
matter,  and  form.  Painting,  sculpture.  an:hitecture.  and  the  graphic 


ARTH  200  Art  of  the  Western  WorM  I  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  260. 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
Renaissance. 

ARTH  201  Art  of  the  Westem  World  II  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  261. 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present 

ARTH  275  Art  of  Africa  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  284.  Appreciation  of 
the  art  of  Afncan  cultures,  A  survey  of  African  culture  through 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  prehistonc  times  to  the 
present. 

ARTH  290  Art  of  Asia  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  262.  South  and  East 
Asian  art  from  prehistory  thnaugh  the  mid- nineteenth  century. 

ARTH  355  TwentletthCentury  Aft  <3)  No  credit  toward  the  major 
can  be  received  for  this  course.  Survey  of  major  trends  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  in  Europe  and  An^nca,  from  approximately  1900  to 
the  present. 

ARTH  378  Special  Topics  for  Honors  Students  (3)  Prerequisites: 

admission  to  art  history  honors  and  permission  of  department  For 
ARTH  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Wrrting  of  a  research 
paper.  With  an  instructor's  permission  work  may  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  a  graduate  colloquium  or  seminar. 

ARTH  379  Honors  Thesis  (3-6)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  art 
history  honors  and  permission  of  departnf>ent  For  ARTH  majors 
only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Research  and  writing  of  an  honors 
thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

ARTH  380  Masterpieces  of  Painting  (3)  No  credit  toward  the 
major  can  be  received  for  this  course.  Formerly  ARTH  320. 
Selected  masterworks  of  painting,  revealing  the  creative  process, 
artistic  personality,  and  cultural  context  of  these  worl'.s. 

ARTH  381  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  (3)  No  credit  toward  the 
major  can  be  received  for  this  course.  Formerly  ARTH  330. 
Selected  masterworks  of  sculpture,  revealing  the  creative  process, 
artistic  personality,  and  cultural  context  of  these  works. 

ARTH  382  Masterpieces  of  Architecture  (3)  No  credit  toward  the 
major  can  be  received  for  this  course.  Formerly  ARTH  340. 
Selected  masterworks  of  architecture,  revealing  the  creative 
process,  artistic  personally,  and  cultural  context  of  these  works. 

ARTH  390  Art  Of  Chha  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  406.  A  chronotogical 
survey  of  Chinese  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  applied  arts. 


ARTH  395  Art  of  Japan  (3)  Fornwrfy  ARTH  407.  A  chronological 
survey  of  Japanese  painting,  scutture.  architecture,  and  the 
applied  arts. 

ARTH  400  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology  (3)  Fomierty  ARTH  404. 
Sites  and  monuments  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
minor  arts  of  ancient  Egypt  from  earliest  times  through  the  Roman 
conquest.  Emphasis  on  the  pharaonic  pertod. 

ARTH  401  Aegean  Art  and  Archaeology  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  404. 
Sites  and  monurT>ents  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
minor  arts  ctf  Crete,  the  Cycladic  islands,  and  the  Greek  manland 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the  Mycenaean  empire. 

ARTH  402  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology  (3)  Sites  and  monuments 
of  palntng.  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  the 
Geometric  through  the  Hellenistic  period  with  emphasis  on 
mainland  Greece  in  the  Anshatc  and  Classical  penods. 

ARTH  403  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology  (3)  Sites  and  monuments 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  the 
earliest  times  through  the  third  century  A.D,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Italian  peninsula  from  the  Etruscan  penod  throu^  that  of  Impertai 
Rome. 

ARTH  405  Late  Roman  and  Earty  Christian  Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH 
410.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  the 
early  third  century  through  the  sixth  century  A.D. 

ARTH  406  Byzantine  Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  411.  Painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  the  seventh 
century  to  1453  A.D. 

ARTH  410  Earty  Medieval  Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  412.  Painting. 

sculpture  and  architecture  in  Westem  Europe,  ca.  500-1150. 

ARTH  411  Cothlc  Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  413.  Painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  in  Westem  Europe,  ca.  1150-1400. 

ARTH  415  Italian  RenaUsance  Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  424. 
Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  and  socteenth 

centunes. 

ARTH  418  Special  Problems  In  Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Focus  upon  Aspects  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  Renassance. 

ARTH  420  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth-Century  Northern  European 

Art  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  416.  The  art  of  northern  Europe  with  an 
emphasis  on  painting  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 

ARTH  425  Sixteenth-Century  Northern  European  Painting  (3) 

Formerly  ARTH  417.  Painting  m  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
Low  Countries  dunng  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

ARTH  426  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Sculpture  In  Northern 
Europe  {3)  Sculpture  in  France.  Germany.  England,  and  the  Low 
Countries  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

ARTH  430  Seventeenth-Century  European  Art  (3)  Painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  concentrating  on  Italy.  Spam.  France. 

and  England. 

ARTH  435  Seventeenth-Century  Art  In  the  Netherlands  (3) 

Formerly  ARTH  431.  Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in 

seventeenth-century  Netherlands. 

ARTH  443  El^teenth-Century  European  Art  (3)  Rom  ^e  Rococo 
to  Neo-classicism.  matot  developments  m  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  landscape  garden  in  eighteenth-century  France. 
England.  Italy.  Span,  and  Gernwny. 

ARTH  444  British  Painting,  Hogarth  to  the  Pi»4t^«entas  (3)  A 

survey  of  British  painting  focusing  on  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
native  school  in  the  genres  of  history  painting,  narrative  subjects, 
portraiture,  sporting  art,  and  landscape. 

ARTH  445  NInetaonth-Century  European  Art  to  1850  (3)  Formerly 

ARTH  440.  The  n«i(or  trer>ds  from  Neo-Classicism  to  Romanticism 
m  panting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Europe. 

ARTH  446  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art  from  1850  (3) 

Formerly  ARTH  441.  The  major  trends  from  Realism  through 
Impressionism  to  Symbolism  and  Art  Nouveau.  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture. 

ARTH  453  History  of  American  Art  to  1878  (3)  Pamting. 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  decorative  arts  in  North  Amenca  from 
the  colonial  penod  to  1876. 

ARTH  454  NIneUenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Sculpture  (3) 

Trends  in  sculpture  from  Neo-C  lassie  ism  to  the  present 

ARTH  456  TWent»ettvC«Ttury  Art  to  1945  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  450. 
Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Europe  and  Amenca  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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ARTH  45«  TwwittottvCwitury  Art  from  194S  (3)  Fotmorty  ARTH 
4bl  Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  m  Europe  and  Anionca 
from  1945  to  thp  prpient. 

ARTH  4S7  Htatory  of  Ptiotof  raphy  (3)  Fomwrly  ARTH  452.  History 
of  prMtography  a&  art  from  its  inception  tn  1839  to  tfte  present. 

ARTH  4e0  AiTwrlean  Art  SIno*  1876  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  477. 
Paintir^.  sculpture,  archttecture.  and  the  decoratrve  arts  in  North 
America  after  1876. 

ARTH  462  Tw*ntl«th-C*ntury  BiMk  Anwrtean  Aft  (3)  Formerly 
AATH  474.  The  visual  arts  of  Black  Anwncans  in  the  twentieth 
century.  ifKluding  crafts  and  docorativo  arts. 

ARTH  466  Famlnlst  P«npect»v«  on  Worrton  tn  Art  (3)  Principal 
focus  on  European  and  Anwncan  women  artists  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  in  the  context  of  the  ni»w  scholarship  on  women. 

ARTH  470  Latin  Anwrtcan  Art  and  Archaeology  bofora  1500  (3) 

Pre-HispanK  pamting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  wrth  a  focus  on 
the  maior  arrhaoologKal  monuments  of  Mgikco. 


ARTH  471  Latin  Amarkan  Ait  and  Archaeology  aftar  1500  (3) 

The  effect  of  mingling  European  visual  ideas  with  pre-Hispanic 
traditions.  The  formation  of  Latin  American  colonial  art  How  nat^e 
Amencan  people  transformed  European  ideas  and  fomns. 

ARTH  475  Anclant  Art  of  Afrka  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  462.  Art  of  the 
AfTKan  continent  from  rock  art  through  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
cultural  meaning  of  painting,  sculpture,  archrtecture.  and  artifacts 
from  nwjor  archoological  srtes. 

ARTH  476  LMng  Art  of  Africa  (3)  Formerly  ARTH  463.  Art  styles 
among  the  segmentary,  centralised  and  nomadic  people  of  Africa. 
The  iconography  and  function  of  their  art  and  its  relationship  to 
their  vanous  societies,  cufts  and  ceremonies. 

ARTH  483  Structurs  and  Analysis  of  Art  (3)  Basic  concepts  of 
structuralism  applied  to  the  analysis  of  art.  Visual  examples. 
Including  photography,  cartoons,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
emphasize  the  underlying  logic  of  nan-atrve  thenws  in  Western  art 
ranging  from  the  time  of  Gtotto  to  the  present. 

ARTH  489  Special  Topics  In  Art  History  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 

ARTH  490  Chinese  Palnttng  (3)  Chir>ese  painting  history  from  the 
second  century  B.C.  through  the  twentieth  century,  covering 
cultural,  stylistic  and  theoretical  aspects. 

ARTH  495  Japanese  Painting  (3)  Fomierly  ARTH  405.  Japanese 
panting  from  the  sixth  throu^  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
Buddhist  icon  pamttng.  narrative  scrolls,  and  Zen-related  ink 
paint)  ng. 

ARTH  496  Directed  Studies  ht  Art  History  I  (2-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  if  content  differs.  Junior 

standing. 

ARTH  499  Directed  Studtes  In  Art  History  II  <2-3) 

ARTT  —  Art  Studio 

ARTT  100  Two  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  onfy  one  of  the  following;  ARTT  100,  ARTS  100.  OESN  101.  or 
APDS  101,  Formerly  ARTS  100.  Principles  and  elements  of 
pictorial  space  examined  through  the  manipulation  and 
organization  of  vanous  matenals. 

ARTT  HO  Elements  of  Drawing  I  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Formerly  ARTS  110.  Media  and  related  techniques  to  depict 
stilMife.  figure  and  nature. 

ARTT  150  Introduction  to  Art  Theory  (3)  Examination  of 
contemporary  art;  review  of  global,  philosophic  and  critical 
positions  by  the  examination  of  works  of  art. 

ARTT  200  Thme  Dimensional  Art  Fundamentals  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT 
100.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ARTT  200. 
ARTS  200.  DESN  102.  or  APDS  102.  Formerly  ARTS  200.  Three- 
dimensional  form  and  space  examined  through  the  manipulation 
and  organizaton  of  vanous  matenals. 

ARTT  208  Intermediate  Special  Topics  In  Art  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  110;  and  ARTT  200. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly  ARTS  208. 
Development  of  students  work  on  an  intermediate  studio  level 
within  the  context  of  a  special  topic. 

ARTT  210  Elements  of  Drawing  H  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  110.  Formerly  ARTS  210.  Continuation  of 
ARTT  110  with  additional  emphasis  on  pictonal  space. 

ARTT  260  Elements  of  Design  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  100  and  ARTT  200.  Investigation  of 


basic  dosign  principles  and  methods.  Introduction  to  basic 
typography,  layout,  illustration,  exhibit  design  and  product/ 
package  design. 

ARTT  320  Elements  of  Painting  {3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 

week.  Prorequisito:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS  320.  BasK  tools  and 
language  of  painting.  Oil  and/or  watef-based  paints. 

ARTT  330  EtomanU  of  Sculpture:  Metal  Casting  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  200:  and  ARTT  210. 
Formerly  ARTS  330.  Basic  sculptural  lochniquos  and  processes 
related  to  metal  casting. 

ARTT  331  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Steel  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  200:  and  ARTT  210,  Basic 
techniques  related  to  steel  fabncated  sculpture:  torch  cutting  and 
welding,  arc  welding,  hot  forging. 

ARTT  332  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Stone  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  200;  and  ARTT  210. 
Formerly  ARTT  335.  Basic  sculptural  techniques  and  processes 
using  stone  and  related  matenals. 

ARTT  333  ElemenU  of  Sculpture:  Wood  and  MUed  Media  (3)  Six 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pro  requisites;  ARTT  200;  and  ARTT 
210.  Basic  sculptural  techniques  and  processes  using  wood  and 
mixed  media. 

ARTT  334  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Construction  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS  334. 
Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  metals,  plastics, 
fiberglass  and  wood  construction. 

ARTT  340  Elements  of  Prtntmakhg:  IntagHo  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS  340. 
Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  etching,  aquatint  and 
drypoint. 

ARTT  341  Elements  of  Prlntmaklng:  Woodcut  and  Relief  (3)  Six 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly 
ARTS  341.  Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  woodcuts. 
Iinocuts  and  other  relief  media. 

ARTT  342  Elements  of  Prlntmaklng:  Collagraphy  (3)  Six  hours  of 
leboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS  342. 
Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  collagraph  pnnting. 

ARTT  343  Elements  of  Prlntmaklng:  Screen  Prlntbig  (3)  Six  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS 
343.  Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  sehgraph  and 
silkscreen  pnntmg. 

ARTT  344  Elements  of  Prtntmaking:  Lithography  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Formerly  ARTS  344. 
Basic  techniques  and  pnacesses  related  to  drawing,  preparing  and 
pnnting  images  on  lithograph  stones  or  plates. 

ARTT  351  Elements  of  Graphic  Design  (3)  Sa  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  250.  Introduction  to  corporate 
Identity,  institutional,  visual  communication. logo  .  mutthpage 
collateral  publication,  super  graphics  and  marketing  graphics. 

ARTT  352  Three-Dlmenslonal  Design  Application  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  250.  Graphic  design  and 
color  concepts  applied  to  three-dimensional  objects  and 
architectural  environments. 

ARTT  404  Experiments  In  Visual  Processes  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  220  or  ARTT  330  or  ARTT 
340.  Formerly  ARTS  404.  Investigation  and  execution  of  process 
onented  art.  Group  and  individual  experimental  projects. 

ARTT  418  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ARTT  210.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Formerly  ARTS 
418.  Original  compositions  from  the  figure  and  nature, 
supplemented  by  problems  of  personal  and  expressive  drawing. 

ARTT  428  Painting  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ARTT  320.  Repeat*le  to  12  credits.  Formerly  ARTS 
428.  Onginal  compositions  based  upon  nature,  figure,  still  life  and 
expressive  painting  emphasizing  development  of  personal 
directions. 

ARTT  438  Sculpture  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites;  one  300-lwel  sculpture  course;  and  pemiission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Formerly  ARTS  438. 
Continuation  of  300-level  elements  of  sculpture  courses  with 
emphasis  on  developing  personal  directions  in  chosen  media. 

ARTT  448  Prlntmaklng  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  one  300-level  pnntmaking  course:  and  permission 
of  department.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Formerly  ARTS  448. 
Continuation  of  300-level  elements  of  pnntmaking  courses  with 
emphasis  on  developing  personal  direcbons  in  chosen  media. 

ARTT  449  Advanced  Photography  (3)  Sn  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  353.  Repeatable  to  12  credits  if  content 


differs.  Advanced  photographic  techniques  and  theory.  Digital 
photography,  image  and  text,  non-silver  photography,  instant 
photography,  color  photograpriy  and  other  special  tools. 

ARTT  456  Qraphlc  Design  and  llluitratlon  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  waok.  Prerequisites:  ARTT  350  and  ARTT  351. 
Repoatable  to  12  crodits  if  content  differs.  Advanced  techniques 
and  theory  of  graphic  design  and  illustration.  Image  and  text, 
poster,  magazine,  film,  and  television  graphics,  propaganda 
symt»lism  included. 

ARTT  459  Three-dmenslonal  Deal^  (3)  Sa  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  ARTT  352.  Repeatable  to  12  credits  if 
content  differs.  Advanced  techniques  and  theory  of  product  design, 
furniture  design,  exhibit  design  and  package  design. 

ARTT  460  Seminar  In  Art  Theory  <3)  Senior  standing.  Explorotton 
of  relationship  between  content  and  processes  of  art  in  a 
contemporary  multxulturai  context 

ARTT  461  Reading!  In  Art  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and  critical 
analysts  in  contemporary  art 

ARTT  462  Artist's  Survhral  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  or  permission  of  department.  Business  aspects  of  being 
an  artist  with  emphasis  on  startup  and  maintaining  a  professional 
career. 

ARTT  463  Principles  and  Theory:  Afr1cw>Wkmertcan  Art  (3)  Not 

open  to  students  who  have  completed  ARTH  474.  Formerly  ARTH 
474.  Pnnciples  basic  to  the  establishment  of  aesthetic  theones 
common  to  an  ethnic  or  minority  art  examined  through  the  works 
of  art  by  Amencans  of  African  ancestry. 

ARTT  468  Seminar  on  the  Interrelationship  between  Art  and  Art 
Theory  {3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerty  ARTS  468.  The  relationship 
between  a  student  s  work  and  the  theoretical  context  of 
contemporary  art. 

ARTT  476  Papermaking  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  (f 
content  differs.  Traditional  and  contemporary  Western 
papermaking  techniques  with  emphasis  on  creatrve  approaches 
and  continued  individual  artistic  growth. 

ARTT  489  Advanced  Special  Topics  In  Art  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  rf  content  differs.  Formerly  ARTS  489. 
Development  of  students  vrork  on  an  advanced  studio  level  wrthin 
the  context  of  a  special  topic. 

ARTT  496  Directed  Studies  In  Studio  Art  (2-3)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  department  For  advanced  students.  Repeatable  If 
content  differs.  Formerly  ARTS  498. 

ASTR  —  Astronomy 

ASTR  100  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  Credit  for  ASTT^  100 
cannot  be  obtained  after,  or  simultaneously  with,  receiving  credit 
for  any  astronomy  course  numbered  150  or  h^her.  An  elementary 
course  in  descnptive  astronomy,  especially  appropnate  for  non- 
science  students.  Sun.  moon,  planets,  stars  and  nebulae, 
galaKies,  evolution. 

ASTH  101  General  Astronomy  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture,  two 
hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  ASTR  100  or  any 
astronomy  course  numbered  higher  than  100.  Descriptive 
astronomy,  appropriate  for  non-science  majors.  Sun.  moon, 
planets,  stars,  nebulae,  galaxies  and  evolution.  Laboratory 
exercises  include  use  of  photographic  material,  computer 
simulations  and  observir\g  sessions  rf  weather  permits. 


ASTR  110  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Pre-  or  corequisite;  ASTR  100.  Exercises  include  use  of 
photographs  of  moon,  stars,  nebulae  and  galaxies  and  spectra: 
expenments  demonstrating  sctentrfic  concepts  used  in  astnsnomy. 
Daytjnw  and  ni^time  observations  rf  weather  permits.  Appropnate 
for  non-science  majors. 

ASTR  111  Observational  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Corequisite:  ASTR  100.  Single  evening 
laboratory  projects  plus  semester-long  observing  projects  involving 
work  both  in  and  out  of  class.  Lunar  surface  features:  the  night- 
tirT>e  sky:  changing  positions  of  sun.  moon,  and  planets;  stellar 
spectra;  observation  of  stars  and  nebulae  in  our  galaxy. 

ASTR  200  Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  161  or  PHYS  171.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ASTR  100  or  ASTR  200.  For  science, 
mathematics,  computer  science  and  engineering  majors  only. 
Qualitative  study  of  astronomy  including  exploration  of  the  solar 
system,  types  of  stars  and  galaxies  observed.  Mostly  stresses 
analysis  using  algebra.  Some  use  of  calculus  for  celestial 
mechanics  and  other  dynamical  problems. 
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ASTR  288  Sp«clal  Projects  In  Astronomy  (1*3)  Prerequisite:- 
permission  of  department  Repealable  to  6  credits.  Independent 
study,  short  research  projects,  tutorial  reading,  and  assisting  with 
faculty  research  and  teaching  under  special  supervision. 

ASTR  300  Stars  and  Stellar  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ASTR  100 
and  completion  of  University  Studies  requirement  in  the  natural 
sciences  or  permission  of  department.  Designed  pnmanly  for  non- 
physical-science  majors.  Study  of  stars-types,  properties, 
evolution,  and  distribution  in  space:  supernovae,  pulsars,  and 
black  holes. 

ASTR  310  Optical  Astronomy  Techniques  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  (PHYS 
273  and  PHYS  276)  or  |PHYS  263  and  PHYS  263A|  or  permission 
of  department.  For  ASTR  majors  only.  Introduction  to  current 
optical  observational  techniques,  with  bnef  coverage  of  infrared, 
ultraviolet  and  x-ray  techniques.  Statistics,  spherical  tngonometfy 
time,  catalogs,  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  telescopes, 
optical  instruments.  Effects  of  the  atmosphere.  Practical  work  at 
the  observatory  using  a  CCO  camera.  Some  night-time  observing 
sessions. 

ASTR  315  Navigation  (3)  Prerequisite:  plane  trigonometry.  Theory 
and  practice  of  navigation  without  landnnarks,  with  emphasis  on 
celestial  ncn/igation  and  some  discussion  of  electronic  navigation. 
Spherical  trigonometry  as  necessary.  Extensive  practical  work  at 
times  to  be  an^anged. 

ASTR  330  Solar^ystam  Astronomy  (3)  Prerequisite:  ASTR  100 
and  completion  of  University  Studies  requirement  in  the  natural 
science  or  permission  of  department.  Designed  pnmanfy  for  non- 
physical-science  majors.  The  structure  of  planets  and  of  their 
atmospheres,  the  nature  of  comets,  astenods.  and  satellites. 
Comparison  of  various  theories  for  the  ongin  of  the  solar  system. 
Emphasis  on  a  description  of  recent  data  and  interpretation. 

ASTR  340  Cosmology  (3)  Prerequisites:  ASTR  101  or  ASTR  100 
and  completion  of  the  CORE  Distributive  Studies  requirement  in 
Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  or  the  USP  natural  sciences 
requirement;  or  permission  of  department.  Designed  for  non- 
physical  sciences  ma)ors.  A  study  of  our  progression  of  knowledge 
about  the  universe.  Topics  include:  early  cosmological  models. 
geocentric  vs.  heliocentric  theory,  curvature  of  space,  Hubble's 
Law,  Big  Bang  Theory,  microwave  background  radiation,  evolution 
of  stars  and  galaxies,  dark  matter,  active  galaxies,  quasars  and 
the  future  of  the  universe. 

ASTR  350  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  (4)  Prerequisites:  ASTR 
200  and  (PHYS  272  or  PHYS  282  or  PHYS  142)  or  permission  of 
department.  Corequisite:  PHYS  293  or  PHYS  263.  Topics  in 
astronomy  with  emphasis  on  physical  concepts.  Stellar  spectra, 
stellar  evolution  and  collapsed  objects,  ionized  nebulae,  molecular 
clouds  and  star  formation,  stellar  dynamics,  cosmology. 

ASTR  360  Life  In  the  Untverse  (3)  Prerequisite:  ASTR  100  and 
completion  of  Univei^ity  Studies  requirement  m  the  natural 
science  or  permission  of  department.  Designed  pnmanly  for  non- 
physical  science  majors.  Study  of  the  astronomical  perspectwe  on 
the  conditions  for  the  origin  and  existence  of  life.  Communication 
with  extraterrestrial  life. 

ASTR  398  Special  Topics  In  Astronomy  (3)  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  This  course  is  designed  pnmanly  for  students  not 
majonng  in  astronomy  and  is  suitable  for  nonscience  students.  It 
will  concentrate  study  in  some  limited  field  in  astronomy  which  will 
vary  from  semester  to  semester.  Possible  subjects  for  study  are 
the  solar  system,  extragalactic  astronomy  and  cosmology,  the 
inconstant  l 


ASTR  399  Honors  Seminar  (1-16)  Enrollment  Is  limited  to 
students  admitted  to  the  honors  program  in  astronomy.  Credit 
according  to  work  done. 

ASTR  400  Stellar  Astrophysics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ASTR  350. 
Corequisite:  PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421.  Radiation  processes  in  stars 
and  interstellar  space,  stellar  atmospheres,  stellar  structure  and 
evolution. 

ASTR  410  Radio  Astronomy  Techniques  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  |PHYS 
273  and  PHYS  276)  or  (PHYS  263  and  PHYS  263A)  or  permission 
of  department.  Introduction  to  cun'ent  observational  techniques  in 
radio  astronomy.  The  radio  sky,  coordinates  and  catalogs,  antenna 
theory.  Fourier  transforms,  interferometry  and  arrays,  aperture 
synthesis,  radio  detectors.  Practical  work  at  observatory  with  a 
two-element  interferometer. 

ASTR  420  Introduction  to  Galactic  Research  (3)  Prerequisite: 

PHYS  272  and  ASTR  350  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
department  Methods  of  galactic  research,  stellar  motions, 
clusters  of  stars,  evolution  of  the  galaxy,  study  of  our  own  and 
nearby  galaxies. 

ASTR  430  The  Solar  System  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  246  and 
either  PHYS  263  or  PHYS  273.  or  permission  of  department.  The 


structure  of  planetary  atmospheres,  radiative  transfer  in  planetary 
atmospheres,  remote  sensing  of  planetary  surfaces,  interior 
structure  of  planets.  Structure  of  comets.  Brief  discussions  of 
asteroids,  satellite  systems,  and  solar  system  evolution.  Intended 
for  students  majoring  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences. 

ASTR  440  Introduction  to  Extra-Galactic  Astronomy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  272  and  ASTR  350  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  department.  Properties  of  normal  and  peculiar 
galCKies.  including  radio  galaxies  and  quasars:  expansion  of  the 
universe  and  cosmology. 

ASTR  450  Celestial  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  410  or 
permission  of  department.  Celestial  mechanics,  orbit  theory, 
equations  of  motion. 

ASTR  496  Special  Problems  In  Astronomy  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
major  in  physics  or  astronomy  or  permission  of  department. 
Research  or  special  study.  Credit  according  to  work  done. 

BCHM  —  Biochemistry 

BCHM  261  ElemenU  of  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM  104 
or  CHEM  233  or  CHEM  235.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  BCHM  461.  For  undergraduate  students  who  desire  a 
one-semester  biochemistry  course  rather  than  a  two-semester 
sequence.  Basic  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  most  molecules  of 
biological  importance. 

BCHM  361  Origins  of  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  any 
distnbutive  studies  course  in  chemistry  or  any  of  the  biological 
sciences.  The  development  of  our  understanding  of  life  processes. 
Emphasis  on  a  consideration  of  ideas  and  findings  that  ha/e  ted  to 
diseases,  hormonal  mechanisms,  photosynthesis  and  genetic 
engineenng.  Intended  for  non-science  majors. 

BCHM  399  Undergraduate  Research  In  Biochemistry  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Junior  standing. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Basic  biochemical 
research  conducted  under  tJie  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

BCHM  461  BlochemUtry  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM  243  or  CHEM 
245.  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  general  biochemistry.  The 
chemistry  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  nucleic  acids, 
and  proteins. 


BCHM  464  Biochemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Six  hours  of  laboratory 

per  week.  Corequisite:  BCHM  462. 

BCHM  465  Biochemistry  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  BCHM  462.  An 
advanced  course  in  biochemistry. 

BIOL  — Biology 

BIOL  101  Concepts  of  Biology  (3)  An  introductory  lecture  course 
for  the  non-science  major  emphasizing  the  fundamental  processes 
and  interdependence  of  living  organisms  and  the  biological 
implications  associated  with  human  influence  in  the  biological 
world.  This  course  will  not  count  toward  graduation  requirements 
for  any  student  in  the  College  of  Life  Sciences  or  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

BIOL  102  Laboratory  In  Biology  (1)  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  BIOL  101.  A  course  designed  for  non- 
science  students  to  illustrate  the  concepts  underlying  the 
organization  and  interrelationships  of  living  organisms.  This  course 
will  not  count  toward  graduation  requirements  for  any  student  in 
the  College  of  Life  Sciences  or  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

BIOL  105  Principles  of  Biology  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  For  science  majors.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BIOL  101,  BOTN  101. 
ZOOL  101.  BIOL  105.  Basic  principles  of  biology  with  special 
emphasis  on  cellular  and  molecular  biology. 

BIOL  106  Principles  of  Biology  II  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  For 
science  majors.  Basic  pnnciples  of  biology  with  special  emphasis 
on  oiganismic,  ecological  and  evolutionary  biology. 

BIOL  124  Cosmic  Evolution  (3)  Appropriate  for  non-science 
students.  The  cun'ent  scientific  thinking  on  the  sequence  of  events 
from  the  origin  of  the  universe  to  the  appearance  of  humans. 
Empfhasis  on  chemical  and  biological  evolution. 

BIOL  222  Principles  of  Genetics  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites:  BIOL 
105;  and  CHEM  103.  Corequisite:  CHEM  113  or  CHEM  104. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ZOOL  213. 
HORT  274.  or  ANSC  201.  Principles  and  mechanisms  of  heredity 
and  gene  expression.  Considers  plant,  animal,  and  microbial 
organisms. 

BIOL  322  Eukaryotic  Genetics  Laboratory  (2)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  BIOL  222  or  equivalent  Also  offered  as  ZOOL  322. 


Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  foltowing:  ZOOL  213.  BIOL 
322  or  ZOOL  322.  Expenments  using  lower  and  higher  eukaryotes 
will  be  done  by  students.  Exercises  will  apply  the  genetic  concepts 
underlying  Mendelianand  chromosomal  theory  of  heredity;  gene- 
environment  interactions  and  the  induction  and  detection  of 
mutations.  Major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  data  as  welt  as  clanty  and  completeness  of  the 
laboratory  records. 

BIOL  396  Honors   Research   Problems   In   Biology   (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Participation  in  the  General  Honors  Program  and/or 
the  General  Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program.  Repeatdsle  to  6 
credits.  Research  in  biology  under  the  direction  and  close 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

BIOL  399  Honors  Seminar  In  Biology  (1)  Prerequisite: 
Participation  in  the  General  Honors  Program  and/or  the  General 
Biological  Science  Honors  Program,  and  previous  or  concurrent 
enrollment  in  BIOL  398,  Repeatable  to  2  credfts.  Discussion  and 
presentation  of  special  topics,  current  literature,  problems  and 
prepress  in  all  areas  of  biological  research. 

BIOL  469  Topics  In  BIdlogy  for  Secondary  and  Middle  School 
Teachers  (1-6)  Prerequisites:  Teacher  certification,  at  least  two 
years  of  high  school  and/or  middle  school  science  teaching 
experience  and  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  12 
credits  if  content  differs.  An  examination  of  selected  topics  in  the 
biological  sciences  conducted  through  lecture/discussion, 
laboratory  expenmentation,  and  field  research. 

BIOL  495  Global  Greenhouse  Effect  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  discussion/recitfltion  per  week.  Prerequisrtes:  BIOL 
105;  and  BIOL  106..  For  students  majonng  in  the  College  of  Life 
Sciences.  College  of  Agnculture  and  College  of  Education  only.  90 
semester  hours.  Senior  standing.  An  interdisciplinary  investigation 
of  global  greenhouse  warming  -  its  causes,  probable 
consequences,  and  ways  to  deal  virith  it  in  the  next  100  years. 

BIOM  —  Biometrics 

BIOM  301  Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  115.  Descriptive  statistics,  introduction  to  probability. 
sampling,  confidence  interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing, 
simple  regression  and  correlation.  Emphasis  on  simple 
applications  of  statistical  techniques  and  interpretation  of 
statistical  results. 

BIOM  401  Blostatlstlcs  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour 
of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOM  301. 
Descriptive  statistics,  probability  models  useful  in  biology, 
expectations,  hypothesis  testing,  goodness  of  fit  tests,  central 
limit  theorem,  point  and  interval  estimates,  analysis  of  variance, 
regression,  correlation,  sampling,  rank  tests.  Emphasis  on  the 
uses  and  the  limitations  of  these  methods  in  biology. 

BIOM  405  Computer  Applications  In  Biometrics  (1)  Tvra  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Corequisite:  BIOM  401.  An  introduction  to 
computer  usage  in  statistical  analyses.  Topics  include  file 
manipulation,  formatting  data,  transformations,  descriptive 
statistics,  graphical  displays  of  data,  and  several  introductory 
inferential  statistical  procedures. 

BMGT  —  Business  and  Management 

BMGT  110  Introduction  to  Business  and  Management  (3)  Not 

open  to  BMGT  students  who  have  completed  56  or  more  credit 
hours.  All  others  may  take  it  anytime.  A  survey  of  the  field  of 
business,  including  its  environment,  organization,  overall  and 
functional  management  and  current  issues  and  developments. 

BMGT  190  Introduction  to  Design  and  Quality  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  College.  Also  offered  as  ENES  190.  Exposes 
engineenng  and  business  students  to  the  pnnciples  of  total 
quality,  using  experiential  team  learning  and  technology  aided 
approaches.  The  first  of  four  courses  in  total  quality. 


BMGT  220  Principles  of  Accourrtlng  I  (3)  Sophomore  standing. 
Basic  theory  and  techniques  of  contemporary  financial  accounting. 
Includes  the  accounting  cycle  and  the  preparation  of  financial 
statennents  for  single  owner  and  partnership  forms  of  business 
organizations  operating  as  service  companies  or  merchandisers. 

BMGT  221  Principles  of  Accounting  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 

220.  Basic  theory  and  techniques  of  accounting  for  managerial 
decision  making,  involves  the  introduction  of  the  corporation  and 
manufactunng  operations.  Includes  cost-volume-profit  analysis  and 
capital  budgeting.  Introduces  the  topics  of  income  taxation  and 
International  accounting. 

BMGT  230  Business  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATVl  220.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  BMGT  231.  ENEE  324.  or 
STAT  400.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
AREC  484.  BIOM  301,  BMGT  230.  CNEC  400.  ECON  321,  EDMS 
451,  GEOG  305,  GVPT  422.  PSYC  200.  SOCY  201.  URSP  350.  or 
TEXT  400.  Introductory  course  in  probabilistic  and  statistical 
concepts  including  descriptive  statistics,  set-theoretic 
development  of  probability,  the  properties  of  discrete  and 
continuous  random  variables,  sampling  theory,  estimation. 
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hypotftests  testing,  rogrossion.  docisnn  thoory  and  Iho  application 
of  thoso  concepts  to  problem  solving  in  busino&s  and 
managomont.  This  courso  doos  not  moot  roquiroments  for 
managomont  science  and  statistics  nui|ors. 

BMQT  291  Statistical  Mod«ts  For  Buslnass  (3)  Proroquisito: 
MATH  141  or  pom^ission  of  doportntont  For  managomont  science 
and  statistics  majors.  Crodit  will  bo  grantod  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  BMGT  231.  ENEE  324.  or  STAT  400.  An  introductory 
coulee  in  statistical  concepts  including  probability  from  a  naivo  sot 
trieory  approach,  random  variables  and  thoir  proportios,  and  the 
probability  distributions  of  selected  discroto  and  continuous 
random  variables.  Tho  concepts  of  sampling,  sampling 
distrbutlons.  and  tho  application  of  these  concepts  to  estimation 
and  hypothesis  testing  are  included  as  arc  bnof  sun/eys  of  tho 
rogrosston  and  anova  models. 

BMGT  290  Mattiods  for  Measuring  Quality  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
190  or  ENES  190.  Also  offered  as  ENES  380.  Provides 
onglneering  and  business  students  an  understanding  of  the  need 
and  use  of  measurement  techniques  that  load  to  continuous 
improvement.  The  second  course  of  four  courses  in  total  quality. 

BMQT  301  Introduction  to  Mwagemofrt  Information  Systams  (3) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231.  Management  information 
systems  for  business  majors.  Baste  concepts  in  the  principles  of 
computer  systems  and  their  use  in  a  business  organization  in 
support  of  business  functions  in  a  microcomputer  environment. 

BMGT  302  Programming  for  Buslna&s  Information  Systems  (3) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  BMGT  301.  COBOL  programming  course  for  decision 
and  information  science  majors.  Concepts  in  structured 
programming,  data  structures,  file  structures  andalgonthm 
development. 

BMGT  310  Intermediate  Accounting  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
221.  Comprehensive  analysis  of  financial  accounting  topics 
related  to  financial  statement  preparation  and  external  reporting. 


BMGT  321  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisrte:  BMGT  221.  A  study 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  product  costing  and  cost  analysis  for 
management  planning  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role 
of  the  accountant  in  organizational  management,  analysis  of  cost 
behavior,  standard  cost,  budgeting,  responsibilfty  accounting  and 
relevant  costs  for  decision  making. 

BMGT  323  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  221. 
Introduction  to  federal  income  taxation  of  individuals.  Examination 
of  tax  laws  by  use  of  illustrative  examples  and  problems. 

BMGT  326  Accounting  System*  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  301: 
and  BMGT  321.  A  study  of  the  control  aspects  of  accounting 
systems.  Topics  include:  standard  setting;  administrative, 
operational,  and  secunty  controls:  cost  effectiveness  of  systems; 
audit  implications  of  a  computer-based  information  e 


BMGT  332  Operations  Research  For  Management  Decisions  (3) 
Prerequisite:  BMGT  230.  Surveys  the  philosophy,  techniques,  and 
applications  of  operations  research  to  managerial  decision 
making.  The  course  is  designed  pnmarity  for  students  not  majonng 
in  management  science  or  statistics.  Techniques  covered  include 
Imear  programming,  transportation  and  assignment  models, 
Markov  processes,  inventory  and  queueing  models.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  formulating  and  solving  decision  problems  in  the 
functional  areas  of  management 

BMGT  340  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  221;  and 
{BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231).  The  principles  and  practices  involved  in 
the  organization,  financing,  and  rehabilitation  of  business 
enterpnses:  the  various  types  of  secunties  and  their  use  in  raising 
funds,  apportioning  income,  risk,  and  control;  intercorporate 
relations;  and  new  developments.  Emphasis  on  solution  of 
problems  of  financial  policy  faced  by  management 

BMGT  343  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  340.  An 
introduction  to  financial  investments.  Topics  include  securities  and 
secunties  markets;  investment  risks,  returns,  and  constraints; 
portfolio  policies;  and  instrtutional  investment  policies. 

BMGT  350   Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or  ECON  205.  An  introductory  course  in 
the  field  of  marketing.  Its  purpose  ts  to  give  a  general 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  forces  operating, 
institutions  employed,  and  methods  followed  in  marketing 
agricultural  products,  natural  products,  sen/Ices  and  manufactured 
goods. 

BMQT  3S3  Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  220:  and 
BMGT  350.  Retail  store  organization,  location,  layout  and  store 
policy;  pncing  policies,  pnce  lines,  brands,  credit  policies,  records 
as  a  guide  to  buying;  purchasing  methods;  supervision  of  selling; 
training  and  supervision  of  retail  sales  force;  and  administrative 
problems. 


BMGT  3S4  Promotion  Management  (3)  Pn^roquisitu:  BMGT  350 
Tho  use  of  advortising,  personal  soiling,  sales  promotions,  and 
othor  methods  in  marketing  programs.  Case  studios  in  tho  use 
and  coordinabon  of  demand  stimulation  methods,  analysis  and 
planning  Rosoarch,  testing  and  statistical  control  of  promotional 
activities. 

BMGT  360  Human  Resource  Management  (3)  Tho  basic  course 
in  human  resource  management  includes  manpower  planning, 
rocmitment  selection,  development,  compensation,  and  appraisal 
of  employees.  Exploros  the  impact  of  scientific  managomont  and 
hoso  functions. 


BMGT  362  Labor  Relations  {3)  A  study  of  the  development  and 
methods  of  organized  groups  in  industry  with  reference  to  tho 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  An  economic  and  legal  analysis  of 
labor  union  and  employer  association  activities,  arbitration, 
mediation,  and  conciliation;  collective  bargaining,  trade 
agroomonts,  stnkos.  boycotts,  lockouts,  company  unions, 
employee  representation,  and  injunctions. 

BMGT  364  Management  and  Organization  Theory  (3)  The 

development  of  management  and  organization  theory,  nature  of 
the  management  process  and  function  and  its  future  development. 
The  role  of  the  manager  as  an  organizer  and  director,  the 
communication  process,  goals  and  rosponsibilites. 

BMGT  370  Introduction  to  Transportation  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or  ECON  205.  An  overview  of  the 
transportation  sector,  including  providers,  users  and  government 
agencies.  Examines  contemporary  public  policy  issues  such  as 
deregulation  along  with  managerial  strategies  in  transportation. 

BMGT  372  Introduction  to  Logistics  Management  (3)  The  study 
of  logistic  functions  of  business  involved  m  the  movement  and 
storage  of  supplies,  work-in-progress  and  finished  goods.  The 
tradeoffs  between  cost  and  service  and  the  purchase  and  supply 
of  raw  materials;  the  warehousing  and  control  of  inventory; 
industrial  packaging;  materials  handling  within  warehouses;  and 
the  distribution  of  finished  goods  to  customers  required  to 
minimize  costs,  maximize  profits  or  increase  customer  service 
levels. 

BMGT  380  Business  Law  I  (3)  Legal  aspects  of  business 
relationships.  Examination  of  torts  and  business  crimes,  contracts 
and  agency.  The  law  of  personal  property  and  bailment 
relationships.  Survey  of  public  policy  issues. 

BMGT  381  Business  Law  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  380  or 
permission  of  department.  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  including 
sales,  commercial  paper,  secured  transactions,  bulk  sales  and 
documents  of  title.  The  law  of  partnerships  and  corporations. 
Reorganization  and  liquidation  under  the  bankmptcy  laws.  The  law 
of  real  property,  landlord  and  tenant  relationships  and  decedents' 
estates. 

BMGT  385  Production  Management  (3)  Studies  the  operation  of 
a  manufacturing  enterprise,  concentrating  on  the  economies  of 
production.  Introduces  analytical  method  so  that  the  broad 
problem  areas  of  system  design,  operation  and  control  can  be 
based  upon  the  analytical  method. 

BMGT  390  Competing  on  Quality  In  a  Global  Economy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  290  or  ENES  380.  Also  offered  as  ENES  390. 
Examines  strategic  quality  management  in  a  globalized  setting. 
Global  marketing,  international  finance,  and  cross  cultural 
concepts  will  be  emphasized.  The  thinj  course  of  four  courses  in 
total  quality. 

BMGT  392  Introduction  to  International  Business  Management 
{3}  Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or  ECON  205.  A  study  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  environmental  factors  affecting  the 
mtemational  operations  of  U.S.  business  firms.  The  course  also 
covers  the  administrative  aspects  of  international  marketing. 
finance  and  management 

BMGT  393  Real  Estate  Principles  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or 
ECON  205.  The  nature  and  uses  of  real  estate,  real  estate  as  a 
business,  basic  principles,  construction  problems  and  home 
ownership,  city  planning,  and  public  control  and  ownership  of  real 
estate. 

BMGT  398  Individual  Study  In  Business  and  Management  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 

BMGT  402  Database  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  302. 
Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  database  management  systems. 
Relational  databases,  query  languages  and  design  will  be  covered. 
File-processing  techniques  are  examined. 

BMGT  403  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
302.  Techniques  and  tools  applicable  to  the  analysis  and  design 
of  computer-based  information  systems.  System  life  cycle, 
requirements  analysis,  logical  design  of  data  bases,  performance 
evaluation.  Emphasis  on  case  studies.  Project  required  that 
invotves  the  design,  analysis  and  implementation  of  an  information 
system. 


BMGT   404  Seminar   In   Decision   Support   Systems  (3) 

Proroquisito:  BMGT  302.  Design  of  computer  systems  to  solve 
business  problems  and  to  support  decision  nuiklng.  Hunwn  and 
organizational  factors  am  considorod.  Emphasis  on  case  studios. 

BMGT  405  Buslneet  Teleeommunleattons  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
302.  Concepts  of  business  data  communications  and  data 
procosslng.  Application  of  those  idoas  in  computer  networks, 
including  basic  principles  of  telecommunications  technology, 
computer  network  technology,  data  management  in  distnbutod 
database  systems  and  management  of  the  technical  and 
functional  components  of  tolecommunicalions  technology. 

BMQT  407  Info  Systems  Pro)acts  (3)  Proroquisito:  12  hours  of 
information  systems.  For  decision  and  information  sciences  nwjors 
only.  Senior  standing.  Senior  capstone  courso  for  the  decision  and 
information  sciences  ma)or.  Collected  knowledge  from  the  OlS 
courses  and  application  to  significant  problems  of  size  and 
complexity,  State-of-the-art  research  ideas  and  current  business 
and  industnal  practices  in  information  systen\s, 

BMGT  410  Fund  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  310.  An 
Introduction  to  the  fund-based  theory  and  practice  of  accounting  as 
applied  to  governmental  entities  and  not-for-profit  associations. 

BMGT  411  Ethics  and  Professionalism  In  Accounting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  311.  For  accounting  majors  only.  Senior 
standing.  Analysis  and  discussion  of  issues  relating  to  ethics  and 
professionalism  in  accounting. 

BMGT  417  Advanced  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT 
311:  and  BMGT  323.  Federal  taxation  of  corporations, 
partnerships,  fiduciaries,  and  gratuitous  transfers.  Tools  and 
techniques  of  tax  research  for  compliance  and  planning. 

BMGT  420  Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar  {3)  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  as  an  accounting  major  or  permission  of 
department  Enrollment  limited  to  upper  one-third  of  senior  class. 
Seminar  coverage  of  outstanding  current  non-text  literature, 
current  problems  and  case  studies  in  accounting. 

BMGT  422  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
311.  A  study  of  the  independent  accountant's  attest  function, 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  compliance  and 
substantive  tests,  and  report  forms  and  opinions. 

BMGT  424  Advanced  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  311. 
Advanced  accounting  theory  applied  to  specialized  topics  and 
current  problems.  Emphasis  on  consolidated  statements  and 
partnership  accounting. 

BMGT  426  Advanced  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
321.  Advanced  cost  accounting  with  emphasis  on  managerial 
aspects  of  internal  record-keeping  and  control  systems. 

BMGT  427  Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  422.  An  examination  and  in-depth  study  of 
special  auditing  topics  such  as  statistical  sampling,  professional 
ethics,  EDP  auditing,  legal  liability,  and  SEC  accounting. 

BMGT  430  Linear  Statistical  Models  In  Business  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231  or  permission  of  department.  Model 
building  involving  an  intensive  study  of  the  general  linear 
stochastic  model  and  the  applications  of  this  model  to  business 
problems.  The  model  is  denved  in  matrix  form  and  this  form  is 
used  to  analyze  both  the  regression  and  ANOVA  formulations  of 
the  general  linear  model. 

BMQT  431  Design  Of  SUtlstlcal  Experiments  In  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231.  Surveys  ANOVA  models, 
basic  and  advanced  expenmental  design  concepts.  Non-parametnc 
tests  and  correlations  are  emphasized.  Applications  of  these 
techniques  to  business  problems  in  pnmanly  the  marketing  and 
behavioral  sciences  are  stressed. 

BMGT  434  Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  220;  or  permission  of  department.  Primarily  for  students 
majoring  m  management  science  and  statistics.  Linear 
programming,  postoptjmality  analysis,  network  algorithms,  dynamic 
programming,  nonlinear  programming  and  single  variable 
minimization. 

BMGT  435  Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  231  or  pennission  of  department.  Statistical 
models  in  management.  Review  of  probability  theory.  Monte  Carlo 
methods,  discrete  event  simulation,  Markov  chains,  queueing 
analysis,  other  topics  depending  upon  time.  Guass.  a  hi^er-level 
computer  language,  will  be  introduced  in  the  class  and  the 
students  will  cany  out  various  exercises  using  this  language. 

BMGT  440  Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  340. 
Analysis  and  discussion  of  cases  and  readings  relating  to  financial 
decisions  of  the  firm.  The  application  of  finance  concepts  to  the 
solution  of  financial  problems  is  emphasized. 

BMGT  443  Security  Analysis  and  Valuation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  343.  Study  and  application  of  the  concepts,  methods, 
models,  and  empirical  findings  to  the  analysis,  valuation,  and 
selection  of  securities,  especially  common  stock. 
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BMGT  444  Futures  Contracts  and  Options  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
343.  The  institutional  features  and  economic  rationale  underlying 
markets  in  futures  and  options.  Hedging,  speculation,  stnjcture  of 
futures  pnces.  Interest  rate  futures,  efficiency  In  futures  markets, 
and  stock  and  commodtty  options. 

BMGT  445  Commercial  Bank  Management  (3)  Prerequisites: 
BMGT  340:  and  ECON  430.  Analysis  and  discussion  of  cases  and 
readings  in  commercial  bank  management.  The  loan  function  is 
emphasized;  also  the  management  of  liquidity  reserves, 
tnvestmenls  for  income,  and  source  of  funds.  Bank  objectives, 
functions,  policies,  organization,  structure,  services,  and 
regulation  are  considered. 

BMGT  446  International  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  340. 
Financial  management  from  the  perspective  of  the  multinational 
corporation.  Topics  covered  include  the  organization  and  functions 
of  foreign  exchange  and  international  capital  markets,  international 
capital  budgeting,  financing  foreign  trade  and  designing  a  global 
financing  strategy,  Emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  how  to  manage 
exchange  and  political  nsks  while  maxtmixmg  benefits  from  global 
opportunity  sets  faced  by  the  fimn. 

BMGT  451  Consumer  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  350. 
Recommended:  PSYC  100;  and  PSYC  221.  Not  open  to  students 
who  ha/e  completed  CNEC  437.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  BMGT  451  or  CNEC  437.  Amencan  consumers  m 
the  marketing  system.  Underlying  consumer  behavior  such  as 
economic,  social,  psychological  and  cultural  factors.  Analysis  of 
consumers  in  marketing  situations  -  as  a  buyer  and  user  of 
products  and  services  -  and  in  relation  to  the  various  individual 
social  and  marketing  factors  affecting  their  behavior.  The  influence 
of  marketing  communications  is  also  considered. 

BMGT  452  Marketing  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT 
230;  and  BMGT  451.  Fomierly  BMGT  450.  Develops  skills  m  the 
use  of  scientific  methods  in  the  acquisition,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  marketing  data.  It  covers  the  specialized  fields  of 
marketing  research;  the  planning  of  survey  projects,  sample 
design,  tabulation  procedure  and  report  preparation. 

BMGT  453  Industrial  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  350 
plus  one  other  marketing  course.  The  industrial  and  business 
sector  of  the  marketing  system  is  considered  rather  than  the 
household  or  ultimate  consumer  sector.  Industrial  products  range 
from  rav  materials  and  supplies  to  the  major  equipment  in  a  plant. 
business  office,  or  institution.  Topics  include  product  planning  and 
introduction,  market  analysis  and  forecasting,  channels,  pncing, 
field  sales  force  management,  advertising,  marketing  cost 
analysis,  and  government  relations.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
industnal.  business  and  institutional  buying  policies  and  practice 
and  to  the  analysis  of  buyer  behavior. 

BMGT  454  Intematlonal  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  350 
plus  one  other  marketing  course.  Marketing  functions  from  the 
international  executives  viewpoint,  including  coverage  of 
international  marketing  policies  relating  to  product  adaptation, 
data  collection  and  analysis,  channels  of  distribution,  pncing, 
communications,  and  cost  analysis.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
cultural,  legal,  financial,  and  organizational  aspects  of 
intematjonal  marketing. 

BMGT  455  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  350.  The 
role  of  the  sales  manager,  both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field,  in 
the  management  of  people,  resources  and  marketing  functions.  An 
analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  sales  organization, 
forecasting,  planning,  communicating,  evaluating  and  controlling. 
The  application  of  quantitative  techniques  and  pertinent  behavioral 
science  concepts  m  the  management  of  the  sales  effort  and  sales 
force. 

BMGT  456  Advertising  (3)  Prerequisite;  BMGT  350.  The  role  of 
advertising  in  the  American  economy;  the  impact  of  advertising  on 
our  economic  and  social  life,  the  methods  and  techniques 
currently  applied  by  advertising  practitioners;  the  role  of  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  other  media  in  the  development  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  modem  research  methods  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  advertismg  and  the  organization  of  the  advertising 
business. 

BMGT  457  Marketing  Policies  and  Strategies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  452.  Integrative  decision  making  in  marketing.  Emphasis  on 
consumer  and  market  analysis  and  the  appropriate  decision 
models.  Case  studies  are  included. 

BMGT  460  Human  Resource  Management:  Analysis  and 
Problems  (3)  Prerequisite;  BMGT  360.  Recommended:  BMGT  230. 
Research  findings,  special  readings,  case  analysis,  simulation, 
and  field  investigations  are  used  to  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  personnel  problems,  alternative  solutions  and  their  practical 
ramifications. 

BMGT  461  Entrepreneurship  (3)  Process  of  creating  new 
ventures,  including  evaluating  the  entrepreneurial  team,  the 
opportunity  and  the  financing  requirements.  Skills,  concepts, 
mental  attitudes  and  knowledge  relevant  for  starting  a  new 
business. 


BMGT  462  Ubor  Uglslatlon  (3)  Case  method  analysis  of  the 
modem  law  of  industnal  relations.  Cases  include  the  decisions  of 
administrative  agencies,  courts  and  arbitration  tribunals, 

BMGT  464  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  364. 
An  examination  of  research  and  theory  concerning  the  forces  which 
contribute  to  the  behavior  of  organizational  members.  Topics 
covered  include:  work  group  behavior,  supervisory  behavior, 
inteigroup  relations,  employee  goals  and  anitudes.  communication 
problems,  organizational  change,  and  organizational  goals  and 
design, 

BMGT  467  Undergraduate  Seminar  In  Human  Resource 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  This 
course  is  open  only  to  the  top  one-third  of  undergraduate  majors  in 
human  resource  management  and  is  offered  during  the  fall 
semester  of  each  year.  Guest  lecturers  make  periodic 
presentations. 

BMGT  470  Carrier  Management  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  370; 
and  BMGT  372.  The  study  of  the  wide  range  of  issues  facing 
managers  in  each  of  the  transportation  modes.  This  includes 
decisions  on  market  entry,  pricing,  competitive  responses,  service 
levels,  marketing  strategies,  capital  structure,  and  growth 
objectives.  Specific  management  decisions  and  overall  strategies 
pursued  by  management  in  each  of  the  modes  are  compared  and 
contrasted.  The  decisions  of  transportation  managers  in  other 
countries  are  presented  for  international  compansons. 

BMGT  473  Advanced  Transportation  Policies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  370.  An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  government  policies  on 
earner  management  m  the  various  transportation  modes.  Specific 
attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  vanous  deregulation  measures 
on  carriers  and  shippers;  determination  of  appropriate  funding 
levels  for  infrastructure  improvements  and  suitable  cost  allocation 
schemes;  determination  of  appropriate  truck  sizes  and  weights  on 
interstate  highways:  and  determination  of  effective  policies  for 
transportation  safety  and  labor. The  transportation  policies  and 
problems  of  other  countries  are  presented  for  international 
comparisons. 

BMGT  474  Urban  Transport  and  Urban  Development  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or  ECON  205.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of 
urtjan  transportation  in  present  and  future  urban  development 
including  current  and  prospective  levels  of  funding  for  urban 
transportation  systems,  capital  and  operating  subsidies,  allocation 
of  funds  between  highways  and  transit  congestion  and  pollution  in 
urban  area,  and  the  allocation  of  highway  costs  across  a  vanety  of 
users  including  commercial  motor  truck  as  well  as  auto  travel. 
Assessment  of  ability  of  new  technologies,  such  as  intelligent 
highways,  to  assist  in  achieving  efficiency  goals. 

BMGT  475  Advanced  Logistics  Management  (3)  Prerequisites: 
BMGT  370;  and  BMGT  372.  Application  of  the  concepts  of  BMGT 
372  and  BMGT  370  to  problem  solving  and  special  projects  In 
logistics  management.  Case  analysis  is  stressed. 

BMGT  476  Applied  Computer  Models  In  Logistics  and 
Transportation  Management  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  301  and 
BMGT  370  and  BMGT  372.  Introduction  to  the  expanding  base  of 
computer  software  in  the  logistics  and  transportation  fields. 
Applications  include:  inventory  control,  location  decisions,  and 
vehicle  routing. 

BMGT  477  International  Logistics  and  Transportation 

Management  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  370:  and  BMGT  372.  The 
study  of  the  importance  of  total  logistics  costs  for  U.S.  industnes 
attempting  to  compete  in  a  global  economy.  Coverage  of  the 
structure,  service,  pncing,  and  competitive  relationships  among 
U.S.  international  carriers  and  transport  intermediaries,  e.g.  the 
flows  of  international  freight  (exports  and  imports)  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  the  role  of  ports  and  critical  gateways.  Foreign  trade 
practices  and  their  impact  on  the  logistics  costs  of  U.S.  Importers 
and  exporters. 

BMGT  480  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  Junior  standing. 
Principal  ideas  in  law  stressing  those  relevant  for  the  modern 
business  executive  with  focus  on  legal  reasoning  as  it  has  evolved 
in  this  country.  Leading  antitrust  cases  illustrating  the  reasoning 
process  as  well  as  the  interplay  of  business,  philosophy,  and  the 
various  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  law  which  give  direction  to  the 
process.  Examination  of  contemporary  legal  problems  and 
proposed  solutions,  especially  those  most  likely  to  affect  the 
business  community. 

BMGT  481  Public  Utllftles  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  203;  or  ECON 
205.  Using  the  regulated  industries  as  specific  examples, 
attention  Is  focused  on  broad  and  general  problems  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  constitutional  law.  administrative  law,  public 
administration,  government  control  of  business,  advanced 
economic  theoiy.  accounting,  valuation  and  depreciation,  taxation. 
finance,  engineering,  and  management 

BMGT  462  Business  and  Government  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON 
203;  or  ECON  205.  A  study  of  the  role  of  government  in  modem 
economic  life.  Social  control  of  business  as  a  remedy  for  the 
abuses  of  business  enterprise  arising  from  the  decline  of 
competition.  Criteria  of  limitations  on  government  regulation  of 
pnvate  enterprise. 


BMGT  485  Advanced  Production  Management  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  385.  A  study  of  typical  problems  encountered  by  the  factory 
manager.  The  objective  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  and 
solve  problems  in  management  control  of  production  and  in  the 
formulation  of  production  policies.  Among  the  topics  covered  are 
plant  location,  production  planning  and  control,  methods  analysis, 
and  time  study. 

BMGT  486  Total  Quality  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
230  or  equivalent.  Total  Quality  Management  and  the  synergy 
required  between  functions  to  obtain  the  customer's  quality 
demands.  Statistical  tools  which  are  mandatory  in  any  successful 
quality  effort. 

BMGT  490  The  Total  Quality  Practlcum  {3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
390  or  ENES  390.  Also  offered  as  ENES  490.  Capstone  course  for 
the  four  course  total  quality  program.  Based  on  a  major  project 
undertaken  by  student  teams  in  an  industry  environment 
emphasizing  integratrve  aspects  of  total  quality,  each  project  will 
be  supervised  by  a  joint  faculty/industry  team  with  differing  areas 
of  expertise.  Requires  extensive  out-of-class  work. 


BMGT  493  Honors  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  First  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  course  is 
designed  for  honors  students  who  have  elected  to  conduct 
intensive  study  (independent  or  group).  The  student  will  work  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Studies.  They  shall  determine  that  the  area  of 
study  IS  of  a  scope  and  intensity  deserving  of  a  candidate's 
attention.  Formal  wntten  and/or  oral  reports  on  the  study  may  be 
required  by  the  faculty  advisor. 

BMGT  494  Honors  Study  <3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  493,  and 
continued  candidacy  for  honors  in  Business  and  Management. 
Second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  student  shall  continue 
and  complete  the  research  initiated  in  BMGT  493,  additional 
reports  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  advisor  and 
Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

BMGT  495  Business  Policies  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT  340;  and 
BMGT  350;  and  BMGT  364,  A  case  study  course  where  students 
apply  what  they  have  learned  of  general  management  principles 
and  their  specialized  functional  applications  to  the  overall 
management  function  in  the  enterpnse. 

BMGT  496  Business  Ethics  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  BMGT;  or  permission  of  department.  Normative  role  of 
business  in  society:  consideration  of  the  sometimes  conflicting 
interests  and  claims  on  the  firm  and  its  objectives. 

BMGT  498  Special  Topics  In  Business  and  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Special  topics  in  business  and  management 
designed  to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  Interests  of  students 
and  faculty. 

BOTN  —  Botany 

BOTN  104  Plant  Biology  for  Non-Science  Students  (3)  For  non- 
science  majors  only.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
BIOL  105.  Formerly  BOTN  100.  A  basic  course  in  plant  biology 
specifically  designed  for  the  non-science  student.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  an  evolutionary  and  ecological  approach  to  studying 
fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  plants,  their  place  in  the 
biosphere,  the  importance  of  plants  to  man,  and  the  manner  in 
which  humans  impact  on  plants  and  their  environment.  This 
course  will  not  count  toward  graduation  requirements  for  any 
student  in  the  College  of  Life  Sciences  or  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

BOTN  105  Laboratory  In  Plant  Biology  (1)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  BOTN  104.  For  non- 
science  majors  only.  Laboratory  ivestigations  for  the  non-science 
student  into  the  processes  and  functions  of  plants,  their  evolution, 
adaptations  and  ecological  roles.  This  course  will  not  count  toward 
graduation  requirements  for  any  student  in  the  College  of  Life 
Sciences  or  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

BOTN  123  Causes  and  Implications  of  Global  Change  (3)  Also 
offered  as  GEOG  123.  GEOL  123,  and  METO  123.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BOTN  123.  GEOG  123,  GEOL 
123,  or  METO  123.  Integrating  of  physical,  chemical,  geological, 
and  biological  sciences  with  geographical,  economic,  sociological, 
and  political  knowledge  skills  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
global  change.  Review  of  environmental  science  relating  to 
weather  and  climate  change,  acid  precipitation,  ozone  holes, 
global  warming,  and  impacts  on  biology,  agriculture,  and  hunwn 
behavior.  Study  of  the  natural,  long-term  variability  of  the  global 
environment,  and  what  influence  mankind  may  have  in  perturtMng  it 
from  its  natural  evolution.  Concepts  of  how  physical,  biological, 
and  human  behavioral  systems  interact,  and  the  repercussions 
which  may  follow  from  human  endeavors.  TTie  manner  in  which  to 
approach  decision  and  policy  making  related  to  issues  of  global 
change. 

BOTN  207  Plant  Diversity  (4)  Prerequisite;  BIOL  105  or  HORT 
100.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BOTN  207 
or  BOTN  202.  Formerly  BOTN  202.  The  levels  of  plant  evolution. 
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1.0.  algae,  fungi.  bryophytM.  ptendophytes.  and  seed  plants,  with 
particular  attontion  to  the  spociaiizod  structural  adaptations 
necessary  to  carry  out  unique  plant  functions, 

BOTN  211  Ecology  artd  Mankind  (3)  Basic  ecological  pnnciplos  as 
they  relate  to  the  ecological  dllom^^as  of  overpopulation,  pollution. 
Increasing  consumption  of  natural  resources,  and  deteriorating 
land  use  ethics  facing  niankind  today. 

BOTN  212  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  ptjr  week.  Proroquistte:  BIOL  105  or  permission 
of  department.  An  introductory  study  of  plant  Identification, 
naming,  and  classifkaUon.  Laboratory  emphasis  on  the  collection 
and  identification  of  local  vascular  plants. 

BOTN  315  Plants  of  Economic  Importanc*  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  wook.  ReconimGnded:  (BOTN  104  or 
BIOL  105).  or  pomiission  of  dcpartmont.  Botanical  characteristics 
of  plants  and  plant  products  economically  important  to 
human/societies,  origin,  cultivation,  and  uses  of  domesticated 
plants  in  different  cultures. 

BOTN  321  Introductory  Plant  Pathology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  105 
and  BlOL  106.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
BOTN  221  or  BOTN  321,  Formerly  BOTN  221.  An  introduction  to 
the  causal  agents,  nature  and  n^anagement  of  plant  diseases. 

BOTN  379  Honors  Resoarch  Probloms  In  Botany  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  80TN  378  and  twenty  credits  m  botany  courses. 
Open  only  to  honors  students  m  botany.  Repoatablo  to  6  credits. 
Research  in  botany  under  the  direction  and  close  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty 

BOTN  396  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite:  major  in  botany:  with 
permission  of  department,  major  in  biological  science.  Repeatable 
to  2  credits.  Discussion  and  reading  on  special  topics,  current 
literature,  or  problems  and  progress  in  all  phases  of  botany. 

BOTN  399  Ruearch  Problems  In  Botany  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
twenty  hours  of  botany  courses  and  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Research  and/or  integrated  reading  in 
twtany  under  the  direction  and  close  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  facul^. 

BOTN  403  Medlchal  and  Poisonous  Plants  (2)  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
105  and  CHEM  104.  A  study  of  plants  important  to  humans  that 
have  medicinal  or  poisonous  properties.  Emphasis  on  plant 
source,  plant  description,  the  active  agent  and  its  beneficial  or 
detrimental  physiological  action  and  effects. 

BOTN  405  Advanced  Plant  Taxonomy  {3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  BOTN  202:  and  BOTN  212.  or 
equivalent.  A  review  of  the  history  and  principles  of  plant  taxonomy 
with  emphasis  on  monographic  and  floristic  research.  A  detailed 
latxjratory  review  of  the  families  of  flowering  plants. 

BOTN  407  Teaching  Methods  In  Botany  (2)  Four  two-hour 
laboratory  demonstration  periods  per  week,  for  eight  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  BIOL  105  or  permission  of  department.  A  study  of  the 
biological  principles  of  common  plants,  and  demonstrations, 
projects,  and  visual  aids  suitable  for  teaching  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

BOTN  411  Evolutionary  Biology  of  Plants  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN 
202  or  equivalent.  Evolution  of  basic  plant  biological  systems, 
major  structural  adaptations  of  plant  organs,  and  ongins  of 
vascular  plant  groups.  The  pace,  patterns  and  mechanisms  of 
evolution,  discussed  within  a  genetic,  systematic  and 
paleonto logical  framework. 

BOTN  414  Plant  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisrte:  BIOL  105.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ZOOL  213,  ANSC  201, 
BOTN  414.  HORT  274.  The  basic  pnnciples  of  plant  genetics  are 
presented:  the  mechanics  of  transmission  of  the  hereditary  factors 
In  relation  to  the  life  cycle  of  seed  plants,  the  genetics  of 
specialized  organs  and  tissues,  spontaneous  and  induced 
mutations  of  basic  and  economic  significance  gene  action,  genetic 
maps,  the  fundamentals  of  polyploidy,  and  genetics  in  relation  to 
methods  of  plant  breeding. 

BOTN  416  Plant  Structure  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  A  survey  of  the 
basic  stmctural  features  of  vascular  plants,  including  subcellular 
o^anelles.  cells,  tissues,  and  organs.  Emphasis  on  structural 
phenomena  as  they  relate  to  physiological  processes  of 
agncultural  importance. 

BOTN  420  Cell  Biology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  233  and  ZOOL  211. 
Also  offered  as  ZOOL  411.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  BOTN  420  or  ZOOL  411.  Molecular  and  biochemical 
bsses  of  cellular  organization  and  function  in  eukaryotes. 

BOTN  424  Pathogenic  Bacteria  and  Fungi  of  Plants  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  BOTN  321  or  permission  of  department.  A  suivey  of 
the  diagnostic  propertes  and  biology  of  plant  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  fungi. 


BOTN  426  Mycology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Preroquisfto:  BIOL  105,  An  introductory 
course  in  the  biology,  morphology  and  taxonomy  of  the  fungi. 

BOTN  441  Plant  Phyolelogy  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  wook.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  105  and  CHEM 
103.  A  survey  of  the  general  physiological  activities  of  plants. 

BOTN  456  Prlnclpleo  of  Microscopy  (2)  Prerequisite:  BOTN  420 
or  ZOOL  411  or  equivalent,  An  introduction  to  opocal  pnnciptes 
that  undortio  light  and  electron  microscopic  imago  formation, 
Brightfiold,  darkfiold,  phase  contrast,  differential  interference 
contrast,  fluorescence  and  polarized  light  microscopy.  Companson 
of  light  and  electron  microscopy.  The  application  of  these 
tochniquos  to  problems  in  biological  research. 

BOTN  462  Plant  Ecology  {2)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  The 
dynamics  of  populations  as  affected  by  environmental  factors  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  natural 
plant  communities,  both  terrestlal  and  aquatic. 

BOTN  463  Ecology  of  Marsh  and  Dune  Vegetation  (2) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  An  examination  of  the  biology  of  higher 
plants  in  dune  and  marsh  ecosystems. 

BOTN  464  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  (2)  Three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  BOTN  462  or  equivalent.  Two  or 
three  field  trips  per  semester.  The  application  of  field  and 
experimental  methods  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of 
vegatation  and  ecosystems, 

BOTN  463  Plant  Biotechnology  (2)  Prerequisite:  {BOTN  414  or 
ZOOL  213  or  MICB  380  or  ANSC  201  or  HORT  274)  and  BOTN 
441.  Theoretical  and  applied  consideration  of  current  technology 
for  crop  improvement,  including  manipulation  of  whole  plants, 
tissues,  and  genes, 

BOTN  484  Plant  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN  441:  and 
CHEM  233.  Biochemical  processes  characteristic  of  plants. 
including  photosysnthesis.  nitrogen  fixation  and  biosynthesis  of 
plant  macro  molecules. 

BSOS  —  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

BSOS  28S  Special  Topics  In  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (1-3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  rf  content  differs.  Introductory  special 
topics  course  focusing  on  an  interdisciplinary  topic  related  to 
behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

BSOS  300  Ethical  Issues  In  Social  Science  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BSOS  200  or  three  credits  in  one  of  the  social 
sciences.  Moral  and  ethical  issues  in  social  science  research  and 
Its  uses.  Case  studies  and  discussions  to  develop  both  an 
awareness  of  issues  and  a  level  of  sophistication  to  deal  with  the 
ethical  dilemmas  implicit  in  research  on  people. 

BSOS  308  Contemporary  Issues:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  interdisciplinary 
analysis  of  cun'ent  public  policy  issues  of  international,  national 
iity  import.  Senior  standing  recommended. 


BSOS  346  Internship  In  Political  Institutions:  State  and  Local 
Govemment  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  pd.  This  course  offers  students 
supervised  placements  in  state  and  local  governmental  agencies. 
Attendance  at  the  seminar  and  discussion  section  is  required. 

BSOS  356  Internship  In  Political  Institutions:  Federal  and 

International  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  pd.  This  course  offers  students 
supervised  placements  in  national  and  intemational  governmental 
agencies.  Attendance  at  the  seminar  and  discussion  section  is 
required. 

BSOS  359  Contemporary  Issues  In  Political  Leadership  and 
Participation  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Special  topics  in  political 
leadership  and  participation. 

BSOS  366  Internship  In  Community  Service  Organizations  (3«) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  This  course  offers 
students  supervised  placements  in  non-profit  community 
organizations.  Attendance  at  the  seminar  and  discussion  section 
IS  required. 

BSOS  366  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Special  Topics  (1-3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Advanced  special  topics 
course  focusing  on  an  interdisciplinary  topic  related  to  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

BSOS  396  Fellowship  Program  In  Political  Leadership  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  and  acceptance  of  full-time 
fellowship  program.  Corequisite:  BSOS  346,  BSOS  356  or  BSOS 
366.  Individual  instruction  course. 

BSOS  399  Directed  Study  In  Behavioral  and  Social  Science  (1- 

6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Guidance  for  the 
advanced  student  capable  of  interdisciplinary  study  on  special 
projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Dean  for  Student 
Affairs.   ' 


CCJS  —  Criminology  and  Crimlnat  Justice 
CCJS  100  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Formerly  CJUS 
lOO.  Introduction  to  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  a 
doowcratK  society  with  omphasis  on  the  theoretical  and  historical 
development  of  1^  enforcement.  The  principles  of  organization 
and  administration  for  law  onforcomont:  functions  and  specific 
activities:  planning  and  resoarch;  public  relations;  personnel  and 
training;  inspection  and  control;  direction:  policy  formulation. 

CCJS  105  Introduction  to  Criminology  (3)  Formerly  CRIM  220. 
Criminal  behavior  and  the  methods  of  its  study;  causation; 
typologies  of  criminal  acts  and  offenders;  punishment,  correction 
and  incapacitation;  prevention  of  cnnw. 

CCJS  168  Topics  In  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CCJS  100  or  CCJS  105.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Contemporary  and  emerging  crimes  and  the 
response  to  thorn  by  cnminal  justice  agencies.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
emergence  of  new  forms  of  crimes  or  cnminals. 

CCJS  230  Criminal  Law  In  Action  (3)  Formerly  CJUS  230.  Law  as 
one  of  the  methods  of  social  control.  Criminal  law:  its  nature, 
sources  and  types;  theories  and  historical  developments. 
Behavioral  and  legal  aspects  of  criminal  acts.  Classification  and 
analysis  of  selectedcnminel  offenses. 

CCJS  234  Law  of  Criminal  Investigation  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCJS 
230.  Formerly  CJUS  234.  General  principles  and  theones  of 
criminal  procedure.  Due  process.  Arrest,  search  end  seizure. 
Recent  developments.  Study  and  evaluation  of  evidence  and  proof. 

CCJS  288  Special  Topics  In  Law  and  Justice  (3)  Prerequisites: 
CCJS  105  and  CCJS  230.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  An  analysis  of  recent  developments  in  cnminal  law  and 
their  implications  for  criminal  justice  systems  and  research.  Focus 
will  be  on  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  legislative  initiatives. 

CCJS  300  Criminological  and  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods 

(3)  Prerequisites:  CCJS  100  and  CCJS  105;  and  one  of  the 
following:  SOCY  201,  PSYC  200.  ECON  321.  BMGT  230.  EDMS 
451,  or  GVPT  422.  Formerly  CJUS  300.  Introduction  to  the 
formulation  of  research  questions  covering  cnme  and  justice, 
research  designs,  data  collection,  and  interpretation  and  reporting 
in  criminological  and  justice-system  settings. 

CCJS  320  Introduction  to  Criminalistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCJS 
234.  Formerly  CJUS  320.  An  introduction  to  modem  methods  used 
in  the  detection,  investigation  and  solution  of  cnmes.  Practical 
analysis  of  evidence  in  a  criminal  investigation  laboratory, 
including  photography,  fingerprints  and  other  impressions. 
ballistics,  glass,  hair,  handwriting  and  document  examination,  dmg 
analysis,  and  lie  detection. 

CCJS  330  Contemporary  Criminological  \%n»»  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CCJS  105.  Formerly  CRIM  330.  Career  criminals,  prison 
overcrowding,  prediction,  ecological  studies  of  cnme,  family  and 
delinquency  and  similar  criminological  problems,  enforcement 
procedures  for  crvil  law  and  similar  legal  problems.  Admissibili^  of 
evidence.  Representation.  Indigent's  nght  to  counsel. 

CCJS  331  Contemporary  Legal  Policy  Issues  (3)  Prerequisites: 
CCJS  230:  and  CCJS  234  or  equivalent.  Fomierly  CJUS  330.  In- 
depth  examination  of  selected  topics.  Criminal  responsibility. 
Socio-legal  policy  alternatives  with  regard  to  deviance.  Law 
enforcement  procedures  for  civil  law  and  similar  legal  problems. 
Admissibility  of  evidence.  Representation,  indigent's  right  to 

CCJS  340  Concepts  of  Law  Enforcement  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CCJS  100  or  equivalent.  Formerly  CJUS  340.  An 
introduction  to  concepts  of  organization  and  management  as  these 
relate  to  law  enforcement.  Principles  of  structure,  process,  policy 
and  procedure,  communication  and  authority,  division  of  worV  and 
organizational  controls.  Human  element  in  the  organization. 
Informal  interaction  and  bureaucracy. 

CCJS  350  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite;  CCJS  105. 
Formerly  CRIM  450.  Juvenile  delinquency  in  relation  to  the  general 
problem  of  crime:  analysis  of  factors  underlying  juvenile 
delinquency:  treatment  and  prevention,  organization  and  social 
responsibility  of  law  enforcement. 

CCJS  352  Drugs  and  Crime  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCJS  100.  Formerly 
CJUS  352.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  cnminal  justice  in  the  control 
of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

CCJS  357  Industrial  and  Retail  Security  AdmlnUtratlon  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CCJS  100  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly 
CJUS  360.  The  origins  of  contemporary  pnvate  security  systems. 
Organization  and  management  of  industrial  and  retail  protective 

units. 

CCJS  359  Field  Training  In  Criminology  and  Corrections  (14) 

Prerequisite:  six  credits  in  criminology  and  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Formerly  CRIM  359. 
Supervised  field  training  in  public  or  private  social  agencies.  Group 
meetings,  individual  conferences  and  written  program  reports. 
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CCiS  360  Vlctlmotoey  (3)  Prerequtsrte:  CCJS  105.  Formerly  CRIM 
360.  Ovtr\^e>^  of  the  history  and  Uieory  of  victimotogy.  Analysis  of 
vKtimizabon  patterns  with  special  emphasis  on  types  of  victims 
and  cnmes.  The  interaction  between  victims  of  cnme  and  the 
criminal  justice  system  wrth  respect  to  ttte  rote  of  the  victim  and 
the  services  offered  to  the  victim, 

CCiS  370  Race.  Crtma  and  Crkninal  Justica  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CCJS  100  or  equivalent  Role  and  treatment  of  racial/ethntc 
minontjes  m  the  cnmmal  justice  system.  Course  will  provide 
students  with  historic  and  theoretical  frameworV  for  understanding 
this  dynamic. 

CCJS  368  rndepandant  Raiding  Court*  In  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice  (3)  Prerequsites;  CCJS  100  and  CCJS  105.  For 
honor  students  onry.  Fon7>erTy  CRIM  3S8.  Designed  for  the  nee<ls 
of  honor  students  in  crwnifwlogy  and  cnmmal  justjce. 

CCJS  389  Independent  Research  In  Crlmbiology  and  Crkninal 
jHstlce  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCJS  105.  For  honor  students  only. 
Formerty  CRIM  369.  Designed  for  the  nee<Js  of  honor  students  in 
crvnirwiogy  and  cnnunal  justice. 

CCJS  398  Law  Enforceinent  FteW  Trabiktg  {1-6)  Prerequtsrte:  6 
credits  of  CCJS:  and  penmcssion  of  deparcrr^nt.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Fonnerty  CJUS  398.  SupeMsed.  stnjctured  and  focused 
field  training  in  '.&*•  enforcement  agencies. 

CCJS  399  Independent  Study  b  Crhnktolegy  and  Crknkial  Justice 
(1-3)  Prerequ sites:  12  credits  in  cnminotogy  and  cnmmal  justice 
and  permission  of  department  Repeatabte  to  6  credits.  Formerly 
CRIM  399.  integrated  reading  or  research  under  direction  and 
supervGion  of  a  faculty  member. 

CCJS  400  Criminal  Courts  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCJS  100  or 
permission  of  department  Formerty  CJUS  400.  CnminaJ  courts  in 
the  United  States  at  all  levels:  judges,  prosecutors,  defenders. 
clerVs.  court  admimstratois.  and  the  nature  of  their  jobs:  problems 
facing  courts  and  prosecutors  today  and  problems  of 
administration:  reforms. 

CCJS  432  L«w  of  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisites:  CCJS  230  or 
CCJS  234:  arxj  CCJS  105.  Formerty  CRIM  432.  A  review  of  the  law 
of  criminal  correct)or\s  from  sentencing  to  final  release  or  release 
on  parole.  Probation,  punishments,  special  treatments  for  special 
offenders,  parole  and  pardon,  and  the  pnsoner's  cmI  rights  are 
also  examined. 

CCJS  444  Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Administration  (3) 
Prerequisite:  CCJS  340  or  permission  of  department  Formerty 
CJUS  444.  The  stnjcturwvg  of  manpower,  matenal  and  systems  to 
accomplish  the  major  goals  of  social  control.  Personnel  and 
systems  n\anagement  Political  controls  and  limitations  on 
authomy  and  junsdtctjon. 

CCJS  451  Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CCJS  105  or  CCJS  350  or  permission  of  department  Formerty 
CRIM  451.  Methods  and  programs  in  prevention  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

CCJS  452  Treatment  of  Criminals  and  Delinquents  (3) 

PrefequBite:  CCJS  105  or  CCJS  350  or  permission  of  department 
Formerty  CRIM  452.  Processes  and  methods  used  to  modify 
cranir\al  and  delinquent  behavior. 


CCJS  461  Psychology  of  Criminal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  CCiS 
105  or  equivalent  and  PSYC  330  or  PSYC  353.  Formerty  CRIM 
455.  Biological,  environmental,  and  personality  factors  which 
influence  criminal  behaviors.  Biophysiotogy  and  cnme.  stress  and 
crime,  maladjustment  pattems,  psychoses,  personality  disorders, 
aggression  and  violent  cnme.  sex-motivated  cnme  and  sexual 
deviatons.  alcohol  and  dnig  abuse,  and  crvmnal  behavior. 

CCJS  462  Special  Problems  In  Security  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CCJS  357.  Formerty  CJUS  462.  An  advanced  course 
for  students  desinng  to  focus  on  specific  concerns  m  the  study  of 
private  security  organizations:  business  intelligence  and 
espKxtage:  vulnerability  and  cnticality  analyses  m  physical  security; 
transportation,  banking,  hospital  and  murtary  security  problems: 
uniformed  secunty  forces;  national  defense  information:  and 

CCJS  498  Selected  Topics  kt  Crimlnoloey  wd  Crknhal  Justice 

(3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  rf  content  driTers.  Formerty  CRIM  498.  Topics  of  special 
interest  to  advanced  undergraduates  in  cnminology  and  cnmmal 
justice.  Offered  in  response  to  student  request  and  faculty 
interest 

CHEM  —  Chembtry 

CMEM  001  Introduction  to  Coltoge  Chemistry  (2)  Two  hours  of 

lecture  and  one  nour  cf  laboratory  per  week.  This  course  is 
recomnwnded  for  students  a  ho  do  not  quali^  for  MATH  110  or 
higher  and  who  must  take  CHEM  103.  Special  fee.  This  course 
does  not  cany  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University.  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  matter. 

CHEM  102  Chemistry  of  Our  Environment  (4)  Three  hours  of 
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dscusson/ recitation  per  week.  Credit  will  t>e  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  CHEM  102.  or  CHEM  103.  or  CHEM  105.or  CHEM 
107.  or  CHEM  111.  or  CHEM  121.  Basic  chemical  pnnctples  wfth 
applications  in  cosrrxxhemjstry.  geochemistry,  biochemistry  and 
nuclear  chemistry.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  our 
environment  and  on  our  effect  upon  it  This  course  does  not  fulfill 
most  chemistry  requirements  of  the  professional  colleges  and 
schools. 

CIEM  103  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three  houis  of  lecture,  three 
hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  Recommended:  CHEM  001  or  placement  in  MATH  115  or 
higher.  Credit  wiM  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM 
102.  CHEM  103.  CHEM  105,  CHEM  107,  CHEM  111.  CHEM  143. 
The  first  semester  of  a  chemistiy  sequence  intended  for  students 
whose  curricula  require  a  year  or  more  of  chemistiy.  The  nature 
and  composition  of  matter,  chemical  calculations,  elemertts  and 
imrganic  compounds. 

CICM  104  Fundamentals  of  Organic  m\4  Biochemistry  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
dBcussion/ recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  103  or  CHEM 
105.  Credit  wiU  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM  104 
or  CHEM  233  ,or  CHEM  235).  Intended  for  students  whose 
cumcula  requre  one  year  of  chemistry.  Students  requiring  two  or 
rrwre  years  of  chemistry  should  raster  for  CHEM  233  or  CHEM 
235.  The  chemistry  of  cart>on:  aliphatic  compounds,  aromatic 
compounds,  stereochemetry,  halides.  amines,  and  amides,  aads. 
esters,  cartwhyd rates,  and  natural  products. 


lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion /recitabon  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  hgh  school 
chemistry.  For  CHEM  nwiors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following;  CHEM  103.  CHEM  122.  CHEM  102.  CHEM 
143.  The  first  semester  of  a  chemtstry  sequence  for  chemistry  and 
biochemistry  majors.  Stochiometry.  rrwlecular  structure  and  the 
equilibnum  of  acids,  bases  and  buffers.  Lab  topics  will  focus  on 
inoiganic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis. 

CHEM  153  fieneral  and  Analytlcel  Cttemlstry  H  (5)  Three  hours  of 
lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion/recrtation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  143  with 
grade  of  C  or  better.  For  CHEM  and  BCHM  majors  only.  Credrt  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM  102.  CHEM  122. 
CHEM  113.  The  second  semester  of  a  course  sequence  for 
chemGtry  and  btochemstry  maiois.  Kinetics,  lonic  equilibna.  redox 
reactions,  electrochemistry,  descnpove  inorganic  chemtstry.  Labs 
focus  on  inoiganic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analyss. 

CHEM  227  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry  Lab  (4)  Two  houis 
of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  113.  Laboratory  m  inorganic  chemistry  and  quantitative 
anatyss  for  chemtstiy  and  biochemistry  maiors  who  did  NOT  take 
CHEM  143  and  CHEM  153. 

CHEM  233  Organic  Chemlst/y  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture,  three 
hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  113  or  CHEM  153.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM  104.  CHEM  233, 
CHEM  255.  The  chemistry  of  carbon:  aliphatic  compounds. 
aromatic  compounds,  stereochemistry,  arenes.  haMes.  alcohols, 
esteis.  and  spectroscopy. 

CHEM  243  Orsanic  Chemistry  II  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture,  three 
hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion /recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  233.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following;  CHEM  243  or  CHEM  245.  A  continuation  of  CHEM 
233  wrth  emphasis  on  molecular  structure;  substitution  reactions: 
carbonium  ions:  aromaticity:  synthetic  processes:  macro- 
molecules. 

CHEM  287  Computer  Programming  for  the  Bleleglcal  and 
Chemical  Sciences  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  chemistry  or 
biological  science.  Introduction  to  a  structured  programming 
language  (PASCAL),  with  examples  and  applicatrans  chosen  from 
the  biological  and  chemical  £ 


CHEM  321  QuantltatNe  Analysis  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  sa 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  113  or  CHEM 
115.  Volumetric,  gravimetric,  electrometric,  and  colorimetnc 
m«hods  in  analytical  inorganic  chemistry. 

CHEM  374  Technology,  Energy  and  Risk  (3)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  USP  DtstnbutNe  Studies  Area  B.  Oecision-makmg  m 
a  technological,  democratic  society.  Cun-ent  issues  such  as  acid 
ram,  nuclear  power,  synthetic  organic  chemicals. 

CHEM  395  Professional  Issues  In  Chemistry  «id  Biochemistry 

(1)  Junior  standing.  For  CHEM  and  BCHM  majors  only.  Seminar  on 
professional  issues.  Pnsfessonal  responsibilities,  ethics,  interview 
techniques,  career  opportunities,  graduate. professional  school, 
race  and  gender  issues. 


CCIS  463  White  Cellar  and  Organized  Crime  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CCJS  105  or  CCJS  350.  Fbrmeri)  CRIM  456.  OeTnition,  detection, 
prosecution,  sentencing  and  impact  of  white  colar  and  orgtfiized 
cfine.  Special  consideratjon  given  to  the  role  of  federal  law  and 
enforcement  practices. 

CCJS  464  Contemporary  Crimlnolotfcal  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
CCJS  105:  and  CCJS  350.  Formerly  CRIM  454.  Bnef  histoncal 
ovenriew  of  criminological  theory  up  to  the  50s.  Deviance. 
Labeling.  Typologies.  Most  recent  research  m 
chminalisticsLibcultures  and  middle  class  delinquency.  Recent 
proposals  for  'decnmina6ration". 

CCJS  465  Dynamics  d  Plained  Changs  In  Criminal  Justice  I  (3) 

Prerequisfte:  permrssion  of  department  Formerly  CJUS  455.  An 
ekamination  of  conceptual  and  practical  fisues  related  to  planried 
change  in  cnminal  justice.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of 
innovative  ideas  using  a  research  and  development  approach  u> 
change,  and  dnjg  abuse,  and  cnminal  behayior. 

CCJS  456  Dynamics  of  Planned  Chaige  ki  Criminal  Justice  H  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CCJS  455  or  permission  of  department  Formerty 
CJUS  456.  An  examinabon  of  conceptual  and  practical  issues 
related  to  planned  change  m  cnmmal  justice.  Emphasis  on  change 
strategies  and  tactics  which  are  appropnate  tor  crvninal  justice 
personnel  in  entry  level  positions. 

CCJS  457  Comparative  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  (3) 
Prerequisite:  CCJS  105  or  CCJS  350.  Formerly  CRIM  457. 
Companson  of  law  and  criminal  justice  systems  in  different 
countries.  Special  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  comparative  legal 
ana^rsis.  tfiterriatjonai  cooperation  m  cnminal  justice.  ar\d  cnme 
and  dewiopment 


CHEM  109  College  ChemUtry  Laboratory  (1-2)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Laboratory  work  as  required  for  transfer 
students  whose  kiwer  division  work  at  other  universities  has  not 
included  laboratory  work. 

CICM  113  fieneral  Chemistry  II  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture,  three 

hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  103  or  CHEM  105.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  foflcwing:  CHEM  113  or  CHEM  115. 
Kinetics:  homogeneous,  hetrogeneous.  and  lonic  equilibna: 
oxidation-reducti  on;  electrochemcstry:  chemstry  of  the  elements. 

CHEM  121  Chemtstry  In  the  Modem  Werid  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  hour  of  discussion,,  recitation  per  week.  Credit  will 
be  granted  foronly  oneof  thetoliowmg;  CHEM  102.  or  CHEM  103. 
or  CHEM  lOS.or  CHEM  107.  or  CHEM  111.  or  CHEM  121.  Basic 
chemical  pnnciples  and  terminology  with  applications  to  the 
chemist/y  of  everyday  life  including  food,  metals,  plastics  and 
fS)res.  Ths  course  does  not  fulfill  most  chemistry  requiren^ents  of 
the  professional  schools  and  colleges.  When  CHEM  121  and 
CHEM  122  are  taken  concurrentty,  t^ether  they  fulfill  the  CORE 
Idwratory  science  requirement 

CHEM  122  Uboratory  Chemistry  (1)  Pre-  or  corequsite:  CHEM 
121.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM 
102.  or  CHEM  103.  or  CHEM  lOS.or  CHEM  111,  or  CHEM  122. 
Formerly  CHEM  111.  Includes  experiments  illustrating  the 
chemical  pnnctples  and  chemical  app<ications  in  the  modem  wortd 
presented  in  CHEM  121.  When  CHEM  122  and  CHEM  121  are 
taken  concurrently,  together  they  fulfill  the  CORE  laboratory 
science  requirement 

C«M  143  General  and  Anarytlcal  Chemlst/y  I  (5)  Three  hours  of 


CHEM  398  Special  Projects  (2)  Honors  projects  for 
undergraduate  students. 

CHEM  399  Introduction  to  Chemical  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Junior  standing.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Basic  (chemical)  research  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

CHEM  401  InorgMlc  Chemlstfy  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM  481. 

CHEM  403  Radlochemlstiy  (3)  Prerequsite:  one  year  of  college 

chemistr>  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Radioactive  decay; 
intnsduction  to  properties  of  atomic  nuclei;  nuclear  processes  in 
cosmology;  chemical,  biomedical  and  environmental  applications 
of  radioactrvTty:  nuclear  processes  as  chemical  tools:  interaction  of 
radiation  with  matter. 

CHEM  421  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  CHEM  482  and  CHEM  483.  An  examination  of  some 
advanced  topics  m  quantitative  analysis  including  nonaqueous 
titrations,  precipitation  phenomena,  complex  equilibna,  and  the 
analytical  chemistry  of  the  less  famrliar  elements. 

CHEM  425  Instrumental  Methods  ef  Analysis  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  482:  and 
CHEM  483.  Modem  instrumentation  in  anafytical  chemistry. 
Electronics,  spectroscopy,  chromatography  and  electrochemistry. 

CHEM  441  Advanced  Organic  Chemistiy  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM 
461.  An  advanced  study  of  the  compounds  of  caibon.  with  special 
emphasis  on  molecular  orbital  theory  and  organic  reaction 
mechanisms. 
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CHEM  474  EnvlronnwnUI  Chemlstfy  (3)  Proroqutsito:  CHEM  4S1 
or  equivalent.  Tho  sourcos  of  various  olomonts  and  chemical 
roacttons  between  them  in  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  are 
treated.  Causes  and  biological  effects  of  air  and  water  pollution  by 
certain  elements  are  discussed. 


CHIN  213  Chlnaia  Poatry  Into  Engllih:  An  Introduction  (3) 

Issues  in  tho  Intorcultural  and  tntorllngual  interpretation  of  foro^n 
literature  through  tho  study  of  Western  translations  of  and 
scholarship  on  selected  Chinese  poets.  No  knowledge  of  Chinese 
required. 


CHIN  432  Translation  and  InUrprotatlon  II  (3)  Preroquisito:  CHIN 
402  or  oquivalont  and  permission  of  department.  Workshop  on 
Chinese/ English  translation  and  mtorpnotatton.  with  emphasis  on 
seminar  (consecutive)  interpretation  and  introduction  to 
conference  (simultaneous)  interpretation. 


CHEM  481  Physical  Chamlstry  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM  113  or 
CHEM  153;  and  MATH  141;  and  PHYS  142.  A  course  prtmanly  for 
chemists  and  chemical  ongineors. 

CHEM  482  Physical  Owmlttry  II  (3)  Prerequtsito:  CHEM  481.  A 
course  pnmanry  for  chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 

CHEM  483  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (2)  One  hour  locturo- 
recitation  and  one  throe-hour  laboratory  period  per  week 
Corequlslte:  CHEM  481.  An  mtroduction  to  tho  principles  and 
application  of  quantitative  techniques  in  physical  chemical 
measurements.  Experiments  will  be  coordinated  with  topics  in 
CHEM  461. 

CHEM  484  Physical  Chwnlstry  Laboratory  II  (2)  One  hour  locture- 
recitation  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  481  and  CHEM  483.  Corequisite:  CHEM  482. 
A  continuation  of  CHEM  483.  Advanced  quantitative  techniques 
necessary  in  physical  chemical  measurements.  Experiments  will 
be  coordinated  with  topics  in  CHEM  482. 

CHEM  486  Advaiced  Physical  Chomlstry  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHEM 
482.  Quantum  chemistry  and  other  selected  topics. 

CHEM  487  Computer  Applications  In  the  Bloloflcal  and  Chemical 
SclinoM  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory,  and 
one  hour  of  discussion/ recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM 
113  and  CHEM  287  or  equivalent;  and  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
programming  language  (PASCAL,  FORTRAN  or  "C").  The  utilization 
of  computers  to  solve  chemical  and  biological  problems,  with 
emphasts  on  the  utilization  of  available  software  rather  than  *de 
novo"  programming. 

CHEM  491  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour 
of  lecture  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  243.  Formerly  CHEM  433  and  CHEM  443,  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CHEM  433  and  CHEM  443  or 
CHEM  491.  Advanced  synthetic  techniques  in  organic  chemistry 
with  an  emphasis  on  spectroscopy  for  stnjcture  determination. 

CHEM  492  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (3)  One 

hour  of  lecture  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Corequisite: 
CHEM  401.  Synthetic  and  structural  inorganic  chemistry.  Emphasis 
on  spectroscopy  methods  for  structure  determination.  Students 
complete  an  individual  special  project.  (Designed  to  satisfy  the 
university  requirement  for  a  capstone  course  in  chemistry.) 

CHEM  498  Special  Topics  In  Chemistry  (3)  Three  lectures  or  two 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite 
vanes  with  the  nature  of  the  topic  being  considered.  Course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  if  the  subject  matter  is  substantially 
different,  but  not  more  than  three  credits  may  be  accepted  in 
satisfaction  of  major  supporting  area  requirements  for  chemistry 
majors. 

CHIN  —  Chinese 

CHIN  101  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  I  (6)  Non-majors 
admitted  only  after  a  placement  interview.  Introduction  to 
speaking,  reading  ,  and  wnting  Chinese  with  an  emphasis  on 
mastenng  the  essentials  of  pronunciation,  basic  characters  and 
structural  pattems. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Spoken  Chtnese  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  101 
or  equivalent.  Non-me)ors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Continued  study  of  grammatical  patterns  and  vocabulary 
buildup  with  particular  emphasis  on  conversation.  M^  be  tai-er  in 
conjunction  wrth  CHIN  103. 

CHIN  103  Elementary  Written  Chinese  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  101 
or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Continued  study  of  grammatical  pattems  and  buildup  of 
vocabulary  with  particular  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing.  May  be 
taken  in  conjunctjon  with  CHIN  102. 

CHIN  201  Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequtstte:  CHIN 

102  or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Emphasis  on  development  of  conversational  skills  with 
vocabulary  buttd-up  and  controlled  conversation. 

CHIN  202  Intemwdlate  Written  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 

103  or  equivalent  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
inten/iew.  Reading  and  writing  skills  with  emphasis  on  grammar 
and  Chinese  characters. 

CHIN  203  Intennedlate  Spoken  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 

201  or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Continuation  of  CHIN  201. 

CHIN  204  Intennedlate  Written  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 

202  or  equivalent.  Non-nr«jors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Continuation  of  CHIN  202. 


CHIN  301  Advanced  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  202  or 
equivalent  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement  intonriew. 
Readings  in  expository  and  fictional  writing  with  conversation  and 
composition. 

CHIN  302  Advanced  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  301  or 
equivalent  Non-maiors  admitted  only  after  a  placement  inton/iew. 
Continuation  of  CHIN  301. 

CMN  303  Business  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHIN  203:  and 
CHIN  204  or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a 
placement  interview.  Conversation,  reading,  and  writing  applicable 
to  Chinese  business  transactions,  social  meetings,  and  meetings 
with  government  organizations,  plus  background  material  In 
English  on  professional  business  practices  and  social  customs 
associated  with  business. 

CHIN  304  Business  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  303  or 
equivalent  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement  Interview. 
Continuation  of  CHIN  303. 

CHIN  313  Chinese  Poetry  and  Prose  In  Translation  (3)  Writing  of 
the  major  poets,  essayists,  and  histonans  from  the  10th  century 
B.C.  to  the  12th  century  A.D.  No  knowledge  of  Chinese  is  required. 

CHIN  314  Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama  In  Translation  (3) 

Representative  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays  from  the  third 
through  the  nineteenth  centunes.  No  knowledge  of  Chinese  is 
required. 

CHIN  315  Modem  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Major 
works  of  fiction  and  drama  from  1920  to  the  present  read  in  the 
context  of  social  and  literary  change.  Emphasis  on  western  and 
traditional  Chinese  influences  on  the  writers  and  their  works.  No 
knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 

CHIN  331  Chinese  Calligraphy:  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Beginning 
brushwork  and  lectures  on  the  culture.  Characters  for  practice 
selected  to  correspond  to  lecture  topics.  History  of  the  writing 
system;  major  scripts,  modes,  and  styles. 

CHIN  388  Topics  In  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Analysis  of  significant 
themes  and  structures  in  Chinese  literature.  No  knowledge  of 
Chinese  required. 

CHIN  401  Readings  In  Modem  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 
302  or  equivalent  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Readings  in  history,  polrtics.  economics,  sociology,  and 
literature.  Emphasis  on  wide-ranging,  rapid  reading,  reinforced  by 
conversations  and  compositions. 

CMN  402  Readings  In  Modem  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 
401  or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only  after  a  placement 
interview.  Continuation  of  CHIN401. 

CHIN  403  Classical  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  302. 
Introductory  classical  Chinese  using  literary  and  histoncal  sources 
in  the  onginal  language. 

CHIN  404  Classical  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN  302.  Further 
classical  studies  by  various  writers  from  famous  ancient 
philosophers  to  prominent  scholars  before  the  new  culture 
movement 

CHIN  405  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHIN  302  or  permission  of  instructor.  Non-majors 
admitted  only  after  a  placement  interview.  Practice  in  writing 
essays,  letters,  and  reports  on  selected  topics.  Conversation 
directed  toward  everyday  situations  and  topics  related  to  life  in 
China.  Conducted  in  Chinese. 

CHIN  415  Readings  In  Current  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHIN  402  or  equivalent.  Non-majors  admitted  only 
after  a  placement  interview.  Reading  of  periodical  literature  on 
selected  topics  with  discussions  and  essays  in  Chinese. 

CHIN  421  Sounds  and  Transcriptions  of  Mandarin  Chinese  (3) 

Production  and  recognition  of  Mandarin  speech  sounds  and  tones, 
their  phonological  patterns,  comparison  with  English,  and 
representation  by  the  venous  Romanization  systems. 

CHIN  422  Advanced  Chinese  Grammar  (3)  Chinese  sentence 
pattems  studied  contrasted  with  English  and  in  terms  of  current 
/ell  as  linguistic  theories. 


CHIN  431  Translation  and  Interpretation  I  (3)  Prerequisite;  CHIN 
302  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  department.  Theory  and 
practice  of  Chinese/English  translation  and  interpretation  with 
emphasis  on  translation. 


CHIN  441  Traditional  Chinese  Rctlon  (3)  Prerequisite:  pemilssion 
of  department  Major  works  of  fiction  from  tho  4th  century  tales  of 
the  marvelous  through  tho  19th  century  Ching  novel.  Taught  In 
Chinese. 

CHIN  442  Modem  Chinese  Rctlon  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Examination,  through  selected  texts,  of  the  writer's 
rolo  as  shapor  and  reflector  of  tho  Republican  and  Communist 
revolutions.  Taught  m  Chinese. 

CHIN  499  Directed  Study  In  Chinese  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  instmctor.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content  differs. 
Readings  in  Chinese  under  faculty  supervision, 

CUS  —  Classics 

CLAS  100  Claulcal  Foundations  (3)  Aspects  of  the  ancient  world 

taught  through  the  medium  of  influential  classical  texts. 

CLAS  170  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (3)  Taught  in  English,  no 
prerequisite:  cannot  be  taken  for  language  credit.  This  course  is 
particularly  recommended  for  students  planning  to  major  in  foreign 
languages,  English,  history,  the  fine  arts,  or  journalism. 

CLAS  270  Greek  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Selections  in 
translation  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Lucian.  with  special 
emphasis  on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  No  Knowledge  of  Greek  or 
Latin  IS  required. 

CLAS  271  Roman  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Selections  in 
translation  of  Latin  literature  to  the  time  of  Apuleius.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  required. 

CLAS  309  Special  Topics  In  Classical  Literature  (3)  Repeatable 
to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Readings  in  translation. 

CLAS  310  Ancient  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  tn 
classics  or  philosophy.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  CLAS  310  or  PHIL  310.  The  ongins  and  development  of 
philosophy  and  science  in  Ancient  Greece,  focusing  on  the  pre- 
Socratics,  Socrates.  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

CLAS  315  Greek  and  Roman  Athletics  {3)  The  origin  and 
evolution  of  athletics  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  studied  as 
recreation,  as  play,  as  educaton,  as  a  profession  and  as  mass 
entertainment 

CLAS  320  Women  In  Classical  Antiquity  (3)  A  study  of  women's 
image  and  reality  in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  societies  through 
an  examination  of  literary,  linguistic,  historical,  legal  and  artistic 
evidence;  special  emphasis  in  women's  role  in  the  family,  views  of 
female  sexuality,  and  the  place  of  women  in  creative  art.  Readings 
in  pnmary  sources  in  translation  and  modern  critical  wntings. 


CLAS  330  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  (3)  Survey  of  Greek  and 
Roman  religious  beliefs  and  practices  from  Minoan-Mycenaean 
penod  to  rise  of  Chnstianity. 

CLAS  372  Classical  Epic  (3)  Introduction  to  n^or  classical  epic 
poems  in  translation. 

CLAS  374  Greek  Tragedy  In  Translation  (3)  Study  and  analysis  of 
the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  special 
attention  to  the  concepts  of  character  and  of  thought  as  conceived 
by  Aristotle  in  The  Poetics. 

CLAS  375  Ancient  Comedy  (3)  Representative  plays  by 
Aristophanes,  Meanander,  Plautus  and  Terence  in  translation; 
examination  of  Greek  tradition  in  Roman  and  postclassical 
penods. 

CLAS  376  The  Ancient  Novel  <3)  Reading  and  analysis  of  ancient 

fictional  prose  narratives. 


CLAS  411  Greek  Drama  (3)  Also  offered  as  CMLT  411.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CLAS  411  or  CMLT  411, 
The  chief  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles.  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  in  English  translations. 

CLAS  420  The  Classical  Tradition  (3)  Examination  of  the  nsle  of 
classical  tradition  in  western  thought,  with  particular  regard  to 
literature. 

CLAS  470  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CLAS  170  or  permission  of  department.  Selected 
themes  and  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  myth.  History  of  the 
study  of  myth  and  research  methods  in  mythology. 
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CLAS  486  Independent  Study  In  Clastlcal  Civilization  (3) 
Prerequisite:  permisston  of  departnwnt.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs. 

CLAS  494  Senior  Seminar  m  Classics  (3)  Limited  to  graduating 

classics  n^ajors.  To  be  taken  in  the  last  year  and  preferably  the 
last  semester  of  the  undergraduate  program.  Topics  will  vary  each 
semester;  most  will  be  interdisciplinary  or  will  cross  historical 
periods.  The  course  will  provide  a  seminar  experierKe  in  material 
or  methodologies  not  otherwise  available  to  the  major. 

CLAS  495  Senior  Thesis  In  Classics  (3)  Prerequisfte:  permission 
of  department.  Prior  departmental  approval  of  research  topic  is 
required.  Available  to  all  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  specrfK 
research  topic. 

CLAS  499  Independent  Study  In  Classical  Lansuages  and 
Literatures  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 

CMLT  —  Comparative  Uterature 

CMLT  214  Film  Form  and  Culture  (3)  introduction  to  film  forms  In 
international  perspective.  Emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  film 
analysis,  distinctions  among  film  genres,  and  thehistory  of  cinema. 

CMLT  235  Introduction  to  the  Literatures  of  the  African  Diaspora 

(3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CMLT  235 
or  ENGL  235.  Introduction  to  authors,  periods,  and  genres 
reflecting  the  diversity  of  African  and  Afncan  Diaspora  cultures. 

CMLT  270  Global  Uterature  and  Social  Chanfie  (3)  Comparative 
study  of  literature  thnsugh  selected  literary  works  from  several  non- 
Westem  cultures,  viewed  cross-culturally  in  light  of  particular 
social,  political,  and  economic  perspectives. 


CMLT  275  World  Literature  by  Women  (3)  Comparative  study  of 
selected  works  by  women  wnters  of  several  countnes,  exploring 
points  of  intersection  and  divergence  in  women's  literary 
representatjons. 

CMLT  277  Literatures  of  the  Americas  (3)  Comparative  study  of 
several  North.  South,  and  Central  American  cultures  wfth  a  focus 
on  the  specrficities,  similarities,  and  divergences  of  their  literary 
and  cultural  texts. 


CMLT  415  The  Hebrew  Bible  (3)  A  study  of 
and  literary  types. 
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CMLT  416  New  Testament  As  Literature  (3)  A  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  helpful,  but  not  essential.  A  study  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  attention  to  the  relevant  historical 
background  and  to  the  transmission  of  the  text. 

CMLT  430  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Narrative,  dramatic 
and  lync  literature  of  the  middle  ages  studied  in  translation. 

CMLT  461  Rom«itlclsm:  Early  Stages  (3)  Emphasis  on  England. 
France  and  Genriany. 

CMLT  462  Romanticism:  Flowering  and  Influence  (3)  Emphasrs 
on  England.  France  and  Germany. 

CMLT  469  The  Continental  Novel  (3)  TTie  novel  in  translation  from 
Stendhal  through  the  existentialists,  selected  from  frteratures  of 
Ranee.  Germany.  Italy.  Russia  and  Spam. 

CMLT  470  Ibsen  and  the  Continental  Drama  (3)  Emphasis  on  the 

major  work  of  Ibsen,  with  some  attention  given  to  selected 
predecessors,  contemporaries  and  successors. 

CMLT  479  Malor  Contemporary  Authors  (3) 

CMLT  468  ftenres  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  A 
study  of  a  recognized  literary  form,  such  as  tragedy,  epic,  satire, 
literary  crrticism.  comedy,  tragicomedy,  etc. 

CMLT  489  Major  Writers  (3)  Each  semester  two  m^or  writers 
from  different  cultures  and  largueges  will  be  studied.  Authors  will 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  significant  relationships  of  cultural  and 
aesthetic  contexts,  analogies  between  their  respectwe  works,  and 
the  importance  of  each  wnter  to  his  literary  tradition. 

CMLT  498  Selected  Topics  bi  Comparative  Studies  (3) 

CMSC  —  Computer  Science 

CMSC  103  Introduction  to  Computing  (3)  An  introduction  to 
computing  for  non<omputer  science  m^ors.  Basic  terminology  and 
concepts  of  computing.  Hands-on  experience  on  personal 
computer  with  applications  software  such  as  word  processor, 
spreadsheet  and  database  man^ement  system.  Social  issues  of 
computing.  (Not  applicable  to  the  major  requirements  in  computer 


CMSC  104  FORTRAN  Programmhg  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MATH  110.  Not 
applicable  to  the  major  requirements  in  computer  science.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  CMSC  110.  Design  and 
analysts  of  programs  in  FORTRAN.  An  introduction  to  computing, 
using  structured  programming  concepts. 


CMSC  lOS  Pascal  Programming  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MATH  110.  Not 
applicable  to  mafor  requirements  m  computer  science.  Will  not 
qualify  a  student  to  take  the  CMSC  112  exemption  examination. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CMSC  105. 
CMSC  112.  or  CMSC  120  (If  CMSC  105  is  taken  BEFORE  CMSC 
112,  then  credit  will  be  granted  for  both).  Design  and  analysis  of 
programs  in  Pascal.  An  introduction  to  computer  programming, 
using  structured  programming  concepts. 

CMSC  106  Introduction  to  C  Programming  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
110.  Not  applicable  to  the  major  requirements  m  computer 
science.  Design  and  analysis  of  programs  in  C.  An  introduction  to 
computing  using  structured  programming  concepts. 

CMSC  107  Introduction  to  the  UNIX  Operating  System  (3) 

Recommended:  prior  experience  with  computing.  Effective  use  of 
UNIX  tools  for  students  of  alt  disciplines.  UNIX  file  system:  shell 
programming;  text  editing:  filters;  pipes;  macns  processing:  data 
analysis;  text  processing:  document  nnaintenance. 

CMSC  112  Computer  Science  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  MATH  140.  With 
CMSC  113.  this  course  forms  a  one-year  sequence  for  computer 
science  majors.  Design  and  analysis  of  programs  using  stnjctured 
programming  and  data  abstraction.  Formal  syntax  and  semantics, 
and  program  venfication.  Conducted  in  Pascal. 

CMSC  113  Computer  Science  II  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  iCMSC  150  and 
CMSC  112.  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better)  or  permission  of 
department  based  on  satisfactory  performance  on  the  computer 
science  placement  exam.  Corequisite;  MATH  141.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  CMSC  113  and  CMSC  120.  A 
1  of  CMSC  112.  Intended  for  computer  science  ms^ors. 


CMSC  150  Introduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  discussion/recitation  [>er  week.  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  MATH  140.  Formerly  CMSC  250.  Fundamental 
mathematical  concepts  related  to  computer  science,  including 
finite  and  infinite  sets,  relations,  functions,  and  prepositional  logic. 
Introduction  to  other  techniques,  modeling  and  sotving  problems  m 
computer  science.  Introduction  to  permutations,  combinations, 
graphs,  and  trees  with  selected  applications. 

CMSC  211  Assembly  Language  Programming  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CMSC 
113  or  CMSC  120.  Assembly  language  programming,  assemblers. 
loaders.  Iinhc^e  editors,  and  macros. 

CMSC  251  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  CMSC  112:  and  CMSC 
150:  and  MATH  140;  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  CMSC  150  and 
CMSC  112.  A  systematic  study  of  correctness  and  complexity  of 
some  elementary  algorithms  related  to  sorting,  graphs  and  trees, 
and  combinatoncs. 

CMSC  305  Advanced  Pascal  and  Elementary  Data  Structures  (4) 

Prerequisite:  CMSC  105  or  CMSC  112.  Not  applicable  to  the  m^or 
requirements  in  computer  science.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  onty 
one  of  the  following:  CMSC  113,  CMSC  305.  or  CMSC  220. 
Stacks,  queues,  ordered  linked  lists,  binary  tres.  Recursion. 
Sorting  and  searching.  Emphasis  on  program  design  and  on 
algorithm  development  and  anafysis.  A  continuation  of  CMSC  105. 

CMSC  311  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  CMSC  113 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Introduction  to  assembly  language. 
Design  of  digital  logic  circuits.  Organization  of  central  processors. 
including  instruction  sets,  register  transfer  operations,  control 
microprogramming,  data  representation,  and  arithmetic  algorithms. 
Memory  and  input/output  organization. 

CMSC  330  Organization  of  Programming  Languages  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CMSC  113  with  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  run-time 
organization  of  programming  lar^guages.  Algebraic  languages  (e.g. 
Algol.  PL/1,  Pascal},  Dynamic  versus  static  scope  niles.  Storage 
for  stnngs.  arrays,  and  records. 

CMSC  390  Honors  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  CMSC 
Honors  Program.  Special  study  or  research  directed  toward 
preparation  of  honors  paper. 

CMSC  400  Irrtroductlon  to  Computer  Systems  and  Software  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  141  and  experience  with  a  high-level 
programming  language  and  (graduate  standing  or  permission  of 
department).  Assembly  language  and  instruction  execution  for  Von 
Neumann  Architectures.  Records,  arrays,  pointers,  parameters, 
and  recursive  procedures.  I/O  structures  and  mten^pt  handling. 
Finite  state  automata.  Course  is  intended  primanly  for  graduate 
students  in  other  disciplines.  CMSC  400  n\ay  not  not  be  counted 
for  credit  in  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  program  in  computer 
science. 

CMSC  411  Computer  Systems  Architecture  (3)  Prerequisites:  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  either  CMSC  311  or  CMSC  400:  and 
permission  of  department.  Input/output  processors  and 
techniques.  Intra-system  communication,  buses,  caches. 
Addressing  and  memory  hierarchies.  Microprogramming, 
parallelism,  and  pipelining. 


CMSC  412  Operating  Systems  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two 

hours  of  laboratory  per  weeK  Prerequisites;  (a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  CMSC  311  and  CMSC  330)  or  a  grade  of  C  or  befler  in  CMSC 
400;  and  permission  of  department.  An  introduction  to  batch 
systems,  spooling  systonns.  and  thinl-gene ration  multiprogrammif^ 
systems.  Descnption  of  the  parts  of  an  operating  system  in  terms 
of  function,  structure,  and  implementation.  Basic  resource 
alk>cation  policies. 

CMSC  415  Systems  Programming  (3)  Prerequisites:  CMSC  412 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  pemitssion  of  department.  Basic 
algorithms  of  operating  system  software.  Memory  management 
using  linkage  editors  and  loaders,  dynamic  relocation  with  base 
registers,  pagir^.  Rie  systems  and  input/output  control.  Processor 
allocation  for  multiprogramming,  timesharing.  Emphasis  on 
practical  systems  programming,  including  projects  such  as  a 
simple  linkage  editor,  a  standalone  executive,  a  file  system,  etc 

CMSC  420  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisites:  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  CMSC  330  or  CMSC  400:  and  permission  of  department 
Description,  properties,  and  storage  allocation  of  data  structures 
including  lists  and  trees.  Algorithms  for  n^anipulating  structures. 
Applications  from  areas  such  as  data  processing,  mformatlon 
retneval.  symt>ol  nr^anipulation.  and  operating  systems. 

CMSC    421  Introduction   to  Artificial   Intelligence   (3) 

Prerequisites:  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  CMSC  251  and  CMSC  330: 
and  permission  of  department  Recommended:  CMSC  420.  Areas 
and  issues  in  artificial  intelligence,  including  &ean:h.  inference, 
knowledge  representation,  learning,  vision,  natural  languages, 
expert  systems,  robotics.  Implementation  and  application  of 
programming  languages  (e.g.  LISP.  PROLOG.  SMALLTALK), 
programming  techniques  (e.g.  pattern  matching,  discnmination 
networks)  and  control  structures  (e.g.  agendas,  data 
dependencies). 

CMSC  424  Database  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  CMSC  420  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better;  and  permission  of  department. 
Recommended:  CMSC  450.  Motivation  for  the  database  approach 
as  a  mechanism  for  modeling  the  real  world.  Revtew  of  the  three 
popular  data  models;  relational,  network,  and  hierarchical. 
Companson  of  permissible  structures,  integrity  constraints. 
storage  strategies,  and  query  facilities.  Theory  of  database  design 
logic. 

CMSC  426  Image  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite:  CMSC  420.  An 
introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  analysis  and  manipulation  of 
pictonal  data  by  computer.  Image  input/output  devices,  image 
processing  software,  enhancement,  segmentation,  proper^ 
measurement,  Founer  analysis.  Computer  encoding,  processing. 
and  analysis  of  curves. 

CMSC  430  Theory  of  Language  Translation  (3)  Prerequisites:  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  CMSC  330  or  CMSC  400:  and  pemwssion 
of  department  Formal  translation  of  programming  languages, 
program  syntax  and  semantics.  Finite  state  recognizers  and 
regular  grammers.  Context-  free  parsing  techniques  such  as 
recursive  descent  precedence,  mk)  and  LR(k).  Code  generation, 
improvement  syntaw-directed  translation  schenw. 

CPMSC  434  Human  Factors  In  Computer  arfd  Information  Systems 

(3)  Prerequisites:  CMSC  330  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  PSYC 
100  and  STAT  400  and  permission  of  department  Human  factors 
issues  in  the  development  of  software,  the  use  of  database 
systems,  and  the  design  of  interactive  computer  systems. 
Experimentation  on  programming  language  control  and  data 
structures,  programming  style  issues,  documentation,  program 
development  strategies,  debugging,  and  readability.  Interactive 
system  design  issues  such  as  response  time,  display  rates. 
graphics,  on-line  assistance,  command  language,  menu  selection. 
or  speech  input/output 

CMSC  435  Software  Desl^  and  Development  (3)  Prerequisites: 

a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  CMSC  420  and  CMSC  430;  and 
permission  of  department  State-of-the-art  techniques  in  software 
design  and  development.  Laboratory  expenence  in  applying  the 
techniques  covered.  Structured  design,  structured  programming, 
top-down  design  and  development,  segmentation  and 
modularization  techniques,  iterative  enhancement,  design  and 
code  inspection  techniques,  correctness,  and  chief- programmer 
teams.  T^e  development  of  a  large  software  project 

CMSC  450  Logic  for  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisites:  (CMSC 
251  and  MATH  141)  with  grade  of  C  or  better  and  pemiission  of 
department  Also  offered  as  MATH  450.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  445  or  CMSC  450/f^TH  450. 
Elementary  development  of  prepositional  and  first-order  logic 
accessible  to  the  advanced  undergraduate  computer  science 
student,  including  the  resolution  method  m  propositionat  logic  and 
Herbrand's  Unsatsfiability  Theorem  in  first-order  logic.  Included 
are  ttie  concepts  of  truth,  interpretation,  validity,  provability. 
soundness,  completeness,  incompleteness,  decidability  and  sem»- 
decidability. 

CMSC  451  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer  Algertthma  (3) 

Prerequisites:  a  grade  of  C  or  better  m  CMSC  113  and  CMSC  251: 
and  permission  of  department  Fundamental  techniques  for 
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dosigninf  and  antttyzing  computer  algorithms.  Greody  methods. 
dlvide-and<onquor  techniques,  soarch  and  traversal  techniques. 
dynamic  programming,  backtracking  methods,  branch-and-bound 
methods,  and  algobraK  transfornutions. 

CMSC  452  Elanwntary  Hwory  of  Computation  (3)  Proroquisitoo: 
o  gfade  of  C  or  bottof  in  CMSC  113  and  CMSC  251;  and 
pornnsston  of  doportmont.  Altornotivo  thooretlcal  models  of 
computation,  typos  of  automata,  and  thetr  relations  to  formal 
grammars  and  languages. 

CMSC  456  Data  Encryption  and  Sacurlty  (3)  Prerequisites:  CMSC 
420  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  ond  permission  of  department. 
Recommended;  CMSC  451,  Methods  of  protecting  computer  data 
from  unautnortzed  use  and  users  by  data  encryption  and  by  access 
and  information  controls.  Classical  cryptographic  systems. 
Introduction  to  several  modem  systems  such  as  data  encryption 
standard  and  public-koY  cryptosysten^s. 

CMSC  460  Computational  Mathods  (3)  Preroqutsites:  {a  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  MATH  240  and  MATH  241);  and  {CMSC  110  or 
CMSC  113);  and  permission  of  department  Also  offered  as  MAPL 
460.  Credit  will  bo  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
CMSC/MAPL  460  or  CMSC/MAPL  466.  Basic  computational 
methods  for  interpolation,  least  squares,  approximation,  numencal 
quadrature,  numencal  solution  of  polynomial  and  transcendental 
equations,  systems  of  linear  equations  and  initial  value  problems 
for  ordinary  differential  equations.  Emphasis  on  methods  and  their 
computational  properties  rather  than  their  analytic  aspects. 
Intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  physical  and  engineering 


and  TEXT  majors  only.  Ropoatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Also  offered  as  TEXT  368.  Supervised  profesional  field  work 
experience  in  business  industry,  government  or  education.  A 
seminar  and  written  cntlque  of  the  field  work  experience  will  t)e 
required  to  relate  formal  academic  study  to  student  work 
expenencos.  Students  must  apply  a  semester  in  advance. 

CNEC  400  Raaaarch  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  110  or 
MATH  115.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  complotod  TEXT  400 
or  BMGT  230.  Research  methodology  In  textiles  and  consumer 
economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  data  from 
the  areas  of  textiles  and  consumer  economics. 


CMSC  466  Introduction  to  Numarlcal  Analysis  I  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  MATH  240  and  MATH  2411;  and  {CMSC 
110  or  CMSC  113);  and  permission  of  department.  Also  offered  as 
MAPL  466.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
CMSC/MAPL  460  or  CMSC/MAPL  466.  Floating  point 
computations,  direct  methods  for  linear  systems,  interpolation, 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations. 

CMSC  467  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAPL/CMSC  466  with  a  ©"ade  of  C  or  better  and  permission  of 
department.  Also  offered  as  MAPL  467.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  CMSC  467  or  MAPL  467.  Advanced 
Interpolation,  linear  least  squares,  eigenvalue  problems,  onjinary 
differential  equations,  fast  Fourier  transforms. 

CMSC  475  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  240  and  MATH  241.  Also  offered  as  MATH  475.  General 
enumeration  methods,  difference  equations,  generating  functions. 
Elements  of  graph  theory,  matrix  representations  of  graphs, 
applications  of  graph  theory  to  transport  networks,  matching  theory 
and  graphical  algorithms. 

CMSC  477  Optlmlxatlon  (3)  Prerequisites:  (CMSC/MAPL  460.  or 
CMSC/fVlAPL  466.  or  CMSC/MAPL  467)  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better:  and  pemiission  of  department  Also  offered  as  MAPL  477. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  CMSC  477  or 
MAPL  477.  Linear  programming  including  the  simplex  algorithm 
and  dual  linear  programs;  convex  sets  and  elements  of  convex 
programming:  combinatorial  optimization,  integer  programming. 

CMSC  498  Special  Problems  In  Computer  Science  (1-3) 
Prerequisite;  permission  of  department.  An  individualized  course 
designed  to  allcw  a  student  or  students  to  pursue  a  specialized 
topic  or  project  under  the  supervision  of  the  senior  staff.  Credit 
according  to  work  done. 

CNEC  —  Consumer  Econofnics 

CNEC  100  Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics  (3)  The  role  of 

the  consumer  in  modem  society.  Topics  include  the  consumer  in 

the  market  the  impact  of  market  failures  on  the  quality  of  life  and 

the  impact  of  government  and  business  decisions  on  consumer 

welfare. 

CNEC  298  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatabte  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  of 
special  interest  to  lower  division  students  under  the  guidance  of 
department  faculty. 

CNEC  300  Professional  Development  (1)  A  series  of  lectures 
focused  on  career  options,  career  preparation  and  professional 
development  for  majors  in  textiles  and  consumer  economics. 

CNEC  312  Economics  of  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite;  (ECON  201; 
and  ECON  203)  or  ECON  205.  Application  of  economic  theory  to 
examination  of  production/consumption  decisions  of  families  and 
households.  Analysis  of  time  allocation  to  martlet  division  of  labor 
in  families,  household  structure,  economics  of  fertility,  investment 
in  human  capital  using  economic  models  and  empincai  findings. 

CNEC  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Umited  to  juniors  in  the 
departmental  honors  program.  Spnng  semester.  Readings,  reports 

and  discussion  of  selected  topics. 

CNEC  388  Field  Work  «id  Analysis  In  Consumer  Economics  (3-6) 
Prerequisite;  pemiission  of  department.  Senior  standing.  For  CNEC 


CNEC  410  Consumer  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON  201;  and 
ECON  203.  Also  offered  as  FMCD  441.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following;  FMCD  441  or  CNEC  410.  An  economic 
approach  to  the  problems  of  income  allocation  and  consumer 
financial  planning,  including  income  maximization,  principles  of 
asset  choice,  financial  management  and  nsk  management.  The 
effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  on  lifetime  economic 
planning. 

CNEC  431  The  Consumer  and  the  Law  (3)  A  study  of  legislation 

affecting  consumer  goods  and  services.  Topics  covered  include 
product  safety  and  liability,  packaging  and  labeling,  deceptive 
advertising,  and  consumer  credit.  The  implications  of  such 
legislation  for  consumer  welfare  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
disadvantaged  groups  m  our  society  will  be  examined. 

CNEC  433  Consumer  Law:  Advertising  and  Solicitation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CNEC  431  or  permission  of  department  An  advanced 
study  of  the  legal  consequences  of  inducing  consumers  to  enter 
into  commercial  transactions.  Individual  consumer  remedies. 
collective  consumer  remedies  and  govemment  r^ulatjon. 

CNEC  435  Economics  of  Consumption  (3)  Prerequisites;  {ECON 
201;  and  ECON  203)  or  (ECON  205  for  non-majors).  The 
application  of  economic  theory  to  a  study  of  consumer  decision- 
making and  Its  role  in  a  market  economy  at  both  the  individual  and 
aggregate  levels.  Topics  covered  include  empirical  studies  of 
consumer  spending  and  saving,  the  consumer  in  the  market  and 
collective  consumption. 

CNEC  437  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSYC  100;  and 
SOCY  100.  Also  offered  as  HLTH  437.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  CNEC  437  or  HLTH  437.  An  application 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  a  study  of  consumer  behavior. 
Current  theories,  models  and  empirical  research  findings  are 
explored. 

CNEC  455  Product  Standards  (3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of 
department.  The  process  of  product  standard  development,  and 
the  significance  of  such  standards  to  the  consumer.  History. 
procedures  and  uses  of  standards  by  industry  and  govemment, 
including  both  voluntary  and  regulatory  standardization:  the  impact 
of  product  standards,  and  mechanisms  for  obtaining  consumer 
input  in  the  standardization  process. 

CNEC  456  Product  Liability  and  Government  Regulation  (3) 

Prerequisite;  CNEC  431  or  permission  of  department.  Legal 
concepts  involved  in  society's  determination  of  consumer's  rights 
to  product  safety.  Litigation  determining  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  and  sellers  to  injured  consumers.  Government 
r^ulations  defining  the  obligations  of  manufacturers  to  design  and 
constnjct  products  in  accordance  with  government  standards. 

CNEC  457  Product  Safety  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  consumer  product 
safety.  Major  statutes  and  agencies  regulating  safety.  Alternative 
means  of  promoting  consumer  product  safely.  The  application  of 
product  liability  and  cost  benefit  analysis  to  the  economics  of 
pnDduct  safety.  Consumer  response  to  safety  labeling,  advertising 
and  echjcational  efforts. 

CNEC  486  Senior  Honors  Thesis  (1'4)  Limited  to  undergraduate 
students  in  the  departmental  honors  program.  An  independent 
literary,  laboratory  or  field  study,  conducted  throughout  the 
student's  senior  year.  Student  should  register  in  both  fall  and 
spring. 

CNEC  498  Special  Studies  (2-4)  Independent  study  by  an 
individual  student  or  by  a  group  of  students  in  advanced  work  not 
othew/ise  provided  in  the  department.  Students  must  prepare  a 
description  of  the  study  they  wish  to  undertake.  The  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  directing  the  study  and  the  department 
chainnan. 

COOP  —  Cooperative  Education  Program 
COOP  096  Summer  Co-Op  Work  Experience  (0)  Prerequisites: 
satisfactory  completion  of  36  credits:  and  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program.  Practical,  full-time 
or  part-time  work  experience  in  either  private  or  government 
agencies  which  supplements  and  enhances  the  theories, 
principles,  and  practices  in  the  normal  education  program. 
Students  must  register  for  COOP  098  if  they  are  working  during  a 
r  semester. 


COOP  099  Co^p  Work  Experience  (0)  Prerequisites:  satisfactory 
comptotion  of  36  credits;  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program.  Practical,  futl-lime  or  part-time 
work  experience  in  either  pnvate  or  government  agencies  which 
supplements  and  enhances  the  theohes,  principles,  and  practices 
In  the  normal  education  program.  Students  must  register  for  COOP 
099  If  they  are  working  dunng  the  fall  or  sprmg  senwster. 

DANC  —  Dance 

DANC  100  Modem  Dance  I  for  Non-Majors  (2)  Basic  pnnciplos  of 

modern  dance,  emphasizing  fundamentals  of  movement 

DANC  102  Rhythmic  Training  for  Dance  (2)  Basic  approaches  to 
rhythmic  principles  related  to  dance. 

DANC  104  Modem  Dance  II  for  Non-Majors  (2)  Prerequisite: 

DANC  100,  A  continuation  of  the  principles  introduced  in  DANC 
100. 

DANC  109  Improvisation  I  (2)  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  An 

introduction  to  the  process  of  spontaneous  movement  discovery 
involving  solo  and  gnaup  movement  experiences. 

DANC  124  Ballet  I  for  Non-M^Jors  (2)  Barre  and  center  work  for 
alignment,  strength,  flexibility  and  coordination.  Introduction  to 
ballet  terminology. 


DANC  138  Introduction  to  Ethnic  Dance  (2)  Repeatable  to  4 
credits  with  permission  of  department.  Traditional  dances  and 
music  of  selected  cultures. 

DANC  154  Jazz  I  for  Non-Majors  (2)  Introduction  to  the  jazz  style 
in  dance  for  the  beginning  student. 

DANC  158  Jazz  I  for  Majors  Only  (2)  Repeatable  to  4  credits. 
Introduction  to  the  jazz  style  in  dance  for  the  beginning  student 

DANC  171  Movement  Integration  (2)  One  hour  cf  lecture  and  two 
houis  of  laboratoiv  per  week.  Techniques  for  reducing  tension  and 
achieving  integrated  muscular  control  and  coonjinatjon. 

DANC  199  Practlcum  In  Choreography,  Production  and 
Performance  I  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Choreography,  production,  and 
perfornf^ance  of  student  works,  both  on  and  off  campus. 

DANC  200  Introduction  to  Dance  (3)  A  study  of  dance  as  a  form 
of  communication  and  as  an  art  form;  a  survey  of  the  theories  and 
styles  of  dance,  and  their  relationships  to  other  art  fomis. 

DANC  208  Choreography  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  DANC  102  and 
DANC  109.  Repeatable  to  5  credits.  Basic  pnnciples  of  dance 
composition;  space,  time  dynamics,  and  movement  invention.  The 
development  of  cntical  £ 


DANC  210  Dance  Production  (3)  A  survey  of  theatre  crafts  and 
techniques  involved  in  dance  production,  including  l^hting.  sound, 
set  and  costume  design  and  construction,  stage-management  and 
videotaping. 

DANC  228  Ballet  I  for  Majors  (2)  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Barre 
and  center  work  for  alignment,  strength,  flexibility  and 
coordination.  Introduction  to  ballet  terminology. 

DANC  229  Ballet  II  for  M^ors  (2)  Prerequisite;  DANC  228  or 
audition.  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC  226. 

DANC  248  Modern  Dance  I  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Dance 
movement  placement,  rhythm,  dynamics,  space  and  dance 
phrases. 

DANC  249  Modem  Dance  II  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
248  or  audition.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC 
248. 

DANC  258  Jazz  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  158  or  audition. 
Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Continuation  of  the  pnnciples  of  Jazz  I. 
Emphasis  on  style  and  execution  of  movement. 

DANC  299  Practlcum  In  Choreography,  Production  and 
Performance  II  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  199  or  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC  199. 

DANC  302  Music  Sources  for  Dance  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  102 
or  permission  of  department.  Study  of  musical  literature, 
improvisation  and  composition  as  they  rebate  to  dance.  Techniques 
of  instnjmental  accompaniment 

DANC  305  Principles  of  Teaching  Dance  (3)  Prerequisites:  DANC 
102,  DANC  208,  and  DANC  248.  Theory  and  practice  of  dance 
instruction  including  methods,  lesson  plans  and  practice  leaching. 
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DANC  306  Cmatlve  Dance  for  Clllldmi  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
305  or  equivaleiH,  Communicalion  of  ttie  essential  elements  of 
dance  to  children.  The  development  of  movement  into  simple 
forms  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  creative  indrvidual  expression. 

DANC  306  Choreography  U  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  208. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Exploration  of  the  formal  elements  of 
choreography;  theme,  development,  repetition,  contrast,  transition, 
continuity  and  stmrture. 

DANC  309  ImprovUatlen  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  109  or 
audition.  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Cononuation  of  DANC  109. 

DANC  310  Dance  Lighting  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  210.  Two 
lectures  an6  two  laboratoiy  periods  per  week.  Theory  and  pratlce 
of  stage  lighting  with  specific  reference  to  designing  for  dance. 

DANC  328  Ballet  III  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  229  or  audition 
RepeatdDle  to  4  credits.  Execution  of  the  vocabulaiy  of  ballet 
movement  with  technical  accuracy. 

DANC  329  Ballet  IV  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  32S  or  audition. 
Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC  328. 

DANC  348  Modem  Dance  III  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
249  or  audition.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  The  body  as  an 
instrument  of  expression:  techniques  for  increasing  kinesthetic 
sensitivity. 

DANC  349  Modem  Dance  IV  for  Ma)on  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 

348  or  audPUon.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC 

348. 

DANC  365  Ubanotatlon  (3)  Prerequisites:  DMK  102  and  DANC 

248.  Fomierty  DANC  266.  Introduction  to  Rudolf  Laban's  system  of 
structural  mwement  analysis. 

DANC  367  Dance  In  World  Culbiras  (3)  An  examination  of  non- 
Western  dance  forms,  including  classical,  ceremonial,  and  folk- 
tradtttonal  in  their  histoncat  and  societal  contexts. 

DANC  370  Kinesiology  for  Danceis  (4)  A  study  of  the  biological 
and  physical  pnncfples  of  movement  and  the  effects  of  dancing 
upon  trie  structure  and  function  of  the  hun^an  body. 

DANC  379  Practician  in  Dance  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  12  credits. 
Performing  experience  for  the  student  dancer  who  has  developed  a 
professional  level  of  competence. 

DANC  388  Choreography  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  308  or 
equivalent.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Theoretical  and  creative 
aspects  of  choieography  for  small  groups.  Emphasis  on  individual 
projects. 

DANC  398  Directed  Studies  In  Dance  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  deparrmenL  Repeatable  to  5  credits. 

DANC  399  Practlcum  In  Choreography,  Production  and 
Performance  III  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  DANC  299  or  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Continuation  of  DANC  299. 

DANC  410  Tedinical  Theater  Production  for  Dance  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  lalMratoiy  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
DANC  210  Of  equivalent  (or  pemiission  of  departmentl.  A  study  of 
the  theoretical  principles  of  production  and  the  practical 
applicaton  of  those  pnnciplcs  to  the  presentation  of  dance  wor1«. 

DANC  411  Dvice  Management  and  Admkllstratlon  (3)  Pnnciples 
of  dance  management  and  administration,  including  organizaion 
of  tounng.  bookings,  budgets,  public  relations,  grantsmanship  and 
audience  da-etopment. 

DANC  428  Advanced  Ballet  Technique  I  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  DANC  329  or  audition. 
Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Advanced  ballet  technique  with  emphasis 

on  physical  and  expressive  skills. 

DANC  429  Advanced  Ballet  Technique  II  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  DANC  428.  Repeatable  to  3 
credits.  Intensive  work  in  ballet  technique  for  the  pnjfessionally- 
onented  dancer. 

DANC  448  Modem  Dance  V  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
349  or  audition.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Complex  phrases  of 
modern  dance  movement  with  emphasis  on  articulation  and 
expression. 

DANC  449  Mo<lem  Dance  VI  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
448  Of  audition.  Repeatable  to  6  cre<]its.  Continuation  of  DANC 

448. 

DANC  466  Laban  Movement  Analysis  (3)  Introduction  to  Rudolf 
Laban's  system  of  qualitative  movement  analysis  in  relation  to 
understanding  personal  movement  style.  Application  to  dance 
performance,  teaching,  composition  and  research. 

DANC  468  Modem  Repertory  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  349  or 
permission  of  departmenL  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
dilTeis.  Form,  content,  music,  design  and  performance  of  modem 
dance  worVs. 


DANC  471  Movement  Behavior  (3)  The  social  psychology  of 
movement  reciprocity  of  physical  and  em«ional  behavior. 

DANC  479  Advanced  Practlcum  h  Dance  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Advanced  level  perfomiing  expenence  for  the  student 
dancer  who  has  developed  an  advanced  professional  level  of 
competence. 

DANC  482  History  of  Dance  I  (3)  Prerequisite;  DANC  200.  The 
development  of  dance  from  pnmitive  times  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  relationship  of  dance  forms  to  patterns  of  culture. 

DANC  483  History  of  Dance  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  200.  The 
development  of  dance  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present 
time  ^d  the  lelationship  of  dance  forms  to  pattems  of  culture. 

DANC  485  Seminar  In  Dance  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC  483.  Senior 
standing.  For  DANC  majors  only.  Formerly  DANC  484.  Indmdual 
research  leading  to  a  presentation  with  written  documentationof 
the  process,  sen/ing  as  a  culminatKin  of  undeigiaduate  study  for 
dance  majors. 

DANC  489  Special  Topics  In  Dance  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Theoretical,  choreographic,  pedagogic,  or  performance  study. 

DANC  499  Practlcum  In  Choreography,  Production  and 
Performance  IV  (1-6)  Prerequisite;  permission  of  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Advanced  workshop  in  dance 
presentation,  including  performing,  producbon  and  planned  field 
expenences. 

DESN  —  Desl^ 

DESN  101  Design  studio  I  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  For  DESN  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  APDS  101  or  DESN  101. 
Formerly  APDS  101.  Pnnciples  and  elements  of  two^Jimenstonal 
design  composition.  Discussion  of  design  process  theones  and 
other  issues  relating  to  desgn  activity  (e.g..  creativity,  functional 
utility,  market  forces,  person-environment  relations,  client- 
designer-user  interaction,  problem  constraints). 

DESN  102  Design  Studio  II  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite;  DESN  101.  Corequisite;  DESN  103.  For  DESN  majors 
only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  DESN  102 
or  APDS  102.  Formerly  APDS  102.  Continued  investigauon  of 
design  pnnciples  and  elements.  Special  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
coloi  and  relevant  physical,  pyschological.  and  physiological 
factors.  Creative  exploration  and  application  of  design  concepts 
through  studio  exercises. 

DCSN  103  Des@i  Studio  III  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  DESN  101.  Corequisite: 
DESN  102.  For  DESN  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  APDS  103  or  DESN  103.  Fomierty  APOS  103. 
Preference  in  registration  accorded  to  desgn  students.  Pnnciples 
and  elements  of  threeJimensional  desgn.  Application  of  concepts 
attained  m  DESN  102  to  the  three<limensional  domain.  Special 
emphasis  on  natural  shaping  systems,  modularity,  scale,  and 
group  problem  solving.  CreatNe  exploration  and  applicauon  <f  such 
concepts  through  studio  exercises. 

DESN  204  History  of  Design  (3)  Prerequisite;  AHTH  200.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  APOS  104  or  DESN 

204.  Formerly  APOS  104.  Histoncal  introduction  to  the  world  of 
designed  artifacts  from  the  industrial  revolution  to  the  present. 
Style  development,  cultural  influences,  symbolic  form  and  meaning 
In  desgn.  media,  malenals.  and  technological  advancements. 

DESN  205  Drawing  for  Desleiers  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites;  DESN  102:  and  DESN  103;  and  EDIT  160. 
For  advertising  design  and  design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  APDS  211  or  DESN  205. 
Formerly  APOS  211.  Aspects  of  drawing  to  include  balance, 
proportion,  peispective.  and  composition.  Sketch  techniques  and 
finshed  compositions  applied  to  the  human  figure  and  objects  in 
space. 

DESN  210  Piesentatlon  Techniques  fdr  VUual  Communication 
Design  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  DESN 

205.  For  adiertsirg  design  majors  only.  Credrt  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following;  APDS  210  or  DESN  210.  Formerty  APDS 
210.  Exploration  of  a  vanety  of  principles,  media  and  techniques 
used  by  designers  to  soKe  illustration/  design  pnsblems. 

DESN  212  Craphic  Techniques  for  Interior  Deslpi  (3)  Six  houis  of 
ia»ratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  205.  For  intenor  design 
m^ors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following; 
HSAD  210  or  DESN  212.  Formerly  HSAO  210.  Re(>resentation  of 
the  interior  architectural  space.  Orthogonal,  perspective, 
axonometnc  and  isometnc  views.  Scale  models  and  rendenng 
techniques  utiliang  vanous  media  in  black,  white,  and  color. 

DESN  230  Typography  I  (3)  Prerequisites;  DESN  102:  and  DESN 
103;  and  EDIT  160.  For  advertising  design  majors  only,  CreOit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  APOS  330  or  DESN  230. 
Formerly  APOS  330.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  typographies  in 


visual  communication.  Oveiview  of  the  histoncal  devetopment  of 
typography,  the  mechanics  of  typographic  symbols  and  lettei 
construction,  and  the  graphic  production  c*  such  symbols. 

DESN  231  Typography  II  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
Ittoratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  230.  For  advertising 
design  majors  only.  The  further  study  and  application  of 
typographies  as  a  primary  graphic  component  In  visual 
communication.  Emphasis  on  the  effective  use  of  typographic 
images  to  communicate  specific  messages  to  a  target  audience. 

DESN  237  Ptiotography  I  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  DESN  205.  For  advertising 
design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  APDS  237  or  DESN  237.  Formerly  APDS  237. 
Introduction  to  black  and  white  photography  as  visual 
communication.  Basic  technical  and  aesthetic  vocabulary,  camera 
mechanics,  and  dari^  room  technkjues.  Additional  studio  lime  to 
be  ananged. 

DESN  246  MateHaU  In  Interior  Design  (3)  Prerequsites;  DESN 
102  aid  DESN  103.  For  intenor  design  majors  only.  Credit  wiB  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  HSAD  246  or  DESN  246. 
Formerty  HSAD  246.  Materials  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the 
intenor  space  and  its  components,  including  furnishings.  Basic 
fabrication  processes  for  natural  and  man.made  materials, 
sources,  curtem  directions  and  devekapments. 

DESN  300  Introduction  U  Cemputei-AMed  Design  and  Campiiter 
Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  110.  Strengths  and  limitations  of 
graphics  software  and  hardware.  Two-dimensional  and  three- 
dimensional  software  applications.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

DESN  320  Illustration  I  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites;  OESN  210:  and  DESN  230.  For  advertising  desgn 
meters  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
APDS  320  or  DESN  320.  Formerly  APDS  320.  Development  of 
narrative  imagery,  pictorial  illusion,  editorial  and  conceptual 
interpretations  and  their  combined  potential  for  visual 
communication.  Orect  drawing  from  Bfe  as  well  as  memory,  and 
photographic  reference  in  editorial,  advertising,  and  retail 
Illustration. 

DESN  331  Advertising  Deslffi  Studio  I  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboraoiy 
per  week.  Prerequisites;  DESN  231:  and  DESN  320.  For 
advertising  communication  design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  APOS  331  or  DESN  331. 
Formerly  APOS  331.  Design  problems  and  graphic  production 
methods.  Graphics  reproduction  procedures  including  preparaion 
of  designs  requinng  line  and  continuous  tone  separaions  as  well 
as  cokir  separatuns. 

DESN  333  Three-Dlmentlonal  VUual  Communleatlona  (3)  Six 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  OESN  231.  For 
advertising  design  majors  only.  Exploration  of  the  third  dimension 
as  a  means  of  approaching  visual  communication  problems. 
Topics  include  3-0  illustration,  posed  photographic  solutions, 
packaging,  exhibit  structures,  point  of  purchase  displays  and 
senage. 

DESN  335  Color  Photograpliy  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  DESN  230:  and  DESN 
237.  Introduction  to  color  photography.  Basic  technical  and 
aesthetic  vocabulary,  shooting,  lighting,  processing  of  film  and 
pnnts.  Additional  lab  time  to  be  arranged. 

DESN  337  Photography  II  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  DESN  230:  and  OESN  237. 
Credit  will  be  groited  for  only  one  of  the  following:  APOS  337  or 
DESN  337.  Formerly  APDS  337.  Problems  in  black  and  white 
photography,  emphasizing  message  and  meaning  in 
communication  contexts:  artificial  light  and  models.  Special 
processes  such  as  posterization,  toning,  montage,  and  digital 
processing  of  phc«ographs. 

DESN  342  Space  Development  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratoiy  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  DESN  212:  and  OESN  246:  and  OESN  247: 
and  EDIT  241.  For  intenor  design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  HSAD  342  or  OESN  342. 
Formerty  HSAD  342.  Obser\ation.  analysis  and  examination  of 
spaces  and  their  characteristics.  Concepts  of  space  quality, 
cultural  context  symbolic  content  person-environment  relabons. 
and  functional  aspects.  Sketch  problems  and  design  projects  of 
simple  spaces. 

DESN  343  Interior  Dealpi  Studio  I  (5)  10  hours  of  Iflboraory  per 
week.  Prerequisrte:  DESN  342.  For  intenor  design  majors  only. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  folkjwmg:  HSAO  343  or 
OESN  343.  Fortnerty  HSAD  343.  Evaluation  and  development  of 
the  design  process,  including  problem  definition,  perfonnance 
specifications,  program  development  schematic  altemathres. 
evaluation  and  development  and  construction  documents. 
Application  of  the  process  to  the  design  of  simple  spaces  wrth 
emphasis  on  concepts  of  community  and  privacy. 
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OESN  3B0  Nawtpapcr  Qraphlca  (S)  Ono  hour  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Permission  of  department.  Design 
ar^d  layout  of  newspapers.  Analysis  of  various  typographic  and 
lllustratrvo  solutions  to  the  dosifin  of  the  front  page.  soctJon  front 
pages  and  special  supplements. 

DCSN  3S2  Exhibttton  [>*«)gn  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  OESN  3J3  or  OESN  342.  For  advertising  and  intenor 
design  maiors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  ono  of  the 
following:  OESN  352  or  APDS  332.  Formerly  APDS  332.  Design  of 
Spaces  for  commorical  and  trade  exhibits,  portable  OKhibii 
structures  and  museum  exhibits.  Emphasis  on  the  logical 
organization  of  information,  and  the  design  of  structures  and 
environmonts  for  onhfctts. 

DESN  360  HUtory.  Cuttur«  and  DMign  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARTH 
200.  An  historKal  oxplorotion  of  design  activity  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  to  the  present.  An  examination  of  the  influence  of 
culture,  race,  ethnic  heritage  and  gender  on  perception  and 
creation. 

DESN  361  History  of  Visual  Communication  (3)  Prerequisites: 
OESN  204,  Development  of  graphic  design,  illustration,  and 
typography  since  1850.  Study  of  posters,  magazines,  typography, 
corporate  identity  systems,  and  other  forms  of  visual 
communication,  and  their  cultural,  social,  and  political  contexts. 

DESN  362  Idsas  In  Dftslgn  {3)  Junior  standing.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  DESN  362  or  HSAD  362. 
Fomwrly  HSAD  362.  Key  concepts  in  design,  including  meaning. 
communication,  system,  rule,  and  style.  Examples  from  htgh 
design  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  daily  onvironnwnt 

DESN  380  Professional  Practices  in  Visual  Communication 
Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  DESN  430.  For  advertising  design  majors 
onry.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  onfy  one  of  the  following:  APDS  360 
or  DESN  380.  Formerly  APDS  380.  Business  of  design  focusing  on 
the  development  of  career  strat^ies.  self-presentation  techniques 
and  vanous  aspects  of  the  designer-client  relationship. 

DESN  420  Illustration  11  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  DESN  320.  For  advertising  design  majors  only. 
Advanced  problems  in  the  fields  of  edrtonal.  advertising,  retail,  and 
corporate  illustration.  Illustration  in  conjunction  with  type.  Complex 
concepts  of  problem-solving  through  imagery:  verbal,  visual,  and 
written  articulation  of  intent  and  message. 

DESN  430  Advertising  Design  Studio  II  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  320;  and  DESN  331.  For  advertising 
design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  DESN  430  or  APDS  430.  Formerly  APDS  430. 
Professional  problems  in  graphic  design,  with  emphasis  upon 
corporate  and  institutional  identity  programs,  logos,  and  collateral 
matenals  development;  special  problems  in  visual  rtietoric. 

DESN  437  Advanced  Problems  In  Ptiotographic  Media  (3)  One 

hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  DESN  230:  and  DESN  237;  and  permission  of 
department  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
DESN  437  or  APDS  437,  Formerly  APDS  437.  Use  of  special  tools 
and  processes  for  imaging  and  illustration.  Additional  lab  time  to 
be  arranged. 

DESN  442  Barrlerf  ree  Interior  Environments  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
DESN  343  or  permission  of  department.  For  intenor  design  majors 
only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  onfy  one  of  the  following:  HSAD  442 
or  DESN  442.  Fonnerly  HSAD  442.  Design  requirements  reflecting 
physical  limitations  and  design  of  support  systems  for  the 
disabled. 

DESN  443  Barrier-Free  Interior  Environments  II  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  442  or  permission  of 
department.  For  intenor  design  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  HSAD  443  or  OESN  443.  Formerly 
HSAD  443.  Application  of  pnnciples  of  bamer-free  design  to  the 
solution  of  environmental  problems. 

DESN  444  Professional  Practices  In  Interior  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  DESN  343.  For  interior  design  majors  only.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  DESN  444  or  HSAD  345. 
Formerly  HSAD  345.  Professional  career  opportunities,  ethics,  and 
practices.  Contract  negotiation  and  contract  documents. 
Professional  organizations.  Portfolio  evaluation. 

DESN  445  Interior  Design  Studio  II  (5)  10  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  343.  For  intenor  design  maiors  only. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  OESN  445  or 
HSAD  344.  Formerly  HSAD  344.  Continuation  of  DESN  343. 
Emphasis  on  the  hierarchy  of  program  requirements  in  the  solution 
of  interior  environnient  problems. 

DESN  446  B.A,  Thesis  In  Interior  Design  (6)  12  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  DESN  445.  For  interior  design 
majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
HSAD  441  or  DESN  446.  Formerly  HSAD  441.  Concepts  and  skills 
learned  in  pnor  courses  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  programming 
and  solution  of  an  intenor  design  problem  requiring  the  integration 


of  complex  roqulroments.  Student  projects  will  bo  expected  to 
meet  the  creative  and  technical  requirements  of  the  intenor  design 
profession. 

DESN  447  Designing  Interior  Environments  for  Special 
Populations  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Pfuroquisitos:  OESN  442  or  ponnission  of  department. 
For  interior  design  majors  only.  Review  of  special  population 
literature  and  application  of  findings  of  person/environment 
research  to  the  design  of  space  for  special  populations  such  as 
the  elderly,  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  non-traditional 
households,  and  oUiors, 

DESN  450  B.A.  Thesis  In  Communication  Design  {6}  10  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  DESN  430.  For  advertising 
design  majors  only.  Credit  will  bo  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  APDS  431  or  DESN  450.  Fomierly  APDS  431.  Capstone 
proiect  involving  solutions  of  advanced  problems  In  the  design  of 
graphics. 

DESN  462  Seminar  on  Ideas  In  Design  (3)  Pre-  or  coroquisites: 
DESN  362  or  ponnission  of  department  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  DESN  362  or  HSAD  462.  Formerly  HSAD 
462.  Further  examination  and  discussion  of  concepts  presented  in 
OESN  362. 

DESN  471  Computer  Imaging  for  Design  and  Illustration  {3)  One 

hour  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
{DESN  210;  and  OESN  211;  and  DESN  300)  or  permission  of 
department.  For  advertising  design  majors  only.  Exploration  of 
'paint',  image  processing,  and  visual  presentation  software 
programs.  Proficiency,  technical,  aesthetic  and  conceptual  issues 
related  to  electronic  imagng. 

DESN  472  Computer  Applications  for  Interior  Design  (3)  Six 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  jOESN  342;  and  OESN 
300)  or  permission  of  department.  For  interior  design  majors  only. 
Utilization  of  available  software  with  emphasis  on  three- 
dimensional  static  and  dynamic  modeling,  integration  of  computer- 
aided  and  manual  processes,  and  attribute  extraction. 

DESN  473  Computer-Generated  Decorative  Patterns  for  Interior 
Designers  (3)  Prerequisite:  Experience  with  AUTOCAD  or 
permission  of  department.  For  intenor  design  majors  only. 
Experience  in  the  generation  of  two-and  three^jimensional  patterns 
that  can  be  applied  to  elements  of  intenor  design.  Emphasis  on 
the  relationship  between  the  patterns  and  the  space  for  which  they 
are  designed,  as  well  as  on  integration  of  geometry  and  color. 

DESN  474  Gaming  Simulation  In  Design  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  Two 
upper  division  courses  in  OESN,  HSAO.  ARCH.  URBS,  and/or 
GVPT.  or  permission  of  department  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  DESN  474  or  HSAD  451.  Formerly  HSAD  451, 
Simulation  games  as  a  means  to  model  social  interactions  in  the 
fields  of  urban,  architectural,  interior,  and  graphic  design; 
planning;  housing:  and  community  development.  Mathematical 
gaming  theory  as  it  relates  to  simulation  games. 

DESN  475  Gaming  Simulation  In  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  OESN 
362.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  OESN  475 
or  HSAD  452.  Fonnerly  HSAO  452.  Design  and  testing  of  student- 
developed  simulation  games  in  the  fields  of  urban,  architectural. 
intenor.  and  graphic  design;  planning:  housing:  and  community 
development. 


OESN  499  Individual  Study  In  Design  (3-4)  Guidance  for  the 
advanced  student  capable  of  independent  subject  matter 
investigation  or  creative  work.  Problem  chosen  with  consent  of 

instructor. 

EALL  —  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 
EALL  300  The  Languages  of  East  Asia  (3)  A  survey  of  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  Korean,  and  the  languages  of  other  East  Asian 
nationalities.  Provides  a  basic  understanding  of  the  structures  of 

these  languages.  Topics  covered  include  the  characterizing 
features;  the  relationships  of  the  languages  to  each  other;  the 
geographical,  social,  and  historical  settings.  No  knowledge  of 
Asian  languages  is  required.  The  course  is  taught  in  English. 

ECON  —  Economics 

ECON  105  Economics  of  Social  Problems  (3)  Not  open  to 

students  who  have  completed  two  of  the  following  courses:  ECON 
201.  or  ECON  203.  or  ECON  205.  An  introduction  to  modern 
economic  and  social  problems:  their  nature,  causes,  and  policy 

implications. 

ECON  201  Principles  of  Economics  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  110 
or  placement  in  MATH  115  or  above.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  onty 
one  of  the  following:  ECON  201  or  ECON  205.  An  introduction  to 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  inflation,  and  economic  growth. 
Emphasis  on  roles  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
macroeconomic  policy.  The  efficacy  of  wage  and  price  controls  is 
analyzed. 


ECON  20S  Principles  of  Economics  II  (3)  Preroquisito:  MATH  110 
or  placement  in  MATH  115  or  daove.  Rocommondod:  ECON  201. 
This  course  emphasizes  the  behavior  of  individual  consumers  and 
business  firms,  problems  of  international  trade  and  finance,  the 
distribution  of  income,  policies  for  eliminating  poverty  and 
discrimination,  the  problems  of  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
impact  of  dlfforonl  market  structures  upon  economic  activity. 

ECON  206  Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH 
110  or  placement  in  MATH  115  or  above.  Students  in  the  Collego 
of  Business  and  Management  are  required  to  take  ECON  201  and 
should  not  take  ECON  205.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ECON  201.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  ECON  201  or  ECON  205.  A  ono-semester  introduction, 
for  non-majors,  to  the  principles  of  economics  and  their 
applications  to  the  loading  economic  problems  of  society, 
including  inflation,  unemployment,  poverty,  urban  renewal,  income 
inequality,  monopoly  and  market  performance,  environmental 
protection,  and  international  trade, 

ECON  301  Current  Issues  In  American  Economic  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisites:  (ECON  201;  and  ECON  203)  or  ECON  205.  Analysis 
of  current  economic  problems  and  public  policies.  Inflation, 
umemployment.  market,  power,  government  regulation,  poverty  and 
distnbution  of  income,  federal  budget  and  tax  policy,  environment 

ECON  305  Intennedlate  Macroeconomic  Theory  and  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ECON  201;  and  ECON  203;  and  MATH  220.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  305  or  ECON 
405.  Formerly  ECON  401,  Analysis  of  the  determination  of  national 
income,  employment,  and  price  levels.  Discussion  of  consumption, 
investment,  inflation,  and  government  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

ECON  306  Intermediate  MIcroeconomIc  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECON  201;  and  ECON  203;  and  MATH  220.  Formerly  ECON  403. 
Analysis  of  the  theories  of  consumer  behavior  and  of  the  firm, 
market  systems,  distribution  theory  and  the  role  of  extemalibes.  in 

ECON  310  Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism  In  Westem  Europe 
and  the  United  States  (3)  The  evolution  of  the  capitalist  system 
from  Its  medieval  origins  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  dynamic 
forces  of  cumulative  change  in  capitalism,  including  capital 
accumulation,  technology,  expansion  of  markets,  the  corporate 
form  of  pnvate  property  in  the  means  of  production,  and  the 
relation  of  capitalism  to  war  and  revolution. 

ECON  311  American  Economic  Development  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{ECON  201;  and  ECON  203)  or  ECON  205.  An  analysis  of  the 
major  issues  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Amencan 
economy.  Basic  economic  theory  related  to  such  topics  as 
agnculture.  banking,  industrialization,  slavery,  transportation,  and 
the  depression  of  the  1930s. 

ECON  315  Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped  Areas  (3) 

Prerequisites:  {ECON  201;  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  315  or  ECON 
416.  Formerly  ECON  415.  Analysis  of  the  economic  and  social 
charactenstics  of  underdeveloped  areas.  Recent  theories  of 
economic  development,  obstacles  to  development,  policies  and 
planning  for  development 

ECON  316  Economic  Development  of  Latin  America  (3) 

Prerequisites;  {ECON  201;  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205. 
Institutional  characteristics  of  Latin  America  and  an  analysis  of 
alternative  strategies  and  policies  for  development 

ECON  321  Economic  SUtlstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  220  or 
equivalent.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  BMGT  230 
or  BMGT  231.  Formerly  ECON  421.  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
statistics  in  economics.  Topics  include:  Probability,  random 
vanables  and  their  distnbutions,  sampling  theory,  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  analysis  of  vanance.  r^ression  analysis  and 
correlation. 

ECON  355  Economics  of  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement  (3) 

Prerequisite:  {ECON  201:  and  ECON  203]  or  ECON  205.  Economic 
analysis  of  cnme  and  the  criminal  justice  system,  including  such 
topics  as  the  measurement  of  cnme,  economic  models  of  crime, 
cost  and  benefits  of  police  and  prisons,  private  protection, 
gambling  and  other  victimless  crimes,  and  organized  cnme. 

ECON  361  Economics  of  American  Industries  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{ECON  201:  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  A  survey  of  industrial 
organization  theory.  Analysis  of  the  structure,  conduct, 
performance,  and  public  policies  in  selected  Amencan  industnes. 

ECON  370  Labor  Markets,  Human  Resources,  and  Trade  Unions 

(3)  Prerequisites:  (ECON  201;  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  370  or 
ECON  470.  A  survey  of  labor  markets  and  the  Amencan  labor 
movement.  Analysis  of  labor  force  growth  and  composition, 
problems  of  unemployment  and  labor  market  operations,  theories 
of  wage  detemiination,  the  wage-price  spiral,  collective  bargaining, 
and  govemmental  regulation  of  employment  and  labor  relations. 
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ECON  374  Sex  Rotes  In  Economic  Uta  (3)  Prerequisites:  {ECON 
201  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  Discnmmation  against  women 
in  the  labor  market;  the  dtvision  of  labor  in  the  home  and  the 
workplace  by  sex;  the  child  care  industry;  women  in  poverty. 

ECON  375  Economics  of  Poverty  and  Discrimination  (3) 

Prerequisites:  {ECON  201:  and  ECON  203)  or  ECON  205.  The 
causes  of  the  persistance  of  low  income  groups;  the  relationship 
of  poverty  to  technological  change,  to  economic  growth,  and  to 
education  and  training;  economic  results  of  discrimination; 
proposed  remedies  for  poverty  and  discnmmation. 

ECON  376  Consumers  and  PuUlc  Policy  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON 
201  and  ECON  203.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  CNEC  310  or  ECON  376.  Formerly  CNEC  310.  The 
application  of  economic  theory,  including  cost-benefct  analysis,  to 
an  evaluation  of  policy  decisions  in  the  private  and  public  sectors 
which  affect  the  consumer.  The  economic,  social,  and  political 
framework  within  which  policy  decisions  are  made. 

ECON  380  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{ECON  201:  and  ECON  203)  or  ECON  205.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  various  types  of  economic  systems, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  economic  systems  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Mainland  China.  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  lesser  developed  countries. 

ECON  381  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  203 
or  ECON  205  or  permission  of  department.  Application  of 
economic  theory  to  problems  of  enviromental  quality  and 
management.  Theory  of  economic  extemalities.  common  property 
resources,  alternative  pollution  control  measures,  and  limits  to 
economic  growth. 

ECON  365  Economics  of  Natural  Resources  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  203  or  ECON  205.  Economic  analysis  of  natural  resource 
problems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  rate  of  use  of  exhaustible 
resources  and  the  problems  posed  for  the  maintenance  of  growth. 

ECON  390  Economics  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON 
201  and  ECON  203.  Application  of  economic  reasoning  to  public 
policy  issues,  many  of  which  are  not  exclusively,  or  even  primarily 
economic.  Policies  to  save  lives,  to  distribute  transplantable 
human  organs,  to  deter  and  punish  crime,  and  to  regulate 
discrimination  in  health  insurance  are  examples. 


ECON  396  Independent  Honors  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  candidacy 
for  honors  in  economics  or  by  permission  of  instructor.  Normally 
taken  in  senior  year.  Course  will  explore  selected  topics  in 
economic  theory  and  its  application  in  depth.  Analysis  of 
methodologies  in  economic  research  and  the  development  of 
student  skills  in  research  methods.  Students  will  prepare 
workshop  papers. 

ECON  397  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON  396  and 
candidacy  for  honors  in  economics.  General  supervision  will  be 
provided  through  assembled  meetings  with  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  course. 

ECON  398  Topics  In  Economics  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  changing 
interests  of  students  and  staff.  Topics  vary  in  response  to  those 
interests.  Students  are  advised  to  seek  information  about  the 
coverage  and  prerequisites  dunng  the  r^istration  period. 

ECON  399  IndMdual  Reading  and  Research  For  Undergraduates 

(3)  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  upper-division  economics  courses. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  By  arrangement  with 
individual  faculty  members.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
desiring  specialized  instruction  and  guidance  in  subjects  not 
covered  in  the  course  offerings.  Before  enrollment,  the  students 
must  secure  agreement  from  an  individual  faculty  member  to  act 
as  their  supervisor.  A  program  of  reading,  research  and  evaluation 
will  be  wofVed  out  between  the  student  and  the  faculty  member. 

ECON  402  Macroeconomlc  Models  and  Forecasting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  305  or  ECON  405.  Analysis  of  the  fluctuations 
in  economic  activity  and  the  formulation  and  use  of  forecasting 
models  of  the  economy.  Illustrations  of  computer  macro  models 
and  forecasting  problems. 

ECON  407  Advanced  Macroeconomics  (3)  Prerequisite;  ECON 
305.  An  in-depth  analysts  of  current  issues  In  macroeconomic 
theory  and  policy.  Topics  covered  include:  1.  alternative 
perspectives  on  macroeconomics  including  monetarism,  new 
classical  equilibrium  models,  rational  expectations,  and  real 
business  cycle  models:  2.  long  term  growth,  the  slowdown  in 
productivity  growth,  and  concems  about  U.S.  competitiveness;  3. 
the  effectiveness  of  macroeconomic  policy  in  an  open  economy;  4. 
the  effects  of  finance  on  the  real  sector. 

ECON  410  Comparative  Institutional  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  306.  Determinants  of  institutional  arrangements  and  the 
economic  consequences  of  those  arrangements  for  economic 
grovrth  using  transaction  costs  economics,  the  new  institutional 
economics,  and  elementary  game  theory.  Historical  emergence  of 
market  institutions  and  nonpredatory  governments  in  Europe  and 


Japan,  and  the  policy  successes  and  failures  of  less-developed 
countries  today. 

ECON  416  Theory  of  Economic  Development  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  305  or  ECON  405.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  ECON  315  or  ECON  416.  Economic  theory  of  the 
developing  nations;  role  of  innovation,  capital  formation, 
resources,  institutions,  trade  and  exchange  rates,  and 
govemmental  policies. 

ECON  417  Advanced  Microeconomics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON 
306  and  MATH  220  or  MATH  140.  Theory  of  the  household  and 
firm,  noncooperative  game  theory,  economics  of  incomplete 
Information  and  uncertainty,  incentives,  and  adverse  selection  and 
market  signalling. 

ECON  418  Economic  Development  of  Selected  Areas  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  315  or  ECON  416.  Institutional  charactenstics 
of  a  specific  area  are  discussed  and  alternate  strategies  and 
poltcios  for  development  are  analyzed. 

ECON  422  QuantttatNe  Methods  In  Economics  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  201;  and  ECON  203;  and  (ECON  321  or  BMGT  230:)  or 
permission  of  department.  Emphasizes  the  interaction  between 
economic  problems  and  the  assumptions  employed  in  statistical 
theory.  Fomiulation.  estimation,  and  testing  of  economic  models. 
including  single  variable  and  multiple  variable  regression 
techniques,  theory  of  identification,  and  issues  relating  to 
inference.  Independent  work  relating  the  material  in  the  course  to 
an  economic  problem  chosen  by  the  student  is  required. 

ECON  423  QuantltatNe  Methods  In  Economics  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  422.  Interaction  between  economic  problems  and 

specification  and  estimation  of  econometric  models.  Topics 
include  issues  of  autocorrelation,  heteroscedasticity.  functional 
form,  simultaneous  equation  models,  and  qualitative  choice 
models. 

ECON  424  Computer  Methods  In  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECON  201;  and  ECON  203;  and  (ECON  321  or  BMGT  230). 
Computer  modelling  of  economic  problems,  including  household 
and  firm  behavior,  macroeconomic  relationships,  statistical 
models  of  economy,  and  simulation  models. 

ECON  425  Mathematical  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON  305 
rr  ECON  405.  and  ECON  306  or  ECON  406.  and  MATH  220  or 
equivalent.  Mathematical  developments  of  theory  of  household 
and  firm,  general  equilibrium  and  welfare  economics,  market 
imperfections,  and  role  of  information. 

ECON  430  Money  and  Banking  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON  201  and 
ECON  203.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ECON  430  or  ECON  431.  The  str\jcture  of  financial  institutions  and 
their  role  in  the  provision  of  money  and  near  money.  Analysis  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  techniques  of  central  tianks.  and 
the  control  of  supply  of  financial  assets  in  stabilization  policy. 
Relationship  of  money  and  credit  to  economic  activity  and  the  price 
level. 

ECON  431  Theory  of  Money,  Prices  and  Economic  Activity  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  305  or  ECON  405.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  430  or  ECON  431.  Monetary 
theory  and  the  role  of  money,  financial  institutions  and  interest 
rates  in  macro  models.  Analysis  of  money  demand  and  supply  and 
of  the  Monetarist-Keynesian  debate  as  they  affect  inflation  and 
stabilization  policy. 

ECON  440  International  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECON  201 
and  ECON  203.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ECON  440  or  ECON  441.  A  description  of  international  trade  and 
the  analysis  of  international  transactions,  exchange  rates,  and 
balance  of  payments.  Analysis  of  policies  of  protection, 
devaluation,  and  exchange  rate  stabilization  and  their 
consequences. 

ECON  441  Theory  of  International  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  305  or  ECON  405;  and  ECON  306  or  ECON  406.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  440  or  ECON  441. 
Theoretical  treatment  of  international  trade  and  international 
finance.  Includes  Ricardian  and  Heckscher-Ohim  theories  of 
comparative  advantage,  analysis  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  banners, 
international  factor  mobility,  balance  of  payments  adjustments, 
exchange  rate  detemiination,  and  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  an 
open  economy. 

ECON  450  Introduction  to  Public  Sector  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  {ECON  201;  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  450  or  ECON  454. 
The  role  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  meeting  public 
wants.  Analysis  of  theories  of  taxation,  public  expenditures. 
government  budgeting,  benefit-cost  analysis  and  income 
redistribution,  and  their  policy  applications. 

ECON  451  Public  Choice  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
jECON  201;  and  ECON  203).  or  ECON  205.  Analysis  of  collective 
decision  making,  economic  models  of  government,  program 
budgeting,  and  policy  implementation;  emphasis  on  models  of 
public  choice  and  institutions  which  affect  decision  making. 


ECON  454  Theory  of  Public  Finance  and  Rscal  Federalism  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ECON  306  or  ECON  406.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  450  or  ECON  454.  Study  of 
welfare  economics  and  the  theory  of  public  goods,  taxation,  public 
expenditures,  benefit<ost  analysis,  and  state  and  local  finance. 
Applications  of  theory  to  cunent  policy  issues. 

ECON  456  Law  and  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  306. 
Relationship  of  the  exchange  process  to  the  system  of  mstituttons 
and  rules  that  society  develops  to  carry  out  economic 
transactions.  Topics  covered  include:  Property  rights;  torts. 
negligence,  and  liability;  contracts  and  exchanges:  criminal  control 
and  enforcement;  equity  issues  in  the  rule  and  market 
environment. 

ECON  460  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  306  or 
ECON  406.  Changing  structure  of  the  American  economy;  price 
policies  in  different  industrial  classifications  of  monopoly  and 
competition  in  relation  to  problems  of  public  policy. 

ECON  466  Health  Care  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON  203  or 
ECON  205.  Analysis  of  health  care,  the  organization  of  its  delweiy 
and  financing.  Access  to  care;  the  role  of  insurance;  regulation  of 
hospitals,  physicians,  and  the  drug  industry:  role  of  technology: 
and  limits  on  health  care  spending. 

ECON  470  Theory  of  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON 
306.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ECON  370 
or  ECON  470.  An  analytical  treatment  of  theones  of  labor  markets. 
Marginal  productivity  theory  of  labor  demand;  allocation  of  time  m 
household  labor  supply  models;  theory  of  human  capital;  earnings 
differentials;  market  structure  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  markets: 
the  role  of  trade  unions;  discrimination:  and  unemployment. 

ECON  471  Current  Problems  In  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  470  or  permission  of  department.  Emphasis  on  current 
policy  issues.  Topics  include:  the  distnbution  of  income;  welfare 
reform  and  work  incentives;  employment  and  training  programs; 
social  insurance  programs;  unemployment  policy:  immigration, 
trade  and  labor  market  policy;  international  labor  market 
comparisons;  and  the  economics  of  human  resource  management. 


ECON  476  American  Living  Standards  and  Poverty  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  305  and  ECON  321  or  permission  of 
department  Also  offered  as  PUAF  730.  Post-World  War  11  trends  in 
U.S.  living  standanjs  and  income  inequality.  Areas  studied  include: 
industrial  base,  productivity,  growth  demographics,  international 
competitiveness  and  the  structure  (and  holders)  of  debt  as  they 
affect  the  level  of  U.  S.  income  and  income  mequali^. 

ECON  462  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3)  Prerequisite:  {ECON 
201  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  An  analysis  of  the  organization, 
operating  principles  and  performance  of  the  Soviet  economy  wrth 
attention  to  the  histoncal  and  ideological  background,  planning, 
resources,  industry,  agriculture,  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
finance,  labor,  and  the  stmcture  and  growth  of  national  income. 

ECON  486  The  Economics  of  National  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite: 
(ECON  201;  and  ECON  203);  or  ECON  205.  An  analysis  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  economic  planning  with  special  reference 
to  the  planning  problems  of  West  European  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

ECON  490  Survey  of  Urban  Economic  Probtems  and  PoUcles  (3) 

Prerequisites:  (ECON  201  and  ECON  203}  or  ECON  205.  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  urban  economics  through  the 
examination  of  current  policy  issues.  Topics  may  include 
suburbanization  of  jobs  and  residences,  housing  and  urt>an 
renewal.  urt>an  transportation,  development  of  new  towns,  ghetto 
economic  development  problems  in  services  such  as  education 
and  police. 

EDCI  —  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

EDO  280  School  Service  Semester  (3)  Development  of 
conceptual  understanding  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 
Seminar  to  coordinate  on-and  off-campus  expenences.  One  hour 
each  week  on  campus  with  an  an'anged  six  hours  each  week  in 
schools. 

EDCI  288  Special  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs. 

EDCI  298  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  pennission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs. 

EDCI  300  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Art  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA;  and  permission  of  department;  and  EDCI  390;  and  EOHD 
300S.  For  art  education  majors  only.  Objectives,  selection  and 
organization  of  subject  matter,  appropnate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials,  measurement,  and 
other  topics  pertinent  to  art  education. 
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EDCI  301  Teaching  Art  In  the  EI«m*nUry  Sehoot  (3)  For 

Glementary  and  pre-etomentary  education  majors  onFy.  Not  opon  to 
art  education  maiora.  Art  methods  and  matenals  for  elomontary 
schools.  Inctudos  laboratory  ekporioncos  with  materials 
appropriate  for  elementary  schools.  Emphasis  on  omofEine  areas 
of  an  education  for  the  elementary  classroom  toachor. 

EDCI  312  Prof»ulonal  D«v«lopnwnt  Seminar  In  Early  Childhood 
Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA:  and  permission  of  department;  and  EDCI 
280.  Coroqutsrtes:  EDCI  313:  and  EDCI  443A;  EDCI  488E:  EDHD 
419A.  For  oarty  childhood  education  majors  only.  Affective  and 
Integrative  functions  of  teaching  young  children;  planning  daily 
programs:  organizing  the  learning  environment;  developing  the 
curriculum:  Glorifying  values;  guiding  behavior;  diagnosing  and 
evaluating:  and  working  with  parents  and  other  adults. 

B>CI  313  CfMtlva  Actlvlttos  and  Matarlalt  for  the  Young  Child 

(3)  Preroquisitos:  admission  to  teacher  education  program:  and 
2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  atid  EDCI  280. 
Coroqulsilos:  EDCI  443A:  and  EDCI  312;  and  EDCI  488E:  and 
EOHO  419A.  For  early  childhood  majors  only.  Techniquos  and 
resources  for  art,  music,  play  and  creative  dramatics. 

EDCI  314  Teaching  Language,  Reading,  Drama  and  Literature 
with  Young  Children  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher 
education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department; 
and  EDCI  312:  and  EDCI  313;  EDCI  443A:  EDCI  488E:  and  EDHD 
419A.  Corequisites:  EDCI  315:  and  EDCI  316;  and  EDCI  317;  and 
EDHD  419B.  For  early  childhood  education  majors  only. 
Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  context  of  the 
language  arts:  beginning  reading  instruction  and  utilization  of 
literature,  drama,  and  writing. 

EDCI  315  The  Young  Child  In  the  Social  Environment  (3) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA:  and  pennission  of  department;  and  EDCI  312;  and  EDCI  313: 
and  EDCI  443A;  and  EDCI  488E:  and  EDHD  419A.  Corequisites: 
EDCI  314:  and  EDCI  316;  and  EDCI  317;  and  EDHD  419B.  For 
early  childhood  majors  only.  The  child's  understanding  of  people, 
social  roles,  society  and  various  cultures;  communicative  skills 
and  ability  to  develop  satisfying  relationships  with  peers  and 
adutts.  Related  techniques,  materials  and  resources  included. 

EDCI  316  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  Early  Childhood  (3) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA;  and  penmission  of  department;  and  EDCI  312;  and  EDCI  313; 
and  EDCI  443A;  and  EDCI  488E:  and  EDHD  419A.  Corequisites: 
EDCI  314;  and  EDCI  315;  and  EDCI  317;  and  EDHD  419B.  For 
early  childhood  education  majors  only.  The  fundamentals  of 
developmental  reading  instruction,  including  reading  readiness, 
use  of  expenence  records,  procedures  in  using  basal  readers,  the 
improvement  of  comprehension,  teaching  reading  in  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum,  uses  of  children's  literature,  the  program  in  word 
analysis,  and  diagnostic  techniques. 

EDCI  317  The  Young  Child  and  the  Physical  Environment  {3) 

Prerequisrtes:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA:  and  pennission  of  department:  and  EDCI  312;  and  EOCl  313; 
and  EDCI  443A:  and  EDCI  488E;  and  EDHD  419A.  Corequisites: 
EDCI  314;  and  EDCI  315:  and  EOCl  316:  and  EDHD  4198.  For 
early  childhood  education  majors  only.  Teaching  skills  and 
background  knowledge  important  in  guiding  the  child  to  learn  about 
the  physical  environment.  The  skills  of  quantification,  observation, 
inference,  space-time  relationships,  and  classification. 

EDCI  320  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 
Social  Studies/  History  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher 
education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and  pennission  of  department: 
and  EDHD  300S:  and  EDCI  390.  For  education  majors  only. 
Objectives,  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter, 
appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  matenals.  measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to 
social  studies  education.  Includes  emphasis  on  multi-cultural 
education. 

EDCI  321  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 
Social  Studies/  Geography  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to 
teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of 
department:  and  EDHD  300S:  and  EDCI  390.  For  education  majors 
only.  Objectives,  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter, 
appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials,  measurement,  and  topics  pertinent  to 
geography  education. 

EDCI  322  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary  Education; 
Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  EDCI  397;  and  EDHD  300E;  and 
permission  of  department.  Corequisites:  EDCI  342;  and  EDCI  352; 
and  EDCI  362:  and  EDCI  372.  For  elementary  education  majors 
only.  Cun'iculum,  organization  and  methods  of  teaching,  evaluation 
of  matenals,  and  utilization  of  environmental  resources.  Emphasis 
on  mutticultural  education.  Includes  laboratory /field  experiences. 

EDCI  330  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 
Foreign  Language  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher 
education  program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  pennission  of  department; 


and  EDHD  300S:  and  EDCI  390.  For  education  majors  only. 
Objectives,  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter, 
appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks,  and  other 
instnjctional  motenals,  measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent 
to  foreign  language  education, 

EOCl  340  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 
English/  Speech/  Theatre  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher 
education  program:  and  2.5  GPA:  and  permission  of  department: 
and  EDHD  300S:  and  EDCI  390.  Corequisite:  EDCI  447.  For 
education  majors  only.  Objectives,  selection,  and  organization  of 
subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and 
other  instructional  nnatorials,  measunsmont,  and  other  topics. 

EDCI  342  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary  Education: 
Language  Arts  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  EDCI  397:  and  EDHD  300E;  and 
pennission  of  department,  Corequisites:  EDCI  322;  and  EOCl  352; 
and  EDCI  362;  and  EDCI  372.  For  elementary  education  majors 
only.  Listening,  oral  communication,  functional  writing,  creative 
writing,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  creative  expression.  Includes 
laboratory/field  experiences, 

EDCI  350  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 

Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDHD 
300S:  and  EDCI  390;  and  six  semester  hours  of  400-level 
mathematics  courses.  For  education  majors  only.  Objectives. 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter,  appropriate  methods, 
lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement  and  topics.  For  pre-service  mathematics  teachers, 

EDCI  352  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary  Education: 

Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  397;  and  EDHD  300E:  and 
permission  of  department:  and  MATH  210;  and  MATH  211. 
Corequisites:  EDCI  322:  and  EDCI  342;  and  EDCI  362;  and  EDCI 
372.  For  elementary  education  majors  only.  Materials  and 
procedures  to  help  children  sense  arithmetical  meanings  and 
relationships.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  the  number 
system  and  arithmetical  processes.  Includes  laboratory/field 
expenences. 

EDCI  362  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary  Education: 
Reading  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  EDCI  397;  and  EDHD  300E;  and 
pemiission  of  department.  Corequisites:  EDCI  322;  and  EDCI  342; 
and  EDCI  352:  and  EDCI  372.  For  elementaiy  education  majors 
only.  Fundamentals  of  developmental  reading  instruction,  including 
reading  readiness,  use  of  experience  stories,  procedures  in  using 
basal  readers,  the  improvement  of  comprehension,  word  analysis. 
and  procedures  for  determining  individual  needs.  Includes 
laboratory/field  experiences. 

EDCI  370  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary  Education: 
Science  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDHD 
300S:  and  EDCI  390.  For  education  majors  only.  For  pre-service 
science  teachers.  Preparing  objectives,  planning  lessons,  selecting 
and  organizing  for  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction, 
determining  appropriate  teaching  methods,  selecting  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  matenals.  and  measunng  and  evaluating 
student  achievement  Includes  taboratory/field  expenences. 

EDCI  371  Computers  In  the  Science  Classroom  and  Latwratory 

(2)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and 
2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  370.  Corequisites:  EDCI  470:  and  EDCI  471. 
Fundamentals  of  microcomputer  use  m  science  classrooms  and 
laboratories. 

EDCI  372  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary  Education: 
Science  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program;  and  2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  397:  and  EDHD  300E:  and 
pennission  of  department.  Corequisites:  EDCI  322;  and  EOCl  342; 
and  EDCI  352;  and  EDCI  362.  For  elementary  education  majors 
only.  Objectives,  methods,  materials  and  activities  for  teaching 
science  in  the  elementary  school;  emphasis  on  teaching  strat^ies 
which  help  children  leam  the  processes  and  concepts  of  science. 
Includes  laboratory /field  experiences. 

EDCI  360  Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Elementary  (3)  Focuses  on 
developmental  needs  at  vanous  age  levels,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  activities,  materials  and  methods  by  which  educational 
objectives  are  attained. 

EDCI  361  Schools  and  Children  (3)  Role  examination  of  parents 
and  other  community  members  as  consumers  and  participants  in 
schools.  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  in  teacher  preparation 

programs. 

EDCI  385  Computers  for  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to 
teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA.  For  education  majors 
only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  EDCI  385; 
or  EDCI  487:  or  EDIT  406;  or  EDIT  477;  or  EOSP  480.  A  first-level 
survey  of  instructional  uses  of  computers,  software,  and  related 
technology  for  preservice  teachers. 


EOCl  390  Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  toachor  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA.  Corequisite:  EDHD  300S.  For  education  majors  only. 
Principles  and  methods  of  leaching  m  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Instructional  problems  common  to  all  of  the  subject 
fields,  considered  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  youth, 
social  problems  end  the  central  values  of  society. 

EDCI  397  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  In  Elementary 
Schools  {3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program;  and  2.5  GPA.  For  education  majors  only.  Teaching 
strategies,  classroom  interactive  techniquos,  and  procedures  for 
planning  and  evaluating  instruction  m  elementary  schools. 
Emphasis  on  principles  of  effective  instruction,  classroom 
management,  and  adaptation  of  instruction  for  various  student 
populations. 

EDCI  401  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  School:  Art  (4-6) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDCI  300.  For  art 
education  majors  only. 

EDCI  402  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools:  Art  (2-6) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program:  and  2.5 
GPA:  and  permission  of  department;  and  EDCI  300.  For  art 
education  majors  only. 

EDCI  403  Teaching  of  Art  Criticism  In  Public  Schools  (3) 

Introduction  to  theories  of  art  criticism.  Trips  to  galleries  and 
museums.  Open  to  fine  arts  majors  and  students  from  other 

disciplines. 

EDCI  406  Practlcum  in  Art  Education:  Two-Dlmenslonal  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Theory  and  practical 
experience  in  two-dimensional  design  in  various  art  media: 
development  of  teaching  procedures  and  presentation  of  matenals 
in  school  settings. 

EDCI  407  Practlcum  In  Art  Education:  Three-Dlmenslonal  (3)  For 

pre-ait  education  and  art  education  majors  only.  A  lecture-studio 
course  to  develop  skills,  material  resources,  and  educational 
strategies  for  three-dimensional  projects  in  school  settings. 

EDCI  410  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Early  Childhood  (3) 

Relationship  of  the  nursery  school  curriculum  to  child  growth  and 
development  Recent  trends  in  curriculum  organization:  the  effect 
of  environment  on  learning:  readiness  to  learn;  and  adapting 
curriculum  content  and  methods  to  maturity  levels  of  children. 
Primarily  for  in-service  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  411  Student  Teaching:  Preschool  (4)  Prerequisites: 
admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and 
pemiission  of  department:  and  EDCI  314:  and  EDCI  315:  and  EDCI 
316;  and  EDCI  317;  and  EDHD  419B.  For  early  childhood 
education  majors  only. 

EDCI  412  Student  Teaching:  Kindergarten  (4)  Prerequisites: 
admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and 
permission  of  department;  and  EDCI  314:  and  EDCI  315;  and  EDCI 
316:  and  EDCI  317;  and  EDHD  4198.  Corequisites:  EDCI  411; 
and  EDCI  413,  For  early  childhood  education  majors  only. 

EDCI  413  Student  Teaching:  Primary  Grades  (6)  Prerequisites: 
admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and 
pennisston  of  department:  and  EDCI  314;  and  EDCI  315;  and  EDCI 
316;  and  EDCI  317;  and  EDHD  419B.  Corequisites:  EDCI  411; 
and  EDCI  412,  For  early  childhood  education  majors  only. 

EDCI  416  Malnstreamlng  In  Early  Childhood  Educational  Settings 

(3)  Theoretical  bases  and  applied  practices  for  integrating 
handicapped  children  into  regular  early  childhood  pnagrams. 

EDCI  420  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary  Education: 

Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and  EOCl  320  or  EDCI  321.  Corequisite: 
EDCI  421  or  EDCI  422.  An  analysis  of  teaching  theory,  strat^ies, 
and  techniques  in  the  student  teaching  expenence. 

EDCI  421  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools:  Social 
Studies/History  (12)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher 
education  program:  and  2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department 
and  EDCI  320.  Corequisite:  EDCI  420. 

EDCI  422  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools:  Social 
Studies/Geography  (12)  Prerequisite:  EDCI  321.  Corequisite: 
EDCI  420. 

EDCI  423  Social  Studies  In  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Curriculum,  organization  and  methods  of  teaching,  evaluation  of 
matenals  and  utilization  of  environmental  resources.  Emphasis  on 
multicultural  education.  Primanly  for  in-service  teachers,  nursery 
school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  424  Social  Studies  In  the  Elementary  School  (3)  Cumculum, 
oiganizatjon  and  methods  of  teaching,  evaluation  of  materials  and 
utilization  of  environmental  resources.  Emphasis  on  multicuftural 
education.  Primarily  for  in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6. 
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EDCI  425Soc!al  Studies  mi  Multlcurtural  Education  (3)  Seminar 

in  general  social  science  cinnciples  applicaDle  to  multicurtural 
education.  Cultural  expenences  arTange<3  for  each  partKipanl. 

EDCI  426  Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies  In  Secondary 
Schoots  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDHD  300:  and  EDCI  390.  Ob|ect^■es. 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter,  appropnate  meu^o<ls. 
lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to  social  studies  education. 
Includes  emphasis  on  multicultural  education.  For  in-service 
teachers. 

EDCI  427  Teaching  wming  to  Limited  English  Proficiency 
Students  (3)  Prerequisites:  (EDCI  330  and  EDCI  434]  or 
permission  of  department.  Junor  standing.  Research,  theory,  and 
practice  m  the  teaching  of  wrrting  to  limited  English  proficiency 
students  for  teachers  and  prospect^'e  teachers. 

EDCI  430  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary  Education: 
Foreign  Language  (3)  Prerequisites,  admission  to  teacher 
education  program;  ana  2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  330.  Corequisrte:  EDCI 
431.  An  analysis  of  teaching  theory,  strat^ies  and  techniques  in 
the  student  teaching  expenence. 

EDCI  431  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools:  Foreign 
Language  (12)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 

program:  and  2.5  GPA:  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDCI 
330.  Corequisite:  EDO  430. 

B>CI  432  Forel^i  language  Methods  h  the  Elementary  School 

(3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Methods  and 
techniques  for  developmental  approach  to  the  teaching  of  nwdem 
foreign  tar\guages  in  elementary  schools.  Development  of  oral- 
aural  skills  in  language  devek>pn%nt 

EDCI  433  Introduction  to  Foreign  Language  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDHD  300:  and  EDCI  390;  or  permission  of 
department  Objectives,  selection  and  organization  of  subject 
matter,  appnopnate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials,  measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to 
foreign  language  education.  For  in-service  teachers. 


EDCI  434  Methods  of  Teaching  Engnsh  to  Speakers  of  Other 

Lan^ages  (3)  Methods  for  teaching  listening,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  techniques  and  a  resiew  of  research  findings. 

EDCI  435  Teaching  Reading  In  a  Second  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Analysis  of  selected 
theories  and  practices  m  first  langucige  rcadir^  applied  to  second 
language  teaching/learning;  diagnostic  and  presc^pt^'e  techniques 
arxl  analysis  of  the  student's  cultural  background  as  a  factor  in 
^ahiatng  reading  achievement  in  the  second  language. 

EDCI  436  Teechtng  for  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3)  The 

techniques  and  content  for  teaching  culture  in  foreign  language 
classes  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  lESL)  classes. 
Research  and  evaluation  of  selected  aspects  of  a  culture  as  basis 
for  creating  teaching  matehals. 

EDCI  437  Blllngual-Blcalturat  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Analysis  of  bilinguai-bicultural  education 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  wrth  emphasis  on  TESOL.  Methods  of 
teaching  goals,  instructional  materials  and  mainstreammg  of 
bilingual  students. 

EDCI  438  neM  Experience  In  TESOL  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDCJ  434 
or  equivalent:  and  permission  of  department.  Systematic 
observations,  tutonng  and  teaching  in  a  TESOL  field  setting. 

EDCI  440  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary  Education: 
English,  Speech,  Theatre  (1)  Prerequisrtes:  admission  to  teacher 
educauon  program;  and  2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  340.  Corequisite:  EDCi 
441.  An  analysts  of  teaching  theory,  strat^ies  and  techniques  in 
relation  to  the  student  teaching  expenence. 

B>CI  441  Student  Teachtng  In  Secondary  Schoob:  Engdsh  (6-12) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA;  and  pemiission  of  department  and  EDO  340.  Corequisrtes: 
EDO  440:  ^d  EDCI  442:  or  EDO  44S. 

EDa  442  Student  Teachbig  bi  Secondwy  Schools:  Speech  (6-12) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program:  and  2.5 
GPA;  ar>d  permission  of  departn^ent  and  EDCI  340.  Corequisite: 
EDO  440. 

EDCI  443  Literature  for  Childmn  and  Youth  (3)  For  elen>entar> 
education  and  pr&«ien>entar)  education  majors  only.  Analysts  of 
literary  materials  for  children  and  youth.  Timeless  and  ageless 
books,  and  outstanding  examples  of  contemporaty  publishing. 
Evaluation  of  the  contributions  of  individual  authors,  illustrators 
and  children's  book  awards. 

EDa  444  Language  ArU  In  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Teaching  of  spelling,  handwriting,  oral  and  wntteo  expression  and 
creative  expression.  Pnnnaniy  for  in-service  teachers,  nursery 
school  through  grade  3. 


EDCI  445  Language  ArU  m  the  Elementary  School  (3)  Teaching 

of  spelling.  han(tArrung.  oral  ar>d  M-ntten  expression  and  creative 
expression.  Rnmanly  for  in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6. 


EDCI  446  Methods  of  Teaching  EnglUh,  Speech.  Theatre  In 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDHD  300:  and  EDCI  390: 
or  permission  of  department  Objectives,  selection  and 
organization  of  subject  matter,  appropnate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials,  measurement  and 
topics  pertinent  to  English,  speech,  and  dranu  education.  For  in- 
scrvice  teachers. 

EDCI  447  Field  Experience  hi  English,  Speech,  Theatre  Teachhg 

(1)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacrier  education  program;  and 
2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  390:  and  EDHD  300S.  Corequisite:  EDCI  340. 
For  education  maiors  only.  Practical  expenence  as  an  aide  to  a 
regular  English,  speech  or  drama  teacher;  assigned 
responsibilities  and  participation  in  a  variety  of  teach ing/leamtrxg 
actMties- 

EDa  448  Student  Teechhig  In  Secondary  School*:  Theatre  (6- 

12)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and 
2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDCI  340. 
Corequisite:  EDCI  441.  Persons  student  teaching  m  theatre  only 
should  register  for  12  credits.  Persons  in  the  Theatre  and  English 
Education  Program  shoukl  register  for  6  credits  of  EDCI  441  and  6 
credits  of  EDCI  448. 

EDCI  450  Student  Teachhg  Seminar  In  Secondary  Education: 

Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacner  educatxsn 
program;  2.5  GPA;  and  EDCI  350:  and  EDCI  457.  Corequisite: 
EDCI  451.  An  anai.vsis  of  teaching  theory,  strategies  and 
techniques  in  the  student  teaching  expenence. 

EDCI  451  Student  Teaching  ki  Secondary  Schools:  Mathematics 
(12)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program:  and 
2.5  GPA;  and  permission  of  department:  and  EDCI  350;  and  EDCI 
457.  Corequisite:  EDCI  450. 

EDCI  452  Mathematics  In  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on  materials  and 
procedures  which  help  pupils  sense  anthmetic  meanings  and 
relationships.  Primarily  for  in-service  teachers,  nursery  school 
through  grade  3. 

EDCI    453    Mathematics   In  the   Elementary   School   (3) 

Prerequsite;  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on  materials  and 
procedures  which  help  pupils  sense  anthmetic  meanings  and 
relationships.  Pnmanly  for  in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6. 

EDCI  455  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  In  Secondary 
Schools  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDHD  300:  and  EDCI  390:  and  2 
semesters  of  calculus.  Ctojectives.  selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter,  appropnate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and 
other  instructnnai  matenats.  measurement  and  topics  pertinent 
to  mathematics  education. 

EDCI  456  Teaching  Mathematics  to  the  Educationally 
Handicapped  (3)  Prerequisites:  {ED5P  331;  and  EDSP  332;  and 
EDSP  333:  and  EDSP  443:  and  MATH  210)  or  permission  of 
department  Oevelopnwnt  of  skills  in  diagnosing  and  identifying 
learning  disabilities  in  mathematics  and  planning  for  indK^kJualized 
instruction.  Clinic  participation  required. 

EDCI  457  Teaching  Secondary  StudenU  with  Difficulties  In 
Leamhig  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite:  EDCI  390  or  permission  of 

department.  Diagnosis,  prescription  and  implementation  of 
instruction  for  less  able  seconder)'  school  mathematics  students. 
Participation  m  a  dmicai  expenence. 

EDCI    461  Reading   In   Early   Childhood   Education   (3) 

Developmental  reading  instruction,  including  emergent  literacy. 
Iiterature^iased  and  basal  reader  programs.  Pnmanly  for  inservice 
teachers,  pre-school  through  grade  3, 

EDa  462  Readtng  m  the  ElemenUry  School  (3)  Developmental 
readir^  instruction,  including  emergent  literacy,  literature-based 
and  basal  reader  programs.  Pnmanly  for  inser\'ice  teachers, 
grades  1-8. 

EDCI  463  Reading  ki  the  Secondary  School  (3)  Prerequisites: 
admission  to  teacher  education  program:  and  2.5  GPA:  or 
permission  of  department  required  for  post-baccalaureate 
students.  For  education  majors  only.  The  fundamentals  of  content 
area  reading  instruction.  Emphasis  on  middle  school  through  hgh 
school. 

EDCI  464  Reading  Instruction  and  Dli^nosU  Across  Content 
Areas  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDCI  362  or  permission  of  department  for 
graduate  students.  Fundamentals  of  diagnosis  and  diagnostic 
instruction  in  reading  for  preservice  elementary  teachers. 
Emphasis  on  integrated  evaluation  procedures  and  insUuction 
strat^ies. 


EDCI  465  Language,  Culture,  and  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UNG  200  or  permission  of  department  Survey  of  sociolingustK 
aiKl  psychotinguistic  perspectives  for  the  study  of  language  artd 
education;  examines  pragmatics,  speech  act  theory,  and 
dimensions  of  lar^uage  vanabon  (dialects,  codes,  and  regstefs); 
implications  for  educational  research  and  instructional  practice. 

EDa  466  Utersture  for  AdolascenU  (3)  Prerequsites:  admesion 
to  teacher  education  program:  and  2.5  GPA;  permission  of 
department  required  for  post-baccalaureate  students.  For 
education  majors  only.  Reading  and  analysis  of  fiction  and 
nonfiction;  methods  for  critically  assessing  quality  and  appeal: 
current  theory  and  methods  of  instruction;  research  on  response 
to  literature;  cumculum  design  and  selection  of  books. 

EDCI  467  Teaching  Writing  (3)  Prerequisites:  admission  to 
teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA:  permission  of 
department  required  for  post-baccalaureate  students.  For 
education  m^ors  onty.  Sources  and  procedures  for  developing 
curriculum  objectives  and  materials  for  teaching  written 
composition;  prewnting.  composing,  and  revision  procedures: 
conten^porary  directions  in  rtietor>cal  theory;  surv^  of  research  on 
composition  instruction. 

EDCI  470  Student  Teachbig  Semkiar  ki  Secendaiy  EducaOan: 

Science  (1)  Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education 
program;  and  2.5  GPA:  and  EDCI  370.  Corequisites:  EDCI  371: 
and  EDCI  471.  Analysis  of  teaching  theory,  strategies  and 
techniques  in  student  teaching. 

EDO  471  Student  Teaclilr«  In  Secondary  SchooU:  Science  (12) 

Prerequisites;  admission  to  teacher  education  prc^ram;  and  2.5 
GPA:  and  permission  of  department  and  EDCI  370.  Corequisites: 
EDCI  371;  and  EDO  470. 

EDCI  472  Methods  of  Teaching  Science  h  Secendary  Scfteeb 

(3)  Prerequisites:  EDHD  300:  and  EDCI  390:  and  permission  of 
department  Methods  for  classroom  and  laboratory  instrucbon. 
detemyntng  appropnate  teaching  methods,  selecting  mstmcbonal 
matenals.  evaluabng  student  achieven^nt  Includes  lab  and  field 
expenence.  For  in-ser\ice  teachers. 

EDO  473  Environmental  Education  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 

three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  An  interdisciplinary  course 
co^enng  the  literature,  techniques  and  strategies  of  environmental 
educabon. 

EDCI  474  Science  In  Earty  Childhood  Edaeatlon  (3)  Objectives, 
methods,  materials  and  activities  for  teaching  science  in  the 
elementary  school  Pnmarily  for  iivservKe  teachers,  nursery  school 
through  grade  3. 

EDCI  475  Science  In  the  Elementary  School  (3)  Objectives. 

methods,  matenals.  and  activities  for  teaching  science  in  the 
elementary  school.  Pnmanly  for  in-ser\ice  teachers,  grades  1-6. 

EDCI  476  Teaching  Ecology  and  Natural  History  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  teaching  of  natural  history  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  field.  Ecological  pnnciptes;  resources  and  instructional 
matenals;  curricular  matenals.  Pnmanly  for  teachefB.  parfc 
naturalists,  end  outdoor  educators. 

EDCI  480  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Elemantary  (3) 

Relationship  of  the  school  cumculum.  grades  1-6,  to  child  growvth 
and  development  Recent  trends  in  cumculum  organization;  the 
effea  of  environment  on  learning  readiness  to  learn;  and  adapting 
cumculum  content  and  methods  to  maturity  levels  of  children. 
Pnmanly  for  irvservce  teachers,  grades  1-6. 


EDCI  481  Student  Teaching:  Elementary  (12)  Prerequisites: 

admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5  GPA;  and 
permission  of  departmerrt;  and  EDCI  322;  and  EDO  342;  and  EOCI 
352:  and  EDO  362:  and  EDCI  372.  Corequisite:  EDCI  464. 

EDa  484  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  Scheel:  Mesic  (44) 

Prerequisites:  admission  to  teacher  education  program;  and  2.5 
GPA:  and  permission  of  department  and  MUED  411:  and  MUED 
420:  and  MUED  470:  and  MUED  471;  and  MUED  472. 
Corequisite:  EDCI  494.  FulfiHs  elementary  teaching  requrements 
in  K-12  music  education  programs. 

EDCI  465  Student  Teaching  m  Elementary  School:  Physical 
Education  (4-8)  For  EDCI  majors  only.  Fulfills  elementary  teaching 
requirements  in  K-12  physical  education  programs. 

EDa  487  Introduetlen  to  Cemp«teis  h  htstrectlafial  Settings  (3) 

Prerequisite;  sa  hours  of  education  or  permission  cT  department 
A  first-4evel  survey  of  nstnxtional  uses  of  computers,  software, 
and  related  technolc^  espeoaly  for  n-senrice  teachers. 

EDCI  488  Selected  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  mqjor  or  permission  of  departnwnL  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

EDCI  489  Field  Experlencas  In  Education  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Corequisite;  EDCI  497.  Repeat£bie  to  4 
credits. 
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EDCI  491  Studwit  T*Mtilng  In  Secondary  Sehooli:  H«alth  (12) 

For  EOCI  maiors  only. 

EDCI  494  Stutf«nt  Uaciilng  m  Secondary  Schools:  Music  (2-8) 
For  EDCI  majors  only, 

EDCI  49B  Studant  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools:  Physical 
Education  (2-8)  For  EDCI  n^ors  only. 

EDCI  497  Th*  Study  of  Teaching  (3)  Proroquisite:  EDCI  481 
Cofoquisde:  EDCI  489.  Identification  and  examination  of  loarnor 
and  teacher  outcome  variables  related  to  teachmg  systems. 
methods,  and  processes.  Methods  of  conducting  classroom 
research. 

EDCI  498  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  For  EDCI  majors  only. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Individual  study  of  approved  problems. 

EDCI  499  Wortnhops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6)  Repoatable  to 
6  credits.  The  following  types  of  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading:  workshops  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
colleges  and  univorsities)  and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present 
course  listing;  clinical  experiences  in  pupil  testing  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers:  institutes  developed  anaund  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  Intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors, 

EDCP  —  Education  Counseling  and  Personnel  Sorvlces 
EDCP  106  College  and  Career  Advancement:  Concepts  and  Skills 

(1)  Repeatable  to  3  credits  if  content  differs.  Knowledge  and  skills 
designed  to  enhance  college  as  a  learning  experience  or 
preparation  for  life. 

EDCP  310  Peer  Counseling  Theory  and  Skills  (3)  The  theories 
and  skills  of  peer  helping  relationships.  Counseling  theories  and 
skills  at  a  level  appropnate  for  students  seeking  basic  level 
training  for  use  in  peer  counseling  settings. 

EDCP  325  Substance  Use  and  Abuse  In  American  Society  (3) 
Incidence,  etiology,  effects  and  management  of  substance  use 
and  abuse  from  perspective  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
society. 

B>CP  410  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (3) 

Overview  of  counselor  functions  and  skills  that  lead  to  effective 
helping. 

EDCP  411  Principles  of  MenUI  Health  (3)  Prerequisite:  nine 
semester  hours  in  the  behavioral  sciences  or  permission  of 
department.  Mechanisms  involved  with  personal  adjustment, 
coping  skills,  and  the  behaviors  that  lead  to  maladjustment 

EDCP  413  Behavior  Modification  (3)  Knowledge  and  techniques 
of  intervention  in  a  variety  of  social  situations,  including 
contingency  contracting  and  time  out  will  be  acquired. 

EDCP  416  Theories  of  Counseling  (3)  An  overview  and 
comparison  of  the  major  theories  of  counseling,  including  an 
appraisal  of  their  utility  and  empincal  support. 

EDCP  417  Qroup  Dynamics  and  Leadership  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  The  nature  and  property  of  groups, 
interaction  analysis,  developmental  phases,  leadership  dynamics 
and  s^es.  roles  of  members  and  interpersonal  communications. 
Laboratory  involves  expenmental  based  learning. 

EDCP  420  Education  and  Racism  (3)  Strategy  development  for 
counsetors  and  educators  to  deal  with  problems  of  racism. 

EDCP  460  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling  (3)  Survey  of 
pnnciples  and  practices  involved  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 

EDCP  461  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Disability  (3)  Theory  and 

research  conceming  disability,  with  emphasis  on  crisis  theory,  loss 
and  mourning,  handicapped  as  a  deviant  group,  sexuality  and 
functional  loss,  attitude  formation,  dying  process  and  coping. 
Implications  for  counseling  and  the  rehabilitation  process. 

EDCP  462  The  Disabled  Person  m  American  Society  (3)  Critical 
examination  of  the  history  of  legislation  and  analysis  of  current 
policies  toward  severely  physically  and  mentally  disabled  persons. 

EDCP  470  Introduction  to  Student  Personnel  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  depaftnwnt.  A  systematic  analysis  of  research  and 
theoretical  literature  on  a  variety  of  major  problems  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  student  personnel  services  in 
higher  education.  Included  will  be  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the 
student  personnel  philosophy  in  education,  counseling  services, 
discipline,  housing,  student  activities,  financial  aid,  health, 
remedial  sen/ices,  etc. 


EDCP  489  Field  Experiences  In  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  (1-4)  Prerequisite;  permission  of  department.  Planned 
field  experience  in  education- related  activities.  Credit  not  to  bo 
granted  for  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDCP  498  Special  Problems  In  Counseling  and  Personnel 

Services  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Available 
only  to  major  students  who  have  formal  plens  for  individual  study 
of  approved  problems. 

EDCP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  Institutes  (1-4)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  The  following  type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading:  workshops  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (or  developed 
cooperatively  with  other  departments,  colleges  and  universities) 
and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing;  clinical 
experiences  in  counseling  and  testing  centers,  reading  clinics, 
speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers: 
institutues  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and 
intended  for  designated  groups. 

EDHD  —  Education,  Human  Development 
EDND  230  Human  Development  and  Societal  Institutions  (3) 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  EDHD  230  or 
EDHD  330.  Formerly  EDHD  330.  Development  of  the  individual  in 
the  context  of  relationships  with  the  formal  and  informal 
institutions  of  society.  An  examination  of  various  aspects  of 
development  from  the  broad  perspective  of  the  social  sciences. 

EDHD  300  Human  Development  and  Learning  (6)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  teacher  education  program.  M^or  concepts  and 
theories  of  human  development  and  learning  and  their  implications 
for  the  educational  process.  One  half  day  a  week  in  school  to 
observe  student  behavior,  participate  in  classroom  activities,  and 
attend  seminars  on  school  topics.  (Separate  sections  for  early 
childhood,  elementary,  and  secondary  teacher  candidates.) 

EDHD  306  Study  of  Human  Behavior  (3)  The  scientific  principles 
of  human  behavior,  development,  and  adjustment.  Field  work: 
observation,  recording,  and  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  an 
individual.  Does  not  satisfy  requirements  of  professional  teacher 
education  program. 

EDHD  319  Selected  Topics  In  Human  Development  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
human  development  in  relation  to  contemporary  culture. 

EDHD  320  Human  Development  through  the  Lifespan  (3)  Central 
concepts  related  to  parameters  of  human  development,  individual 
and  social,  which  arise  throughout  the  various  stages  of  the 
lifespan.  Continuity  and  change  within  the  developing  individual. 

EDHD  340  Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship  (3)  Development  of  skills  and  theoretical  knowledge 
relevant  to  the  human  services.  Relating,  communicating,  and 
problem-solving  with  others.  In-class  training  activities  and  field 
expenences  for  acquinng  interpersonal  competence. 

EDHD  350  Human  Development  Factors  In  Personal  Development 

(3)  Personality  dynamics  including  selfstudy  and  group 
experiences  which  contribute  to  individual  development  and 
insight.  Emphasis  on  factors  which  enhance  optimal  personal 
grciwth. 

EDHD  400  Introduction  to  Gerontology  (3)  Multidisciplinary  survey 
of  the  processes  of  aging.  Physiological  changes,  cultural  forces, 
and  self-processes  that  bear  on  quality  of  life  in  later  years.  Reld 
study  of  programs,  institutions  for  elderly,  individual  elders,  their 
families  and  care  providers. 

EDHD  411  Child  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Theoretical 

approaches  to  and  empirical  studies  of  physical,  psychological  and 
.  social  development  from  conception  to  puberty.  Implications  for 
home,  school  and  community. 

EDHD  413  Adolescent  Development  (3)  Adolescent  development, 
including  special  problems  encountered  in  contemporary  culture. 
Observational  component  and  individual  case  study.  Does  not 
satisfy  requirement  for  professional  teacher  education  program. 

EDHD  416  Scientific  Concepts  In  Human  Development  (3) 

Guided  reading  and  observation  of  students  through  the  school 
year.  Impact  of  family,  school,  society,  and  peer  group  on 
individual.  Analysis  of  field  data  in  terms  of  behavioral  patterns. 

EDHD  417  Laboratory  In  Behavior  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDHD 
416.  Continuation  of  analysis  of  field  observations;  emphasis  on 
cognitive  processes,  motivation,  self-concept,  attitudes  and 
values. 

EDHD  419  Human  Development  and  Leambig  \n  School  Settfrigs 

(3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Advanced  study  of  human  development 
and  learning  in  different  phases  of  school  program  over  a  period  of 
time. 


EDHD  420  Cegnlthfe  Development  and  Uamlng  (3)  Proroquisite: 
EDHD  300  or  EDHD  320  Of  EDHD  411  or  PSYC  355  or  PSYC  341 
or  permission  of  department.  Current  developmental  theories  of 
coenlt^e  processes  such  as  language,  memory,  and  intelligence 
and  how  differences  in  cognitive  level  (infancy  through 
adolescence)  mediate  learning  of  educational  subject  nriatters. 

EDHD  448  Guidance  of  Young  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100  or  EDHD  306  or  permission  of  department  Practical  aspects 
for  helping  and  working  with  children,  drawing  on  research,  clinical 
studios,  and  observation.  Implications  for  day  care  and  other 
public  issues. 

EDHD  460  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100  or 
EDHD  306  or  permission  of  department.  Application  of  psychology 
to  learning  processes  and  theories.  Individual  differences, 
measurement,  motivation,  emotions,  intelligence,  attitudes, 
problem  solving,  thinking  and  communicating  in  educational 
settings.  (May  not  be  substituted  for  EDHD  300  by  students  in 
professional  teacher  education  programs.) 

EDHD  489  Field  Experiences  In  Education  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Planned  field 
experience  in  education-related  actrvities.  Credit  not  to  be  granted 
for  expenences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDHD  496  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Available  only  to  students  who  have 
definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems. 

EDHD  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits.  The  following  type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading:  workshops  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present 
course  listing;  clinical  expenences  in  pupil-testing  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  pnncipals  and  supervisors. 

EDIT  —  Industrial.  Technological  and  Occupational 

Education 

EDIT  101  Mechanical  Drawing  I  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 

week.  An  introduction  to  orthographic  multi-view  and  isometric 

projection.  The  visualization  and  making  of  a  multi-view  drying. 

Auxiliary  views,  sectional  views,  dimensioning,  conventional 

representation  and  single  stroke  letters. 

EDIT  102  Fundamentals  of  Woodworking  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  An  orientation  into  the 
woodworking  industry,  materials,  products  and  processes; 
provides  skill  development  in  the  care  and  use  of  hand  and  power 
tools. 

EDIT  110  Teaching  Creative  Construction  Acthrltles  II  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite;  EDIT  106.  A  continuation  of  EDIT  106.  Study  of  basic 
phenomena  of  industry,  particularly  those  which  apply  to  the 
manufacture  of  common  products,  housing,  transportation  and 

communication. 

EDIT  112  Technical  Calculations  (3)  Developing  an  understanding 
and  applied  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  concepts  related  to 
the  various  aspects  of  industrial  education;  algebra,  geonf>etry. 
tngonometry,  and  general  mathematics. 

EDIT  115  Intermediate  Typewrttbig  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory 

per  week.  Prerequisite;  minimum  grade  of  C  in  EDIT  114  or 
permission  of  department  Theory  and  practice  for  improving  speed 
and  accuracy  and  an  introduction  to  office  production  typewrrtirig. 

EDIT  117  Principles  of  Shorthand  II  (3)  Sk  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Theory  and  practice  for  improving  mastery  of  dictation  ar)d 
transcnptton. 

EDIT  121  Mechanical  Drawing  11  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  101.  Working  drawings,  machine  design. 
pattern  layouts,  tracing  and  reproduction;  detailings  and 
assemblies. 

EDIT  127  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  Electronics  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Introduction  to 
electricity-electronics  with  emphasis  on  electrical  circuits  and 
winng,  the  measurement  of  electrical  energy,  the  theory  of  motors 
and  generators  and  an  introduction  to  transistors  and  power 
supplies. 

EDIT  160  Desl^  illustrating  i  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Intended  for  advertising,  mtenor. 
landscape  design  and  horticulture  majors.  The  use  of  instmments. 
equipment  and  materials;  lettering;  line  technique;  geometric 
construction;  and  projection  theory.  Pictorial  representation, 
particularly  Isometric,  oblique,  and  one  and  two  point  perspective. 
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EDIT  202  Machine  Woodworking  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratofy  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  102  or 
equivalent.  The  development  of  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
machine  woodworking  with  emphasis  on  mass  production 
practices,  speciality  cuts,  laminating,  maintenance,  and  consumer 
understanding. 

EDIT  207  Bases  For  Curriculum  Decision  In  Home  Economics  (3) 

Exploration  of  decisions  about  priorities  in  home  economics 
curricula  based  on  the  needs  of  society,  the  individual,  and  the 
structure  of  the  home  economics  program.  The  roles  of  the 
secondary  home  economics  teacher.  Includes  observations  in  area 
schools. 

EDIT  210  Foundry  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Bench 
and  floor  molding  and  elementary  core  making.  Theory  and 
principles  covering  foundry  matenals,  tools  and  appliances. 

EDIT  214  Office  Typewriting  Problems  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  EDIT 
115.  Development  of  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed.  The 
advanced  techniques  of  typewriting  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
production. 

EDIT  215  Survey  of  Office  Machines  (3)  Development  of  skill 
through  actual  use  and  demonstration  of  various  types  of  ofTice 
business  machines,  their  capacities  and  special  functions. 

EDIT  216  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  EDIT 
115.  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development  and  new  matter 
dictation  for  sustained  speed  at  the  highest  level  possible  under 
varying  conditions.  Transcription  under  timed  conditions  with 
emphasis  on  production  involving  quantity  and  quality. 

EDIT  223  Arc  and  Gas  Welding  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  The  development  of  functional  knowledge  of  the  prtnciples 
and  use  of  electnc  and  acetylene  welding.  Practical  work  in  the 
construction  of  vanous  projects  using  welded  joints.  The  use  and 
care  of  equipment,  types  of  joints,  methods,  importance  of 
processes  in  industry  and  safety  consideration. 

EDIT  224  Organized  and  Supervised  Work  Experiences  I  (3)  For 

industrial  technology  majors  only.  Opportunities  for  first-hand 
expenences  with  business  and  industry.  Students  are  responsible 
for  obtaining  their  own  employment,  with  the  coordinator  advising 
them  about  job  opportunities  with  optimum  learning  value.  The 
nature  of  the  work  expenence  desired  is  outlined  at  the  outset  of 
employment  and  then  evaluations  made  by  the  student  and  the 
coordinator  are  based  upon  the  planned  experiences.  The 
minimum  time  Is  240  work  hours.  The  work  expenence  must  be 
served  through  continuous  employment  in  a  single  establishment. 

EDIT  227  Applications  of  Electronics  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  127  or 
equivalent.  An  intermediate  course  providing  more  extensive 
knowledge  in  electricity-electronics  including  principles  of  the 
transmission  and  reception  of  radio  waves,  applications  of 
transistors  and  other  semiconductors  and  an  introduction  to 
industnal  electronics. 

EDIT  231  Mechanical  Drawing  III  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  121.  A  continuation  of  EDIT  121,  The 
reading  of  prints  representative  of  a  vanety  of  industries.  Advanced 
working  drawings,  machine  design,  pattern  layouts  and  utilization 
of  computer  assisted  draving. 

EDIT  232  Fundamentals  of  Automotive  Technol<^  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Designed  for  non- 
industrial  education  majors  interested  in  learning  the  theory  and 
practical  operation  of  the  automobile.  Mechanical,  lubrication, 
cooling,  fuel  and  electncal  systems. 

EDIT  233  Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Introduction  to 
power  generation,  control,  and  transmission.  Emphasis  on 
efficiency  of  energy  converters  and  use  of  new  and  future  energy 
sources,  e.g..  solar,  fuel  cell.  Laboratory  experience  in  testing  and 
evaluating  various  energy  converters. 

□)IT  234  Graphic  Communications  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Graphic  reproduction  processes 
and  related  areas  used  to  communicate.  Offset,  letterpress, 
screen,  gravure,  engraving  flexographic,  and  electrostatic 
duplication:  and  relevant  history,  safety,  layout  and  design, 
composition,  photo  conversion,  image  carriers,  image  transfer, 
finishing,  binding,  paper  and  ink. 

EDIT  241  Architectural  Drawing  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  101  or  equivalent  Practical  experience  in 
the  design  and  planning  of  houses  and  other  buildings.  Working 
drawings,  specifications,  blue-prints,  and  duplication.  Includes 
computer-assisted  design  and  draving. 

EDIT  262  Basic  Metal  Machining  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  101  or 
equivalent.  Applications  of  basic  metal  cutting  operations  In  mass 


production  including  work  planning,  properties  of  metals  and  tool 
matenals,  conventional  metal  machining  processes  and  precision 
measurements. 

EDIT  270  Field  Experiences  (3)  Two-hour  seminar  and  field 
placement  for  one-half  day  per  week.  Introduction  to  the  teaching 
and  leaming  processes.  Career  decision  infonnation  and  activities. 

EDIT  273  Practlcum  In  Ceramics  (3)  A  lecture-stud  to  course 
designed  to  introduce  the  use  of  clay  and  ceramics  in  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

EDIT  291  Introduction  to  Plastics  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  An  overview  of  the 
plastics  industry  including  properties  of  plastics,  major  polymers  of 
the  plastics  industry  and  basic  molding  processes. 

EDIT  298  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Available  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomore  majors  who 
have  definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems 
relative  to  their  preparation  for  teaching.  Credit  according  to  extent 
of  work. 

EDIT  302  Woodworking  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  102  or 
equivalent.  A  working  knowledge  of  contemporary  woodworking 
technology,  including  testing  and  macroscopic  identification  of 
wood.  Opportunity  for  specialized  research  of  the  woodworking 
industry. 

EDIT  304  Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures  (3)  The  nature  of 
office  work,  the  secretary's  function  in  communication.  Inter- 
company and  public  relations,  handling  records,  supplies  and 
equipment:  and  direction  of  office  forms  and  procedures  in  relation 
to  correspondence,  mailing,  receiving  callers,  telephoning, 
handling  conferences,  and  securing  business  information. 
Business  etiquette  and  ethics, 

EDIT  306  General  Shop  (3)  Organization  and  administration  of  a 

secondary  school  technical  laboratory.  Skill  and  knowledge- 
developing  activities  for  a  vanety  of  laboratones. 

EDIT  311  Laboratory  Practlcum  In  Industrial  Arts  Education  (3) 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  18  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work  and  drawing 
required.  The  development  of  instructional  materials  and  the 
refinement  of  instructional  methods  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of 
industrial  arts  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

EDIT  324  Organised  and  Supervised  Work  Experiences  M  (3)  For 

industrial  technology  students  only.  Work  expenence.  Continuation 
of  EDIT  224. 

EDIT  327  Electronic  Seml-Conductor  Applications  (3)  Two  hours 

of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT 
127  or  equivalent.  An  advanced  course  providing  more  extensive 
knowledge  in  electricity  or  electronics  including  the  advanced 
theory  and  applications  of  semi-conductors  and  the  principles  of 
the  storage  and  transmission  of  electronically  coded  mfomiation. 

EDIT  334  Photographic  and  Electronic  Graphic  Communications 

(3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  EDIT  234  or  equivalent.  An  intermediate  course  on 
contemporary  processes  relevant  to  graphic  reproduction. 
Photographic,  electronic  and  computer  assisted  composition 
techniques,  contract  photoprinting,  line  and  halftone  process 
photography,  micro  photography,  photo  screen  printing  and  photo 
offset  lithography. 

EDIT  335  Continuous  Tone  Photographic  Technology  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  EDIT  234  or  pemnission  of  department.  Theory  and 
techniques  pertaining  to  black-and-white  and  color  light  sensitive 
matenals.  Emphasis  on  history,  cameras,  exposure  techniques, 
composition,  Illumination  film  processing,  contact  printing, 
enlarging,  darkroom  controls  and  finishing  as  related  to  graphic 
communications. 

EDIT  340  Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3)  An  examination 
and  evaluation  of  the  alms,  methods,  and  course  contents  of  each 
of  the  office  skill  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

EDIT  341—344  curriculum,  Instruction  and  obsenratlon  courses. 

Offered  in  separate  courses  for  the  various  subject  matter  areas. 
The  objectives,  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter, 
appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other 
instnjctional  matenals,  measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent 
to  the  particular  subject  matter  area  are  treated.  Students  must 
reserve  day  for  observation  in  public  schools. 

EDIT  341  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observation:  Business 
Education  (3) 

EDIT  342  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observation:  Home 
Economics  Education  (3) 


EDIT  344  Currlcului 
Arts  Education  (3) 


nd  Observation:  Industrial 


EDIT  3S0  Methods  of  Teaching:  Trades  and  Industrial  Education 

(3)  Intended  for  vocational  and  occupational  teachers.  The 
Identification  and  analysis  of  factors  essential  to  helping  others 
learn:  types  of  teaching  situations  and  techniques:  measuring 
results  and  grading  student  progress  in  laboratory  and  related 
technical  subjects. 

EDIT  353  Fire  Safety  Codes  and  Standards  (3)  The  legal 
response  to  the  problems  of  fire  safety.  Legal  issues  surrounding 
the  Implementation  and  enforcement  of  codes  with  application  to 

industry. 

EDIT  360  Industrial  Production  Technology  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDIT 
262  or  permission  of  department.  Principles  of  industrial  and 
laboratory  organization.  Economics  of  production,  capital 
equipment,  labor  costs,  cost  of  materials.  Industrial  plant  siting, 
environmental  considerations,  plant  layout  and  design.  Engineering 
decisions  for  production,  methods  analysis,  value  analysis,  quali^ 
control.  Industnal  relations. 

EDIT  362  Advanced  Metal  Machining  Processes  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT 
262  or  equivalent  Experience  in  complex  metal  cutting  operations: 
special  heat  treating  processes:  super  precision  measurements; 
electrical,  chemical  and  ultrasonic  metal  removal,  and  high  ener© 
rate  forming  with  experimentation  In  specialized  machining 
operations. 

EDIT  381  Inorganic  Nonmetalllc  Materials  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Introduction  to 
inorganic,  nonmetallic  materials  which  are  applied  in  the 
manufactunng  and  construction  induslnes. 

EDIT  391  Plastics  Processing  Fundamentals  <3)  Prerequisite: 
EDIT  291  or  permission  of  department.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Experience  with  plastics  production  equipment  including  an 
intensive  study  of  thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  resins  and 
their  fabrication  processes. 

EDIT  399  Trade  Competence  (1-20)  An  examination  to  determine 
and  evaluate  the  trade  competence  of  students  pursuing  a  d^ree 
in  the  field  of  vocational-technical  education. 

EDIT  400  Technology  Activities  For  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Expenence  in  the  development  and  use  of  technology  and  career 
education  instructional  matenals  for  construction  activities  in  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  elementary  school  education. 

EDIT  402  Methods  and  Materials  In  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and 
Related  Subjects  (3)  Problems  and  procedures  in  the  mastery  of 
bookkeeping  and  related  office  knowledge  and  skills. 
Consideration  of  materials  and  teaching  procedures. 

EDIT  403  Problems  In  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3)  Problems  in 
development  of  occupational  competency,  achievement  tests. 
standards  of  achievement,  instructional  materials,  transcription. 

and  the  integration  of  office  skills. 

EDIT  404  Basic  Business  Education  In  the  Secondary  Schools 

(3)  Subject  matter  selection:  methods  of  organization;  and 
presenting  business  principles,  knowledge  and  practices. 

EDIT  405  Business  Communications  (3)  The  fundamental 
principles  of  effective  written  communication.  Word  usage, 
grammar,  punctuation,  principles  and  procedures  for  writing 
business  letters,  and  formal  research  reports. 

EDIT  406  Word  Processing  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  word 
processing  field  with  emphasis  on  word  processing  theory  and 
concepts  including  hands-on  equipment  training.  Management  of 
office  personnel,  procedures,  and  equipment  the  Incorporation  of 
word  processing  Into  the  school  curriculum,  the  automated  office 
of  the  future  and  career  opportunities. 

EDIT  412  Management  of  Physical  Facilities  In  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education  (3)  Principles,  practices,  and  theory 
related  to  the  role  of  the  departmental  chairperson  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  physical  facilities  in  vocational,  technical, 
and  industnal  arts  laboratories. 

EDIT  414  Organization  and  Coordination  of  Cooperative 
Education  Programs  (3)  The  organization  of  a  cooperative 
distributive  education  program:  the  development  of  an  effective 
cooperative  relationship  between  coordinator  and  training  sponsor. 
the  selection,  orientation,  and  training  of  sponsors;  analysis  of 
training  opportunities,  reports  and  records:  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of  students  for  part-time  cooperative  work  assignments: 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  program. 

EDIT  415  Rnanclal  and  Economic  Education  I  (3)  Problems  of 

teaching  courses  in  personal  finance  and  economics  In  the  public 
schools,  including  materials  and  resources. 
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EDIT  416  Financial  «id  Economic  Education  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
EDIT  415, 

EDIT  421  Induttrlal  Arts  m  Spoclal  Education  (3)  Ono  hour  of 
loctufo  and  four  hours  of  lahordlofv  per  wooK.  Prcroquisrtos:  |EDSP 
470:  and  EDSP  471)  or  permission  of  deportment.  Exporioncos  of 
a  lochnical  and  theoretical  nature  in  industrtal  processes 
applicable  for  classroom  use.  Emphasis  on  individual  resean:h  in 
the  specific  area  of  major  interest  in  special  education, 

EDIT  422  Student  Teaching:  Industrial  ArU  Education  (2-12) 

EDIT  425  Analysis  of  Industrial  Training  Programs  I  (3)  An 

ovon/iow  of  the  function  of  industrial  training,  including  methods  of 
instruction,  typos  of  programs  and  their  organization,  objectives, 
and  evaluation. 

EDIT  426  Analysis  of  Industrial  Training  Programs  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EOiT  425.  Continuation  of  EDIT  425.  Studies  of 
training  programs  in  a  variety  of  industnes.  including  plant  program 
visitation,  training  program  development,  and  analysis  of  industrial 
training  research. 

EDIT  427  Experimental  Electronics  <2)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Student  investlgotion  of  an  ansa  of  electronics  of  particular 
interest  or  usefulness  at  a  depth  appropriate  for  student-based 
objectives  relating  to  one  or  more  of  the  following:  digital  circuitry, 
communication,  energy  conversion,  test  equipment  utilization, 
analog  circuitry 

□MT  432  Student  Teaching:  Business  Education  (2-12) 

EDIT  433  Advanced  Topics  In  Power  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT 
233  or  equivalent  The  development  of  a  competency  in  building 
and  evaluating  the  performance  of  energy  transmission,  control 
and  converter  systems.  Methane  digesters,  solar  collectors, 
electric  motors,  steam  turbines,  and  fluid  power  systems. 

EDIT  434  Color  Reproduction  In  Graphic  Communications  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  {EDIT  234;  and  EDIT  334;  and  EDIT  335)  or 
equivalent.  An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  processes  of 
color  graphic  reproduction.  Continuous  tone  color  photography,  flat 
color  preparation,  process  color  separations  and  the  reproduction 
of  a  multi-color  product  on  a  semi-automatic  or  automatic  pnnting 
press. 

EDIT  435  Curriculum  Development  In  Home  Economics  (3)  An 

analysis  of  curriculum  development  including  the  tools  for 
planning,  managing,  and  evaluating  the  teaching/learning 
environment  of  conceptual  curnculum  design. 

EDIT  436  Analysis  of  Child  Development  Laboratory  Practices  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FMCD  332  or  EDHD  411.  Integration  of  child 
development  theones  with  laboratory  practices:  observation  and 
participation  in  a  secondary  school  child  development  laboratory 
arranged  to  alternate  with  class  meetings. 

EDIT  440  Industrial  Hygiene  (3)  Introduction  to  the  concept  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  environmental  health.  Evaluation 
techniques,  instrumentation  for  identification  of  problems:  design 
parameters  for  achieving  control  over  environmental 
epidemiological  and  toxicological  hazanjs. 

B)IT  442  Student  Teaching:  Home  Economics  Education  (2-12) 

EDIT  443  Industrial  Safety  I  (3)  The  histoiy  and  development  of 
effective  safety  programs  in  modem  industry  including  causes, 
effects  and  values  of  industrial  safety  education  including  fire 
prevention  and  hazard  controls. 

EDIT  444  Industrial  Safety  II  (3)  Study  of  exemplary  safety 
practices  through  conference  discussions,  group  demonstration, 
and  organized  plant  visits  to  selected  industrial  situations. 
Methods  of  fire  precautions  and  safety  practices.  Evaluative 
crrtena  in  safety  programs. 

EDIT  445  Systems  Safety  Analysis  (3)  The  development  of 
systems  safety,  a  review  of  probability  concepts  and  the 
application  of  systems  technique  to  industrial  safety  problems. 
Hazard  mode  and  effect,  fault  free  analysis  and  human  factors 
considerations. 

EDIT  450  Training  Aids  Development  (3)  Study  of  instructional 
materials,  sources  and  applications;  emphasis  on  principles  for 
nwking  aids  useful  to  laboratory  teachers.  Actual  constmction  and 
application  of  matenals  will  be  required. 

EDIT  451  Research  and  Experimentation  In  Industrial  Arts  (3)  A 

laboratory-seminar  course  designed  to  develop  persons  capable  of 
planning,  directing  and  evaluating  effective  research  and 
experimentation  procedures  with  the  materials,  products  and 
processes  of  industry. 


EDIT  463  Fire  Safety  Research  and  Transfer  (3)  The  technological 
transfer  of  scientific  findings  to  private  sector  fire  safety.  Review  of 
research  applicable  to  tho  adequacy  and  reliability  of  fire  safety  in 
industry. 

EDIT  454  PrWate  Rre  Protection  Analysis  I  (3)  Risk  analysis,  life 
safety  and  property  conservation  from  firo  in  industrial  properties 
and  complexes.  Emphasis  on  a  systems  approach  for 
implementing  private  fire  protection, 

EDIT  455  Private  Rp»  Protection  Analysis  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDIT 
448.  Internal  property  detection  and  fire  suppression  systems  that 
can  mitigate  a  fire  in  the  incipient  stage.  Review  of  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  pcrfomiance  objectives  of  preventing,  controlling, 
and  extinguishing  fires. 

EDIT  457  Tests  and  Measurements  (3)  The  construction  of 
objective  tests  for  occupational  and  vocational  subjects.  Use  of 
measures  m  domains  of  learning  and  examination  of  test  analysis 
techniques. 

EDIT  460  Design  Illustrating  II  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  160.  Advanced  drawing,  rendering, 
shadow  constnjction.  lettering  techniques  and  advanced  pictorial 
representation  techniques. 

EDIT  461  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  (3)  The  underlying 
principles  of  guidance  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
educational  and  occupational  adjustment  of  students  of  all  ages. 

EDIT  462  Occupational  Analysis  and  Course  Construction  (3) 

Application  of  the  techniques  of  occupational  and  job  analysis 
concepts  to  instructional  development  and  the  design  of 
occupational  programs. 

EDIT  464  Laboratory  Organization  and  Management  (3)  The  basic 
elements  of  organizing  and  managing  an  industrial  education 
program,  the  selection  of  equipment,  facility  development,  legal 
responsibilities  of  laboratory  instructors,  inventory,  storage  control 
and  safety. 

EDIT  465  Modem  Industry  (3)  The  manufacturing,  service,  and 
extractive  industnes  in  American  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
patterns.  Representative  basic  industries  studied  from  the 
viewpoints  of  personnel  and  management  organization,  industrial 
relations,  production  procedures,  distribution  of  products,  etc. 

EOIT  467  Problems  In  Occupational  Education  (3)  The 

procurement,  assembly,  organization,  and  interpretation  of  data 
relative  to  the  scope,  character  and  effectiveness  of  occupational 
education. 

EDIT  470  Numerical  Control  In  Manufacturing  (3)  The  historical 
development  of  numencal  control  (N/C)  in  manufactunng.  recent 
industnal  trends  in  N/C,  and  a  variety  of  N/C  equipment  and 
support  services.  N/C  machine  operations:  machine  motions, 
positioning  control  systems.  N/C  tapes  and  their  preparation, 
manual  and  computer  assisted  (APT  III)  part  programming. 
Experience  in  product  design,  part  programming,  and  product 
machining. 

EDIT  471  History  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  (3)  The 

development  of  vocational  education  from  primitive  times  to  the 
present  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  vocational  education 
movement  with  the  American  program  of  public  education. 

EDIT  472  Quality  Control  and  Assurance  In  Industrial  Settings 
(3)  Principles  and  theory  of  quality  control  and  assurance,  with 
focus  on  'quality  of  conformance."  Organizational  aspects  of 
QC/QA.  data  collection  and  analysis,  quality  control  in  input, 
process  and  output  functions,  and  human  and  cultural  dimensions 
of  quality  control. 

EDIT  474  Organization  and  Administration  of  Youth  Groups  (3) 
Principles,  practices,  and  theoretical  considerations  related  to 
youth  organizations  as  a  co-cunicular  function  of  the  subject  areas 
of  industrial  arts,  business  and  marketing  education,  home 
.  health  occupations  and  trades  and  industry. 


EDIT  475  Recent  Technological  Developments  In  Products  and 

Processes  (3)  Recent  technological  developments  as  they  pertain 
to  the  products  and  processes  of  industry.  The  nature  of  newer 
products  and  processes  and  their  effect  upon  modem  industry 


nd/o 


ciety. 


EDIT  476  Application  of  Technology  to  Societal  Problems  (3)  A 

study  of  alternative  solutions  of  a  technological  nature  with 
respect  to  such  areas  as  housing,  transportation,  energy, 
communications,  production,  trash  and  waste  disposal,  water 
development,  and  pollution  control. 

EOIT  477  Microcomputer  Applications  In  Technology  and 

Industry  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDCI  487  or  CMSC  103  or  permission  of 
department.  Manufacturing,  safety,  and  training  applications  in 
industnal  settings  included  in  programming  and  software 
utilization. 


EDIT  461  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Inorganic  Nonmetalllc 
Materials  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  EDIT  381  or  equwalent.  Fabrication  of  products 
from  calculated  compositions;  application  of  forming  process; 
utilization  of  compositions:  experiences  with  property  analysis  and 
product  design. 

EDIT  462  Student  Teaching:  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (2- 
12) 

EDIT  464^466  Field  Experiences  In  Vocational  Areas. 

Supervised  work  expenencc  m  an  occupation  related  to  vocational 
education.  Application  of  theory  to  work  situations  as  a  basis  for 
leaching  in  vocational  education  programs.  By  individual 
arrangement  with  advisor. 

EDIT  464  Raid  Experiences  In  Home  Economics  Education  (3) 

EOIT  485  Reld  Experiences  In  Business  Education  (3) 

EDIT  466  Field  Experiences  In  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education  (3) 

EDIT  466  Selected  Topics  In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs. 

EOIT  489  Reld  Experiences  In  Education  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Planned  field  experience  in  education- 
related  activities.  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for  expenences  accrued 
prior  to  registration. 

EDIT  491  Plastics  Design  and  Equipment  Selection  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  EDIT 
391  or  permission  of  department.  Experience  with  material 
selection,  product  design,  mold  design,  auxiliary  equipment  and 
fixtures. 

EDIT  492  Issues  Encountered  In  Dally  Uving  In  the  Home  (3) 

Junior  standing.  Addresses  issues  such  as  differing  values, 
orientations,  communication  styles  and  the  integration  of  family 
living,  work,  and  parenting. 

EOIT  498  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Available  only  to  majors  who  have 
definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems.  Credit 
according  to  extent  of  work. 

EDIT  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits.  The  following  type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading:  Workshops  conducted  by 
the  College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present 
course  listing;  clinical  expenences  in  pupil-testing  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  pnncipals  and  supervisors. 

EDMS  —  Measurement,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation 
EDMS  410  Classroom  Assessment  (3)  Junior  standing. 
Developing  and  using  classroom  assessments,  including  tests, 
performanceassessments.  rating  scales,  portfolios,  observations 
and  oral  interactions;  basic  psychometric  statistics;  standard 
setting;  grading;  communicating  assessment  information;  testing 
ethics;  locating  and  evaluating  measures:  program  evaluation  and 
classroom  research;  assessments  used  for  educational  policy 
decisions. 

EDMS  451  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  (3)  Junior 
standing.  Introduction  to  statistical  reasoning;  location  and 
dispersion  measures;  computer  applications;  regression  and 
correlation;  formation  of  hypotheses  tests:  t-test;  onfrway  analysis 
of  variance:  analysis  of  contingency  tables. 

EDMS  465  Algorithmic  Methods  In  Educational  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDMS  451  or  equivalent.  Use  of  the  computer  as  a 
tool  m  educational  research.  Instruction  in  a  basic  scientific 
computer  source  language  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
program  writing  for  solving  statistical  and  educational  research 
problems. 

EDMS  469  Field  Experiences  In  Measurement  and  Statistics  (1- 

4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  4 
credits.  Planned  field  experience  in  education-related  activities. 
Credit  not  to  be  granted  for  experiences  accrued  prior  to 
registration. 

EDMS  496  Special  Problems  In  Measurement  and  Statistics  (1- 

3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Available  only  to  education  m^ors  who  have  formal  plans 
for  individual  study  of  approved  problems. 
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EDPA  —  Education  Policy^  Planning  and  Administration 

EDPA  201  Education  In  Contemporary  American  Soctety  (3)  An 

examination  of  the  relationship  between  education  and  the  social 
environment  in  contemporary  American  socrety.  Issues  of  equality 
or  equal  opportunity.  Individual  and  cultural  differences,  education 
outside  of  schools,  the  control  of  education,  and  the  future  of 
education. 

EDPA  210  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on 
Education  (3)  An  examination  of  illustrative  historical  and 
philosophical  examples  of  the  interplay  of  Ideas  and  events  in  the 
shaping  of  educational  aims  and  practices  from  ancient  cultures  to 
modem  technological  societies. 

EDPA  288  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Available  only  to  freshmen  and 
sophomore  students  who  have  definite  plans  for  individual  study  of 
approved  problems  relative  to  their  preparation  for  teaching. 

EDPA  301  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  pd. 
Historical  social,  cultural,  and  philosophical  foundations  of 
American  education.  Considers  education  as  a  profession,  and  the 
organizational  structure,  operation  and  function  of  modem  school 
systems.  Comparative  education  and  contemporary  issues  are 
included. 

EDPA  400  The  Future  of  the  Human  Community  (3)  Examination 
of  the  future  of  our  social  and  cultural  institutions  for  education 
and  child  rearing,  social  and  family  relationships,  health  and 
leisure,  information  exchange,  and  the  provision  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

EDPA  401  Educational  Technology,  Policy,  and  Social  Change 

(3)  Junior  standing.  Examines  technology  as  a  complex  force 
which  influences  social  change  and  the  educational  development 
of  individuals. 

EDPA  440  Educational  Media  (3)  Survey  of  classroom  uses  of 
instructional  media.  Techniques  for  integrating  media  into 
instruction.  Includes  preparation  of  a  unit  of  instruction  utilizing 
professional  and  teacher  produced  media. 

EDPA  466  Special  Topics  In  Education  Policy  and  Administration 
(1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Special  and  intensive  treatment  of  current  topics  and 
issues  in  education  policy  and  administration. 

EDPA  489  Field  Experiences  In  Education  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Planned  field  expenence  in  education- 
related  activities.  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for  experiences  accrued 
prior  to  registration. 

EDPA  498  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1<3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Available  only  to  students  who  have 
definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems. 

EDPA  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits.  The  following  type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading:  Workshops  conducted  by 
the  College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present 
course  listing;  clinical  experiences  in  puptl-testing  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors. 

EDSP  —  Education,  Special 

EDSP  210  introduction  to  Special  Education  (3)  Characteristics 
and  needs  of  children  with  handicaps.  Current  issues  in  special 
education. 

EDSP  268  Special  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  major  in  education  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

EDSP  298  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Available  only  to  freshmen 
and  sophomore  education  majors  who  have  definite  plans  for 
Individual  study  of  approved  problems  relative  to  their  preparation 
for  teaching.  Credit  according  to  extent  of  work. 

EDSP  320  Introduction  to  Assessment  In  Special  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDSP  210.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EDSP  321;  and  EDSP 
322.  Recommended:  STAT  100  or  SOCY  201.  For  EDSP  majors 
only.  Assessment  instruments  and  procedures  and  specific 
criterion-referenced  and  nornv referenced  measures  used  in  special 
education. 

EDSP  321  Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and  Classroom 

Management  In  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  210. 
Pre-  or  corequisites:  EDSP  320;  and  EDSP  322.  The  development 
of  behavior  and  classroom  management  techniques  used  in 
special  education. 


EDSP  322  Field  Placement  In  Special  Education  I  (2-3)  Pie-  or 
corequisites:  EDSP  320;  and  EDSP  321.  For  EDSP  majors  only. 
Practicum  expenence  in  special  education  setting.  The  application 
of  assessment  and  classroom  management  procedures.  Field 
placement  for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  330  Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children 

(3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  321  or  permission  of  department. 
Corequisites:  {EDSP  405,  EDSP  424.  EDSP  445  or  EDSP  463)  or 
pemiission  of  department.  For  EDSP  majors  only.  Emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  handicapped  children  on  families  and  strategies  for 
communicating  and  working  with  families. 

EDSP  331  Introduction  to  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods 
in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDSP  320;  and  EDSP  321. 
Pre-  or  corequisites;  EDSP  332;  and  EDSP  333;  and  EDSP  443. 
For  EDSP  majors  only.  Instructional  principles  and  programs  in 
special  education. 

EDSP  332  Interdisciplinary  Communication  In  Special  Education 

(3)  Prerequisites:  EDSP  320;  and  EDSP  321,  Pre-  or  corequisites: 
EDSP  331;  and  EDSP  333;  and  EDSP  443.  For  EDSP  majors  only. 
Terminology,  procedures  and  professional  roles  specific  to  persons 
providing  services  to  handicapped  children. 

EDSP  333  Field  Placement  In  Special  Education  II  (2-3) 
Prerequisite:  EDSP  322.  Pre-  or  corequisites:  EDSP  331;  and 
EDSP  332;  and  EDSP  443.  For  EDSP  majors  only.  Practicum 
experience  in  special  education  setting.  Opportunities  to  apply 
curriculum  methods  and  materials.  Two  or  three  half-days  per 
week. 

EDSP  349  Student  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children  (8)  For 

EDSP  majors  only.  Student  teaching  full-time  for  eight  weeks  with 
exceptional  children. 

EDSP  376  Fundamentals  of  Sign  Language  (3)  Receptive  and 
expressive  skills  in  Amencan  Sign  Language.  Examination  of  the 
causes  of  deafness,  characteristics  of  deaf  education,  and 
aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  deaf  community. 

EDSP  400  Assessment,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods 

For  Students  with  Severe  Handicaps  (3)  Corequisites;  (EDSP  402 
or  EDSP  431}  or  permission  of  department.  Examination  of 
fi'nctional  assessment  procedures,  curriculum  development  and 
analysis,  and  instructional  techniques  for  students  with  severe 
handicaps. 

EDSP  401  Environmental  Adaptations  for  Severely  Handicapped 
Students  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisites:  {EDSP  411;  and  EDSP  412)  or 
{EDSP  430;  and  EDSP  431).  Management  problems  of  and 
attematives  for  severely  handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  402  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  I  (2-5)  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  {EDSP  400:  and  EDSP  404)  or  permission  of 

department.  Practicum  experience  in  settings  serving  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  Enrollment  limited  to  those  admitted  to 
severely  handicapped  specialty  area.  Field  placement  for  two  to 
five  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  403  Physical  and  Communication  Adaptations  for  Students 
with  Severe  Handicaps  (3)  Prerequisites;  {EDSP  400;  and  EDSP 
404)  or  permission  of  department.  Corequisites:  {EDSP  330;  and 
EDSP  405;  and  EDSP  410)  or  permission  of  department. 
Development,  assessment,  and  instruction  of  mobility,  feeding, 
grooming,  and  communication  techniques  to  increase  independent 
functioning  for  students  with  severe  handicaps. 

EDSP  404  Education  of  Students  with  Autism  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  (EDSP  400  and  EDSP  402)  or  permission  of 
department  Characten sties,  needs,  assessment,  and  educational 
methods  for  students  diagnosed  as  autistic. 

EDSP  405  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  II  (2-5) 

Prerequisite:  EDSP  402  or  permission  of  department.  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  EDSP  330;  and  EDSP  403;  and  EDSP  410  or 
permission  of  department.  Practicum  experience  in  settings 
sen/ing  severely  handicapped  individuals.  Field  placement  for  two 
to  five  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  410  Community  Functioning  Skills  for  Students  with 
Severe  Handicaps  (3)  Prerequisites;  {EDSP  400;  and  EDSP  404} 
or  permission  of  department.  Corequisites;  EDSP  330;  and  EDSP 
403;  and  EDSP  405.  Assessment,  instmctional  techniques,  and 
curriculum  development  related  to  community  functioning  skills  for 
students  with  severe  handicaps. 

EDSP  411  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  III  (2-5) 
Prerequisite:  EDSP  405.  Pre-  or  corequisites;  {EDSP  412;  and 
(EDSP  420  or  EDSP  4601)  or  permission  of  department  Practicum 
expenence  in  settings  serving  severely  handicapped  individuals. 
Field  placement  for  two  to  five  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  412  Vocational  and  Transitional  Instruction  for  Students 
with  Severe  Handicaps  (3)  Corequisites:  (EDSP  411  or  EDSP  465} 
or  permission  of  department.  Assessment  and  instructional 
strategies  for  developing  the  vocational  and  transitional  skills  of 
students  with  severe  handicaps. 


EDSP  417  Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped  (4-11) 

Student  teaching,  full-time  for  twelve  weeks,  with  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  Limited  to  special  education  majors 
admitted  to  severely  handicapped  specialty  area. 

EDSP  418  Seminar:  Issues  and  Research  Related  to  the 
Instruction  of  Severely  Handicapped  Students  (1-3)  For  EDSP 
majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Examines 
the  current  research  related  to  the  instruction  of  severely 
handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  420  Developmental  and  Behavioral  Characteristics  of 
Nonhandlcapped  and  Handicapped  Infants  and  Voung  Children 

(3)  Corequisites:  (EDSP  421  or  EDSP  411)  or  permission  of 
department  Study  of  the  developmental,  behavioral,  and  teaming 
characteristics  of  nonhandicapped  and  handicapped  infants  and 
young  preschool  children. 

EDSP  421  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  I 

(2-3)  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EDSP  420;  and  EOCI  410.  Practicum 
experience  in  settings  serving  preschool  handicapped  children. 
Opportunities  for  studying  the  patterns  of  development  and 
learning  among  nonhandicapped  and  handicapped  infants  and 
older  preschoolers.  Enrollment  limited  to  students  admitted  to 
eariy  childhood  specialty.  Field  placement  for  two  or  three  half-days 
per  week. 

EDSP  422  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  (Moderate  to  Mild:  3-6  Years)  (3)  Prerequisites:  (EDCI 
410;  and  EDSP  420}  or  penmission  of  department  Corequisites: 
EDSP  330:  and  EDSP  424.  Characteristics,  methods  and 
materials  for  the  instruction  of  young  children  (ages  3-8) 
traditionally  labeled  mild  to  moderately  handicapped. 

EDSP  423  Assessment  of  Preschool  Handicapped  Children  and 
Infants  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDSP  330;  and  EDSP  422.  Corequisites: 
EDSP  430;  and  EDSP  431:  and  EDSP  400  or  EDSP  441,  Current 
psychoeducational  assessment  and  evaluation  procedures  used 
with  profoundly  to  moderately  handicapped  infants  and  young 
preschool  children.  Psychometric,  criterion-referenced, 
developmental  checklists,  and  automated  and  ecological 
assessment  procedures.  Administration  of  selected  assessment 
instmments. 

EDSP  424  Reld  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  II 
(Moderate  to  Mild)  (2-4)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  421  or  pemiission  of 
department.  Pre-  or  corequisites;  EDSP  330;  and  EDSP  422. 
Practicum  experience  in  settings  serving  young  (ages  3  to  8)  mild 
to  moderately  handicapped  children  in  self-contained  and 
integrated  early  childhood  programs.  Opportunities  to  apply 
educational  methods  and  materials.  Reld  placement  for  two  to 
four  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  430  intervention  Techniques  and  Strategies  For  Preschool 
Handicapped  Children  and  I nfants( Severe  to  Moderate.  Blrth-6 
Years)(3)  Prerequisites:  EDSP  330;  and  EDSP  422.  Corequisites: 
EDSP  423;  and  EDSP  431;  and  {EDSP  400  or  EDSP  441).  Current 
approaches  to  the  treatment  of  preschool  severely  to  moderately 
handicapped  children. 

EDSP  431  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  III 
(Severe  to  Moderate)  (2-4)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  424  or  pemiission 
of  department  Pre-  or  corequisites:  EDSP  430;  and  EDSP  423; 
and  (EDSP  400  or  EDSP  441).  Opportunities  to  apply  techniques, 
strategies,  methods  and  materials  for  educating  severely  to 
moderately  handicapped  infants  and  young  children.' Field 
placement  for  two  to  four  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  437  Student  Teaching:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
(4-11)  Student  teaching,  full-time  for  twelve  weeks,  with 
handicapped  infants  and  preschool  children.  Limited  to  special 
education  majors  in  early  childhood  special  education  specialty 


EDSP  438  Seminar:  Special  Issues  In  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  For  EDSP 
majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Study  of 
current  issues  and  research  concerning  education  of  preschool 
handicapped  children. 

EDSP  440  Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the 
Educationally  Handicapped:  Cognitive  and  Psychosocial 
Development  (3)  Prerequisites:  (EDSP  441;  and  EDCI  456)  or 
permission  of  department.  Pre-  or  corequisites:  EDSP  330:  and 
EDSP  445.  Learning  style,  cognitive,  and  problem-solving 
strategies,  and  psychosocial  behavior  of  educationally 
handicapped  individuals  at  elementary  to  secondary  levels. 
Charactenstics.  assessment  and  instruction.  Enrollment  limited  to 
Special  Education  majors  accepted  into  educationally  handicapped 
area  of  specialization. 

EDSP  441  Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the 
Educationally  Handicapped:  Oral  Language  and  Communication 
Disorders  (3)  Corequisites:  {EDSP  442  or  EDSP  431}  or 
pemnission  of  department.  Charactenstics  of  individuals  with  oral 
language  and  communication  disorders,  assessment  of  such 
disorders  and  instructional  strategies,  cumcula  and  matertais. 
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EDSP  442  FtoM  PlaMmmt:  Educatlonalty  Handlcapiwd  I  (2-3) 

Pre-  or  coroquisite:  (EDSP  441  and  EOCI  456)  or  permission  of 
department,  Pracbcum  ohpenenco  in  settings  serving  educationally 
handicapped  individuals.  Demonstration  of  the  content  of  EDSP 
441.  Enrollment  limited  to  students  admitted  to  educatlonalty 
handicapped  specialty.  Rold  placement  for  two  or  three  half-days 
per  week. 

EDSP  443  Astettmant  and  Instructional  Dattgn  for  tha 
Handlcappad:  Raading  and  Writtan  Communication  DUordan  (3) 

Prerequisites;  |EDSP  320;  and  EDSP  321]  or  pormission  of 
department.  Pre-  or  coroquraites;  EDSP  331;  and  EDSP  332:  and 
EDSP  333.  Characteristics  and  assessments  of  mdfviduats  with 
reading  and  written  communication  disorders  at  elementary  to 
secondary  levels,  and  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  wntten 
language  sKills  to  such  individuals.  Adaptation  of  regular 
instructional  methods  and  curncula. 

EDSP  445  Raid  Placamant:  Educatlonalfy  Handlcappad  II  (2-4) 
Prerequisite:  EDSP  442  or  permission  of  department.  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  (EDSP  330;  and  EDSP  440:  and  EDSP  443). 
Practicum  experience  in  settings  serving  educationally 
handicapped.  The  application  of  instructional  design  and 
assessment  in  cognitive  development.  Field  placement  for  2-4  half- 
days  per  week. 

EDSP  446  Instructional  Daslgn  for  tha  Educationally 
Handlcappad:  Functional  LMng  Skills  (3)  Pre-  or  corequis|tes: 
lEOSP  447  or  EDSP  465)  or  permission  of  department. 
InstnjcQonal  methods,  curncula  and  materials  designed  to  teach 
functional  living  skills  to  educationally  handicapped  individuals  at 
elementafy  to  secondary  levels.  Cun"Jcula  and  teaching  strategies 
in  science  and  social  studies  used  in  general  education  and 
adaptations  for  educationally  handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  447  Raid  Placement:  Educationally  Handicapped  III  (2-4) 
Prerequisite:  EDSP  445  or  permission  of  department.  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  EDSP  446:  and  EDSP  450;  and  EDSP  460. 
Practicum  experience  In  settings  serving  educationally 
handicapped  individuals.  The  application  of  the  content  of  EDSP 
446,  EDSP  450  and  EDSP  460.  Field  placement  for  two  to  four 
hatf-days  per  week. 

EDSP  450  Program  Management  for  the  Educationally 
Handicapped  (3)  Corequisites:  (EDSP  411  or  EDSP  447  or  EDSP 
465)  or  permission  of  department  Emphasis  on  skills  in  managing 
programs  for  educationally  handicapped  individuals.  Service 
delivery  models:  scheduling:  establishing  refenal,  assessment  and 
follow  through  procedures:  methods  for  mainstreaming:  training 
aides  and  volunteers. 

EDSP  457  Student  Teaching:  Educationally  Handicapped  (4-11) 
For  EDSP  majors  only.  Student  teaching,  full-time  for  twelve  weeks, 
with  educationally  handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  458  Seminar  Special  issues  and  Research  Related  to  the 
Educationally  Handicapped  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Current  issues  and  research  concerning  the 
education  of  educationally  handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  460  Career/Vocational  Education  For  the  Handicapped  (3) 

Corequisites:  (EDSP  461  or  EDSP  411  or  EDSP  447}  or 
permission  of  department.  Introduction  to  career/vocational 
education  for  the  handicapped.  Histoncal  and  cun'ent  issues  and 
trends,  characteristics  and  training  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals  and  review  of  existing  programs. 

EDSP  461  Field  Placement:  Career/Vocational  I  (2<3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  (EDSP  460:  and  EDCI  456:  and  EDIT  421)  or 
permission  of  department.  For  EDSP  majors  only.  Practicum 
expenence  in  career  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped. 
Reld  placement  for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  462  Vocational  Assessment  and  Instruction  In  Special 
Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  460  or  permission  of 
department.  Current  vocational  assessment  strategies, 
interpretation  of  assessment  results,  and  planning,  delivery  and 
evaluation  of  instruction  in  vocational  education  for  secondary 
students  with  disabilities. 

EDSP  463  Field  Placement:  Career/Vocational  II  (2-3) 
Prerequisite;  EDSP  461  or  permission  of  department.  Pre-  or 
corequisites:  EDSP  330:  and  EDSP  462.  Practicum  experience  in 
career^ocational  programs  for  the  handicapped.  Field  placement 
for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  464  Secondary  and  Transition  Methods  In  Special 
Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  462  or  permission  of 
department.  Current  secondary  vocational/special  education 
issues  and  transition  methods  including  work-study  pnDgramming. 
job  development,  and  job  coaching. 

EDSP  465  Field  Placement:  Career/Vocational  III  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  EDSP  463.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EDSP  446:  and  EDSP 
450:  and  EDSP  464.  For  EDSP  majors  only.  Practicum  experience 
in  career/vocational  programs  for  the  handicapped.  Field 
placement  for  two  or  three  halt  deys  per  week. 


EDSP  467  Student  Teaching:  Career/Vocational  (4-11)  A  full-time 
twelve  wooK  field  assignment  in  a  sotting  providing 
career /vocational  education  for  handicapped  students.  Enrollment 
limited  to  Special  Education  majors  who  hove  successfully 
completed  coursework  in  the  career/vocational  area  of 
specialiuition. 

EDSP  468  Special  Topics  Seminar  In  Career/Vocational 
Education  For  the  Handicapped  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  pennission  of 
department.  For  EDSP  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Current  issues  and  research  relating  to 
career /vocational  education  of  the  handicapped, 

EDSP  470  Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3)  Designed  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  all  types  of  exceptional  children. 

EDSP  471  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children:  Mentally 

Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  470  or  equivalent.  Studies  the 
diagnosis,  etiology,  physical,  social  and  emotional  characteristics 
of  exceptional  children. 

EDSP  472  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  MenUlly  ReUrded 

(3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  471  or  equivalent.  Offers  practical  and 
specific  methods  of  teaching  exceptional  children.  Selected 
observation  of  actual  teaching  may  be  arranged. 

EDSP  473  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children:  Mentally 
Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  471  or  equivalent  Examines  the 
principles  and  objectives  guiding  curriculum  for  exceptional 
children;  gives  experience  In  developing  curriculum;  studies 
various  curricula  cun^ently  in  use. 

EDSP  475  Education  of  the  Slow  Learner  (3)  Studies  the 
characteristics  of  the  slow  leamer  and  those  educational  practices 
which  are  appropnate  for  the  child  who  is  functioning  as  a  slow 


EDSP  476  Communicating  with  Sign  Language  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EDSP  376  or  permission  of  department.  Intermediate  level 
receptive /expressive  skills  in  American  Sign  Language.  Aspects  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  research  perspectives  of  the  deaf 


EDSP  480  Microcomputers  In  Special  Education  (3)  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  EDCI  385.  EDCI  487.  EDCI 
406.  EDIT  477.  or  EDSP  480.  Microcomputers  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  individuals. 

EDSP  481  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children:  Gifted  and 
Talented  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  470  or  equivalent.  Studies  the 
diagnosis,  etiology,  physical,  social,  and  emotional  charactenstics 
of  gifted  and  talented  children. 

EDSP  482  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Gifted  and 
Talented  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  481  or  equivalent.  Offers  practical 
and  specific  methods  of  teaching  gifted  and  talented  children. 
Selected  observation  of  actual  teaching  may  be  arranged. 

EDSP  483  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children:  Gifted  and 
Talented  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  481  or  equivalent  Examines  the 

pnnciples  and  objectives  guiding  cunent  curriculum  for  gifted  and 
talented  children:  gives  expenence  in  developing  curriculum: 
studies  various  curricula  currently  in  use. 

EDSP  488  Selected  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  major  in  education  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

EDSP  489  Field  Experiences  In  Special  Education  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Planned  field  expenence 
in  education-related  activities.  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for 
expenences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDSP  491  Characteristics  of  Learning  Disabled  StudenU  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDSP  470  or  pemiission  of  department  Diagnosis, 
etiology,  physical,  social,  and  emotional  charactenstics  of  learning 
disabled  students. 

EDSP  492  Education  of  Learning  Disabled  Students  (3) 
Prerequisite:  EDSP  491  or  permission  of  department.  Methods  of 
teaching  learning  disabled  children. 

EDSP  493  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children:  Learning 
DIsablllltles  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDSP  492  or  equivalent  Pnnciples 
and  objectives  guiding  curnculum  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities:  gives  experience  in  developing  curriculum:  studies 
various  curricula  cun-entjy  in  use. 

EDSP  498  Special  Problems  In  Special  Education  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Available  only  to  education 
majors  who  have  definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved 
problems.  Credit  according  to  extent  of  wortt. 

EDSP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  In  Special 
Education  (1-6)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  The 
following  type  of  educational  enterpnse  may  be  scheduled  under 
this  course  heading:  workshops  conducted  by  the  special 


education  department  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
departments,  colleges  and  unrversities)  and  not  otherwise  covered 
in  the  present  course  listing.  Laboratortos.  and  special  education 
centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
supcrintondonts,  pnncipals  and  supervisors. 

EDUC  —  Education 

EDUC  386  Special  Topics  In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  department.  Ropoatablo  to  6  credits  If  content 
differs. 

EDUC  499  Honors  Thesis  (1-6)  Prerequisites:  admission  to 
College  Honors  Program  and  permission  of  college.  Individual 
thesis  work  under  supervision  of  faculty  advisors;  includes  periodic 
seminar  meetings  with  other  honors  students  engaged  in  thesis 
work. 

ENAE  —  Engineering,  Aerospace 

ENAE    261    Aerospace    Analysis    and    Computation    (3) 

Prerequisites:  CHEIM  103.  ENES  100.  ENES  102.  ENES  103.  and 
PHYS  161.  Corequisite:  MATH  241.  ENAE  majors  only  or 
permission  of  department.  Linear  algebra  and  FORTRAN 
programming,  vector  spaces,  matrices,  programs  and 
subprograms,  linear  mappings,  determinants,  eigenvalues  and 
eigenvectors,  do  loops,  arrays,  subscnpted  variables,  functions 
and  subroutines,  finite  differences,  numencal  differentiation  and 
integration,  differential  and  difference  equations,  boundary  value 
problems,  random  vanables  and  probability  distributions,  sampling 
theory,  estimation  theoiy.  applications  to  aerospace  engineenng 
problems. 

ENAE  281  Fundamentals  of  Aeronautical  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENES  100;  and  ENES  102:  and  ENES  103. 
Corequisites:  ENAE  261  and  PHYS  262.  ENAE  majors  only  or 
pennission  of  department  Formerly  ENAE  201.  Introductjon  to  the 
airplane  as  an  aeronautical  system.  Fundamental  disciplines  that 
describe  this  system.  Elements  of  aerodynamics,  airfoils,  and 
wings.  Airplane  performance,  stability  and  control.  Synthesis  of 
airplane  design  concepts.  Notes  on  the  history  of  aeronautics  and 
airplane  design. 

ENAE  282  Fundamentals  of  Astronautical  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENES  100:  and  ENES  102:  and  ENES  103. 
Corequisites:  ENAE  261  and  PHYS  262.  ENAE  majors  only  or 
permission  of  department  Formerly  ENAE  202.  Space  vehicles  as 
a  system.  Rocket  performance,  fundamentals  of  orbital  motion, 
vehicle  preliminary  design.  Introduction  to  underlying  disciplines. 
including  structures.  propulsion.  human  factors. 
Historical  perspectives  on  spacecraft  design  and  development. 

ENAE  301  Dynamics  of  Aerospace  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  281:  and  ENAE  282:  and  ENES  221:  and  MATH  246:  and 
PHYS  263.  Corequisite:  ENAE  321.  ENAE  majors  only  or 
permission  of  department  Formerly  ENAE  345.  Kinematics  and 
dynamics  of  three  dimension  motion  of  point  masses  and  ngid 
bodies  with  introduction  to  more  general  systems.  Primary 
emphasis  on  Nevrtonian  methods  with  introduction  to  Lagrange's 
equations  and  Hamilton's  pnnciple.  Practice  in  numerical  solutions 
of  equations  of  motion  using  MATLAB  or  similar  high  level 
computer  mathematics  systems. 

ENAE  311  Aerodynamics  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENAE  281:  and 
ENES  221:  and  MATH  246.  Corequisite:  ENME  217.  ENAE  majors 
only  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAE  471. 
Fundamentals  of  aerodynamics.  Elements  of  compressible  flow. 
Nonnal  and  oblique  shock  waves.  Rows  through  nozzles,  diffusers 
and  wind  tunnels.  Elements  of  the  method  of  charactenstics  and 
finite  difference  solutions  for  compressible  flows.  Aspects  of 
hypersonic  flow. 

ENAE  321  Aerospace  Structures  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENAE  281: 
and  ENAE  282:  and  MATH  246.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of 
department.  Formerly  ENAE  451.  Solid  mechanics,  mechanical 
behavior  of  matenals.  analyses  of  stresses,  strains,  and  their 
relation  to  matenal  constants  and  loading  conditions.  Overview  of 
range  of  materials  used  in  aerospace  systems,  their 
characterization,  basic  testing  methods. 

ENAE  322  Aerospace  Structures  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE  321. 
ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of  department  Formerly  ENAE 
452.  Continuation  of  ENAE  321.  Analysis  of  torsion,  beam 
bending,  plate  bending,  buckling,  and  their  application  to 
aerospace  problems. 

ENAE  332  Control  of  Aerospace  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE 
301.  ENAE  m^ors  only  or  permission  of  department  Feedback 
control  of  dynamic  systems,  Laplace  Transforms  and  transfer 
function  representation  of  dynamic  systmes.  Analysis  of  stabili^  in 
the  frequency  domain.  Introduction  to  state-space  design  methods 
and  to  digital  control. 

ENAE  362  Aerospace  Instrumentation  and  Experimentation  (3) 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ENAE  301;  and  ENAE  311:  and  ENAE  321;  and 
PHYS  263.  Corequisites:  ENAE  322:  and  ENAE  332.  ENAE  majors 
only  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAE  305. 
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Measurement  philosophy,  statistical  handling  of  experimental 
data.  Sensing  devices,  associated  signal  conditioning  and  signal 
processing  used  to  carry  out  experiments  in  aerospace 
engineering.  Includes  metrology,  machine  tool  measurements, 
bridge  circuits,  opUcal  devices,  computer  based  data  acquisition. 
Topics  chosen  to  support  measurements  in  aerodynamics,  flight 
structures,  and  flight  control. 

ENAE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENAE  403  Aircraft  Flight  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisttes:  ENAE  332: 
and  ENAE  414.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of  department. 
Formerly  ENAE  445.  Study  of  motion  of  aircraft,  equations  of 
motion,  aerodynamic  force  representation,  longitudinal  and  lateral 
motions,  response  to  contols  and  to  atmospheric  disturtiances. 
handling  qualities  crctena  and  other  figures  of  merit. 

ENAE  404  Space  Flight  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE  301. 
ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of  department  Three-dimensional 
motion  under  central  fields.  Solutions  to  orfcital  motion,  orbital 
elements,  time  elements.  Kepler's  laws.  Orbital  maneuvering. 
rendezvous  and  station-keeping.  Hills  equations.  Rigid-body 
attitude  dynamics,  spacecraft  attitude  dynamics  and  controls. 

ENAE  414  Aerodynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE  311.  ENAE 
majors  only  or  permission  of  department.  Junior  standing.  Formerly 
ENAE  371.  Aeronautically  related  aerodynamics.  Basics  of 
incompressible  flow.  Airfoil  and  wing  theory  for  both 
incompressible  and  compressible  flow. 

ENAE  416  Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENAE  311.  Recommended:  ENAE  414.  ENAE  majors 
only  or  permission  of  department.  100  semester  hours.  Formerly 
ENAE  475.  Derivation  of  the  conservation  equations  and 
applications  to  viscous  flows  while  the  energy  equation  is 
simplified  for  conduction  in  solids.  Exact  and  approximate 
solutions  for  steady  and  unsteady  conduction.  Exact  solutions  for 
channel  flow,  couette  flow,  pipe  flow  and  stagnation  point  flows. 
Boundary  layer  simplifications  and  exact  solutions  of  the  boundary 
layer  equations  for  flat  plates  and  self  similar  flows.  Approximate 
and  integral  solutions  of  the  boundary  layer  equations.  Emphasis 
on  aerodynamic  heating  and  thermal  control. 

ENAE  423  Aerostructures  III  {3)  Prerequisite;  ENAE  322.  ENAE 
majors  only  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAE  453. 
Continuation  of  ENAE  322,  virtual  work  and  energy  principles  and 
their  appllcatjons  including  Die  finite  elenwnt  method,  application 
to  aerospace  problems. 

ENAE  426  Computer-Aided  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENAE  423.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of 
department.  Formerfy  ENAE  415.  Provides  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  the  finite  element  method  (FEM)  through  the  use  of 
a  general  purpose  FEM  computer  software  to  perform  Static  and 
Normal  Modes  Analysis. 

ENAE  441  Space  Navigation  and  Guidance  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  332  and  ENAE  404.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of 
department.  Pnnciples  of  navigation.  Celestial,  radio,  and  inertial 
navigation  schemes.  Navigational  and  guidance  requirements  for 
orbital,  planetary,  and  atmospheric  entfy  missions.  Fundamentals 
of  communications  and  infonnation  theory.  Link  budgets,  antennas 
and  telemetry  systems. 

ENAE  455  Aircraft  Propulsion  and  Power  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE 
414.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly 
ENAE  461.  Thermodynamic  cycle  analysis,  aerothermochemistry  of 
fuels  and  propellants.  operating  principles  of  piston,  turbojet, 
farijet,  and  other  variations  of  airftreathing  aircraft  power  units. 

ENAE  457  Space  Propulsion  and  Power  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENAE 
311  and  PHYS  263.  ENAE  majors  only  or  permission  of 
department.  Senior  standing.  Formerly  ENAE  462.  Thermodynamic 
cycle  analysis,  aerothermochemistry  of  fuels  and  propellants, 
operating  principles  of  rocket,  ion.  and  other  exoatmospheric 
power  units. 

ENAE  464  Aerospace  Engineering  Laboratory  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  311;  and  ENAE  322;  and  ENAE  332;  and  ENAE  362.  ENAE 
majors  only  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAE  401  and 
ENAE  402.  Application  of  fundamental  measuring  techniques  to 
measurements  in  aerospace  engineering.  Includes  experiments  in 
aerodynamics,  structures. propulsion,  flight  dynamics  and 
astrodynamics.  Correlation  of  theory  with  experimental  results. 

ENAE  481  Principles  of  Aircraft  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENAE 
322:  and  ENAE  332:  and  ENAE  362:  and  ENAE  414,  ENAE  majors 
only  or  permission  of  department.  Aircraft  design  principles 
blending  both  synthesis  and  analysis.  The  iterative  nature  of  the 
design  process.  Applied  aerodynamics.  Elements  of  aircraft 
performance  calculation  and  optimization.  Design  of  aircraft 
including  payload.  crew  and  avionics  provisions,  propulsion 
selection  and  sizing,  aerodynamic  configuration  optimization,  mass 
properties,  stability  and  control  characteristics,  and  vehicle 
subsystems.  Individual  student  projects  in  aircraft  design. 


ENAE  482  Aeronautical  Systems  Design  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENAE  403; 
and  ENAE  423;  and  ENAE  455;  and  ENAE  481.  Senior  standing. 
For  ENAE  majors  only.  Formerly  ENAE  411.  Senior  capstone  design 
course  in  the  aeronautics  track.  Introduction  of  computerized 
methods  for  sizing  and  performance  analysis.  More  comprehensive 
methods  to  predict  weight,  aerodynamics  and  propulsion  system 
characteristics.  Consideration  in  design  disciplines  such  as 
vulnerability,  maintainability,  produceability,  etc.  Groups  of 
students  will  complete,  brief  and  report  on  a  major  design  study  to 
specific  requirements. 

ENAE  463  Principles  of  Space  Systems  Design  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  322;  and  ENAE  332;  and  ENAE  362;  and  ENAE  404.  ENAE 
majors  only  or  permission  of  department.  Principles  of  space 
systems  analysis  and  vehicle  design.  Launch  vehicle  performance 
analysis  and  optimization.  Design  of  vehicle  systems  including 
avionics,  power,  propulsion,  life  support,  human  factors, 
stnjctures,  actuator  and  mechanisms,  and  thermal  control.  Design 
processes  and  design  synthesis.  Individual  student  projects  in 
vehicle  design. 

ENAE  484  Space  Systems  Design  (3)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
six  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENAE 
423;  and  ENAE  441:  and  ENAE  457:  and  ENAE  483.  For  ENAE 
majors  only.  Formerly  ENAE  412.  Senior  capstone  design  course  in 
the  space  track.  Group  preliminary  design  of  a  space  system. 
including  system  and  subsystem  design,  configuration  control. 
costing,  risk  analysis,  and  programmatic  development.  Course 
also  emphasizes  written  and  oral  engineering  communications. 

ENAE  488  Topics  In  Aerospace  Engineering  (1-4)  Technical 
elective  taken  with  the  permission  of  the  students  advisor  and 
instructor.  Lecture  and  conference  courses  designed  to  extend  the 
students  understanding  of  aerospace  engineering.  Current  topics 
are  emphasized. 

ENAE  499  Elective  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisites:  senior  standing 
in  ENAE  major  and  permission  of  department,  instructor,  and 
student's  advisor.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Original  research 
projects  terminating  in  a  wntten  report 

ENBE  —  Engineering.  Biological  Resources 

ENBE  100  Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology  (3) 

Formerly  ENAG  100.  An  introduction  to  the  application  of 
engineering  concepts.  Topics  include  quantification 
measurements:  mechanical,  themnal.  fluid  and  electrical  principles 
and  their  relationship  to  biological  systems  and  materials  of 
agncultural  and  aquacuttural  products  (for  non-engineering  majors). 

ENBE  200  FundamenUls  of  Agricultural  Mechanics  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Formerly 
ENAG  200.  Study  of  hand  tools  and  power  shop  equipment  as  they 
relate  to  mechanized  agriculture,  in  tool  fitting,  plumbing,  wood 
and  metal  working,  welding,  brazing,  soldenng,  hot  and  cold  sheet 
metal,  electricity,  construction  and  building  materials,  sketching, 
drawing  and  using  plans  for  construction.  Emphasis  is  upon  the 
development  of  orderly  and  safe  shop  procedures. 

ENBE  231  Computer  Use  In  Bloresource  Engineering  and 
Environmental  Management  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENES  103  or 
permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAG  231.  Application  of 
computer  technology  to  biological  and  natural  resource  systems 
considenng  engineering  aspects.  Designed  to  help  students  in  the 
use  of  computer  technology  for  problem  solving.  The  course  will 
cover  4-5  software  packages  important  for  later  use  by  the 
student. 

ENBE  232  Water,  A  Renewable  Resource  (3)  For  non-engmeenng 

students.  Formerly  ENAG  232.  Occurrence  and  distribution  of 
water.  Review  of  both  natural  and  man-made  water  resource 
systems.  Basics  of  water  quality  and  waste  water  treatment. 

ENBE  234  Principles  of  Erosion  and  Water  Control  (1)  Formerly 

ENAG  234.  Introduction  to  principles  of  estimating  runoff  and 
erosion.  Engineenng  pnnciples  necessary  to  control  erosion  and 
runoff  from  agricultural  areas.  For  non-engineering  students. 

ENBE  236  Design  of  Drainage  Systems  (1)  Formerly  ENAG  236. 
Effect  of  drainage  on  crop  production  and  quality.  Design  of 
agncultural  drainage  systems.  For  non-engmeenng  students. 

ENBE  237  Design  of  Irrigation  Systems  (1)  Formerly  ENAG  237. 
Principles  and  practices  of  agricultural  irngation.  including  types  of 
imgation  systems,  soil  water  concepts,  computng  evapotranspirati 
on.  irrigation  scheduling  and  design  of  a  spnnkler  irrigation 
system.  For  non-engineering  students. 

ENBE  305  Fami  Mechanics  (2)  For  agricultural  education  majors 
only.  Senior  standing.  Formerly  ENAG  305.  Two  laboratory  penods 
a  week  This  course  consists  of  laboratory  exen:ises  in  practical 
farm  shop  and  farm  equipment  maintenance,  repair,  and 
construction  projects,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  shop 
organization  and  administration. 


ENBE  316  Energy:  lU  Effects  on  Agriculture  and  Food  (3) 

Formerly  ENAG  315.  Introduction  to  the  cunfent  energy  problems  in 
agricultural  production  and  food  supply.  Energy  issues,  alternate 
sources  of  energy,  energy  conservation  practices,  possible 
solutions  and  limitations. 

ENBE  414  Mechanics  of  Food  Processing  (4)  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
121.  Formerly  ENAG  414.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week.  Applications  in  the  processing  and  preservation  of  foods,  of 
power  transmission,  hydraulics,  electricity,  thermodynamics. 
refrigeration,  instruments  and  controls,  materials  handling  and 
time  and  motion  analysts. 

ENBE  421  Power  Systems  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENME  217  and  ENEE  300 
and  {ENME  342  or  ENCE  330}.  Formerly  ENAG  421.  Analysis  of 
energy  conversion  devices  including  internal  combustton  engines, 
electrical  and  hydraulic  motors.  Fundamentals  of  power 
transmission  and  coordination  of  power  sources  with  methods  of 
power  transmission. 

ENBE  422  Water  Resources  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENME 
342  or  ENCE  330.  Formerly  ENAG  422.  Applications  of  engineering 
and  soil  sciences  in  erosion  control,  drainage,  irrigation  and 
watershed  management.  Principles  of  agricultural  hydrology  and 
design  of  water  control  and  conveyance  systems. 

ENBE  424  Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of  Agricultural 
Structures  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENBE  454.  Formerly  ENAG  424.  An 
analytical  approach  to  the  design  and  planning  of  functional  and 
environmental  requirements  of  plants  and  animals  in  semi-  or 
completely  enclosed  structures. 

ENBE  435  Aquacuttural  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  Formerly  ENAG  435.  A  study  of  the  engineering 
aspects  of  development,  utilization  and  conservation  of  aquatic 
systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  harvesting  and  processing  aquatic 
animals  or  plants  as  related  to  other  facets  of  water  resources 
management. 

ENBE  454  Biological  Process  Engineering  (4)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  246  and  ENME  342  or  equivalent,  and  one  semester  of  life 
sciences,  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAG  454. 
Design  of  systems  to  pump,  heat,  cool,  dry  and  control  biological 
materials  as  part  of  food,  environmental,  and  biological 
engineenng.  Effect  of  physical  parameters  on  biological  material 
response  to  these  processes. 

ENBE  461  Creative  Design  with  CAD/CAM  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Formeriy  ENAG  481. 
Computer  aided  design  (CAD)  techniques  applicable  to  a  wide 
range  of  engineering  applications. 

ENBE  485  Capstone  Design  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite;  pd.  Senior 
standing.  For  ENBE  majors  only.  Formerly  ENAG  485.  To  complete 
the  cumculum  of  an  undergraduate  engineer,  design  procedures 
and  professional  concerns  will  be  presented.  A  complete, 
comprehensive,  and  professional  design  pnajectwill  be  realized  by 
the  student. 

ENBE  489  Special  Problems  In  Agricultural  Engineering  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Formerly  ENAG  489. 
Student  will  select  an  engineering  problem  and  prepare  a  technical 
report  The  problem  may  include  design,  experimentation,  and/or 
data  analysis. 

ENBE  499  Special  Problems  In  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  ForrDerty 
ENAG  499.  Not  acceptable  for  majors  in  agricultural  engineering. 
Problems  assigned  in  proportion  to  credit 

ENCE  —  Engineering,  Civil 

ENCE  201  Computational  Methods  In  Civil  Engineering  I  (3) 

Corequisite:  MATH  241:  and  ENES  220.  Formerly  ENCE  360. 
Introduction  to  computer  programming  with  structured  language. 
Elementary  numerical  analysis.  Linear  algebra,  simultaneous 
equations,  roots  of  equations,  numerical  integration.  Applications 
to  engineering  problems. 

ENCE  255  Elementary  Structural  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENES 
220.  Methods  of  analysis  of  statically  determinate  and 
indeterminate  stnjctures  for  fixed  and  moving  loads.  Equations  of 
equilibnum  and  compatibility.  Influence  lines,  shear  and  moment 
envelopes.  Analysis  of  forces  and  deflections  in  structures  by 
methods  of  moment  distribution,  consistent  deformation,  and 
virtual  work. 

ENCE  300  Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials  (3)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
ENES  220.  Properties  and  constitution  of  the  principal  materials 
used  in  civil  engineering.  Laboratory  tests  for  these  properties, 
interpretation  of  test  results  and  of  specifications. 
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ENCE  301  CompuUtlonal  Rtothedt  In  Civil  EnglnMrIng  II  (3) 

Proroquistlos:  MATH  246:  and  ENCE  201.  Junior  standing. 
Advanced  computor  profiromming.  statistical  methods,  roliabtllty 
and  probability  thoory.  differenttal  equations.  Civil  engmoering 
applications. 

ENCE  316  Introduction  to  Envlronmontal  Englnoartng  (3) 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  X03:  and  PHVS  161.  Not  open  to  ENGR 
students  who  have  completed  ENCE  221.  Formerly  ENCE  221. 
Physical,  chemical,  and  biological  systems  rel£Kii>g  to  tho  quality  of 
land,  water,  and  air  environments.  Current  environmental  pollution 
problems  will  be  exan^ined  and  methods  of  pollution  abatement 
discussed. 

ENCE  320  Construction  Englnoorlng  and  Managomont  (3) 
Corequisite:  ENCE  321  or  permission  of  department.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ENCE  320  or  ENCE  421. 
Overview  of  the  construcuon  management  process  in  relation  to 
each  phase  of  a  project  from  the  inception  of  the  need  by  the 
client  to  the  compleuon  of  the  worV  in  the  field. 

DICE  321  Englnaarlng  Survey  Moasuromonts  (1)  Throe  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Corequisites:  MATH  141;  and  ENCE  320. 
Fomierty  ENCE  280.  Standards,  units,  calibration,  measurement  of 
distance  elevation  and  angles.  Area  measurements  and  mapping. 

ENCE  330  Basic  FluM  Mechvlcs  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENE5  220: 
and  ENES  221;  and  RHYS  262.  The  study  of  fluids  at  rest  and  in 
motion.  Principles  of  viscous  and  turbulent  flow.  Impulse  and 
momentum  concepts.  Pumps,  tuibines  and  meters.  Dimensional 
analysis  and  laws  of  similarity. 

ENCE  340  Fundamontals  of  Soil  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENES  220.  Corequisite:  ENCE  300.  Introductory  study  of  soils  in 
civil  engineering.  Soil  origin,  phase  relationships  and  classificaljon 
schemes.  Soil  hydraulics:  capillary,  effective  stress,  permeability 
and  seepage  considerations.  Basic  stress  distribution  theories 
and  soil  consolidation-settlement  analysis.  Integration  of  shear 
strength  evaluation  with  slope  stability  analysis. 

ENCE  355  Elomentary  Structural  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENCE 
255;  and  ENCE  300,  Stnjctural  design  of  members  for  buildings 
and  bridges  subjected  to  tension,  compression,  shear  and 
bending.  Materials:  structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete. 
Design  of  welded  and  bolted  connecbons.  Placement  of  reinforcing 
bars  in  concrete  members. 

ENCE  370  Fundamontalt  of  Transportation  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCE  280.  Engineering  problems  of  transportation  by 
highways,  airways,  pipelines,  railways,  and  waterways.  Bementary 
dynamics  of  traffic  and  functional  consideration  of  routes  and 
terminals. 

ENCE  398  Honors  Research  Pro)ect  (1-3) 

ENCE  410  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENCE  350:  and  MATH  246.  Behavior  of  structural  members  under 
load.  Straight  and  cur/ed  beam  analysis,  unsymmetrical  bending, 
shear  center,  beams  on  elastic  foundation.  Torsion  of  solid  and 
thin  walled  members.  Applied  elasticity  and  stress-strain  relations. 
Advanced  topics  in  mechanics. 

ENCE  420  Construction  Equipment  and  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENCE  320.  Junior  standing.  For  ENCE  majors  only.  Evaluation  and 
selectjon  of  equipment  and  methods  for  construction  of  projects, 
including  earthmoving,  paving,  steel  and  concrete  construction. 
formworV.  trenching,  cofferdams,  rock  excavation,  tunneling,  site 
preparation  and  organization.  Design  of  fomnwork,  trench  supports, 
and  cofferdams. 

ENCE  423  Project  Estimating.  Planning  and  Control  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ENCE  320.  For  ENCE  majors  only.  Application  of 
planning  and  scheduling  techniques  for  construction  work; 
introduction  to  resource  leveling  and  time-cost  tradeoffs;  cost 
estimating,  cost  indices,  parametric  estimates,  unit  price 
estimates. 

ENCE  425  Decision  Support  Systems  for  Construction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCE  320.  For  ENCE  majors  only.  Computer 
hardware  and  software  tools  in  civil  engineering  practice  and 
research.  Topics  include  computer  hardware:  the  operating 
systems  for  the  hardware:  the  software  available  on  those 
systems,  (e.g..  text  editors,  word  processors,  spread  sheets, 
interpreters,  compilers,  communication  packages,  etc.);  the  use 
and  development  of  computer  tools  for  civil  engineering 
applications. 

ENCE  430  Flow  In  Open  Channels  and  Conveyance  Structures  <4) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ENCE  330.  Application  of  theoretical,  experimental 
and  computer  simulation  techniques  in  the  design  of  open 
channels  and  conveyance  structures  including  transitions. 
spiltw^fs,  culverts,  wters.  and  bridge  openings.  Uniform  and  non- 
uniform flows  under  subcritical  or  supercntical  conditions.  Analysis 
of  unsteady,  spatially  varied  overland  and  channel  flows. 
Laboratones  will  emphasize  techniques  to  improve  understanding 
of  complex  flow  phenomena  and  to  provide  design  information. 


ENCE  431  Surface  Water  Hydrology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENCE  330. 
Study  of  the  physical  processes  of  the  hydrotogic  cycle. 
Hydronwtoorology,  concepts  of  weather  modification,  evaporation 
and  transpiration  infiltration  studies,  runoff  computottons.  flood 
routing,  reservoir  roquiromcnis.  emphasis  on  process  simulation 
as  a  tool  in  the  wator  resource  dovolopmont. 


ENCE  432  Qrowd  WMer  Hydrology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENCE  330. 
Concepts  related  to  the  development  of  the  ground  water 
resource,  hydrogeology,  hydrodynamics  of  flow  through  porous 
media,  hydraulics  of  wolls,  artificial  recharge,  soa  water  intrusion, 
basin-wtde  ground  water  development, 

ENCE  433  Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM 
113;  and  ENCE  315.  The  theory  and  analytical  tochniquos  used  in 
evaluating  man  s  environment.  Emphasis  on  quantitative,  physical, 
electroanalytical  and  organic  chemistry  as  applied  to  chemical 
analysis  of  water. 

ENCE  435  Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ENCE  315:  and  ENCE  330.  The  application  of 
sanitary  analysis  and  fundamental  principles  to  the  design  and 
operation  of  water  and  waste  water  treatment  plants  and  the 
control  of  stream  pollution. 

ENCE  436  Drinking  Water  Treatment  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENCE  315. 

proceesses  involved  m  drinking  water  treatment.  The 
physiochemical  operations  considered  include 
coagulation/flocculation.  sedimentation,  filtration,  adsorption,  ion 
exchange,  aeration,  and  disinfection. 

ENCE  440  Engineering  Soil  Tests  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENCE  340.  Review 
of  major  soil  tests  and  their  interpretation  for  engineering 
purposes.  Engineering  classification  tests  (Atterberg  limrts.  grain- 
size  distribution,  specific  gravity),  permeability  and  seepage 
properties,  m-situ  and  lab  density-moisture  tests,  soil  strength 
(penetrometers,  vane  shear.  CBR.  unconfined  compression,  direct 
shea.- and  tnaxial)  and  compressibility  characteristics. 

ENCE  441  SoltFoundatlon  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENCE  340. 
Review  of  classical  lateral  earth  pressure  theories,  analysis  of 
braced  excavation  systems,  cantilever  and  anchored  sheet  piling 
design,  bearing  capacity  of  shallow  foundations  (footings  and 
mats)  design  of  deep  pile  foundations  to  include  pile  capacity  and 
pile  group  action. 

ENCE  442  Highway  and  Airfield  Pavement  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCE  340.  Principles  relative  to  the  design. 
constr\jction  and  rehabilitation  of  highway  and  airfield  pavement 
systems.  Introduction  to  multi-layered  elastic  and  slab  theones. 
properties  of  pavement  materials  and  methods  of  characterization, 
stochastic  treatment  of  design  vanables.  economic  principles  of 
design  alternates  and  the  effect  of  environment  upon  pavement 
performance.  Review  of  existing  ngid  and  flexible  design  methods 
as  well  as  major  fundamentals  relative  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  pavement  systems. 

ENCE  453  Computer-Aided  Structural  Analysis  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
ENCE  201;  and  ENCE  355.  Computer-aided  analysis  of  structural 
systems.  Unified  matrix  formulation  of  stiffness  and  flexibility 
methods.  Slope  deflection  method.  Evaluation  of  truss,  frame,  and 
grid  systems.  Non-prismatic  and  curved  elements.  Error  analysis 
and  detennination  of  ill-conditions.  Introduction  to  finite  element 
methods;  formulation  of  simple  two-dimensional  elements.  In 
laboratory,  use  and  development  of  CAD  software. 

ENCE  454  Design  of  Concrete  Structuros  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENCE 
255:  and  ENCE  355.  Formerly  ENCE  451.  Combined  bending  and 
compression,  development  and  anchorage  of  reinforcement, 
deflections,  design  of  slabs  including  oneway  and  two-way,  design 
of  footings,  retaining  walls,  introduction  to  prestressed  concrete, 
design  of  multi-story  buildings. 

ENCE  455  Design  of  Steel  Structures  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENCE 
255:  and  ENCE  355.  Formerly  ENCE  450.  Behavior  and  design  of 
members  subjected  to  fatigue,  and  combined  bending  and 
compression;  plate  girders,  composite  beams,  open-web  Joists  and 
connections.  Methods  of  allowable  stress  design,  and  load  and 
resistance  factor  design.  Elements  of  plastic  analysis  and  design. 
Framing  systems  and  loads  for  industnal  buildings  and  bndges. 

ENCE  462  Systems  Analysis  for  Civil  Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite: 

ENCE  201.  Systems  analysis  concepts  including  classifications. 
life-cycle  engineering  and  function.  Deterministic  modeling  and 
optimization  with  emphasis  on  civil  engineering  applications. 
Queing  theory  analysis  and  simulation  and  systems  engineering 
management 

ENCE  463  Economic  Analysis  for  Civil  Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Development  and  application  of 
engineering  economic  principles  to  engineering  problems. 
Evaluation  of  design  altematrves  in  terms  of  costs  and  benifits.  tax 
effects  and  uncertainties.  Introduction  to  micro-economic  analysis. 


ENCE  464  Computer  Applications  In  Civil  Engineering  (3)  Senior 
standing.  For  ENCE  majors  only.  A  broad  range  of  computer 
applications  m  civil  engineermg  are  surveyed,  with  emphasis  on 
applications  and  techniques  suited  to  desk-top  workstations. 
Including  workstation  hardware  and  software  components, 
operating  systems  and  programming  languages,  structured 
programming  concepts  and  the  design  of  interactive  ongineenng 
software,  advanced  input/output  techniques,  data  structures,  r>on- 
numeric  algorithms,  enginoonng  computer  graphics,  general 
applications  software,  and  data  communications. 

ENCE  465  Geographic  information  Systems  for  Planning  and 
Design  Models  (3)  Senior  standing.  For  ENCE  majors  only. 
Application  of  computer-centered  techniques  to  develop,  manage, 
and  intorprct  multi-dimonsional  data  bases  required  for  large  scale 
projects  in  transportation,  water  resources,  and  environmental 
engineenng.  Translation  of  digital  format  data  from  remote  sensing 
or  conventional  sources  to  quantitative  infonnatJon.  Required  for 
spatially  distributed  simulation  models.  Use  of  instructional 
geographic  information  systems  and  image  processing  software  on 
personal  computers. 

ENCE  466  Design  of  CMI  Engkieerlng  Systems  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion/recitation  per  week.  For  graduating  seniors  only.  For 
ENCE  majors  only.  A  major  civil  engineenng  design  expenence  that 
emphasizes  development  of  student  creativity,  development  and 
use  of  design  methodologies,  evaluation  of  alternate  solutions, 
feasibility  considerations,  and  detoiled  system  descriptions. 
Realistic  design  constraints  including  economic  factors,  safety, 
aesthetics,  and  reliability  will  be  imposed.  Students  will  work  in 
design  project  groups  and  be  required  to  exercise  oral  and  wrrtten 
communication  skills. 

ENCE  470  Highway  Engineering  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENCE  370. 
Location,  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
pavements.  Introduction  to  traffic  engineering. 

ENCE  473  Air  and  Water  Transportation  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCE  370.  Detailed  study  of  the  planning,  design, 
construction,  operations  and  maintenance  of  airports  and 
waterways  with  emphasis  on  design  and  operations  of 
transportation  facilities. 

ENCE  474  Railroad  Mass  Transportation  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCE  370.  Detailed  study  of  the  planning,  design, 
construction,  operations,  and  maintenance  of  railroads  and  mass 
transportation  systems  with  emphasis  on  design  and  operations  of 
transportation  facilities. 

ENCE  489  Special  Problems  In  Civil  Engineering  (1-4)  Senior 
standing.  For  ENCE  majors  only.  A  course  an-anged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  exceptionally  well  prepared  students  for  study  in  a 

particular  field  of  civil  engineering. 

ENCH  —  Engineering,  Chemical 

ENCH  215  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHEM 
104.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  MATH  141.  Introduction  to  methods  of 
chemical  engineering  calculations  and  analysis.  Stoichiometric 
relations,  matenal  and  energy  balances,  and  behavior  of  gases. 
vapors,  liquids  and  solids.  Analytical  and  computer  methods. 

ENCH  250  Computer  Methods  In  Chemical  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENES  101;  end  ENCH  215.  Algorithm  development 
and  application  of  software  to  the  analysis  of  chemical  engineering 
problems.  File  management  and  editing,  graphics  and  numerical 
methods.  Use  of  spreadsheets,  statistics/math  software  and 
process  simulators  for  the  design  of  chemical  process  equipment. 

ENCH  300  Chemical  Procees  Thermodynamics  (3)  Prerequisites: 
CHEM  203:  and  ENCH  215:  and  MATH  241.  Principles  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  engineering  problems. 
First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  properties  of  gases, 
liquids  and  solids,  phase  equilibnum.  flow  and  non-flow  systems, 
energy  conversion,  production  of  work  from  heat,  thermodynamic 
analysis  of  processes,  equilibrium  stage  operations  and  the 
thermodynamics  of  chemically  reacting  systems. 

ENCH  333  Chemical  Engineering  Seminar  (1)  Senior  standing. 
Oral  and  written  reports  on  recent  developments  in  chemical 
engineering  and  the  process  industries. 

ENCH  422  Transport  Processes  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  241 
and  MATH  246  and  ENES  102.  Macroscopic  approach  to  analysis 
of  heat,  mass  and  momentum  transfer.  Integral  balances, 
mechanical  energy  equation.  Bernoulli's  equation.  Interphase 
transport.  Application  to  design  of  process  equipment.  Radiant 
heat  transfer. 

ENCH  424  Transport  Processes  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENCH  300 
and  ENCH  422.  Microscopic  approach  to  analysis  of  heat,  mass 
and  momentum  transfer  Analogies,  laws  for  conduction  and 
convection.  Design  applications  via  differential  balances  and 
general  balance  equations.  Boundary  layer  analysis  and  turbulent 
flow. 
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ENCH  426  Transport  Proceufts  III  (3^  Prerequisites:  ENCH  300 
and  ENCH  324.  Corequisite:  ENCH  424.  Separation  by  staged 
operations  Rate  dependent  separation  proceses.  Design 
applications  in  distillation,  gas  absorption,  liquid  extraction,  drying, 
adsorpton  and  ion  exchange. 

ENCH  437  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENCH  426:  and  ENCH  440;  and  ENCH  442.  Application  of 
chemical  engineering  process  and  unit  operation  principles  tn 
small  scale  semi-commercial  equipment  Data  from  experimental 
observations  are  used  to  evaluate  performance  and  efficiency  of 
operations.  Emphasis  on  correct  presentation  of  results  in  report 
form. 

ENCH  440  Chemical  Enelneering  Kinetics  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENCH  300;  and  ENCH  422;  and  CHEM  481.  Fundamentals  of 
chemical  reaction  kinetics  and  their  application  to  the  design  and 
operation  of  chemical  reactors.  Reaction  rate  theory. 
homogeneous  reactions  and  catalysis  electrochemical  reactions. 
Catalytic  reactor  design. 

ENCH  442  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisrtes:  ENCH  300;  and  ENCH  422.  Dynamic  response 
applied  to  process  systems.  Goals  and  modes  of  control,  Laplace 
transfomiatjons.  anatysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  control  systems, 
closed  loop  response,  dynamic  testing. 

ENCH  444  Process  Engineering  Economics  and  Design  I  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENCH  426;  and  ENCH  440;  and  ENCH  442. 
Principles  of  chemical  engineering  economics  and  process  design. 
Emphasis  on  equipment  types,  equipment  design  principles, 
capttai  cost  estimation,  operating  costs,  and  profitability. 

ENCH  446  Process  Engineering  Economics  and  Design  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCH  444.  Application  of  chemical  engineering 
principles  for  the  design  of  chemical  processing  equipment. 
Typical  problems  in  the  design  of  chemical  plants. 

ENCH  450  Chemical  Process  Development  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENCH  425.  Chemical  process  industries  from  the  the  standpoint  of 
technology,  raw  matenals.  products  and  processing  equipment. 
Operations  of  major  chemical  processes  and  industries  combined 
with  quantitative  analysis  of  pnacess  requirements  and  yields. 

ENCH  452  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite;  ENCH  426.  Application  of  digital  and  analog 
computers  to  chemical  engineenng  problems.  Numencal  methods, 
programming,  differential  equations,  curve  fitting,  amplifiers  and 
analog  circuits. 

ENCH  453  Applied  Mathematics  In  Chemical  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENCH  426.  Mathematical  techniques  applied  to  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  chemical  engineering  problems.  Use  of 
differentiation,  integration,  differential  equations,  partial 
differential  equations  and  integral  transforms.  Application  of 
infinite  series,  numencal  and  statistical  methods. 

ENCH  454  Chemical  Process  Analysis  and  Optimization  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENCH  426;  and  ENCH  440.  Applications  of 
nwthematical  models  to  the  analysis  and  optimization  of  chemical 
processes.  Models  based  on  transport,  chemical  kinetics  and 
other  chemical  engineenng  principles  will  be  employed.  Emphasis 
on  evaluation  of  process  alternatives. 

ENCH  468  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  both 
department  and  instructor.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Investigation 
of  a  research  project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Comprehensive  reports  are  required. 

ENCH  482  Biochemical  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite;  senior 
standing  in  engineering  or  permission  of  both  department  and 
instructor.  Introduction  to  biochemical  and  microbiological 
applications  to  commencal  and  engineering  processes,  including 
Industrial  fermentation,  enzymology.  ultrafiltration,  food  and 
pharmaceutical  processing  and  resulting  waste  treatment.  Enzyme 
kinetics,  cell  growth,  energetics  and  mass  transfer. 

ENCH  485  Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratoiy  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  ENCH  482.  Techniques  of 
measuring  pertinent  parameters  in  fermentation  reactors, 
quantification  of  production  variables  for  pnmaiy  and  secondary 
metabolites  such  as  enzymes  and  antibiotics,  the  insolubilization 
of  enzymes  for  reactors,  and  the  demonstration  of  separation 
techniques  such  as  ultrafiltration  and  affinity  chromatography. 

ENCH  490  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  (3)  Prerequisite; 
ENCH  422.  The  elements  of  the  chemistry,  physics,  processing 
methods,  and  engineenng  applications  of  polymers. 

BiCH  494  Polymer  Technology  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENCH  490. 
Polymer  processing  and  characterization  of  polymer  products. 
Extrusion,  injection  molding,  blown  film  production  with 
mechanical,  thermal  and  rt^eological  charactenzation. 


ENCH  496  Processing  of  Polymer  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENCH  490  or  ENCH  492.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  ENCH  496  or  ENMA  496.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  operations  earned  out  on  polymenc  materials  to  increase  their 
utility.  Conversion  operations  such  as  molding,  extrusion,  blending, 
film  forming,  and  calendering.  Development  of  engineenng  skills 
required  to  practice  in  the  high  polymer  industry. 

ENCO  —  Engineering.  Cooperative  Education 

ENCO  098  Summer  Co-Op  Work  Experience  (0)  Prerequisite: 

successful  completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  engineenng 
requirements.  Through  alternate  semesters  of  full-time  wortt  and 
full-time  study.  Co-op  provides  students  with  a  year  of  practical 
work  experience  related  to  their  major.  Students  should  register  for 
ENCO  098  if  they  are  working  during  a  summer  semester. 

ENCO  099  Co-Op  Work  Experience  (0)  Prerequisite:  successful 
completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  engineering  requirements. 
Through  alternating  semesters  of  full-time  and  full-time  study.  Co- 
op provides  students  with  a  year  of  practical  work  experience 
related  to  their  major.  Students  must  register  for  ENCO  099  if  they 
are  working  fall  or  spnng  s 


ENEE  —  Engineering.  Electrical 

ENEE  204  Basic  Circuit  Theory  (3)  TTiree  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MATH  246. 
Basic  circuit  elements;  resistors,  capacitors,  inductors,  sources, 
mutual  inductance  and  transformers:  their  1-V  relationships. 
KirchofTs  Laws.  DC  and  AC  steady  state  analysis.  Phasors.  node 
and  mesh  analysis,  superposition,  theorems  of  Thevenin  and 
Norton.  Transient  analysis  for  first-  and  second-order  circuits. 

ENEE  244  Digital  Logic  Design  (3)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENES  240. 
Gates,  flip-flops,  registers  and  counters.  Karnaugh  map 
simplifiction  of  gate  networks.  Switching  algebra.  Synchronous 
sequential  systems.  PLA's.  Elements  of  binary  arithmetic  units. 

ENEE  300  Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  241.  PHYS  263.  Corequisite:  ENEE  301.  Required  of 
aenDspace.  mechanical  and  chemical  engineers.  Not  applicable  m 
the  electrical  engineenng  major  program.  Acceptable  as 
prerequisite  for  some  advanced  ENEE  courses.  Analysis  of  linear 
systems,  introduction  to  Laplace  transforms,  steady-state  A-C 
tiansforms,  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  electromagnetic  fields 
and  electnc  machines. 

ENEE  301  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Corequisite:  ENEE  300.  Experiments  on  the 
transient  and  steady-state  response  of  linear  circuits,  electnc 
machines,  electron  tubes  and  semi  conductor  devices. 

All  lower-^Mslon  CHEM,  MATH.  PHYS  and  Engineering  courses 
that  are  required  courses  for  the  BS  degree  In  Electrical 
Engineering  must  be  completed  before  enrolling  In  any  300-  or 
400-  ENEE  course  (except  ENEE  300  and  ENEE  301).  Transfer 
students  will  t>e  allowed  one  term  to  complete  all  such  courses 
after  starting  to  take  upper-level  ENEE  c 


ENEE  302  Analog  Electronic  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE  204 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  courses  in  the  EE  cumculum. 
See  above  note.  Basic  electronics  elements  (diodes,  bipolar 
transistors.  MOSFETs)  their  characteristics  and  principles  of 
operation.  Small  signal  analysis.  Circuit  models  with  controlled 
sources.  Diode  circuits.  Low-frequency  amplifiers  and  feedback. 
Frequency  response  of  amplifiers.  Operational  amplifiers  and  tfieir 
aplications.  Wave-shaping  and  wavefonn  generators.  Elements  of 
power  electronics. 

EfSE  305  Fundamental  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENEE  204  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curnculum.  See  above  note.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  ENEE 
400-level  laboratory  courses.  Concepts  and  techniques  of  physical 
measurements  using  standard  electrical  measuring  devices; 
generators,  oscilloscopes,  voltmeters,  etc.  Measurements  of 
linear  and  non-linear  circuits;  steady  state  and  step  response: 
integrated  circuits.  Handling  and  use  of  data 

ENCE  312  Digital  Electronic  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  302 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Review  of  basic  semiconductor 
devices  and  technology.  Inverters,  gates  and  logic  families. 
Analysis  and  design  of  con^inational  circuits  {adder,  comparator, 
encoder/decoder).  Memones.  Analysis  and  design  of  sequential 
circuits  (flip-fops.  registers,  counters).  Large  scale  integrated 
systems  (dynamic  MOS  registers.  EPROMs.  PLA,  CCDs).  Analog-to- 
digital  converters.  Elements  of  CAD,  including  use  of  the  SPlCE 
computer  package. 

ENEE  322  Signal  and  System  Theory  (3)  Prerequisrtes:  ENEE  204 
and  MATH  246  and  completion  of  all  lower-dtvision  technical 
courses  in  the  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Concept  of  linear 
systems,  state  space  equations  for  continuous  and  discrete 
systems,  time  domain  analysis  of  linear  systems.  Founer.  Laplace 
and  Z  transforms.  Application  of  theory  to  problems  in  electrical 
engineering. 


ENEE  324  Engineering  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE  322  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Axioms  of  probability:  conditional 
probability  and  Bayes'  rules;  random  variables,  probability 
distnbution  and  densities:  functions  of  random  vanables;  weak  law 
of  large  numbers  and  central  limit  theorem.  Introduction  to  random 
processes;  correlation  functions,  spectral  densities,  and  linear 
systems.  Applications  to  noise  in  electrical  systems,  fillenng  of 
signals  from  noise.  estimaDon,  and  digital  communications. 

ENEE  350  Computer  O^antzatlon  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE  244  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ENEE  250.  Formerly  ENEE  250.  Structure  and 
organization  of  digital  computers.  Regeters.  memory,  control  and 
t/0.  Data  and  instruction  formats,  addressing  nwdes,  assembly 
language  programming.  Elements  of  system  software,  subroutines 
and  their  linkages. 

ENEE  380  Electromagnetic  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites:  M/<\H  241 
and  PHYS  253  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical 
courses  in  the  EE  cumculum.  See  above  note.  Introduction  to 
electromagnetic  fields.  Coulombs  law.  Gauss's  law,  electncal 
potential,  dielectric  materials  capacitance,  boundary  value 
problems.  Biot-Savart  law.  Amperes  law.  Lorentz  force  equation, 
magnetic  materials,  magnetic  circuits,  inductance,  time  varying 
fields  and  Maxwells  equations. 

ENEE  381  Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  380  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in 
the  EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Review  of  Maxwell's 
equations;  the  wave  equation,  potentials,  Poyntings  theorem. 
Transmission,  lossy  medium,  skin  effect.  Parallel-plate  and 
rectangular  wave-guides.  Radiation,  retarded  potentials,  radiation 
from  d  I  pole. 

ENEE  407  Microwave-Circuits  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENEE  305 
and  381  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in 
the  EE  curnculum.  See  above  note.  Expenments  concerned  witti 
circuits  constructed  from  microwave  components  providing 
practical  expenence  in  the  design,  construction  and  testing  of 
such  cin;uits.  Projects  include  microwave  fillers  and  S-parameter 
design  with  applications  of  current  technology. 

ENEE  413  Electronics  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  ENEE  302  and 
ENEE  305  and  completion  of  all  lower-drvision  technical  courses  in 
the  EE  cumculum.  See  above  note.  The  specfficabon.  design  and 
testing  of  basic  electronic  circuits  and  practical  interconnections. 
Emphasis  on  design  with  discrete  solid  state  and  integrated  circuit 
components  for  both  analog  and  digital  circuits. 

ENEE  41S  Projects  In  Electrical  Engineering  (1-3)  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Prerequisites:  permission  of  instructor  and  department 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Theoretical  and  expenmental  projects. 

ENEE  420  Communication  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  324 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Fourier  series.  Founer  transforms  and 
linear  system  analysis:  random  signals,  autocon'elation  functions 
and  power  spectral  densities;  analog  communication  systems: 
amplitude  modulation,  smgle-sideband  modulation,  frequency  and 
phase  modulation,  sampling  theorem  and  pulse-amplitude 
modulation;  digital  communication  systems  pulse-code 
modulation,  phase-shift  keying,  differential  phase  shift  keying, 
frequency  shift  keying:  performance  of  analog  and  digital 
communication  systems  in  ttie  presence  of  noise. 

ENEE  421  Information  Theory  and  Coding  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE 
324  and  completion  of  all  Icwer-division  technical  courses  in  the 
EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Definition  of  information  and 
entropy;  Memoryless  and  Markov  sources;  source  coding:  Kraft 
and  MacMillan  inequalities;  Shannons  first  theorem;  Hoffman 
Codes:  Channels.  Mutual  Information,  and  Capacity;  Shannons 
Noisy  Channel  Coding  Theorem:  Error  Correcting  Codes. 

ENEE  425  Digital  Signal  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  322 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  m  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Sampling  as  a  modulation  process; 
aliasing;  the  sampling  theorem:  the  Z-transfomi  and  discrete-time 
system  analysis:  direct  and  computer-aided  design  of  recursive 
and  nonrecursive  digital  filters;  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform 
(DFT)  and  Fast  Founer  Transform  (FFT);  digital  filtering  using  the 
FFT;  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to  analog  conversion;  effects  of 
quantization  and  finite-wonJ-length  arithmetic. 

ENEE  426  Communication  Networks  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical 
courses  in  the  EE  curnculum.  See  above  note.  The  main  design 
issues  associated  with  ordinary,  single-user,  point-to-point 
communication  systems  and  their  juxtaposition  to  those  invofved 
in  multt-user  systems  such  as  computer  networks,  satellite 
systems,  radio  nets,  and  general  communication  networks. 
Application  of  analytical  tools  of  queueing  theory  to  design 
problenns  in  such  networks.  Review  cf  proposed  architectures  and 
protocols. 
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CNEE  434  Introduction  to  Noural  Notworka  and  SIgnala  (3) 

PrefeqtNSite:  ENEE  204  or  ENEE  300  and  complotion  of  all  lowor- 
dtvann  technical  counes  in  tho  EE  cumculum,  Soo  abovo  noto. 
Introduction  lo  tho  genoration  and  procosstng  of  biooloctric  signals 
Includti^  stfucturo  and  function  of  tho  nouron.  mombrano  thoory, 
genoralion  and  propagation  of  norvo  in^pulsos.  synaptic 
mochanlsnu.  transduction  and  noural  coding  of  sensory  ovonts, 
central  nervous  s/ston^  processing  of  sonsory  information  and 
correlated  oloctncal  signals,  control  of  offoctor  organs,  muscio 
contraction  and  mechanics,  and  models  of  neurons  and  neural 
networKs.  course  in 

ENEE  438  Eloctrodoa  and  Electrical  Prooeaaaa  In  Biology  and 
Madklrw  (3)  Proroquisite:  ENEE  204  or  ENEE  300  and  completion 
of  all  lower-dtvision  tochnKal  courses  in  the  EE  cumculum.  See 
abovo  noto.  Techniquos  for  recording  biological  signals  such  as 
t>rain,  muscle  and  cardial  electncal  potentials;  mombrano  theory; 
half-cell  potentials,  liquid  junction  potentials,  polarization  of 
electrodes;  biological  and  medical  instrumentation;  and 
applications  in  the  design  of  cardial  pacemakers,  or  a  simitar  case 
study. 

ENEE  43B  Topics  In  Blomodlcal  Englnoaring  (1-3)  Prerequisite; 
permission  of  department  and  completion  of  all  lower-division 
technical  courses  in  the  EE  curriculum.  See  above  note. 
Repeatablo  to  9  credits.  The  content  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester.  Selected  topics  of  current  interest  from  such  areas  as 
bioelectric  systems,  modeling  instrumentation,  automated 
diagnostic,  health-care  delivery,  etc. 

ENEE  440  Microprocessors  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  350  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  In  the  EE 
curricilum.  See  above  note.  Microprocessor  architectures, 
instruction  sets,  and  applications.  Bus  structures,  memory.  I/O 
interfacing.  Programming,  and  the  embedding  of  microprocessors 
in  other  systems. 

ENEE  444  Logic  Design  of  Digital  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE 
250  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the 
EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ENEE  244.  Review  of  switching  algebra;  gates  and  logic 
modules:  map  simplification  techniques;  multiple-output  systems; 
memory  elements  and  sequential  systems;  large  switching 
systems;  iterative  networks;  sample  designs,  computer  onented 
simplification  algorithms:  state  assignment;  partition  techniques; 
sequential  system  decompositions. 

ENEE  445  Computer  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENEE  305  and  ENEE 
440  or  ENEE  444  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical 
course  m  the  EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Hardware  oriented 
experiments  providing  practical  experience  in  the  design, 
construction,  and  checkout  of  components  and  interfaces  for 
digital  computers  and  data  transmission  systems.  Projects  include 
classical  design  techniques  and  applications  of  current  technology. 

ENEE  446  Digital  Computer  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  350 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
cumculum.  See  above  note.  Hardware  design  of  digital  computers. 
Arithmetic  and  logic  units,  adders,  multipliers  and  dividers. 
Roatlng-pomt  arithmetic  units.  Bus  and  register  structures.  Control 
units,  both  hardwired  and  microprogrammed.  Index  registers, 
stacks,  and  other  addressing  schemes.  Interrupts.  DMA  and 
interfacing, 

ENEE  450  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  350  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
cumculum.  See  above  note.  Modem  algebra  wrth  applications  to 
computer  and  communications  hardware.  Relations,  mappings, 
groups,  rings  and  fields.  Boolean  algebras  and  lattice  theory. 
Applications  to  digital  logic  desing,  computer  anthmetic  and  error- 
correcting  codes. 

ENEE  460  Control  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  322  and 
completion  of  all  lower-divlsion  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Mathematical  models  for  control 
system  components.  Transform  and  time  domain  methods  for 
Imear  control  systems.  Introductory  stability  theory.  Root  locus, 
Bode  diagrams  and  Nyquist  plots.  Design  specifications  in  the 
time  and  frequency  domains.  Compensation  design  in  the  time 
and  frequency  domain.  Introduction  to  sampled  data  systems. 
Introduction  to  computer  aided  design  of  control  systems. 

ENEE  461  Control  Systems  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites;  ENEE  305 
and  ENEE  460  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical 
courses  in  the  EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Projects  to  enhance 
the  students  understanding  of  feedback  control  systems  and  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of  real 
control  devices.  Students  will  design,  build,  and  test 
servomechanisms.  and  will  conduct  analog  and  hybrid  computer 
simulations  of  control  systems. 

ENEE  462  Systems,  Control  and  Computation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  322  and  completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in 
the  EE  cumculum.  See  above  note.  Matrix  algebra,  state  space 
analysts  of  discrete  systems,  state  space  analysis  of  continuous 
systenw.  computer  algonthms  for  circuit  analysis,  optimization  and 
system  simulation. 


ENEE  472  Electric  Power  System  Components  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  322;  and  ENEE  380;  and  completion  of  all  lowof-dlvision 
technical  courses  in  tho  EE  cumculum.  Soo  above  note.  Linear  and 
nonlinear  magnetic  circuits,  hysteresis  and  oddy  current  tosses, 
transfornwrs.  induction  motors,  synchronous  generators. 

ENEE  473  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENEE  305 
and  completion  of  all  lower-division  tochnicol  courses  in  the  EE 
curhculim.  Soo  above  note.  Expenments  involving  single  and  throe 
phase  transformers,  induction  machines,  synchronous  machines 
and  D.C,  machines. 

ENEE  474  Power  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  322  and 
completion  of  all  lower-dtvlsion  technical  in  tho  EE  cumculum.  Soo 
above  note.  Interconnected  power  systems,  transmission  lines. 
load  flow  studies,  unit  commitment  and  economic  dispatch.  Throe 
phase  networks,  machine  models.  Symmetrical  components,  fault 
analysts  and  unbalanced  operation.  Power  system  transients, 
stability  and  numerical  methods  in  power  system  analysis. 

ENEE  475  Power  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE  302  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
cumculum.  See  above  note.  Analytical  methods,  canonical  circuit 
topologies,  fundamentals  of  power  semiconductors,  snubbing 
circuits,  dnve  circuits,  fundamentals  of  control  methods. 

ENEE  476  Power  System  Stability  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  322  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE 
cumculum.  See  above  note.  Power  system  modeling,  the  swing 
equation.  Lyapunov  stability  analysis.  Construction  of  Lyapunov.  or 
energy,  function.  The  equal-area  criterion.  Critical  clearing  time. 
Potential  energy  boundary  surface  method.  Emergency  control. 
Recent  developments. 

ENEE  480  Fundamentals  of  Solid  State  Electronics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENEE  381  and  completion  of  all  lower-division 
technical  courses  in  the  EE  cumculum.  See  above  note.  Review  of 
Maxwell's  equation,  electromagnetic  properties  of  dielectrics; 
introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  and  quantum  statistics; 
classical  and  quantum  theory  of  metals;  theory  of  semiconductors 
and  semiconductor  devices;  principle  of  magnetic  devices  and 
selected  topics. 

ENEE  461  Antennas  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENEE  381  and  completion 
of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE  cumculum.  See 
above  note.  Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  radiation,  generalized 
far  field  formulas;  antenna  theorems  and  fundamentals:  antenna 
arrays,  linear  and  planar  arrays;  aperture  antennas;  terminal 
impedance;  propagation. 

ENEE  462  Design  of  Active  and  Passive  Microwave  Devices  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENEE  381  and  completion  of  all  lower-division 
technical  courses  in  the  EE  curriculum.  See  above  note.  Design 
and  operation  of  passive  and  active  microwave  devices.  The 
passive  components  include  waveguides,  resonators,  and 
antennas.  The  active  devices  include  klystrons,  magnetrons, 
gyrotrons.  and  free  electron  lasers. 

ENEE  483  Electromagnetic  Measurements  Laboratory  (2)  One 

hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ENEE  305  and  ENEE  380  and  completion  of  all 
lower-division  technical  courses  in  the  EE  curriculum.  See  above 
note.  Expenments  designed  to  provide  familianty  with  a  large  class 
of  micro-wave  and  optical  components,  techniques  for 
interconnecting  them  into  useful  systems,  and  techniques  of  high 
frequency  and  optical  measurements. 

ENEE  488  Topics  In  Electrical  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  and  completion  of  all  lower-division 
technical  courses  in  the  EE  curnculum.  See  above  note.  Selected 
topics  of  current  importance  in  electncal  engineenng. 

ENEE  494  Solid  State  Devices  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENEE  302  and 
completion  of  all  lower-division  technical  courses  In  the  EE 
curriculum.  See  above  note.  Introduction  to  semiconductor 
materials;  p-n  junctions;  metal-semiconductor  contacts;  bipolar 
transistors,  insulated  gate  field  effect  transistors;  and  related 
selected  topics. 

ENEE  496  Lasers  and  Electro-optic  Devices  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  ENEE  381.  Completion  of  all  lower-dtvision  technical 
courses  in  the  EE  cun-iculum.  See  above  note.  Optical  resonators, 
fabry-perot  etalon.  Theory  of  laser  oscillation,  rate  equations. 
Gaseous,  solid  state,  semiconductor  and  dye  laser  systems. 
Electro-optic  effects  and  parametnc  oscillators.  Holography. 

ENES  —  Engineering  Science 

ENES  100  Introduction  to  Engineering  Design  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Students  work  as 
teams  to  design  and  build  a  product  using  computer  software  for 
wordpnscessmg.  spreadsheet.  CAD,  and  communication  skills. 

ENES  101  Introductory  Engineering  Science  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  For 
engineering  majors  only.  Basic  languages  of  the  engineer. 
Elements  of  graphic  communication  and  analysis.  Orthrographic 


projection,  conventions,  graphs  and  curvo-fitting.  Introduction  to 
structured  computer  programming.  Enginooring  orientation. 

ENES  102  Statics  (3)  For  engmooring  majors  only.  Fornwrly  ENES 
110.  Tho  oquillbhum  of  stiitionary  bodlos  under  the  influonco  of 
various  kinds  of  forces.  Forces,  monwnts.  coupk>s,  equilibrium, 
trusses,  frames  and  machines,  beams,  and  fnction.  Vector  and 
scalar  methods  are  used  to  solve  problems. 

ENES  103  FORTRAN  for  Engineers  <1)  For  ongineering  majors 
only.  Fundamentals  of  FORTRAN  as  applied  to  engineering 
problems. 

ENES  105  How  Things  Work:  Basic  Technological  Literacy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  001  or  high  school  equivalent  An  introduction 
to  technology  for  non-technical  majors.  Structure  of  matter, 
electronic  materials,  electricity  and  electric  circuits,  electronic 
components  including  diodes  and  transistors,  digital  circuttsand 
devices,  computers,  communication  systems,  radar  and  other 
modern  technological  devices. 

ENES  121  The  World  of  Engineering  (3)  Introduction  to 
engineering  and  its  influence  on  the  way  we  live.  Study  of  the 
conception,  design,  and  operation  of  engineering  sytems  from  the 
past  to  the  present  and  a  look  into  the  future. 

ENES  131  Introduction  to  Flight  (3)  An  elementary  course  in 
aeronautics  appropriate  for  both  science  and  non-science 
students.  The  elements  of  flight  as  exemplified  by  the  flight  of 
birds  and  the  historical  development  of  the  airplane.  Navigation 
and  control  of  the  aircraft,  weather  as  it  affects  aviation,  flight 
instruments,  and  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  CmI  Aviation  System. 

ENES  190  introduction  to  Design  and  Quality  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  College.  Also  offered  as  BMGT  190.  Expose 
engineering  and  business  students  to  the  pnnciples  of  total 
quality,  using  experiential  team  learning  and  technology  aided 
approaches.  The  first  of  four  courses  in  total  qualtty. 

ENES  220  Mechanics  of  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATVI  141: 
and  PHYS  161;  and  ENES  102  or  ENES  110.  For  engineering 
majors  only  (not  including  ENEE  m^ors).  Distortion  of  engineering 
materials  in  relation  to  changes  in  stress  or  temperature. 
Geometry  of  material  strain  and  external  displacement.  Centroids. 
moments  of  inertia.  Determinate  and  indeterminate  analysis  and 
applications  to  beams,  columns,  shafts,  and  other  structural 
members. 

ENES  221  Dynamics  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENES  102  or  ENES  110:  and 
MATH  141;  and  PHYS  161.  Systems  of  heavy  particles  and  ngid 
bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion.  Force-  acceleration,  worV-energy  and 
impulse-mon^ntum  relationships.  Motion  of  one  body  relative  to 
another  in  a  plane  and  in  space. 

ENES  230  Introduction  to  Materials  and  their  Applications  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENES  102  or  ENES  110.  Structure  of  materials. 
chemical  composition,  phase  transformations,  corrosion  and 
mechanical  properties  of  metals,  ceramics,  polymers  and  related 
matenals.  Material  selection  in  engineering  applications. 

ENES  240  Engineering  Computation  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MATH  141. 
Introduction  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  algonthms  to 
solve  engineering  problems  using  digital  computers.  Analysis  of 
problems  fundamental  to  engineering  design,  construction  and 
diagrammatic  description  of  effective  pnacedures  for  solving  them 
and  implementing  and  testing  of  these  solutions  in  a  common 
high-level  engineering  onented  language  such  as  FORTRAN. 
Techniques  for  data  input  and  storage,  selection  of  relevant 
numerical  and  non-numencal  methods  for  problem  solutions,  and 
the  efficient  onjenng  of  data  for  meaningful  output  presentation. 

ENES  360  Methods  for  Measuring  Qualtty  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
190  or  ENES  190.  Also  offered  as  BMGT  290.  Provides 
engineenng  and  business  students  an  understanding  of  the  need 
and  use  of  measurement  techniques  that  lead  to  continous 
improvement.  The  second  course  of  four  courses  in  total  qualrty. 


ENES  388  Engineering  Honors  Seminar  (1) 

ENES  389  Selected  Topics  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credrts  if  content 
differs. 

ENES  390  Competing  on  Quality  In  a  Global  Economy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BMGT  290  or  ENES  380.  Also  offered  as  BMGT  390. 
Examines  strategic  quality  managen-ient  in  a  globalized  setting. 
Global  marketing,  international  finance,  and  cross  cultural 
concepts  will  be  emphasized.  The  third  of  four  courses  in  total 
quality. 

ENES  405  Power  and  the  Environment  (3)  Intended  for  seniors 
not  majoring  in  engineenng.  Not  applicable  as  a  technical  elective 
for  engineering  majors.  An  introduction  to  the  power  needs  of 
society.  The  interrelationship  between  mans  use  of  energy  and 
the  effect  on  the  eco-system.  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
power  production  with  special  emphasis  on  nuclear-fueled  power 
plants. 
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ENES  489  Special  Topics  In  Eng)ne«r)n£  (3-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatabte  to  6  credits  If  content 
differs.  Special  topics  in  engineering. 

ENES  490  The  Total  QualRy  Prsctlcum  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
390  or  ENES  390.  Also  offered  as  BMGT  490.  Capstone  course 
for  the  four  course  total  quality  program.  Based  on  a  major  project 
undertaken  by  student  teams  in  an  industry  environment 
emphasizing  integrative  aspects  of  total  quality,  each  project  will 
be  supervised  by  a  Joint  faculty/ Industry  team  with  differing  areas 
of  expertise. 

ENES  508  Engineering  Profeulonal  Development  for  Teachers 

(1-6)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  pd.  For  non-engineenng  maiors  only.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  that  underlie  engineering  and  the  process  that  engineers 
use  in  solving  technological  problems  andin  design  work.  Problems 
in  experimental  analysis  are  demonstrated  through  laboratory 
experiments.  The  laboratory  work  provides  the  basis  for 
mtroductoiy  design. 

ENFP  —  Engineering,  Fire  Protection 

ENFP  251  Introduction  to  Rre  Protection  Engineering  (3)  The 

social,  economic,  environmental  and  legal  dimensions  of  the  fire 
problem.  The  theoretical  and  engineering  principles  of  basic  fire 
phenomena.  Technological  assessment  of  urban  fire  protection 
utilizing  operations  research  and  systems  engineenng  procedures. 

ENFP  290  Rre  Protection  Fluids  (3)  Ruid  flow  phnciples  for  fire 
protection  systems.  Hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  problems 
associated  with  water  supply  systems.  Calculation  methods. 
techniques  and  procedures  for  hydraulically  designed  distribution 
networks  to  meet  prescribed  conditions  of  adequacy  and  reliability 
of  the  total  system. 

ENFP  310  Rre  Protection  Systems  Design  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENFP  290.  Study  of  aqueous  suppression  system  agents  and  their 
application  to  selected  fire  protection  problems.  Examination  of 
specifications,  code  criteria,  published  criteria  and  research 
utilized  in  the  engineering  design  of  aqueous  agent  suppression 
systems.  Application  of  hydraulic  theory  to  a  range  of  design 
considerations.  Problem  calculations  based  upon  student  prepared 
design  layouts. 

ENFP  312  Heat  Transfer  Applications  In  Fire  Protection  (3) 

Prerequisites:  CMSC  110  or  ENES  240;  and  ENME  320  or  ENME 
217.  The  principles  of  heat  transfer.  Application  of  the  governing 
equations  for  conduction,  convection  and  radiation  heat  transfer  to 
fire  protection  problems.  Analysis  of  the  concepts  of  combustion 
with  the  chemical  and  physical  components.  Discussion  and  study 
of  ignition,  propagation  and  explosion  phem 


ENFP  315  Rre  Protection  Systems  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENFP  290:  and  ENFP  310.  Study  of  gaseous  and  particulate  fire 
suppression  systems.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  code  cntena, 
performance  specifications  and  research.  Application  of  fluid 
theory  to  the  design  process  and  the  calculation  procedures  for 
gaseous  particulate  fire  suppression  systems.  An  integrated  fire 
protection  systems  design  project  Functional  analysis  and  design 
of  detection  systems. 

ENFP  320  Pyrometrlcs  of  Materials  (3)  Analysis  and  study  of 
characteristics  of  materials,  and  material  assemblies  related  to 
flame  spread,  fuel  contribution,  combustibility  and  smoke 
development.  Analysis  of  fuel  geometry  and  configuration  to  fire 
severity.  Procedures  of  laboratory  analysis,  determination  and 
modeling. 

ENFP  411  Rre  Protection  Hazard  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENFP  251:  and  ENFP  315.  Appraisal  and  measurement  of  fire 
safety.  Application  of  systems  analysis,  probability  theory, 
engineering  economy,  and  hsk  management  in  the  identification 
and  synthesis  of  components  of  fire  protection  engineering. 
Methods  for  the  development  of  criteria  for  the  design,  evaluation 
and  assessment  of  fire  safety  or  component  hazanjs. 

ENFP  415  Rre  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENCH  300  or  ENME 
320:  and  ENCE  330  or  ENME  342:  and  ENFP  312  or  pemiission  of 
department.  Introduction  to  premlxed  and  diffusion  flames: 
Ignition,  flame  spread  and  rate  of  burning:  fire  plumes:  flame 
radiation. 

ENFP  416  Problem  Synthesis  and  Design  (3)  Senior  standing. 
Techniques  and  procedures  of  problem  orientation  and  solution 
design  utilizing  logical  and  numerical  procedures.  Student 
development  of  research  projects  in  selected  areas. 

ENFP  421  Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENFP  320;  and  ENFP  315.  The  function  and  life  safety 
components  of  buildings.  Analytical  concepts  and  resean^h  related 
to  modular  loss  analysis.  The  physical  and  psychological  variables 
of  fire  casualties  using  techniques  of  system  analysis.  Current 
research  related  to  egress  and  smoke  movement.  Performance 
criteria  of  building  and  fire  prevention  codes. 

ENFP  489  Special  Topics  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Selected  topics  of  current 
importance  to  fire  protection. 


ENGL  — English 

ENQL  101  Introduction  to  Writing  (3)  An  introductory  course  in 

expositofy  wnting. 

ENQL  102  Literature  and  Composition  (3)  Open  to  students  who 
have  passed  or  are  exempted  from  ENGL  101.  Further  practice  in 
wnting.  along  with  readings  in  the  short  story,  novel,  poetry,  and 
drama. 

ENGL  201  Western  World  Literature:  Homer  to  the  Renaissance 

(3)  Readings  in  major  genres  of  the  Western  literary  tradition. 
Works  and  authors  may  include  selections  from  Bible,  medieval 
epic  and  romance,  Renaissance  drama.  Homer,  Aeschylus.  Virgil, 
Dante. 

ENQL  202  Westem  World  Literature:  Renaissance  to  the  Present 

(3)  Readings  in  major  texts  from  the  Western  literary  tradition. 
Authors  such  as  Moliere.  Goethe,  Cervantes,  Dostoevsky.  Woolf, 
Camus. 

ENGL  205  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (3)  Recommended  for 

non-majors.  Reading  of  representative  works.  Genre,  action, 
character,  theme,  language,  and  staging.  Shakespeare's  relation 
to  Renaissance  culture. 

ENQL  211  English  LHerature:  Beginnings  to  1800  (3)  Surveys 
medieval  and  early  modern  literary  works  written  in  England. 
Readings  may  include  Beowulf,  Chaucer.  Spenser,  Mary  Wroth. 
Milton;  eighteenth-century  satire,  drama,  novels. 

ENGL  212  English  Literature:  IBOO  to  the  Present  (3)  Surveys 
the  major  literary  movements  of  the  period,  from  Romantic  to 
Victonan  to  Modem.  Such  authors  as  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Bronte, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Yeats,  Joyce,  Wooff. 

ENGL  221  American  Literature:  Beginning  to  1865  (3)  Surveys 
Amencan  wnting  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies  through  the  Civil 
War.  Authors  such  as  Taylor.  Cooper.  Poe,  Dickinson. 

ENGL  222  American  Literature:  1665  to  Present  (3)  Surveys 
Amencan  writing  from  the  Civil  War  through  the  Cold  War.  Authors 
such  as  Clemens.  Frost,  Hurston.  Bellow. 

ENGL  234  Introduction  to  African-American  Literature  (3)  A 

survey  of  African-American  literature  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

ENGL  235  Introduction  to  the  Literatures  of  the  African  Diaspora 

(3)  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  CMLT  235.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  CMLT  235  or  ENGL 
235.  Authors,  periods,  and  genres  that  reflect  the  diversity  of 
African  and  African  Diaspora  cultures. 

ENGL  240  Introduction  to  Rctlon,  Poetry,  and  Drama  (3)  Not 

open  to  students  who  ha^e  completed  ENGL  102.  Readings  in  the 
novel,  short  story,  poetry  and  drama. 

ENGL  241  Introduction  to  the  Novel  (3)  Historical,  formal,  social 
questions  about  the  genre.  Readings  drawn  from  a  range  of 
cultures  and  communities. 

ENGL  242  Introduction  to  Non-Rctlon  Prose  (3)  Contemporary 

and  historical  works  in  some  of  the  major  genres  of  non-fiction: 
biography,  ecology,  science  wnting.  editorial,  cultural  commentary. 
The  purposes  of  non-fiction  (information,  persuasion,  analysis,  and 
commentary);  the  research  and  writing  methods  of  non-fiction 
writers:  and  the  impact  and  value  of  non-fiction  works  in  society. 

ENGL  243  Introduction  to  Poetry  (3)  How  poetry  works.  Focus  on 
style,  subject,  rhythm,  voice,  technique  and  structure.  Readings 
from  a  range  of  cultures  and  c 


ENGL  245  Rim  and  the  Narrative  Tradition  (3)  Primary  attention 
is  on  the  film  as  a  narrative  medium,  but  other  literary  models  will 
be  examined. 


ENQL  246  The  Short  Story  (3)  Achievements  of  the  short  story 
form.  Focus  on  subject,  voice,  narrativestructure.  Authors  such  as 
Poe.  Chekov,  Gogol,  O'Connor.  Hemingway,  Welty. 

ENGL  247  Literature  of  Fantasy  (3)  Reading  and  analysis  of 
various  works  of  non-realistic  literature  broadly  tenned  "fantasy". 

ENQL  250  Introduction  to  Literature  by  Women  (3)  Images  of 
women  in  literature  by  and  about  women. 

ENQL  260  Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  Surveys  a  wide  range  of 
folklore  genres:  history  and  theory  of  folklore. 

ENQL  277  Mythologies:  An  Introduction  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
myths  of  Europe.  Asia,  Oceania,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  North 
and  South  America. 


ENGL  280  Introduction  to  the  English  Language  (3)  Facts  and 
phenomena  of  the  English  language:  basic  concepts  and 
instruments  useful  for  the  analysis  of  literary  and  rhetoncal  uses 
of  English.  Potential  topics  include  the  history  of  English,  its 
metrics,  lexical  patterns,  common  rhetoncal  devices,  literary 
genres  and  its  role  as  an  international  language. 

ENQL  261  Standard  English  Grammar,  Usage,  and  Diction  (3)  The 

basic  structure  of  written  English,  including  parts  of  speech, 
sentence  patterns,  standard  punctuation,  diction,  and  usage. 

ENGL  291  Intermediate  Writing  (3)  Writjng  essays,  the  revision 
process,  and  editing  techniques. 

ENGL  294  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing  (3)  Writing  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  with  special  attention  to  elements  of  style  and  craft 
Selected  readings,  frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop  format. 

ENGL  296  Beginning  Rctlon  Workshop  (3)  Writing  of  fictjon,  with 
special  attention  to  the  elements  of  style  and  craft.  Selected 
readings,  frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop  format. 


ENGL  297  B^lnnlng  Poetry  Workshop  (3)  Writing  of  poetry,  with 
special  attention  to  the  elements  of  style  and  craft.  Selected 
readings,  frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop  format. 


ENQL  300  and  400  level  course  prerequlsttes:  any  two  freshman 
or  sophomore  English  courses. 

ENGL  301  Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature  (3)  For 

English  and  English  education  majors  only.  An  introduction  to  the 
techniques  of  literary  analysis  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  most 
1  appnaaches  to  literature. 


ENGL  302  Medieval  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature:  or 
permission  of  department.  Surveys  major  works  of  English  and 
continental  Middle  Ages.  Readings  may  include  romance,  lync  and 
drama.  Germanic  epic,  works  of  Dante,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Jean 
de  Meun.  Christine  de  Pisan,  Malory.  English  and  continental 
mystics. 

ENGL  304  The  Major  Works  of  Shakespeare  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature:  or 
permission  of  department.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ENGL  403  and  ENGL  404.  Representative  early, 
middle,  and  later  works,  including  comedies,  tragedies,  histones. 
.  Historical  and  cultural  contexts. 


ENGL  305  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries:  An  Introduction 

(3)  Prerequisite:  two  lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in 
literature:  or  permission  of  department.  Readings  in  Shakespeare 
and  contemporaries  such  as  Marlowe,  Dekker.  Middleton.  Jonson. 
Webster.  Chapman.  Marston.  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  theatrical 
and  social  contexts. 

ENGL  310  Medieval  and  Renaissance  British  Uterature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in 
literature;  or  permission  of  department  Detailed  study  of  selected 
major  medieval  and  Renaissance  worths  written  in  England.  Cultural 
attitudes  and  historical  contexts.  May  include  Beowulf.  Anglo- 
Saxon  lyric,  drama,  sonnets:  works  of  women  writers.  Chaucer. 
Spenser,  Sidney.  Some  readings  in  Middle  English. 

ENGL  311  Baroque  and  Augustan  British  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in 
literature;  or  permission  of  department  The  culture  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth-century  Britain  seen  through  detailed  study  of 
selected  major  texts.  Drama,  poetry,  political  wntings.  and  eady 
novels  b^  men  and  women.  Authors  may  include  Donne.  Milton, 
Jonson.  Behn.  Swift,  Pope,  Montagu,  and  Wollstonecraft. 

ENGL  312  Romantic  to  Modern  British  Literature  (3)  Detailed 
study  of  selected  major  texts  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. Transitions  from  Romanticism  to  Victorian  age  to 
Modernism.  Historical,  social,  literary  contexts.  Issues  such  as 
rise  of  democracy;  industrial  revolution;  the  'woman  question": 
revolutions  in  literary  form.  Authors  might  include  Wordsworth. 
Austen,  Dickens.  Arnold,  T.S.  Eliot  Woolf. 

ENQL  313  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  lower-level 
English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature;  or  permission  of 
department  A  detailed  study  of  selected  major  texts  of  American 
literature  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Issues  such  as  race,  gender,  and  regionalism.  Authors  such  as 
Franklin.  Hawthome.  Dickinson. Hemingway,  and  Mornson. 

ENGL  320  English  Romantic  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature:  or 
permission  of  department.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ENGL  420  or  ENGL  421.  Survey  fiction,  poetry,  and 
criticism  c.1790  to  c.1830.  Shifts  of  thought  from  eighteenth- 
century  rationalism  to  Romanticism.  Writers  such  as  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge.  Keats.  Mary  Shelley.  Byron.  Hazlitt. 
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ENQL  345  Tw«ntl»tti  Century  Poatry  (3)  Prerequlslto:  two  lower- 
k>vol  Er^lish  courses,  at  loast  ono  in  IRoraturo;  or  permtssion  of 
departmont.  Not  opon  to  students  who  havo  comptotod  ENGL  445 
or  ENGL  446.  Surveys  motor  British  and  Amorican  poots  of  tho 
twentioth  contury 

ENU.  346  LIUrary  Wortu  by  Women  (3)  Profoquisite:  two  lower 
level  Er^li&h  courses,  at  least  ono  in  Ittoraturo:  or  pennisslon  of 
department.  Repeotable  to  6  crvdrts  rf  content  differs.  Tho  context, 
totm.  stylo  and  meaning  of  litofary  works  by  women. 

ENOL  3e0  Afilcan.  Indian  and  Carlbbaan  Wrttors  (3)  Pronoquisrto: 
two  lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literotufo;  or 
permission  of  department.  Selected  wntors  from  countries  fomiofly 
colonies  of  Britain.  France,  Denmark,  etc.  Attention  to  ways 
regions  have  developed  distinctive  political  and  aesthetic  values 
reauKlrvc  from  indigenous  tradrtions  and  foreign  influences. 

EHML  362  Carlbbaan  Utaratura  In  English  <3}  Prerequisite:  two 
lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  ono  in  literature;  or 
permission  of  department.  Political  and  literary  traditions  that 
intersect  in  the  faction,  poetry,  and  drama  written  in  English  by 
Caritjbean  writers,  pnmanty  during  the  20th  century. 

ENdL  366  Special  Topics  In  the  Lltaratura  of  Africa  and  the 
African  Diaspora  (3)  Proroquisito:  two  lower-level  courses,  at  least 
one  in  literature:  or  permission  of  department  Repeatablo  to  9 
credits  if  content  differs.  Comparisons  among  the  literary 
traditions  in  Afnca,  the  Caribbean,  and  North  and  South  America. 

EN6L  369  Manors  Seminar:  Major  Traditions  (4-5)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Intensive  study  of  major  English  and 
Anwncan  literary  classics  in  their  generic  context  of  narrative  and 
lyric  poetry,  drama,  prose,  fiction  and  nonfiction  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  present. 

BiQL  370  Junior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prerequisite:  candidacy 
for  honors  in  English,  Preparation  for  writing  the  senior  honors 
project. 

Q<6L  371  Senior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prerequisite:  candidacy 
for  honors  in  English.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  senior 
honors  projects. 

EN6L  373  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite:  candidacy  for  honors  in 
English.  Research  and  writing  of  senior  honors  project.  Strongly 
recomrrwnded  for  students  planning  graduate  worl^. 

OtOL  377  Medieval  Myth  and  Modem  Narrative  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  lower-level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature;  or 
permission  of  department.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  ENGL  361.  Formerly  ENGL  361.  Literary  patterns 
characteristic  of  medieval  myth.  epic,  and  romance:  their 
continuing  vitality  in  modern  works;  and  links  between  Medieval 
works  like  'The  Prose  Edda".  'Beowulf".  "The  Morte  D'Arthur", 
'The  Volsunga  Saga',  and  'Grettis  Saga'  and  modern  nan'atives 
like  Tolkien's  'The  Lord  of  the  Rings". 

ENQL  378  Independent  Research  In  English  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Designed  to 
provide  qualified  majors  in  English  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
specific  English  readings  under  the  supervision  of  a  memtjer  of  the 
department. 

EN6L  379  Special  Topics  In  Utsrature  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  lower- 
level  English  courses,  at  least  one  in  literature:  or  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs. 

EN6L  380  Internship  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  pd.  The  English 
Department's  internship  program.  Preprofessional  expenence  in 
writing  and  editing  in  a  vanety  of  fields. 

D<6L  361  M6A  Legislative  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  Classroom  analysis  component  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  intemship  program. 

ENQL  363  The  Uses  of  Language  (3)  Exploration  of  the  social  and 
political  aspects  of  language  use.  including  conversational 
behavior,  persuasive  uses  of  language,  social  dialects,  and 
language  and  gender  analytical  methods  of  pragmatics/  discourse 
analysis. 

EN6L  364  Concepts  of  Grammar  (3)  Introduction  to  the  basic 
units  of  grammatical  description;  motivation  for  and  nature  of 
constituent  structure  and  syntactic  categories;  fundamental 
grammatical  concepts  employed  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
languages. 

Q46L  365  English  Semantics  (3)  An  introductory  study  of  meaning 
in  language  and  paralanguage.  General  semantics,  kinesics. 
linguistic  relativity  and  recent  developments  in  linguistic 
sen^ntics. 

ENQL  391  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  56  hours  of 
college  credit  which  must  include  ENGL  101  or  equivalent  An 
advanced  composition  course  which  emphasizes  constructing 
written  arguments  accommodated  to  real  audiences. 


ENQL  392  Advanced  ComposKlon:  Pre^jw  (3)  Prerequisite:  56 
hours  of  college  credit  which  must  include  ENGL  101  or 
oquivaiont.  Techniques  of  argumontation  and  persuasion. 
Intonsivo  practice  to  help  writers  achieve  stylistic  flexibilrty  and 
correctness. 

EfML  393  Technical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  56  hours  of  collego 
credit  which  must  include  ENGL  101  or  equivalent.  Tho  writing  of 
technical  papers  and  reports. 

ENQL  394  Business  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  56  hours  of  college 
credit  which  must  include  ENGL  101  or  equivalent.  Intensive 
practice  in  tho  forms  of  written  communication  common  in  tho 
business  world — letters,  memos,  short  reports,  and  proposals. 
Pnnciplos  of  rhetoric  and  effective  style. 

ENQL  396  Technical  Writing:  Pra-Medlcal  (3)  Prerequisite:  56 
hours  of  college  credit  which  must  include  ENGL  101  or 
equivalent.  Focus  on  accommodating  technical  material  and 
empincal  studies  to  lay  audiences,  and  helping  wnters  to  achieve 
stylistic  flexibility  and  correctness. 

ENGL  396  Intermediate  Fiction  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite: 
pemiission  of  department.  Practice  in  the  craft  of  writing  fiction, 
wrth  special  attention  to  the  revision  process.  Selected  readings, 
frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop  format 

ENQL  397  Intermediate  Poetry  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite: 
penrnssion  of  department.  Practice  in  the  craft  of  wnting  poetry. 
wrth  special  attention  to  the  revision  process.  Selected  readings, 
frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop  format 

ENQL  399  Senior  Seminar  {3]  Limited  to  graduating  English 
majors,  to  be  taken  in  the  last  year  and  preferably  the  last 
semester  of  the  undergraduate  program,  normally  following 
completion  of  the  core  courses.  Topics  will  vary  each  semester; 
most  will  be  interdisciplinary  or  will  cross  historical  penods.  The 
course  will  provide  a  seminar  experience  in  material  or 
methodologies  not  otherwise  available  to  the  major. 

ENGL  402  Chaucer  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  lower-level  courses  in 
literature  or  permission  of  department.  Works  read  in  Middle 
English.  Readings  may  include  Canterbury  Tales.  Troilus  and 
Cnseyde,  dream  visions,  lyncs. 

ENQL  403  Shakespeare:  The  Early  Works  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  Close 
study  of  selected  works  from  the  first  half  of  Shakespeare's 
career.  Generic  issues  of  early  histories,  comedies,  tragedies. 
Language,  theme,  dramatic  technique,  sources,  and  early  modem 
English  social-histoncal  context. 

ENGL  404  Shakespeare:  The  Later  Works  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  Close 
study  of  selected  plays  from  the  second  half  of  Shakespeare's 
career.  Generic  issues  of  later  tragedies,  later  comedies, 
romances.  Language,  theme,  dramatic  technique,  sources,  and 
early  modem  English  social-historical  context 

ENGL  407  Non-dramatic  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Poetic  and  prose  genres — Utopia,  epic,  nanrative.  lyric, 
sonnet,  oration,  epistle,  sermon,  apologia — in  context  of  the 
literary  and  intellectual  life  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wnters  such 
as  More,  Wyalt. Surrey.  Sidney,  and  Spenser. 

ENGL  406  Literature  by  Women  Before  1600  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  writings  by 
women  in  the  medieval  and  early  modem  era. 

ENQL  410  Edmund  Spenser  (3) 

ENQL  412  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1600-1660  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Works  from  early  Stuart  through  Interregnum  penod. 
M^or  literary  genres  in  histoncal  contexts.  Wnters  such  as  Donne. 
Jonson,  Mary  Worth.  Bacon.  Browne,  and  Marvell. 

ENQL  414  Milton  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in 
literature  or  permission  of  department  Poetry  and  major  prose  in 
their  social,  political,  and  literary-historical  contexts.  Special 
attention  to  Paradise  Lost.  Other  works  may  include  Samson 
Agontstes  and  shorter  poems. 

ENQL  415  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1660-1700  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  English  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  non-fiction  written 
from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  1700.  Attention  to  increasing 
literacy  and  publication  and  greater  involvement  by  women  in 
Irterary  pnaduction.Authors  include  Milton.  Dryden,  Congreve,  and 
Behn. 

ENQL  416  Literature  of  the  El^teenth  Century,  1700-1750  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Bntish  Irterary  traditions,  including  the  poetry  of  Pope, 
the  prose  of  Swift  the  correspondence  of  Montagu,  the  drama  of 
Gay.  and  early  novels  by  Defoe.  Richardson,  and  Fielding. 


ENQL  417  Llteratuie  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1760-1800  (3) 

Preroquisito:  two  Ei^glish  courses  in  literature  or  pomiission  of 
departmont.  British  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  non-fiction, 
emphasising  innovative  forma  and  attRudos  in  genres  such  as  the 
gothic  novel  and  political  writings,  as  well  as  more  traditional 
works.  Authors  include  Johnson,  Burney,  Stoma,  Burke,  and 
Wollstonecraft. 

ENQL  416  M40f  British  WfRers  before  1600  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  If  content  differs.  Two  writers  studied 
intensively  each  semester, 

ENQL  419  Major  Britlah  Wrtten  after  1600  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Two  writers  studied 
Intensively  each  semester. 

ENQL  420  Lttarature  of  the  Romantic  Perfed  I  (3)  Prerequisite; 
two  English  courses  in  literature  of  permission  of  department.  Rrst 
generation  of  writers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  including 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  Blake. 

ENQL  421  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Second  generation  of  wnters  of  the  Romantic  penod,  including 
Keats.  Percy  and  Mary  Shelley,  Byron.  Lamb.  Hazlltt. 

ENGL  422  Ltterature  of  the  Victorian  Period  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Major  writers  between  1835  and  1865,  such  as  Dickens. 
Thackeray,  the  Brontes.  Tennyson.  Browning.  Carlyle.  Mill. 

ENGL  423  Utorature  of  the  Victorian  Period  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Ma|or  writers  between  1850  and  1890.  such  as  Amold,  D.G.  and 
Chnstina  Rossetti.  George  Eliot  Hardy.  Hopkins.  Pater. 

ENQL  424  Late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Transition  from  Victorian  to  modem.  1885  to  1910. 
Literary  movements  and  techniques;  changes  in  thought  and 
feeling.  Wnters  such  as  Wilde.  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Wells.  Butler. 

ENQL  425  Modem  British  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English 
courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department.  Major  Modernist 
writers  in  English  prose  and  poetry  since  1900.  Such  writers  as 
Eliot  Larkin,  Forster,  Burgess,  Durrell.  Henry  Green,  Golding, 
Auden,  Malcolm  Lowry.  Joyce,  and  Yeats. 

ENGL  430  American  Ltterature,  Beginning  to  1810,  the  Colonial 
and  Federal  Periods  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in 
literature  or  permission  of  department.  Puritanism,  the 
Enlightenment,  early  Romanticism.  Writers  such  as  Bradstreet. 
Franklin,  Brown. 

ENQL  431  American  Uterature:  1610  to  1665.  the  American 
Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or 
permission  of  department.  Nationalism.  Sentimentalism, 
Transcendentalism.  Writers  such  as  Douglass.  Stowe.  Melville. 

ENGL  432  American  Literature:  1665  to  1914.  Realism  and 
Naturalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or 
permission  of  department.  Reconstruction,  Realism.  Naturalism. 
Representative  wnters  such  as  Dickinson.  James.  Dreiser, 

ENGL  433  American  Lttarature:  1914  to  the  Present,  the  Modern 
Period  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or 
permission  of  department  Modernism.  Postmodernism.  Wrrters 
such  as  Stevens,  Stein.  Ellison. 

ENGL  434  American  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses 
in  literature  or  permission  of  department.  Amencan  drama  fnjm 
late  eighteenth-century  lo  the  present;  emphasis  on  theater  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Authors  such  as  Tyler.  O'Neill.  Hellman, 
Hansberry,  and  Albee. 

ENGL  435  American  Poetry:  Beginning  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  pennission  of 
department^  Selections  of  American  poetry,  from  Bradstreet  to 
contemporary  free  verse.  Authors  such  as  Whitman.  Dickinson, 
Bishop.  Hughes.  Rich,  and  Frost 

ENQL  437  Contemporary  American  Ltterature  (3)  Prerequisite: 

two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department 
Prose.  poGt/y,  drama  of  living  Amencan  wnters.  Current  cultural 
and  social  Issues. 

ENQL  436  M^Jor  American  Writers  before  1665  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  of  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Two  wnters  studied 
intensively  each  semester. 

ENGL  439  Major  American  Wrtters  after  1665  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Two  writers  studied 
intensively  each  semester. 
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ENGL  440  Th«  Novel  In  Anwrlca  to  1914  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  Survey 
of  the  American  novel  to  World  War  I.  Cultural  and  philosophical 
contexts;  technical  developments  m  the  genre.  Authors  such  as 

Melville.  Wet  Is  Brown,  James.  Sedgwick.  Chopin. 

ENGL  441  The  Novel  In  America  Since  1914  (3)  Pre  requisite:  two 

English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  Survey 
o<  the  AnnerKan  nove*  since  WorW  War  I.  Cultural  and  philosophical 
contexts,  technical  developments  in  the  genre.  Authors  such  as 
Hemingway.  Cather.  Faulkner.  Anne  Tyler.  Morrison. 

ENGL  442  Uterature  of  ttra  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English 
courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  especially  the  period  1900  to  the  present.Authors 
such  as  Faulkner.  Wetty.  Glasgow.  Wolfe,  and  Hurston. 

ENGL  443  Afro-Anwrtcan  Uterature  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English 
courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  An  examination 
of  the  literary  expression  of  the  black  American  in  the  United 
States,  from  its  beginning  to  the  present. 

ENGL  444  Feminist  CrTUcal  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENGL  250  or 
WMST  200  or  WMST  250.  Issues  in  contemporary  feminist 
t^ought  that  have  particular  relevance  to  textual  studies,  such  as 
theories  of  language,  literature,  culture,  interpretation,  and 
tdentrty. 

^GL  445  Modem  Brtttsti  and  American  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permcssion  of  department  The 
formation  of  Modernism  in  British  and  Amencan  poetry  before 
1930.  Such  poets  as  Yeats.  Pound,  H.D.,  Eliot  Langston  Hughes. 
Moore.  Stevens,  and  Williams. 

ENGL  446  Post-Modern  British  and  American  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
departnwnt.  British  and  Amencan  poets  from  the  1930s  to  the 
present  Such  poets  as  Auden,  Williams.  Plath.  Brooks,  Lowell, 
Wolcott,  Ted  Hyghes.  &shop,  Larkin.  Jarrell,  and  Berryman. 


ENGL  447  Satire  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature 
or  permission  of  department.  An  introduction  to  English  and 
Amencan  satire  fnam  Chaucer  to  the  present. 

ENGL  448  LTteratum  by  Women  of  Color  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  drfTers.  Literature  by  women  of 
color  in  the  United  States,  Britain.  ar>d  in  colonial  and  post<olonial 
countries. 

ENGL  449  Playwrltlne  (3)  Practice  in  writing  one-act  pl^^s.  Scnpt 
development,  production  choices. 

ENGL  450  Earty  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Drama  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  Sir  Thomas  Mores  circle 
through  Lyly,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  their  successors.  Interludes, 
school  drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  professional  theater. 
Influences  of  humanism.  Protestantism,  politics,  and  cultural 
change. 

ENGL  451  Jacobean  and  Carolbte  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  pemitssion  of  department  Drama 
in  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Playwrights  include 
Jonson.  Middleton.  Marston.  Webster.  Beaumont  and  Recther. 
Tragedy,  city  conwdy,  tragicomedy,  satire,  masque.  Pre-Crvil  War 
theatrical,  political,  and  religious  contexts. 

ENGL  452  English  Drama  From  1660  to  1800  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department 
Restoratran  and  eighteenth<entury  drama,  with  special  attention 
to  theater  history,  cultural  influences,  concepts  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  farce,  parody,  and  burlesque,  as  well  as  dramatic  and 


ENGL  454  Modem  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in 
literature  or  permission  of  department  The  roots  of  European 
Modernism  and  its  manifestation  in  the  drama  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Such  playwrights  as  Beckett,  Churchill.  Stoppard.Wilde. 
Chekov.  Ibsen,  O'Neill,  Sartre.  Anouilh,  Willian\s.  and  Shaw. 

ENGL  455  The  ElghteerTth-Century  English  Novel  (3)  Prerequstte: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  The 
origins  and  development  of  the  British  novel,  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 
Questions  about  what  novels  were,  who  wrote  them,  and  who  read 
them.  Authors  such  as  Behn.  Defoe,  Richardson.  ReJding,  Sterne. 
Smollett.  Bumey,  Radcliffe.  and  Austen. 

ENGL  456  The  Nineteenth-Century  EngHch  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department 
Surveys  major  nwets  of  the  ponod.  Attention  to  narrative  form  and 
realism;  representations  of  gender  and  class:  social  contexts  for 
readir^,  writing  and  publishing.  Authors  such  as  Austen.  Bronte. 
Dickens.  Geofge  Eliot  Trollope. 


ENGL  457  The  Modern  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English 
courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department  Modernism  in 
the  novel  of  the  twentieth  century.  Such  writers  as  Joyce. 
Lawrence.  Murdoch.  James.  Forster.  Faulkner.  Hemingway. 
Fitzgerald.  Ellison.  Welty.  Natsokov  and  Malamud. 

ENGL  458  Literature  by  Women  after  1800  (3)  Prerequisite:  tvra 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  wntings  by 
women  after  1800. 

ENGL  461  Folk  NarrctNe  (3)  Personal  history  narative:  studies  in 

legend,  tale  and  myth. 

ENGL  462  Folksong  and  Ballad  (3)  A  cross-section  of  Amencan 
folk  and  popular  songs  in  their  cultural  contexts;  artists  from  Bill 
Monroe  to  Robert  Johnson. 

ENGL  463  American  Folklore  (3)  An  examination  of  American 
folklore  in  terms  of  history  and  regional  folk  cultures.  Exploration 
of  collections  of  folklore  from  various  areas  to  reveal  the 
difference  in  regional  and  ethnic  groups  as  witnessed  in  thetr  oral 
and  literary  traditions. 

ENGL  464  African^kmertcan  Folklore  »id  Culture  (3)  The  culture 
of  Afncan  Amencans  in  terms  of  United  States  history  (antebellum 
to  the  present)  and  social  changes  lairal  to  urban).  Exploration  of 
aspects  of  Afncan  Amencan  culture  and  history  via  oral  and  literary 
traditions  and  life  histories. 

ENGL  466  Arthurian  Ugend  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses 
in  literature  or  permission  of  department.  Development  of 
Arthurian  legend  m  English  and  continental  literature  from  Middle 
Ages  to  twentieth  century.  All  readings  in  modern  English. 

ENGL  469  Honors  Seminar:  Alternative  Traditions  (4-5) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  Director  of  English  Honors.  Repeatable 
to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Year-long  seminar  focusing  on  a 
selected  literary,  cultural,  or  social  topic  that  features  texts  and/or 
cntical  perspectives  outside  the  traditional  canon. 

ENGL  470  African^merlcan  Literature:  The  Beginning  to  1910 

(3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  m  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Begmmgs  of  Afncan-Amencan  literature  including 
ongins  of  literary  expression  in  folk  tales,  songs,  and  spirituals; 
slave  narratives:  pamphlets,  essays  and  oratory:  and  the 
emergence  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Emphasis  is  on  interaction 
between  literary  forms  and  the  salient  political  issues  of  the  day. 

ENGL  471  African-American  Literature:  1910-1945  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Emergence  of  modernism  in  Afncan-Amencan  wnting 
including  debates  over  the  definition  of  unique  Afncan-Amencan 
aesthetics,  with  emphasison  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  of  Afncan-Amencan  literatures. 

ENGL  472  African-American  Literature:  1945  to  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of 
department  Transformation  of  Afncan-Amencan  literatures  into 
modem  and  postmodern  forms.  Influenced  by  World  War  II  and  the 
Civil  Rights  and  Black  Power  movements,  this  literature  is 
charactenied  by  conscious  attempts  to  reconnect  literary  and  folk 
forms,  the  emergence  of  women  wnters.  and  highly  experin^ental 
fiction. 

ENGL  476  Modem  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department 
Major  works  of  fantasy  and  science  fiction  since  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  emphasizing  their  continuity  and  their 
relationships  to  philosophical  speculation,  scientific  discovery, 
literary  history  and  cultural  change. 

ENGL  477  Studies  h  Mythmaklng  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  literature 
courses.  Major  themes,  figures,  and  configurations  of  northern 
European  mythology,  examining  the  value  of  the  mythic  mode  of 
thought  in  a  scientific  era. 

ENGL  478  Selected  Topics  In  English  and  American  Uterature 
before  1800  {1-3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  in  literature  or 

permission  of  department  Repeatetle  if  content  differs. 

ENGL  479  Selected  Topics  In  English  and  American  Literature 
after  1800  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  English  courses  m  literature  or 
permission  of  department  Repeatetie  rf  content  differs. 

ENGL  482  History  of  the  English  Langu«e  (3)  Prerequisrte:  ENGL 
280  or  LING  200  or  permission  of  department.  Origin  and 
development  of  the  English  language. 

ENGL  483  American  English  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENGL  280  or  UNG 
200  or  permission  of  department  Ongns  and  development  of  the 
various  dialects  of  English  spoken  in  the  United  States. 

ENGL  484  Advanced  English  Grammar  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  ENGL  484  or  UNG  402.  Advanced 
study  of  grammatical  descnption. 


ENGL  486  Introduction  to  Old  English  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
English  courses  in  literature  or  permission  of  department. 
Gramn^r.  synlai.  and  phonology  of  Old  English.  Works  read  in  the 
original  language.  Poetry  may  include  'Battle  of  Maldon.'  'Dream 
of  the  Rood,*  "Wanderer,'  'Seafarer.*  nddles:  prose  of  Bede. 
Wutfstan,  Aelfric.  and  other  writers  of  Anglo-Saxon  period  in 
England. 

ENGL  487  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ENGL  487  or  SPCH  401.  Pnnciples  and 
approaches  to  the  theory,  cnticsm.  and  historrcal  understanding  of 
rh«ohcal  discourse. 

ENGL  488  Topics  In  Advanced  Writing  (3)  Repeatable  to  9  credrts 
if  content  differs.  Different  genres  of  technical  and  professional 
writing  including  proposal  writing,  computer  documentation, 
technical  report  writing,  instruction  manuals,  etc.  Students  wilt 
analyze  models  of  a  genre,  produce  their  own  versions,  test  edit 
and  revise  them. 

ENGL  489  Special  Topics  m  English  Language  (3)  Repeatable  to 
9  credits  if  content  differs.  Current  topics  in  language,  such  as 
linguistics,  history  of  rhetorK.  and  composition  studies. 

ENGL  493  Advanced  Expository  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite: 
satisfactory  completion  of  professional  writing  requirement  Wnting 
processes  and  documents  most  necessary  for  professional 
wnters. 

ENGL  494  Editing  and  Document  Desist  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENGL 
391.  ENGL  393  or  equivalent.  For  ENGL  majors  only.  Pnnciples  of 
general  editing  for  clanty.  precision  and  correctness.  Applications 
of  the  conventions  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation  and  usage, 
and  organization  for  logic  and  accuracy.  Worthing  knowledge  of  the 
professional  vocefculary  of  editing  applied  throughout  the  course. 

ENGL  498  Advanced  Fiction  Worttshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENGL 

396  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  9  credits  rf 
content  differs.  Formerly  ENGL  496.  Practice  in  the  craft  of  wnting 
fiction,  with  emphasis  on  the  revision  process.  Students 
encouraged  to  expenment  with  a  vanety  of  subjects,  voices,  and 
forms.  Selected  readings,  frequent  writing  exercises,  workshop 
format 

ENGL  499  Advanced  Poetry  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENGL 

397  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  9  credits  if 
content  differs.  Formerly  ENGL  497.  Practice  in  the  craft  of  wrtting 
poetry,  with  emphasis  on  the  revision  process.  Students 
encouraged  to  expenment  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  forms,  and 
literary  conventions.  Selected  readings,  frequent  wnting  exercises, 
worttshop  format 

ENMA  —  Engineering,  Materials 

ENMA  300  Materlais  Science  and  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENES  220.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ENMA  300  or  ENME  300.  Basic  pnnciples.  nature  and  properties 
of  engineenng  matenals.  Processes  and  methods  to  manufacture 
and  usefully  apply  engineenng  matenals.  Fabncation  techniques 
for  metals,  polymers,  and  refractories. 

ENMA  301  Materials  Engineering  Uboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 

laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  ENMA  300.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ENMA  301  or  ENME  301. 
Fatigue,  tensile  and  impact  testing,  heat  treatment  and 
hardenability,  structure  and  properties  of  steels,  case  studies. 

ENMA  420  Intermediate  Ceramics  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENES  230. 
ENMA  470.  and  ENMA  471  or  permission  of  department  To 
introduce  basic  concepts  such  as  crystal  chemistry,  defect 
chemistry  and  ternary  phase  equiltona  which  can  abo  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  various  types  of  advanced  ceramics 
(superconductors;  supenonic  conductors:  dielectrics  including 
ferroelectrics;  optical  matenals:  high  temperature  structural 
matenals;  etc.)  and  allow  an  understanding  of  their  twhwiors. 

ENMA  462  Defomiatlon  of  Engkieering  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENES  230  or  permission  of  both  department  and  instructor. 
Relationship  of  structure  to  the  mechanical  properties  of 
matenals.  Elastic  and  plastic  deformation,  microscopic  yield 
criteria,  state  of  stress  and  ductility.  Elements  of  dislocation 
theory,  work  hardening,  alloy  strengthening,  creep,  and  fracture  in 
terms  of  dislocation  theory,  course  in 

ENMA  463  Chemical,  Liquid  and  Powder  Processing  of 

Engineering  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENES  230  or  permission 
of  both  department  and  instructor.  Methods  and  processes  used 
in  the  production  of  primary  metals.  The  detailed  basic  principles 
of  beneficiation  processes,  pyrometallurgy.  hydrometallurgy. 
electrometallurgy,  vapor  phase  processing  and  electroplating. 
Liquid  metal  processing  including  casting,  welding,  brazing  and 
soldenng.  Powder  processing  and  sintenng.  Shapes  and  structures 
produced  in  the  above  processes. 

ENMA  464  Environmental  EffecU  on  Englneerbig  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENES  230  or  permission  of  both  department  and 
instnictor.  Introduction  to  the  phenomena  associated  with  the 
resistance  of  materlais  to  damage  under  severe  environmental 


ENME    165 


conditions.  Oxidation,  corrosion,  stress  corrosion,  corrosion 
fatiguo  and  radiation  damage  are  euimlned  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mochanism  and  (nfluonco  on  xt\o  properties  of  materials. 
Motriods  of  corrosion  protection  and  criteria  for  selection  of 
materials  for  use  in  radiation  c 


ENMA  470  Structur*  aid  PropartlM  of  EnglnMftng  Matwials  (3) 

A  comprehonsivo  survey  of  the  atomic  and  oloctronic  structure  of 
solids  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  structure  to  the 
physical  and  mochanicat  proporttos. 


ENME  343  Fluid  Machanlcs  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 
liM^cratory  per  week.  Corequlslte:  ENME  342.  Measurement  of  fluid 
properties,  determination  of  pressure  drops  in  pipes  and  fittings, 
obsen/ation  of  flutd  phenomena.  Experiment  and  demonstration  of 
flow  measuromont  techniques. 

ENME  3«0  Machanlcal  Vibrations  (3)  Proreoulsitos:  ENES  220 
and  ENES  221  and  ENME  205.  Dynamic  characteristics  of 
machinery  with  emphasis  on  systems  with  single  and  multiple 
degrees  of  freedom. 


pressure  distributions,  circulation,  numerical  methods  and 
analogies,  m 

ENME  4S0  Machanleal  Englnaarlnf  Analysis  For  tha  Ocaanic 
Envlronmant  (3)  Charactenstjcs  of  the  monno  environment  which 
affect  the  design,  operation  and  maintenance  of  mechanical 
equipment,  effects  of  waves,  currents,  pressure,  temperature, 
corrosion,  and  fouling.  Study  of  design  parameters  for  existing  and 
proposed  mechanical  systems  used  in  manne  construction,  on 
shipboard,  in  search  and  salvage  operations,  in 


ENMA  471  Physical  Chamlstry  of  Englnaaring  Matartals  (3) 

Equilibnum  multicomponent  systems  and  relationship  to  the  phase 
diagram.  Thermodynamics  of  polycrystalline  and  polyphase 
matonals.  Offuston  m  solids,  kinetics  of  reactions  m  solids. 

ENMA  473  Procaaslng  of  Englnaarhg  Matarlals  (3)  The  effect  of 
processing  on  the  structure  of  engineenng  matonals.  Processes 
considered  include  refining,  melting  and  solidification,  punflcation 
by  zone  roftning.  vapor  phase  processing,  mechanical  working  and 
boat  treatments. 

ENMA  489  Salactad  Topics  In  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  12  credits 
If  content  differs.  To  introduce  basic  concepts  such  as  crystal 
chemistfy,  defect  chemistry  and  temary  phase  equilibria  which  can 
also  be  used  to  illustrate  the  vanous  types  of  advanced  ceramics 
(superconductors:  superionic  conductors;  dielectrics  including 
ferroeletrlcs:  optical  materials;  high  temperature  structural 
materials;  etc.)  and  allow  an  understanding  of  their  behaviors. 

ENMA  496  Polymaric  Englnaering  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENES  230.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ENMA  496  or  ENCH  496.  A  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
fundamentals  of  particular  interest  in  the  science  and  applications 
of  polymers.  Polymer  single  crystals,  transformations  in  polymers, 
fabrication  of  polymers  as  to  shape  and  internal  stmcture. 

ENME  —  Englnaering,  Mechanical 

ENME  201  Mechanical  Englneerbig  Project  (1)  The  disassembly 
and  assembly  of  a  nwchamca)  device.  A  written  report  describing 
the  method  of  operatran  of  the  device  with  sketches  and  drawings 
Illustrating  the  components.  Grading  will  be  satisfactory /fail. 

ENME  205  Numerical  Methods  In  Mechanical  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites;  MATH  246  and  ENES  103,  For  engineering  majors 
only.  Introduction  to  numerical  techniques  and  error  analysis. 
Application  to  matnces.  curve  fitting,  interpolation,  drfferentiaticn 
and  integration. Solution  of  algebraic  equations,  differential 
equations  and  eigenvalue  problems  as  applied  m  mechanical 
engineenng. 

ENME  217  The nnodyn amies  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHYS  262;  and 
MATH  141.  Properties,  charactenstics  and  fundamental  equations 
of  gases  and  vapors.  Work  transfer  and  heat  transfer,  first  and 
second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy,  irreversibility, 
wailability,  arHj  the  thermodynamics  of  mixtures. 

ENME  310  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Solids  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENES  220  and  ENME  205.  For  engineenng  majors  only. 
Introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  engineering  materials  in  three 
dimensions.  Concepts  of  stress,  strain,  generalized  Hooke's  law, 
and  equilibrium  of  solids.  Modes  of  failure  including  plasticity, 
st*ility.  fatigue,  and  fracture  will  be  treated.  Applications  of  the 
finite  element  method. 

ENME  311  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Solids  Laboratory  {1) 

Corequisite:  ENME  310.  A  laboratory  course  in  the  mechanics  of 
engineenng  matenals.  Concepts  of  stress,  strain,  generalized 
Hooke's  law.  and  equilibrium  of  solids.  Modes  of  failure  including 
piastici^,  stability,  fatigue,  and  fracture  will  be  treated. 

04ME  315  Intennedlate  Thennodynamlcs  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENME 
217.  Application  of  the  first  and  second  lavs  of  thermodynamics  in 
the  analysis  of  basic  heat  engines,  air  compression  and  vapor 
cycles.  Heat  sources  in  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  fuels.  The 
thermodynamics  of  fluid  flow. 

ENME  320  Thennodynamlcs  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  141;  and 
PHYS  262.  The  properties,  charactenstics  and  fundamental 
equations  of  gases  and  vapors.  Application  of  the  first  and  second 
laws  of  thermodynamics  in  the  analysis  of  basic  heat  engines,  air 
compression  vapor  cycles.  Flow  and  non-flow  processes  for  gases 
and  vapors. 

ENME  321  Transfer  Proc*aMs  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENME  205  and 
O^ME  342.  Conduction  by  steady  stale  and  transient  heat  flow. 
laminar  and  turbulent  flow,  free  and  forced  convection,  radiation, 
evaporation  and  condensation  vapors.  Transfer  of  mass,  heat  and 


ENME  342  Ruld  Mechanics  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENME  217.  Ruid 
flow  concepts  and  baste  equations,  effects  of  viscosity  and 
compressibility.  Dimensional  analysis  and  laws  of  simulanty.  Flow 
through  pipes  and  over  immersed  bodies.  Principles  of  flow 
measurement. 


ENME  381  Meaaurementa  Laboratory  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  throe  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENME  360: 
and  ENEE  300.  Required  of  Juniors  in  mechanical  engineenng. 
Measurements  and  measurement  systems,  application  of  selected 
instruments  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  results. 

ENME  398  Honors  Research  Pro)ect  {1-3) 

ENME  400  Machine  Design  (3)  Prerequisites;  ENME  310;  and 
ENME  360.  Corequisite:  ENME  401.  Working  stresses,  stress 
concentration,  stress  analysis  and  repeated  loadings.  Design  of 
machine  elements.  Kinematics  of  mechanisms. 

ENME  401  The  Structure  and  Properties  of  Engineering  Materials 
(3)  Corequisite:  ENME  310.  The  nature  and  properties  of 
engineenng  materials  as  related  to  their  use  in  all  phases  of 
mechanical  engineenng  will  be  studied.  Materials  covered  include 
metals,  ceramics  and  glasses,  polymer  and  composites. 

ENME  403  Automatic  Controls  (3)  Prerequisites;  ENEE  300;  and 
ENME  360.  Senior  standing.  Hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical  and 
pneumatic  automatic  control  systems.  Open  and  closed  loops. 
Steady  state  and  transient  operation,  stability  cnteria,  linear  and 
non-linear  systems.  Laplace  t/ansfomis, 

ENME  404  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineenng.  Design  of 
components  that  form  a  complete  working  system.  Engineering 
economics,  performance-cost  studies,  optimization.  Engineenng 
design  practice  through  case  studies.  Legal  and  ethical 
responsibility  of  the  designer. 

ENME  40S  Energy  Conversion  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Application  of 
thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer  to  energy 
conversion  processes.  Design  of  engines,  compressors,  heat 
exchangers.  Energy  storage  and  fuel  handling  equipment. 

ENME  408  Selected  Topics   In   Engineering  Design   (3) 

Prerequisite;  senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering  or 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Creativity  and  innovation  in  design.  Generalized 
performance  analysis,  reliability  and  optimization  as  applied  to  the 
design  of  components  and  engineenng  systems.  Use  of  computers 
in  design  of  muitivariable  systems. 

ENME  412  Mechanical  Design  For  Manufacturing  and  Production 

(3)  Prerequisite;  senior  standing  in  engineenng.  The  physical 
properties  of  matenals.  Review  of  key  fundamental  pnnciples  used 
in  product  design.  Characterization  of  various  classes  of 
engineering  matenals.  The  types  of  manufacturing  processes 
which  can  be  applied  to  production  of  the  design. 

ENME  414  ComputerAlded  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENME  205; 
and  MATH  241  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  computer  graphics. 
Plotting  and  drawing  with  computer  software.  Principles  of  wnting 
interactive  software.  The  applications  of  computer  graphics  in 
computer-aided  design.  Computer-aided  design  project. 

ENME  415  Engineering  Applications  of  Solar  Energy  (3) 

Prerequisites;  ENME  315;  and  ENME  321.  Collectjon.  storage,  and 
utilization  of  solar  thermal  energy.  Conversion  to  electricity. 
Component  and  system  modeling  equations.  Performance 
analysis.  Systems  design. 

ENME  422  Energy  Conversion  11  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENME  315. 
Advanced  topics  In  energy  conversion.  Direct  conversion  processes 
of  fuel  cells,  solar  cells,  thermionics.  thermoelectrics  and 
magnetohydrodyn  amies. 

ENME  423  Environmental  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites;  ENME 
321  and  senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineenng.  Heating  and 
cooling  load  computations.  Thermodynamics  of  refngeration.  Low 
temperature  refngeration.  Problems  involving  extremes  of 
temperature,  pressure,  acceleration  and  radiation. 

ENME  425  Internal  Combustion  Engines  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENME 
315;  and  ENME  321.  Fundamentals  underlying  the  design  and 
operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  Aspects  of  fuels, 
lubricants,  instrumentation,  combustion  and  performance.  The 
causes  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

ENME  442  Fluid  Mechanics  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENME  342  and 
senior  standing.  Hydrodynamics  with  engineenng  applications. 
Stream  function  and  velocity  potential,  conformal  transformations. 


ENME  451  Mechanical  Engineering  Syitema  For  Underwater 
Operations  (3)  Propulsion,  control  and  environmental  systen^  for 
submerged  vehicles.  Design  of  mechanical  systems  in  support  of 
diving  and  saturated  living  operations. 

ENME  465  Introductory  Fracture  Mechanics  (3)  Senior  standing 
in  engineenng.  An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  fracture  in 
members  with  pre-existing  flaws.  Emphasis  is  pnmanly  on  the 
mechanics  aspects  with  the  development  of  the  Gnffilh  theory  and 
the  introduction  of  the  stress  intensity  factor.  K.  associated  with 
different  types  of  cracks.  Fracture  phenomena  are  introduced 
together  with  cntical  values  of  the  fracture  toughness  of  matenals. 
Testing  procedures  for  characterizing  materials  together  with 
applications  of  fracture  mechanics  to  design. 

ENME  466  Introduction  to  Experimental  Strets  Analyala  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENME  310.  ENME  3S1  or  equivalent  Pnnciples  and 
applications  of  common  methods  of  expenmental  stress  analysis 
With  the  special  emphasis  on  those  techniques  which  have  gained 
wide  acceptance  in  industry.  Topics  covered  include  electncal 
resistance  strain  gages  and  their  associated  instmmentation.  the 
elementary  optical  methods  of  photoelasticity  and  moire,  and 
brittle  and  photoelastic  coatings. 

ENME  470  Finite  Element  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites;  ENME  310: 
and  ENME  321.  Basic  concepts  of  the  theory  of  the  finite  etenwnl 
method.  Applications  in  solid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer. 

ENME  473  Mechanical  Design  of  Electronic  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENME  310:  and  ENME  360;  and  ENME  321.  Design 
considerations  in  the  packaging  of  electronic  systems.  Production 
of  circuit  boards  and  design  of  electronic  assemblies.  Vibration, 
shock  fatigue  and  thermal  considerations. 

ENME  475  Robotics  (3)  Prerequisites;  ENME  360:  and  ENEE  300. 
Basic  engineenng  pnnciples  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  robots. 
industnal  applications  of  rotjots. 

ENME  480  Engineering  Experimentation  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  five  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Senior  standing  m 
mechanical  engineenng.  Theory  of  expenmentation.  Applications  of 
the  pnnciples  of  measurement  and  instrumentation  systems  to 
laboratory  expenmentation.  Expenmenls  in  fluid  mechanics,  solid 
mechanics  and  energy  conversion.  Selected  expenments  or 
assigned  projects  to  emphasize  planned  procedure,  analysis  and 
communication  of  results,  analogous  systen\s  and  leadership. 

ENME  466  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Advanced  problems  m  mechanical  engineenng  with 
special  emphasis  on  mathematical  and  expenmental  methods. 

ENME  489  Special  Topics  In  Mechanical  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite;  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits 
with  permission  of  advisor.  Selected  topics  of  current  importance 
in  mechanical  engineenng. 


EN NU  — Engineering.  Nuclear 

ENNU  215  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Technology  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  141:  and  PHYS  161.  Engineering  problems  of  the  nuclear 
energy  complex,  including  basic  theory,  use  of  computers,  nuclear 
reactor  design  and  isotopic  and  chemical  separations. 

ENNU  310  Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites;  {MATH  241  or  MATH  246;  and  PHYS  263}  or 
permission  of  both  department  and  instructor.  Evaluation  of 
environmental  and  safety  aspects  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 
Calculations  of  radioactive  decay,  activation,  and  shielding, 
radiation  monitoring.  Biological  effects  of  radiation,  waste 
handling,  siting,  plant  design  and  operations,  as  related  to 
environment  safety  and  licensing  regulations. 

ENNU  320  Nuclear  Reactor  Operation  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week,  introduction  to  nuclear 
reactor  operations.  Outline  of  reactor  theory.  Nature  and 
monitoring  techniques  of  ionizing  radiation,  radiation  safety. 
Reactor  instrument  response.  Operation  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  nuclear  reactor. 

ENNU  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENNU  430  Radioisotope  Power  Sources  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENNU 
215  or  permission  of  both  department  and  Instructor.  Principles 
and  theory  of  radioisotope  power  sources.  Design  and  use  of 
nuclear  batteries  and  small  eneigy  conversion  devices. 
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ENNU  435  ActNatlon  AnatyiU  (3)  Prerequisrte:  ENNU  215  or 
permission  of  both  department  and  instructor.  Principles  and 
techniques  of  activation  analysis  involving  neutrons,  photons  and 
charged  particles.  Enriphasis  placed  upon  application  of  this 
analytical  technique  to  so^l^g  environmental  and  engineering 
problems, 

^NU  440  Nuctoar  T»chnoh>ey  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisrtes:  MftTH  240: 
and  PHYS  263.  Techniques  of  detecting  and  making 
measurements  of  nuclear  or  high  energy  radiation.  Radiation 
safety  experiments.  Both  a  sub-cnticai  r&actor  and  the  swimming 
pool  critical  reactor  are  sources  of  radiation. 

ENNU  450  Nucloar  Reactor  EnglnMrlng  I  (3)  Prerequisites; 
(MATH  246:  and  PHYS  263)  or  permission  of  both  department  and 
instructor.  Elementary  nuctear  physics,  reactor  theory,  3r>d  reactor 
energy  transfer.  Steady-state  and  time-dependent  neutron 
distri>utions  in  space  and  energy.  Conduction  and  convect^e  heat 
trar\sfer  m  nuclear  reactor  systems. 

ENNU  455  Nuctear  Reactor  Enflneertng  n  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENNU 
450.  General  plant  design  considerations  including  radiation 
hazards  and  health  physics,  shielding  design,  nuclear  power 
economics,  radiation  effects  on  reactor  matenals.  and  vanous 
types  of  nuclear  reactor  systems. 

ENNU  460  Nuclear  Heat  Transport  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENNU  450. 
Heat  generation  in  nuclear  reactor  cores,  conduction  and  transfer 
to  coolants.  Neutron  flux  distnbutions.  fission  and  heat  release. 
Steady  and  unsteady  state  conduction  in  fuel  elements.  Heat 
&ansfer  to  nonmetallic  and  metallic  coolants.  Heat  transfer  with 
phase  change.  Thermal  design  of  reactor  cores. 

ENNU  461  Chemtcal  Separation  m  the  Nuclear  Cycle  Reactor 

Fuel  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENNU  450  or  permission  of  both  department 
and  instructor.  An  introduction  to  chemical  and  physical  separation 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  fuel.  Basic  separation  processes,  reactor 
fuel  fabncatjon.  reactor  chemistry  problems  and  the  handling  and 
treatment  of  radioactive  waste.  Calculations  of  plant  desgn  and 
operation.  Related  safety  issues. 

ENNU  465  Nuclear  Reactor  SystMn*  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{MATH  246:  and  PHYS  263:  and  ENNU  455]  or  permission  of 
department-  Power  reactor  iBWR.P^VR.HTGR)  system  design  and 
analysis.  System  specifications  and  modes  of  operation.  Plant 
documentation  (PSAR.FSAR.  etc.).  Piping  and  instrumentation 
drawings.  Theory  ar>d  application  of  pump  and  piping  calculations. 
Steam  power  plant  cycles  and  calculations.  Steam  plant 
equipn>ent  (turtMnes.  heaters,  condensers,  etc.)  analysis. 

ENNU  468  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  both 
department  and  instructor.  Repeat£tole  to  6  credits.  Investigation 
of  a  research  prefect  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  staff 
members.  Comprehensive  reports  are  required. 

ENNU  470  Introduction  to  Controlled  Fusion  (3)  Prerequisite: 
senior  standirtg  in  engmeenng  or  permission  of  both  department 
and  instructor.  The  pnnciptes  and  the  current  status  of  research  to 
achieve  controlled  thermonuclear  power  production.  Properties  of 
ionized  gases  relating  to  confinement  and  healing.  Concepts  of 
praaical  fusion  devices. 

EMKU  460  Reactor  Cora  Desl^  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENNU  450  or 
permission  of  both  department  and  instnjctor.  Design  of  nuclear 
reactor  cores  based  on  a  sequence  of  standanj  computer  codes. 
Thermal  and  epithermal  cross  sections,  muftigroup  diffusion  theory 
in  one  and  two  dimensions  and  fine  structure  flux  calculations 
usirig  transport  theory. 

ENNU    490    Nuclear   Fuel   and   Power  Manaeement   (3) 

Prerequisites:  (ENNU  460:  and  ENNU  480)  or  pemiission  of  both 
department  and  instructor.  Physics  and  economics  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  utilizing  existing  design  codes.  Mining,  conversion, 
enrichment,  fabncation,  reprocessing  processes.  Effects  of 
Plutonium  recycle.  In-core  shuffling,  fuel  mechanical  design  and 
power  peaking  on  fuel  cycle  costs. 

ENRE  —  R»llablltty  Er^rmrk^ 

ENRE  462  Basic  Reflabinty  En^neerlng  (3)  Corequisite:  ENRE 
470.  Senior  standing.  Organization,  management  and 
communication  concepts  in  reliability  engineenng.  Mechanisms 
and  physics  of  failure,  methods  for  failure-rate  determination, 
methods  of  design  for  reliability,  maintainability  engineering 
concepts,  design  for  reli*tlity.  (Jesign  for  maintainefcilrty  concepts, 
life  cycle  costing,  equipment  sparing  policies,  and  measuring 
reliability  for  improvement 

ENRE  467  System  Safety  Englneerkif  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH 
246  and  PHYS  263  or  permission  of  department  Role  of  system 
safety,  the  language  of  system  srfety.  and  programs  for  achieving 
safe^  such  as  the  problem  sofyrng  process,  safe^  cntena  safety 
descnptors,  checklist-timeliness  elements,  safety  training,  hazard 
analysis,  and  uncertainty  in  safety  measurements.  Time-phased 
indicators,  hazard  nomenclature,  hazard  mode  and  effect  analyss, 
hazard  classification,  hazard  probability,  survival  rate,  distnbutions 
applied  to  human  performance. 


ENRE  470  Basic  RenabtHty  Analysis  (3)  Prerequsite:  MAT>1  246 
and  PHYS  263  or  permission  of  department  Corequisite:  ENRE 
462,  Senior  standing.  Principal  methods  of  reliability  analysis, 
including  fault  tree  and  reliabilfty  bk>ck  diagrams,  n^ethod  of  failure 
mode  and  effect  analysis  iFMEAl:  event  tree  construction  and 
evaluation:  reliability  data  collection  and  analysis:  methods  of 
modeling  systems  for  reliability  analysis.  Focus  on  systems  of 
concern  to  all  engineers,  such  as.  problems  related  to  process 
industries,  fossil-fueled  power  plant  availability,  and  other 
subjects.  Methods  of  quality  control  and  c 


ENTM  —  Entofnotogy 

ENTM  100  Insects  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  msects. 

tr»eir  natural  nistor>,  and  their  relationshfljs  with  humarxs  and  their 


ENTM  111  Beekeeping  (2)  First  semester.  A  study  of  the  life 
history,  behavior  and  seasonal  actrvmes  of  the  honeybee,  rts  place 
in  pollination  of  flowers  with  emphasis  on  plants  of  economic 
importance  and  bee  lore  in  literature. 

ENTM  205  Pflnelples  or  Errtomology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  An  introductory  overview  to 
the  biology  and  diversi^  of  insects.  Basic  physiological,  ecological 
and  behaviord  processes  that  result  m  the  dominance  of  insects 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  management  of  pest  insect 
populations  and  the  consequences  of  the  strategies  used  to 
regulate  insect  pests.  A  collertion  is  required. 

ENTM  252  Afrlcuttural  Insect  PesU  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisrte:  BIOL  105.  Not 
open  to  ENTM  students.  An  introduction  to  the  pnncipal  msect 
pests  of  fruit,  vegetable,  forage,  and  ornamental  crops,  with 
special  reference  to  Maryland  agrKulture. 

ENTM  303  International  Pesticide  Problems  and  Solutions  (3)  A 

global  assessment  of  economic,  environmental,  legal,  and  social 
consequences  of  pests,  pesticides,  and  altematrve  pest  control 
methods.  Case  studies  of  the  [nfluence  of  legal  action, 
government  export  and  import  policies,  mtemaoonal  aid,  n\arVeting 
practices,  research  and  education,  and  human  perceptions  on 
pesticide  use.  Emphasis  on  pest  and  pestKide  problems  in  the 
Third  World  and  progress  m  developing  pest  and  pesticide 
management  systems  to  solve  these  problems. 

ENTM  351  Introduction  to  Insect  Population  Manacement  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  management  of  insect 
populations.  The  course  explores  the  de^-elopment  of  all  insect 
pest  populaton  suppression  n>ethods.  as  well  as  the  management 
of  insect  populations  beneficial  to  humans.  The  mam  theme  of  the 
course  is  how  humans  can  manipulate  environmental  components 
for  the  purpose  of  population  regulation  of  insects,  and  the 
beneficial  and  harmful  effects  of  these  manipulations. 

ENTM  398  General  Colloquium  In  Entomolofiy  (1)  Prerequisite: 

ENTM  205  or  permission  of  department.  Presentaicn  of  original 
research  by  invited  guest  speakers,  faculty,  and  graduate 
students.  No  more  than  1  credit  hour  of  ENTM  398  me^  be  applied 
to  the  120  credit  hours  needed  for  the  Bachelors  degree. 

ENTM  399  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Prerequisite:  ENTM  205  and 
permission  of  department.  Credit  to  be  determined  by  the 
department  Should  be  taken  dunng  the  junior  year  InvestigaOons 
of  assigned  entomological  problems.  No  more  than  4  credit  hours 
of  ENTM  399  may  be  applied  to  the  120  credit  hours  needed  for 
the  Bachelors  degree. 

ENTM  423  Insect  Comparathre  Merpholoey  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  EffTM 
205.  Morphology  and  anatomy  of  insects.  Comparison  of 
structures  using  specin^ens  from  common  orders  to  study  the 
phytogenetic  relationships  and  to  form  a  basis  for  understanding 
insect  classification  systems. 

ENTM  424  Insect  Diversity  and  ClassKlcatlon  (4)  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  sen  hours  of  laborator>  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ENTM 
205:  and  EfJTM  423.  The  techniques  of  collecting  insects  in  the 
field  and  their  classification  into  the  latest  hierarchical  scheme. 
Field  tnps  will  visit  habitats  throughout  the  slate.  An  insect 
collection  s  required. 

ENTM  428  Ecology  of  Aquatic  Insects  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboraior>'  per  week.  Prerequisrte:  ENTM  205  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Biology,  ecology,  and  identrfication  of 
Insects  m  lotic  and  lentic  aquatic  habitats,  their  adaptation  to 
aquatic  life,  their  function  in  aquatic  ecosystems,  and  their 
relationship  to  environmental  deterioration.  Field  trips  and 
independent  project  required. 

ENTM  432  Insect  Physloloey  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENTM  205:  and  CHEM 
233:  and  CHEM  243:  or  permission  of  department  The  physiology 
of  different  insect  systems.  Hormonal  basis  of  insect 
metamorphosis  and  reproduction. 

ENTM  451  Insect  Pests  of  A^rtcultual  CroM  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENTM 
205.  The  recognition,  biology  and  control  of  resects  injunous  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  field  crops  and  stored  products. 


ENTM  453  Insect  PesU  of  OmanentaU  aid  Tarf  (3)  Two  hours  of 

lecture  and  three  nours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENTM 
205  or  permission  of  department  The  recognition,  biology  and 
control  of  insects  and  mrtes  imunous  to  orrxamenlal  shrubs,  trees. 
greenhouse  crops,  and  turf.  Emphasis  on  pests  of  woody 
ornamental  plants. 

ENTM  454  Prkiclples  of  Plant  Protection  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  two  houis  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequsrtes:  ENTM  205 
and  permission  of  department  Systematic  assessnvent  of  the 
pnnciples  of  plant  protection  and  pest  population  management 

ENTM  472  Medical  »id  Veterfeiary  Entomology  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  t^o  hours  of  Laborator>  per  week.  Prereqms/te:  ENTM 
205  or  permission  of  department  A  study  of  the  morphology, 
taxonomy,  biology  and  control  of  the  arthropod  parasites  and 
disease  vectors  of  n^an  and  animats.  The  ecology  ami  behovor  of 
vectors  in  reiat)on  to  disease  transmission  will  be  emphasized. 

FDSC  —  Food  Science 

The  fellowInK  courses  may  Involve  the  use  of  anlmels.  Students 
who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  anknaU  ki  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollmerTt,  to  determine  whether  animals  are  to  be  used  ki  the 
course,  whether  cless  exercises  invoMng  animals  am  optional  or 
required  and  what  alterrurtNes.  H  any,  are  available. 

FDSC  HI  Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Cortsumertsm  (3)  The 

role  of  the  food  processing  industry  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
society's  need  for  food.  Food  quality  niitrrtior\al,  sensory,  and 
compositional:  conventional  vs  'natural'  organic  foods: 
preservation  and  spoilage-roie  of  chemical  additives:  synthetic  and 
convenience  foods:  consunwr  protection:  the  food  industry  and  the 
environ  mert:  future  food  s 


FDSC  399  Special  Problems  ki  Food  Science  (1-3)  Designed  for 
advanced  undergraduates.  Specific  problems  in  food  science  will 
be  assigned. 

FDSC  412  Principles  of  Food  Processbig  I  (3)  The  pnnciples  of 
thermal  processing  including  heat  resistance  of  bacteria  and 
bactenal  spores,  concepts  of  lethality,  heat  transfer,  and  thermal 
process  calculations.  Advanced  systems  of  thermal  processing 
and  packaging  including  aseptic  apphcabons. 

FDSC  413  Prhidples  of  Food  ProcMSbig  U  (3)  A  detailed  study  of 
food  processing  with  emphasis  on  line  and  staff  operations, 
including  physical  facilities,  utilities,  pre-and  postprocessing 
operations,  processing  line  developnkent  and  sanitation. 

FDSC  421  Food  CbemUtry  (3)  Prerequisite:  BCHM  261.  The 
application  of  basic  chemical  and  physical  concepts  to  the 
composition  and  properties  of  foods.  Emphasis  on  the  lelaboriship 
of  processing  technolo^,  to  the  keeping  quali^.  nutrttjonal  vahie, 
and  acceptfibilrty  of  foods. 

FDSC  422  Food  Product  Research  and  Development  (3)  Four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  FDSC  412:  and  FDSC 
413  or  permission  of  department.  Four  all  day  Saturday  tnps 
required.  A  study  of  the  research  and  development  function  for 
improvement  of  existing  products  and  development  of  new. 
economically  feasitile  and  marketable  food  products.  A(>plKation  of 
chemical-physical  characteristics  of  ingredients  to  produce 
optimum  quality  products,  cost  reduction,  consurrter  evaluation, 
equipment  and  package  development 

FDSC  423  Food  Chemtetry  Laboratory  (2)  Four  hours  of  idioraloiy 
per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisrte:  FDSC  421.  Analysis  of  the  major  and 
minor  constituents  of  food  using  chemical,  physical  and 
instrumental  methods  in  concordarKe  with  cunent  food  industry 
and  r^ulatory  practices.  Laboratory  exercises  coincide  wrth  lecture 
sObtects  in  FDSC  421. 

FDSC  430  Food  Microbiology  (2)  Prerequisite:  MICE  200  or 
equ^alent  A  stud>  of  microorganisms  of  msiot  importance  to  the 
food  Industry  with  emphasis  on  food^ome  outbreaks,  publk 
heaRh  significance,  bioprocessing  of  foods,  disease  control,  and 
the  micfOb»al  spoilage  of  foods. 

R>SC  431  Food  QuaOty  Control  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Defrilbon  and  organization  of  the 
Quality  control  function  m  the  food  industry:  preparation  of 
specmcations:  statistical  methods  for  acceptance  sampling;  in- 
plant  and  processed  product  inspection,  instrumental  and  sensory 
methods  for  evaluating  sensory  quality,  identity  and 
whotesomeness  and  their  int^ration  into  grades  and  standaitls  erf 
quabty.  Statstical  Process  Control  iSPC). 

FDSC  434  Food  Microbiology  Laboratory  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  FDSC  430.  A  study  of 
techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the  microbiological 
examination  of  foods. 
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FDSC  442  HortlouRural  ProducU  ProoMsIng  ^3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hour^  of  IdDoraloiy  per  week.  Commorctal  methods 
of  canning,  froezing.  dohydrattne.  fermenting,  and  chemical 
preservation  of  frun  and  vegetable  crops. 

FDSC  4S1  Dairy  Products  Procauing  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  wook.  Method  of  production  of 
fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and 
milk  products  and  ice  cream. 

fDSC  4<1  Tachnology  of  Martot  Eggs  and  Poultry  (3)  Two  houis 
of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  A  stucty  of  the 
technological  factors  concerned  with  the  processing,  storage,  and 
marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  the  factors  affecting  their 
quality. 

FDSC  471  Maat  and  Maat  Proc*u)ng  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BCHM  261  or 
permission  of  department  Physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
n>eat  and  meat  products,  moat  processing,  methods  of  testing 
and  product  development 

FDSC  462  Saafood  Products  Procaaaing  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BCHM  261  or 
permission  of  department  The  principal  preservation  methods  for 
commercial  seafood  products  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Invertebrates.  Chemical  and  microbiological  aspects  of  processing 
are  emphasized. 

FMST  —  Famiry  Studies 

FMST  106  IndMduals  In  FimUtat  (3)  Formerly  FMCD  105.  Study 
of  personality  development  within  the  family  context.  Emphasis  on 
Identity  and  self-awareness. 

FMST  201  Famtllas  In  Communrtlas  (3)  Formerly  FMCD  201. 
Theory  and  practice  regarding  the  impact  of  communities  on  the 
quality  of  family  life. 

FMST  260  Couple  Relationships  (3)  Formerly  FMCD  260.  Couple 
relationships  and  their  alternatives  in  contemporary  dating, 
courtship  and  man'iage, 

FMST  302  Raaaarch  Mathods  (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory 
statistics  course.  For  FMST  majors  only.  Formerly  FMCD  302. 
Introduction  to  the  methods  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
employed  in  family  science.  The  role  of  theory,  the  development  of 
hypotheses,  measurement  design,  and  data  analysis. 

FMST  330  Family  Theorlas  and  Patterns  (3)  Junior  standing. 
Formerly  FMCD  330.  Theory  and  research  on  the  family,  including 
a  cross<ultural  analysis  of  family  patterns. 

FMST  332  Chltdmn  In  Families  (3)  Prerequisite:  FMST  105  or 
PSYC  100.  Fonnerly  FMCD  332.  A  family  life  education  approach 
to  the  study  of  children  and  families.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction 
of  children  with  parents,  siblings,  extended  km  and  the  community. 

FMST  341  Personal  and  Famlfy  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON 
201  or  ECON  205.  or  permission  of  department.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  FMCD  441.  FMST  341.  FMCD 
341  or  CNEC  410.  Formerly  FMCD  341.  Study  of  individual  and 
family  financial  strategies  with  particular  emphasis  upon  financial 
planning,  swings,  insurance,  investments,  income  taxes,  housing, 
and  use  of  credit 

FMST  343  Consumer  Issues  for  Families  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECON 
201  or  ECON  205.  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  FMCD 
343.  Families  as  consumers  of  products,  goods,  and  services. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  investigation  of  current  issues. 

FMST  347  Intemship  and  Anaryste  (3)  Prerequisites:  6  semester 
hours  of  internship  related  course  work  and  permission  of 
department.  For  FMST  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  FMST  347.  FMCD  347  or  FMCD  349. 
Formerly  FMCD  347.  A  planned,  supervised  internship 
complemented  by  analysis.  Opportunitiesto  integrate  theory  and 
practice.  Field  experience  requires  minimum  of  180  hours  per 
semester. 

FMST  370  Intefpertonal  Communication  Prooeuei  (3)  Formedy 
FMCD  370.  Training  in  interpersonal  communication  skills. 
Relevant  concepts,  pnnciples,  and  models. 

FMST  361  Poverty,  AfTluence,  and  Famlllet  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FMST  201  or  SOCY  100.  Fomwrly  FMCD  381.  Social,  political, 
cultural  and  economic  factors  influencing  mcome  and  wealth  in 
American  families. 

FMST  383  Delivery  of  Human  Services  to  Famlllet  (3) 

Prerequisites:  3  sem.ester  hours  in  SOCY  and  3  semester  hours  in 
FMST.  Formerly  FMCD  383.  Processes  of  sen/ices  delivery  with 
special  emphasis  upon  relation-  ships  among  managers, 
operators,  and  clients.  The  Impact  of  human  sen/Ice  systems  on 
families. 

FMST  399  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Formerly  FMCD  399. 


FMST  430  Sender  luues  In  Famlltei  (3)  Preroquisitos:  SOCY  100 
and  FMST  260  or  pomisslon  of  department  Formerly  FMCD  430, 
The  dovolopmont  of  historical,  cultural,  developmental,  and 
psychosocial  aspects  of  masculinity  and  femininity  within  the 
context  of  contemporary  families  and  the  Implications  for 
interpersonal  rotations. 

FMST  431  Famlty  Crtoea  and  Intervention  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100.  Formorty  FMCD  431.  Famlty  crises  such  as  divorce,  disability, 
substance  abuse,  financial  problems,  intrafamitlal  abuse,  and 
derth.  Theories  and  techniques  for  intervention  and  enhancement 
of  family  coping  strategies. 

FMST  432  Intergeneratlonal  Aspecti  of  Family  Living  (3) 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  100;  and  SOCY  100;  and  (FMST  332  or  other 
human  development  course).  Formerly  FMCD  432.  The  historical. 
cultural,  developmental,  and  psychosocial  experiences  of 
contemporary  American  generations.  Interactions  across 
generations  within  the  family  and  the  consequences  for  Individual 
development.  Cross-national  comparisons. 

FMST  444  Family  Senlces  and  Human  Service  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite;  FMST  383  or  equivalent.  Formerly  FMCD  444. 
Focuses  on  planning,  administration,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  within  human  services  organizations  with  an  emphasis 
on  family  services. 

FMST  445  Family  Resource  Management  (3)  Formerly  FMCD 
445.  Interrelationship  of  resources  (time,  money,  energy,  space, 
materials  and  human  resources)  In  operation  of  the  household  and 
in  meeting  demands  of  multiple  roles  of  family  members. 
Management  as  inten/ention  strategy. 

FMST  447  Persons  with  DltabllTttos  In  Famllle*  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100  or  SOCY  100.  Formerly  FMCD  447.  Family  and 
community  issues  for  persons  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 

FMST  452  Family  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FMST  201  or 
permission  of  department.  Formerly  FMCD  452.  Examination  of 
public,  private,  and  non-profit  sector  policies  and  their  impact  on 
the  quality  of  family  life.  Emphasis  on  policy  formation. 
implementation,  and  evaluation. 

FMST  460  Violence  In  Families  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100  or 
SOCY  105.  Formerly  FMCD  460.  Theories  of  child,  spousal, 
parental,  grandparental  abuse  in  the  family  setting,  review  of 
current  evidence,  and  an  introduction  to  methods  for  prevention 
and  remediation. 

FMST  480  Employment-Based  Family  Support  Programs  (3) 

Formerly  FMCD  480.  The  purpose,  nature,  organization  and 
administration  of  worksite,  or  employer-based,  family  support 
resources,  including  child  and  elder  care  referral  and  subsidies, 
parenting  education,  health  and  wellness  programs,  parental  and 
sick  child  leaves,  and  flexible  work  scheduling. 

FMST  485  Introduction  to  Family  Therapy  (3)  Prerequisites:  FMST 
330  or  FMST  370;  or  one  psychology  course  at  300  or  above  level. 
Formerly  FMCD  485.  The  fundamental  theoretical  concept  and 
clinical  procedures  of  marital  and  family  therapy  including  pre- 
marital and  divorce  therapy  issues. 

FMST  467  Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems  (3)  Fonnerly  FMCD 

487.  Laws  and  legal  procedures,  with  emphasis  on  adoption, 
marriage,  divorce,  annulment,  and  property  rights,  and  how  they 
affect  family  life. 

FMST  497  The  Child  and  the  Law  (3)  Formerly  FMCD  497. 
Legislation  and  case  law  regarding  children's  legal  rights  with 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  children  in  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
and  nghts  to  medical,  educational,  and  other  social  services. 

FMST  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  pd.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly  FMCD  498.  Special  course 
topics  in  family. 

FOLA  —  Foroign  Language 

FOLA  108  Elementary  Foreign  Languages  I  (3)  Repeatable  if 
content  differs.  The  first  semester  of  conversational  study  of  a 
language  not  otherwise  offered.  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  FOLA 
108,  FOLA  109,  FOU  118  and  FOLA  119  in  a  single  language. 

FOLA  109  Elementary  Foreign  Languages  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FOLA  108  in  the  subject  language  or  permission  of  department 
Repeatable  if  content  differs.  The  second  semester  of 
conversational  study  of  a  language  not  otherwise  offered.  The  arts 
and  humanities  language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by 
successful  completion  of  FOLA  108.  FOLA  109.  FOLA  118  and 
FOLA  119  In  a  single  language. 

FOLA  116  Intermediate  Foreign  Languages  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FOLA  109  in  the  subject  language  or  permission  of  department 
Repeatable  if  content  differs.  The  third  semester  of  conversational 
study  of  a  language  not  otherwise  offered.  The  arts  and 
humanities  language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful 
completton  of  FOLA  108.  FOLA  109,  FOLA  118  and  FOLA  119  In  a 
single  language. 


FOLA  119  InUrmedlate  Foreign  Language  II  (3)  Prorequisito: 
FOLA  118  in  the  subject  language  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  if  content  differs.  Oovoloping  tntermediato  language 
skills.  In  both  grammar  and  vocabulary;onhanconwnt  of  oral  and 
wntlng  abilities. 

FOLA  126  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  9  credits  (f 
content  differs,  An  Introduction  to  tho  three  principal  languages  of 
tho  Islamic  Middle  East:  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  Only 
standard  written  form  of  tho  throe  languages  is  taught  May  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  129  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  Languages  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  128  and  permission  of  department.  Repeatable 
to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Continuation  of  FOLA  128.  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement. 

FOLA  138  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  I  (3)  Open  only 
by  permission  of  department  to  students  of  high  motivation  and 
proven  language  learning  aptitude.  Directed  study  of  a  modern 
foreign  language  with  use  of  a  self-instructional  approach. 

FOLA  139  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  138  in  the  same  language  or  permission  of 
department  A  continuation  of  FOLA  138. 

FOLA  148  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  III  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  139  in  the  same  language  or  permission  of 
department  A  continuation  of  FOLA  139. 

FOLA  149  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  IV  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  148  in  the  same  language  or  permission  of 
department  A  continuation  of  FOLA  148. 

FOLA  158  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  (Intensive)  I  (6) 

Open  only  by  permission  of  department  to  students  of  very  high 
motivation  and  proven  language  learning  aptitude.  Intensive 
directed  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  with  use  of  a  self- 
instructional  approach.  Equivalent  to  FOLA  138  plus  FOLA  139. 

FOLA  159  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  (Intensive)  It  (6) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  158  in  the  same  language  or  permission  of 
department  A  continuation  of  FOLA  158.  Equivalent  to  FOLA  148 
plus  FOLA  149. 

FOLA  228  Intermediate  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  129  and  permission  of  department.  Repeatable 
to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Continuation  of  FOLA  129.  May  not 
be  used  to  satis^  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement. 

FOLA   329   Advanced    Middle   Eastern   Languages   II   (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  328  or  pemiission  of  department  Repeatable 
to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Continuation  of  FOLA  326.  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement. 

FOLA  389  Foreign  Civilization  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  A  survey  of  the  cultural  history,  arts  and  letters, 
folkkjre  and  life-s^le  of  the  speakers  of  a  language  not  otherwise 
offered.  All  readings  and  instruction  m  English. 

FOLA  408  Foreign  Language  I  (3)  Intensive  study  of  a  foreign 
language  or  related  topic  not  available  under  one  of  the  current 
foreign  language  departments  or  programs.  May  not  be  used  to 
fulfill  the  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  409  Foreign  Language  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  FOLA  408  in  the 
same  language  or  topic.  A  continuation  of  FOLA  408.  May  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  459  Foreign  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected 
authors,  periods  or  genres  of  a  foreign  literature  not  otherwise 
offered.  All  readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

FOOD  —  Food 

FOOD  240  Science  of  Food  I  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequistte:  CHEM  233  or 
CHEM  104.  Composition  and  stnjcture  of  food  with  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  Involved  in  food  handling  and  treatment. 
Especially  designed  for  majors  in  food,  nutntion  and  foodservice 
administration. 

FOOD  2S0  Science  of  Food  II  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  FOOD  240.  A 
continuation  of  FOOD  24p. 

FOOD  498  Selected  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected 
current  aspects  of  food. 

FREN  —  French 

FREN  101  Elementary  French  (4)  Four  classroom  meetings  per 
week  plus  one  laboratory  hour.  Not  open  to  students  with  2  or 
more  years  of  high-school  level  French.  Introduction  to  basic 
structures  and  pronunciation  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills: 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 
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FREN  102  Elementary  Franch  (4)  Four  classroom  meetings  plus 
one  laboratory  ricur  per  week.  Prerequisite:  FREN  101  at  UMCP  or 
permission  of  department  Further  work  on  basic  structures  and 
pronunciation  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills:  listening,  speaking, 
reading  and  writng. 

FREN  103  Review  of  Elementary  French  (4)  Limrted  to  students 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  high-school  French  or 
equivalent  or  who  do  not  qualify  for  FREN  203.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  FREN  101/  FREN  102  or 
FREN  103. 

FREN  121  Accelerated  French  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  good 
background  in  at  least  one  other  foreign  language  (successful 
completion  of  level  4  in  high  school  or  equivalent  at  the  university 
level;  or  linguistic  competence  acquired  by  residence  abroad:  or 
demonstration  of  equivalent  proficiency).  An  intensive  beginning 
course  in  French  language  skills  to  enable  the  student  to  move 
more  quickly  to  advanced  courses.  With  FREN  122.  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  language  requirements. 

FREN  200  French  For  Reading  (3)  Course  not  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  high  school  French  or  two 
semesters  college  French  within  the  last  five  years  nor  to  students 
for  whom  French  is  the  native  language.  Intensive  course  designed 
to  bring  students  to  a  basic  reading  and  translating  competence  of 
ordinary  literary  and  scientific  French,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
in  one  semester.  Study  of  essential  gramnr\ar.  but  no  spoken  or 
written  French  involved.  No  prerequisites.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  language  requirement  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Human  rttes. 

FREN  202  Honors  Intamwdlate  French  (4)  Four  hours  of  lecture 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  department.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  FREN  202  or  FREN  203. 
Introductory  readings  in  French  literature  and  culture  for  students 
wishing  an  intensive,  accelerated  version  of  FREN  203.  Designed 
pnmanly  for  highly  motivated  students.  Fulfills  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  language  requirement. 

FREN  203  Intermediate  French  (4)  Completion  of  the  study  of 
basic  grammatical  structures,  with  readings,  conversation,  and 
composition.  Fulfills  the  Arts  and  Humanities  language 
requirement. 

FREN  204  Review  Crammar  and  CompoaKlon  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  203  or  permission  of  department.  An  intensive  review  of 
major  aspects  of  contemporary  grammatical  usage;  training  in 
comprehension  and  guided  compositon. 

FREN  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Not  open  to  native 
speakers  Prerequisite:  REN  203  or  permission  of  department. 
Practice  in  spoken  French  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  French 
topics. 

FREN  240  Masterworks  of  French  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 

Major  works  of  French  literature  from  p re-revolutionary  France  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  individual  in  a  social  context.  In 
English. 

FREN  241  Women  Writers  of  French  Exprotslon  In  Translation 

(3)  Works  and  ideas  of  20th  century  women  writers  of  French  in 
Canada,  Africa,  the  Canbbean  and  France.  Taught  in  English. 

FUEN  242  Black  Writers  of  French  Expression  In  Translation  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  works  and  ideas  of  20th  century  black  writers  of 
French  in  Afnca,  the  Canbbean  and  France.  Taught  in  English. 

FREN  250  Readings  In  French  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  203  or 
equivalent.  Selected  readings  from  various  genres  in  French 
literature.  Discussion  and  brief  written  reports  in  French. 

FREN  301  Composition  and  Style  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  204  or 
permission  of  department.  Grammatical  analysis,  translation,  free 
and  guided  composition. 

FREN  302  Practlcum  In  Translation  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  301 
or  permission  of  department.  Problems  and  strategies  of 
translation  into  both  English  and  Rench.  Journalistic  and  literary 
styles. 

FREN  303  Practlcum  In  Translation  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  FTIEN  301 
or  permission  of  department.  Problems  and  strategies  of 
translation  into  both  English  and  French.  Commercial,  political  and 
diplomatic  styles. 

FREN  306  Commercial  French  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or 
permission  of  department.  Introduction  to  commercial  French 
including  correspondence  and  business  terminology.  Emphasis  on 
cross-cultural  concepts  needed  for  successful  interaction  within 
business  settings.  In  French. 

FREN  311  French  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite:  any  200-level 
course  tn  French  above  FREN  203  or  permission  of  department. 
Development  of  aural  comprehension  and  oral  expression  through 
use  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts. 


FREN  312  Introduction  to  French  Culture:  The  French  Prees  (3) 

Prerequisite:  any  200-lwel  course  in  French  above  FREN  203  or 
pennission  of  department  Analysis  and  discussion  of  articles  from 
French  and  Francophone  printed  media,  reflecting  a  variety  of 
sources  and  styles. 

FREN  340  Modem  French  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  A  survey  of 
major  authors  and  movements  of  French  literature  from  pre- 
revolutionary  France  to  the  present  All  work  in  English. 

HtEN  351  French  Uterature  From  the  Revolution  to  the  Present 
(3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  204  or  FREN  250  or  permission  of 
department.  A  survey  of  the  chief  authors  and  ma|or  movements  of 
French  Irterature  from  Pre-Romanbcism  to  the  present 

FREN  352  French  Literature  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  204  or  FREN  250  or  permission 
of  department  A  survey  of  the  chief  authors  and  m^or  movements 
of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century. 

FREN  370  Aspects  of  French  CMIlzatlon  (3)  Credit  n^  not  be 
counted  toward  a  French  major.  Political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
literary  forces  shaping  contemporary  France,  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present.  Taught  in  English. 

FREN  398  Practlcum  In  Spoken  French  (1)  Prerequisite:  FREN 
312  or  permission  of  department  Credit  may  not  be  counted 
toward  a  French  maior.  Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Practice  in  French 
conversation  at  the  advanced  level.  Satis  facto  ly /Tail  only. 

FREN  399  Directed  Study  In  French  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission 

of  department.  Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Intended  for  advanced 
undergraduates  who  wish  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  a 
professor  of  their  choice.  Open  as  elective  to  all  students,  but  may 
not  be  counted  toward  French  major.  May  be  taken  for  one.  two  or 
three  credits,  according  to  nature  and  scope  of  work  envisaged. 
Grading  method:  Satisfactoiy/Fail  only. 

FREN  400  Applied  Linguistics  (3)  The  nature  of  applied  linguistics 

and  Its  contribution  to  the  effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 
Comparative  study  of  English  and  French,  with  emphasis  upon 
points  of  divergence.  Analysis,  evaluation  and  construction  of 
related  drills. 

FREN  401  Styllstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or  permission  of 
department  Comparative  stylistic  analysis;  translation. 

FREN  402  Advanced  Grammar  and  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  301  or  permission  of  department  Theory  and  practice  of 
grammatical  structures  and  rules  of  phonetics. 

FREN  404  Advanced  Conversation  In  French  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  311  or  FREN  312  or  permission  of  department.  Development 
of  fluency  in  French,  stress  on  correct  sentence  structure  and 
Idiomatic  expression. 

FREN  405  Explication  De  Texte  (3)  Oral  and  written  analysis  of 
short  literary  works,  or  of  excerpts  from  longer  works  chosen  for 
their  histoncal.  stnictural.  or  siylisOc  interest  with  the  purpose  of 
training  the  mqor  to  understand  literature  in  depth  and  to  make 
nature  esthetic  evaluations  of  it 

FREN  406  Commercial  French  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  306  or 
penmission  of  department.  Advanced  study  of  commercial  French 
language — ^terminology  and  style — leading  to  preparation  for  the 
Pans  Chamber  of  Commerce  Examination. 

FREN  407  History  of  the  French  Language  (3)  Evolution  of  the 

French  language  from  Latin  to  modern  French. 

FREN  419  Studies  In  Medieval  French  Uterature  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in  nrvedieval  French 
literature. 

FRQ4  429  Studies  In  French  Uterature  of  the  Renaissance  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
French  Irterature  of  the  Renaissance. 

FREN  439  Studies  In  17th  Century  French  Literature  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
seventeenth-century  French  Irterature. 

FREN  449  Studies  In  18th  Century  French  Literature  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
eighteenth-century  French  Irterature. 

FREN  459  Studies  In  19th  Century  French  Literature  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
nineteenth-century  French  Irterature. 

FREN  469  Studies  In  20th  Century  French  Literature  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
twenoeth-century  French  literature. 

FREN  471  French  ClvHlzatlon  I  (3)  French  life,  customs,  culture, 
tradrtions  (800-1750). 


FREN  472  French  Chrldzatlon  II  (3)  French  life,  customs,  culture, 

traditions  (1750  to  the  early  twentieth  century). 

FREN  473  Cross-Cultural  Approaches  to  the  Study  of 
Corrtemporary  French  Society  (3)  Patterns  of  communication, 
mythology,  and  tdeotogy  in  modern  France,  from  the  Third  Republic 
to  the  present,  through  histoncal  and  cross<ultural  approaches, 
with  reference  to  the  Francophone  world. 

FREN  474  Contemporary  France:  A  Soclocrltlcal  Approach  (3) 

Recommended:  FREN  473.  A  sociocritical  approach  to 
understanding  modem  French  society  through  the  study  of  pnnt 
and  non-print  media  documents  (autobiography,  film,  and 
paraliterature).  with  reference  to  the  Francophone  world. 

FREN  478  Themes  and  Movements  of  French  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Studies  treatments  of  thenr\atic  problems  or  of 
literary  or  historical  movements  in  French  literature.  Topic  to  be 
determined  each  semester.  Given  in  English. 


FREN  479  Masterworks  of  French  Uterature  ki  Tranalatlon  (3) 

Treats  the  works  of  one  or  more  major  Rench  wnters.  Topic  to  bo 
determined  each  semester.  Given  in  English. 

FREN  480  French  Ckiema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  Formerly 
FREN  475.  A  study  of  French  culture,  civilization,  and  literature 
thnDugh  the  medium  of  film.  In  English. 

FREN  481  Femmes  FaUles  and  the  Representation  of  VIolenoe 

In  Literature,  Opera  and  Rim  (3)  The  problem  of  violence  in  art 
with  respect  to  women  and  marginal  populations.  Taught  in 
English. 

FREN  482  Gender  and  Ethnicity  m  Modem  French  Literature  (3) 

Literature  by  women  wnters  of  France  and  other  French  speaking 
areas  with  a  focus  on  the  relationship  t>etween  gender,  ethnicity 
and  writing.  Taught  in  English. 

FREN  483  I  and  They:  Conflict  Between  IndMdual  and  Society  In 

French  Uterature  (3)  The  alienation  of  the  indMdual  in  conflict 
with  society  reflected  in  French  worHs  from  the  absolutist  society 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  disintegration  of  societal  nonns  today. 
Taught  in  English. 

FRQ4  484  The  Age  of  Anxiety:  Exlstentlansm  aid  tfte  Abawd  (3) 

Existentialism  and  the  Absurd  in  20th  century  French  literature. 
Taught  in  English. 

FREN  485  Ideologies  and  Relations  between  the  Sexes  In  French 

Literature  (3)  The  evolution  of  sexual  mores  in  the  Western  world 
as  reflected  in  masterworks  of  French  literature  from  the  12th  to 
the  20th  centuries.  Taught  in  English. 

FREN  489  Pro-Seminar  In  Themes  or  Movements  of  French 
Uterature  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credrts  if  content  differs. 

FREN  494  Honors  Independent  Study  (3)  Open  only  to  students 
admitted  to  the  departmental  honors  program.  Honors 
independent  study  involves  guided  readings  based  on  an  honors 
reading  list  and  tested  by  a  6  hour  written  examination.  HONR  494 
and  HONR  495  are  required  to  fulfill  the  departmental  honors 
requirement. 

FREN  495  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Open  only  to  students 
admitted  to  the  departmental  honors  program.  Honors  thesis 
research  involves  the  wribng  of  a  paper  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor  in  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.  HONR  494 
and  HONR  495  are  required  to  fulfill  the  departmental  honors 
requirement. 

FREN  498  Special  Topics  In  French  Literature  (3)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs. 

FREN  499  Special  Topics  In  French  Studies  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credrts  if  content  differs.  An  aspect  of  French  studies,  the  specific 
topic  to  be  announced  each  time  the  course  is  offered. 

F5AD  —  Foodservice  Administration 

FSAD  300  Foodservice  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Introduction  to  basic 
principles  of  foodservice  management  Interrelationships  of 
management  processes  and  technical  operations  applied  to 
foodservice. 

FSAD  350  Foodservice  Operations  I  (5)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  five  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  FOOD  250. 
Pre-  or  corequisites:  FSAD  300:  and  MICB  200.  Introduction  to 
management  Responsibilities  in  quantity  food  production  and 
purchasing  in  a  foodservice  operation.  Laboratory  expenence  in 
planning,  preparation,  and  service  of  meals  which  meet  the 
nutntonai  needs  of  the  cor\sumer. 

FSAD  440  Foodseivlce  Personnel  Administration  (2)  Prerequisrte: 
FSAD  350.  Personnel  selection,  training,  scheduling,  job 
evaluation:  labor  regulations  and  costs. 
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FSAD  498  9*l«ct*d  Topics  (1-3)  Proroquisite:  pori 
dopartmcnt.  Rupoalablo  to  6  crodfts  if  content  dlfTera.  Soloctod 
current  aspects  of  foodseivice  ad mintst ration. 

OEOQ  —  Q*ography 

QCOA  100  Introduction  to  Goograptiy  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
broad  field  of  geography  as  it  (s  applicable  to  the  general 
education  student.  The  course  presents  the  basic  rationale  of 
variations  in  hunf>an  occupancy  of  the  earth  and  stresses 
fteograpfiic  concepts  rolevani  to  undftrstandtng  world,  rogional  and 
local  issues. 

QEOQ  HO  Tha  World  Today:  A  Roclonal  Qaography  (3)  An 

oxamtnation  of  the  functioning  world  today  and  the  regions  and 
ma|or  countries  that  are  part  of  the  whole.  Organized  around  the 
fran^oworK  of  modern  ond  traditional  lifestyles  with  the  aim  of 
provtdir^  understanding  of  the  world  and  Its  regions  for  the  general 
aducotion  student 

ttEO«  120  Nations  In  Conflict:  A  Spatial  Vlow  (3)  The  geographic 
characteristics  of  conflict  oreos  around  tJte  world.  Issues  common 
to  international  disputes  such  as:  uneven  access  to  resources, 
population  pressures,  religious  drfforences  and  boundary  disputes. 

QEM  123  Cainat  and  Implications  of  Global  Change  (3)  Also 
offered  as  BOTN  123.  GEOL  123.  and  METO  123.  Credit  will  bo 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BOTN  123.  GEOG  123.  GEOL 
123.  or  METO  123,  A  unique  ouperience  in  integrating  physical, 
chemical,  geological,  and  biological  sciences  with  geographical, 
economic,  sociological,  and  political  knowledge  skills  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  global  change.  Review  of  environmental 
science  relating  to  weather  and  climatochange.  acid  precipitation. 
o2one  holes,  global  warming,  and  impacts  on  bioio^.  agnculture, 
and  human  behavior.  Study  of  the  natural,  long-  term  variability  of 
the  gtobal  environment,  and  what  influence  mankind  may  have  in 
perturbing  it  from  its  natural  evolution.  Concepts  of  how  physical, 
biological,  and  human  behavioral  systems  interact,  and  the 
repercussions  which  may  follcw  human  endeavors.  The  manner  in 
which  to  approach  decision  and  policy  making  related  to  global 
change. 

OEOQ  130  Developing  Countries  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
geographic  characteristics  of  the  development  problems  and 
prospects  of  developing  countnes.  Spatial  distribution  of  poverty, 
employment,  migration  and  urban  growth,  agricultural  productivity, 
rural  development,  policies  and  international  trade.  Portraits  of 
selected  developing  countries. 

GEOG  140  Coastal  Environments  (3)  Introduction  to  coastal 
environments  with  emphasis  on  U.S.  East  Coast.  Physical  and 
ecological  systems,  beach  processes,  waves,  currents,  human 
impacts,  coastal  zone  management  and  shoreline  engineering. 
Case  studies  of  coastal  areas,  including  Ocean  Crty,  Maryland. 

GEOG  150  World  Cities  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  forces  that 
affect  the  growth  of  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Regional 
variations  in  city  design  and  examples  of  great  world  cities.  The 
Impact  of  changing  technologies,  economic  and  social  change  on 
the  evolution  of  the  city.  Cun"ent  and  emerging  trends. 

GEOG  170  Maps  and  Map  Use  (3)  The  use  and  interpretation  of 
maps  encountered  in  both  "everyday'  reading,  and  in  scientific 
literature.  Development  of  skills  in  map  reading,  environmental 
analysis,  interpretation  and  orienteering. 

GEOG  171  Maps  and  Map  Use  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisrte:  GEOG  170.  A  laboratory 
course  to  accompany  GEOG  170.  Experience  with  maps  as 
research  tools;  coordinate  systems;  projections;  measurement  of 
angles,  directions,  distance,  area;  topographic  maps;  map 
interpretation;  symboilzation;  statistical  mapping;  spatial 
arrangement;  and  remote  sensing. 

GEOG  201  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  (3)  A  systematic 
introduction  to  the  processes  and  associated  forms  of  the 
atmosphere  and  earths  surfaces  emphasizing  the  interaction 
between  climatology,  hydrology  and  geo morphology. 

GEOG  202  The  World  m  Cultural  PerspectNe  (3)  The  Impnnt  of 
cultural  traits,  such  as  religion,  language  and  livelihood  systems, 
on  the  earths  landscape.  The  transformation  of  the  earths 
surface  as  a  result  of  cultural  diversity,  settlement  patterns, 
political  organization,  cultural  evolution,  and  population  growth. 

GEOG  203  Economic  Geography  (3)  The  spatial  characteristics  of 
world  and  regional  economic  activities.  Population  patterns; 
technology  and  economic  development;  principles  of  spatial 
interactions  in  trade;  transportation  networks;  the  city  as  an 
employment  generator  the  location  of  industries  and  services:  the 
production  and  trade  of  agncuftural  and  energy  products. 

GEOG  211  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory  (1) 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisrte:  GEOG  201 
or  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  120.  A  laboratory  course  to  accompany 
GEOG  201.  Analysis  of  the  components  of  the  earth's  energy 
balance  using  basic  instnimentation;  weather  map  interpretation; 
soil  analysis;  the  application  of  map  and  air  photo  interpretation 
techniques  to  landform  analysis. 


GEOG  212  The  World  In  Cultural  PerspectNe  Uboratory  (1)  Two 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pro-  or  coroquisite:  GEOG  202.  For 
GEOG  majors  only.  Introduction  to  the  basic  methods  and 
techniques  employed  in  hun\an  goography. 

GEOG  29B  Special  Topics  In  Geography  (3)  Repoatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
special  topics  in  goography. 

GEOG  306  QuantltatNe  Methods  In  Geography  (3)  A  practical 
introduction  to  data  sources  and  measurement,  descriptive 
statistics,  data  collection,  sampling  and  questionnaire  design, 
field  techniques,  map  use.  computer  use  and  data  presentation. 

QEOO  310  Research  and  Writing  m  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  305.  Development  of  research  methods  in  geography 
Including  the  formulation  of  problem,  the  establishment  of 
hypotheses,  development  of  structures  for  testing  hypotheses,  and 
practice  with  forms  of  geographic  presentation.  Maps,  quantitative 
and  field  methods  are  used  as  appropnate. 

GEOG  320  The  United  States  and  Canada  (3)  The  two  countnes 
as  functioning  geographic  systems  with  important  differences  and 
key  linkages.  An  examination  of  the  cultural,  environmental,  and 
economic  components  and  their  spatial  venation.  Attention  to  the 
role  of  regions  in  national  economies. 

GEOG  321  Maryland  and  Adjacent  Areas  (3)  The  physical 
environment,  natural  resources,  and  population  in  relation  to 
agnculture.  industry,  transport,  and  trade  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  adjacent  areas. 

GEOG  322  Central  America,  the  Caribbean  and  Mexico  (3)  The 

physical  framework,  broad  economic  and  hisioncai  trends,  cultural 
pattems,  and  regional  diversification  of  Mexico.  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies. 

GEOG  323  South  America  (3)  A  survey  of  natural  environment  and 
resources,  economic  development  and  cultural  diversity  of  the 
South  American  countries,  with  emphasis  on  problems  and 
prospects  of  the  countries. 

GEOG  324  Europe  (3)  The  geographical  diversity  of  modern  Europe 
from  landscape  and  regional  perspectives.  The  diverse  features  of 
Europe's  physical  environment  and  resource  base,  and  their 
integration  into  the  demographic,  economic,  social  and  political 
pattems  of  the  continent's  major  geographic  regions. 

GEOG  325  Soviet  Union  (3)  The  Soviet  Union  as  a  functioning 
geographic  system:  its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity,  historical 
development,  resource  base,  and  economic  regions.  The 
contnbutions  of  the  regional  parts  to  the  national  whole. 

GEOG  326  Africa  (3)  A  geography  of  sub-Saharan  Afnca:  physical 
features,  climates,  political  and  cultural  regions.  Population  and 
resource  distnbution.  current  levels  of  economic  and  social  well- 
being,  urbanization  development  policies,  projects  and  constroints, 
and  migration  trends. 

GEOG  327  South  Asia  (3)  Methods  of  regional  analysis  and  area 
studies  applied  to  the  Indian  Subcontinent,  including  India, 
Pakistan.  Bangladesh.  Sn  Lanka  and  adjacent  nations.  Locational 
significance  of  the  natural  environment,  historical  and  cross- 
cultural  processes,  languages  and  religion,  the  economy  and 
government,  population,  archaeology,  urbanization  and 
development. 

GEOG  328  Topics  In  Regional  Geography  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in  regional  geography. 

GEOG  331  Southeast  Asia  (3)  Spatial  organization  and 
development  in  and  among  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand,  Vietnam.  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  adjacent 
countries.  Locational  significance  of  the  natural  environment, 
historical  and  cross-cultural  processes,  economic  and 
modernization  trends,  social  conflicts  and  future  development 
prospects. 

GEOG  340  Qeomorphology  (3)  Survey  of  landform  types  and  role 
of  processes  in  their  generation.  Frequency  of  occurrence  and 
implications  for  land  utilization.  Emphasis  on  coastal,  fluvial,  and 
glacial  tandforms  in  different  environmental  settings,  Landform 
r^ions  of  Maryland. 

GEOG  345  Climatology  (3)  The  geographic  aspects  of  climate  with 
emphasis  on  energy-moisture  budgets,  steady-state  and  non 
steady-state  climatology,  and  climatic  variations  at  both  macro-and 
micro-scales. 

GEOG  350  The  American  City:  Past  and  Present  (3)  Development 

of  the  American  city  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present.  The  internal  structure  of  contemporary  metropolitan 
areas,  the  spatial  arrangement  of  residential,  commercial,  and 
other  activities.  Washington.  D.C.  and  Baltimore  examples. 

GEOG  370  Principles  of  Cartography  (3)  Lecture  and  laboratory 
learning  each  week.  Techniques  and  problems  of  compilation. 


symbolizotion,  design  and  construction  of  special  purpose  maps. 
Emphasis  on  the  methods  of  improving  n\ap  design  based  on  the 
organization  of  map  components  and  the  proper  selection  of 
symbols. 

GEOG  372  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Principles  of  remote  sensing  in 
relation  to  photographic,  thermal  infra-red  and  radar  imaging. 
Methods  of  obtaining  quantitative  information  from  remotely- 
sonsod  images.  Interpretation  of  remotely-sensed  images 
emphasizing  the  study  of  spatial  and  environmental  relationships. 

GEOG  373  Computer  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  370  or 
CMSC  110  or  permission  of  department.  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
computers  to  produce  maps,  with  emphasis  on  software  packages 
and  algonthms  used  to  produce  thematic  maps.  Mathematical  and 
perceptual  problems  of  maps  produced  on  line  printers,  line 
plotters,  and  display  screens. 

GEOG  360  Local  Reld  Course  (3)  Training  in  geographic  field 
methods  and  techniques.  Field  observation  of  land  use  in  selected 
rural  and  urban  areas  in  Maryland  and  adjacent  areas. 

GEOG  384  Intemship  In  Ge<«raphy  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  305; 
and  GEOG  310:  and  permission  of  department.  Corequisite:  GEOG 
385.  Supervised  field  training  to  provide  career  experience. 
Introduction  to  professional  level  activities,  demands, 
opportunities.  Placement  at  a  public  agency,  non-profit 
organization,  or  pnvate  Ami.  Participation  requires  application  to 
the  internship  advisor  in  preceding  semester. 

GEOG  365  Intemship  Research  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG 
305;  and  GEOG  310;  and  permission  of  department.  Corequisite: 
GEOG  384.  Seminar  conducted  on  campus.  Research  paper 
related  to  the  student's  intemship. 

GEOG  396  Honors  Research  (3)  Student  development  of  a 
potential  resean:h  topic  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor, 
culminating  in  a  written  and  oral  presentation  of  a  research 
proposal. 

GEOG  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  398.  Second 
course  in  departmental  honors  sequence.  Student  research  under 
the  auspices  of  a  faculty  advisor,  culminating  in  a  research  paper 
to  be  defended  orally  before  the  geography  honors  committee. 

GEOG  410  Colonial  North  America  (3)  The  changing  geography  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  Emphasis  on  areal  variations,  and  changes  in  the 
settlements  and  economies  of  Indian  and  colonial  populations. 
Areal  specialization,  and  the  changing  patterns  of  agriculture, 
industry,  trade  and  transportation.  Population  growth,  composition 
and  intenor  expansion.  Regionalization. 

GEOG  411  19th  Century  North  America  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
changing  geography  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  from  1800  to  the 
1920's.  The  settlement,  expansion  and  socioeconomic 
development  of  the  U.  S..  and  comparisons  with  the  Canadian 
experience.  Immigration,  economic  activities,  industnalization, 
transportation  and  urbanization. 

GEOG  414  Historical  Geography  of  the  HUpanIc  World  (3)  The 

social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  geography  of  the  countries 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  Latin  America  in  the  past  with 
concentration  on  specific  time  periods  of  special  significance  in 
the  development  of  these  c 


GEOG  416  Overseas  European  Colonization  and  the  Third  World 

(3)  The  impact  of  European  overseas  expansion  on  Afnca.  Asia 
and  Australasia  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
Settlement  patterns  and  territorial  organizatitS.  Cultural  and 
demographic  change.  Economic  organization  of  space. 

GEOG  420  Cultural  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  201,  or 
GEOG  202,  or  ANTH  101.  or  ANTH  102.  or  permission  of 
department.  Impact  of  the  human  race  through  ideas  and 
technology  on  the  evolution  of  geographic  landscapes.  Major 
themes  in  the  relationships  between  cultures  and  environments. 


GEOG  421  Cultural  Ecology  (3)  Basic  issues  concerning  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  perspective  of  the 
geographer.  Basic  components  of  selected  behavioral  and  natural 
systems,  their  evolution  and  adaptation,  and  survival  strat^ies. 

GEOG  422  Population  Geography  (3)  The  spatial  characteristics 
of  population  distribution  and  growth,  migration,  fertility  and 
mortali^  from  a  global  perspective.  Basic  population-environmental 
relationships;  carrying  capacity,  density,  relationships  to  national 
development 

GEOG  423  Political  Geography  (3)  Geographical  factors  in  the 
national  power  and  international  relations:  an  analysis  of  the  role 
of  "geopolitics"  and  'geostrategy.'  with  special  reference  to  the 
current  world  scene. 

GEOG  430  Location  Theory  and  Spatial  Analysis  (3)  Theones  and 
procedures  for  determining  the  optimal  location  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  public  facilities.  Techniques  to  evaluate  location 
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decisions.  Tho  provision  of  services  within  regions  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Emerging  trends. 

GEOO  433  Transportation  Networks  (3)  Description  and  modeling 
of  spatial  components  of  transportation  systems.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  analyzing  transportation  networks,  including  nodes, 
links,  routes,  flows  and  regions.  Examples  drawn  from  different 
transportation  nodes. 

QEOa  434  Agricultural  and  Rural  Dsvelopment  (3)  Spatial 
oiganiration  of  agricultural  resources;  major  types  of  agricultural 
activities  in  the  world  and  their  relationship  to  geographic 
conditions.  Problems  of  conservation. 

QEOO  436  luuet  In  Urban  Transportation  (3)  Spatial  patterns  of 
personal  travel,  movement  of  goods,  and  public  transit  services  In 
cities.  Transportation  and  land  use.  Public  policy  Issues; 
transportation  access,  energy  use,  and  neighbortiood  disnjption. 
Methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  travel  demand  surveys. 

QEOQ  440  ProMM  Qeomorphology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  340  or 
GEOL  340  or  permission  of  department.  A  quantitative 
Investigation  of  the  fundamental  geomorphic  processes  shaping 
modem  landscapes,  with  emphasis  on  coastal,  fluvial,  and  glacial 
processes.  Field.  Instrumentation  and  laboratory  analyses. 

QEOQ  441  Qaomorphologlcal  Environments  {3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  201  or  GEOL  100  or  permission  of  department.  Analysis  of 
regional  geomorphic  environments;  arctic,  alpine,  coastal,  desert. 
Fluvial  and  glacial  landscape  Impacts.  Discussion  of  historical 
environments. 

GEOG  442  Urban  Climates  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  345  or  GEOG 
347  or  METO  301  or  permission  of  department.  Effects  of  cities 
on  their  climatic  environment.  Radiant  energy  budgets,  urban  heat 
islands,  precipitation  pattems  and  effects  of  the  urban  climate  on 
human  activities. 

GEOG  446  Applied  Climatology  {3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  345  or 
permission  of  department.  Components  of  earth's  radiation 
balance  and  energy  budgets:  radiation,  soil  heat  flux  and  the 
evaporation  process.  Measurement  and  estimation  techniques. 
Practical  applications  of  microciimatological  theory  and 
techniques. 

QEOG  448  Field  and  Laboratory  Techniques  In  Environmental 
Science  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  201  or  GEOL  100  or  AGRO  105 
or  ENCE  221  or  pemiission  of  department.  Lecture  and  laboratory 
learning  each  weel*.  A  variable  credit  course  that  introduces  field 
and  laboratory  analyses  m  environmental  science.  Individual 
learning  contracts  are  developed  with  instructor. 

GEOG  450  The  Contemporary  City  (3)  The  contemporary  urban 
system:  towns,  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  and  their  role  as 
concentrations  of  social  and  economic  actrvity.  Patterns  of  land- 
use:  residential,  employment,  commercial  activity,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation.  Explanatory  and  descriptive  models. 
International  comparisons. 

GEOG  454  Washington,  D.C.:  Past  and  Present  (3)  Development 
of  the  Washington,  D,C.  area  from  its  origin  as  the  Federal  Capital 
to  Its  role  as  a  major  metropolitan  area.  The  geographic  setting, 
the  L'Enfant  Plan  and  its  modification,  the  federal  government 
role,  residential  and  commercial  structure.  The  growth  of 
Washington's  suburbs. 

GEOG  456  The  Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan  Areas  (3)  A 

socio-spatial  approach  to  human  interaction  with  the  urban 
environment;  ways  [ieople  perceive,  define,  behave  in.  and 
stnjcture  their  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  Spatial  patterns  of 
social  activities  as  formed  by  the  distribution  and  interaction  of 
people  and  social  institutions. 

QEOQ  457  HUtorlcal  Geography  of  North  American  Cities  (3)  The 

urbanization  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  prior  to  1920.  The 
evolution  of  the  uiban  system  across  each  country  and  the  spatial 
distribution  of  activities  within  cities.  The  process  of 
Industrialization  and  the  concurrent  structuring  of  residential 
patterns  among  ethnic  groups. 

QEOQ  462  Water  Resources  Policy  and  Planning  (3)  Critical 
concepts  in  U.S.  water  resources  management  with  emphasis  on 
Federal  fresh  and  surface  water  policy.  Examination  of  water 
resources  planning  models,  focusing  on  demand  projections, 
prediction  of  water  supply,  and' economic  and  environmental 
project  evaluation. 

QEOQ  463  Geographic  Aspects  of  Pollution  (3)  Impact  of  human 
activities  on  the  environment  and  resulting  pollution  problems. 
Characteristics  and  spatial  aspects  of  air.  water,  and  land 
resource  problems.  Federal  legislation  and  planning  techniques  to 
reduce  pollution. 

GEOG  464  Energy  Resources  and  Planning  (3)  Regional 

distribution  of  energy  resources  and  consumption  m  the  U.S.  Past 
and  present  patterns  of  energy  use.  Assessment  of  the  potential 
of  conservation,  and  nuclear,  fossil  and  renewable  energy 
resources  with  an  emphasis  on  spatial  impact  of  energy  policy 
decisions. 


QEOQ  467  Energy  Resources  and  the  Environment  (3)  Effects  of 
energy  resource  utillzauon  on  the  physical  environment  Including 
land  use,  air  and  water  quality,  and  solid  waste  generation.  Recent 
laws  and  policies  designed  to  reduce  environmental  impacts. 
Physical  consequences  of  alternative  energy  technologies. 

QEOQ  470  Development  of  Cartographic  Technology  (3)  impacts 
of  technological  Improvements  in  land  surveying  and  maps 
production  of  graphic  and  spatial  images.  The  formation, 
expansion  and  diffusion  of  geographic  information.  Study  of 
cartographic  imagery  as  a  changing  form  of  communication. 

QEOQ  471  Cartographic  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  370. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  learning  each  week.  Map  making  and 
modem  methods  of  production  and  reproduction.  OrgflnlzatJon  of 
artwork  for  multicolor  or  series  map  production  Including 
pnDduction  planning  and  quality  control. 

QEOG  476  Principles  of  Map  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  370. 
The  principles  of  designing  maps  for  publication  in  print  media. 
Including  books  and  atlases.  The  selection  of  symbols,  colors, 
lettering,  map  projections,  and  map  content.  Constraints  and 
problems  in  the  classification  and  representation  of  map  data. 

QEOG  478  Problems  In  Cartography  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credit 
hours  in  cartography  or  pemiission  of  department  Repeatable  to  € 
credits  if  content  differs.  Special  topics  In  cartography  for 
advanced  students.  Topics  can  Include  problems  of  cartographic 
management;  special  use  maps;  automated  map  production;  map 
pattern  perception;  tabular  information  from  maps;  map 
projections,  transformations,  and  new  technologies. 

GEOG  460  Advanced  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG  372 
or  Introductory  remote  sensing  course  in  another  department. 
Project-oriented  approach  to  specific  applications  of  remote 
sensing.  Use  of  numerical,  digital  data  and  pictoral  images  from 
aircraft  and  space  vehicles.  Image  display  and  enhancement. 
Applications  in  resources  management  and  environmental  studies. 


GEOG  481  Advanced  Computer  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG 
373  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced  concepts  in 
automated  cartography.  Computerized  map  projections  and 
displays.  Computer-assisted  map  design  and  symbolizatlon. 

GEOG  482  Geographic  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  373  or  pemiission  of  department  The  construction  and  use 
of  computer-based  information  systems.  The  collection. 
manipulation  and  automated  display  of  geographical  data. 
Applications  in  areas  such  as  resource  management,  political 
districting,  ten^ain  analysis,  and  community  planning. 


GEOG  483  Survey  of  Computer  Facilities  for  Geography  and 
Urban  Studies  (1)  The  PRIME  computer  system.  Graphics 
terminals,  digitizers,  plotters.  File  creation  and  use  (PRIMOS), 
software  for  statistical  analysis  (MINITAB).  relational  data  base 
management  system  (INFO),  digitizing  (DIGSRF2).  contour  mapping 
(SURFACE  II),  mapping  of  census  data  {CHOROMAP}.  symbol 
mapping  (GIMMS).  Other  computer  facilities  on  campus, 

GEOG  484  Blogeography  (3)  The  principles  of  blogeography, 
including  the  existing  geographical  distributions  of  living  organisms 
from  the  local  to  global  scale,  the  processes  responsible  for  these 
pattems,  and  possible  future  changes  in  distributions  as  a  result 
of  global  changes. 

QEOQ  498  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Restricted  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students  with  credit  for  at  least  24  hours  in 
geography  and  to  graduate  students.  Any  exceptions  should  have 
approval  of  department  Repeatable  to  6i.credlts  if  content  differs. 
Independent  study  under  individual  guidance. 

GEOL  —  Gftology 

GEOL  100  Physical  Geology  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  101.  A  general  survey  of  the 
rocks  and  minerals  composing  the  earth,  its  surface  features  and 
the  agents  that  form  them,  and  the  dynamic  forces  of  plate 
tectonics. 

GEOL  102  Historical  Geology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  103 
or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL  107  or  pemiission  of  department  Earth's 
history  as  revealed  through  the  principles  of  stratigraphy  and  the 
processes  of  physical  geology.  Emphasis  on  formations  and 
geologic  development  of  the  North  American  continent. 

QEOL  103  Water,  Earth,  and  Humans  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or 
GEOL  107.  Focuses  on  the  role  of  water  as  a  geologic  agent  and  a 
natural  resource, The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  water. 
the  distribution  of  water  both  near  the  surface  and  at  depth,  and 
the  role  played  by  water  In  such  processes  as  landscape 
development,  ore  deposit  formation,  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  are  emphasized.  In  addition,  the  relationship  between 
humans  and  the  water  cycle  with  particular  reference  to  water 
supply,  water  quality  and  water  power  Is  explored. 


QEOL  106  Geology  of  Maryland  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL 
107,  An  exploration  of  the  basic  principles  of  physical  geology  by 
using  the  state  of  Maryland  as  a  laboratory.  Major  rock  types, 
evolution  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  erosion,  transport  and 
deposition  of  the  Coastal  Plain  sedinwnls,  major  river  systems  of 
Maryland,  water  use  in  rural,  suburban  and  urban  areas  and  the 
mining  history  In  Maryland  will  be  covered.  Course  will  Include 
approximately  five  half-day  field  trips. 

QEOL  107  Natural  Hazards  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL  107. 
A  lab-based  course  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  affects  of 
physical  Earth  processes  on  human  activity.  Concentration  will  be 
more  on  the  dramatic  geologic  events  Including  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  large  mass  movements.  Tsunamis  and  bolide  impacts. 

QEOL  110  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  (1)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequlslte:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  101. 
The  basic  materials  and  tools  of  physical  geology  stressing 
famlllahzation  with  rocks  and  minerals  and  the  use  of  maps  In 
geologic  Interpretations. 

QEOL  120  Environmental  Geology  (3)  A  review  of  geologic  factors 
underlying  many  environmental  problems  and  the  interactions 
between  population  and  physical  environment:  geologic  hazards, 
land-use  planning,  conservation,  mineral  resources,  waste 
disposal,  land  reclamation  and  the  geologic  aspects  of  health  and 
disease.  The  course  Is  aimed  at  lower  division  students  In 
education  and  liberal  arts,  and  should  be  useful  to  any  student 
concerned  with  geologic  perspectives  of  environmental  problems. 

GEOL  123  Causes  and  Implications  of  Global  Change  (3)  Also 
offered  as  BOTN  123.  GEOG  123,  and  METO  123.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BOTN  123.  GEOG  123,  GEOL 
123.  or  METO  123.  This  course  offers  a  unique  experience  in 
Integrating  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological  sciences 
with  geographical,  economic,  sociological  and  political  knowledge 
skills  toward  a  better  understanding  of  global  change.  Review  of 
environmental  science  relating  to  weather  and  climate  change, 
acid  precipitation,  ozone  holes,  global  warming,  and  impacts  on 
biology,  ^riculture.  and  human  behavior.  Study  of  the  natural, 
long-term  vanability  of  the  global  environment  and  what  influence 
mankind  may  have  in  perturbing  it  from  its  natural  evolution. 
Concepts  of  how  physical,  biological,  and  human  behaviorial 
systems  interact,  and  the  repercussions  which  may  follow  from 
human  endeavors.  The  manner  m  which  to  appn^ach  decision  and 
policy  making  related  to  issues  of  global  change. 

QEOL  210  Gems  and  Gemstones  (3)  A  survey  of  the  origin, 
occurrences,  properties,  fashioning,  and  treatments  of  natural  and 
synthetic  materials,  with  emphasis  on  diamonds  and  colored 
stones. 

GEOL  212  Planetary  Geol(%y  (3)  An  examination  of  the  geological 
and  geochemical  processes  at  worV  in  the  solar  system  from  the 
perspectives  supplied  by  space  age  exploration  of  the  planets  and 
other  solar  system  bodies. 

GEOL  301  Evolution  In  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite:  a  college-level 
physical  or  biological  science  course  with  laboratory.  An  analysis  of 
data,  assumptions  and  logical  structure  of  seafloor  spreading  and 
continental  dnft,  biological  evolution  and  the  geological  record,  the 
concept  of  geologic  time,  catastrophism  In  geology,  and 
"creationist  geology." 

QEOL  322  Mineralogy  (4)  TTiree  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or 
GEOL  107  or  GEOL  110.  Basic  mineralogy  for  geology  majors.  The 
principles  of  morphologic  crystallography,  crystal  chemistry,  and 
determinative  mineralogy. 

QEOL  331  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  102.  A 
systematic  review  of  the  morphology,  classification, 
interrelationships  and  geologic  significance  of  all  the  commonly 
fossilized  Invertebrate  phyla. 

QEOL  340  Qeomorphology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  TWo  Saturday  field  trips  Prerequisite: 
GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL  107  or  GEOL  110.  Analysis  of 
landforms.  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  geological  processes  that 
have  operated  during  the  late  Cenozolc.  Constructional  and 
eroslonal  landforms  related  to  physical  systems  operating  on 
geologic  structures  thnaugh  time. 

QEOL  341  Structural  Qeology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  102  or 
pemnisslon  of  department  Deformation  of  the  earth's  crust;  stress 
and  strain;  mechanical  behavior  of  rocks;  odgin  and  significance  of 
structural  features.  Construction  of  geologic  maps  and  cross 
sections;  stereographic  and  orthographic  representation  of 
structures. 
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QEOL  342  S«<lbn*ntatlon  and  Stratigraphy  (4)  Throo  houra  of 
tocturo  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  weoK.  Prerequisito:  GEOl 
322  Of  permission  of  department.  Description,  oriein  and 
distrt)ution  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Mandatory  field 
tnp. 

QEOL  37S  Qanaral  Oevanofraphy  (3)  Formerly  GEOL  475. 
Introduction  to  the  processes  shaping  the  manno  environment. 
The  goological  and  biologKal  processes  contrtouting  significantly 
to  the  geological  record  and  the  environment. 

QEOL  S»3  Tachnlcal  Wrltlns  for  OeosctantlsU  (3)  Proroquisitos: 
ENGL  101  and  completion  of  any  two  of  the  following  and 
concurrent  registration  in  the  third:  GEOL  341.  GEOL  331  and 
GEOL  322.  For  GEOL  minore  only.  Planning,  writing  and  presenting 
a  plan  for  rosoarch  in  tno  gt'oscioncos, 

OEOL  394  RMMrch  Problama  In  Oaology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOL 
393.  Investigobon  of  a  specific  laboratory,  library  or  field  problem. 
Wrmen  and  oral  presentation  of  the  study. 

QEOL  410  tnduatrtal  Rocks  and  Mbi«fala  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOL 
322.  The  ongin;  occurn?nce:  minoralogy:  extraction  and  treatment 
technology;  production  and  doposit-evaluation  of  rocks  and 
minerals  used  to  the  construction,  ceramic,  chemical  and  allied 
industries.  Restricted  to  non-fuels,  non-metallic,  non-gem 
nriatenals.  Reld  trips  to  industrial  locations  are  required. 

QEOL  423  Optical  MInaralogy  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  pot  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  322.  The  optical 
behavior  of  crystals  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  application  of 
the  potrographic  microscope. 

QEOL  432  Blostratlgraphy  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  331.  Principles  of 
biostratigraphy,  paieoecology  and  pateogeology.  Laboratory  study 
emphasizes  significant  index  fossils. 

QEOL  434  Micro  paleontology  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  331.  A  systematic  review  of  the 
morphology,  classification,  ecology  and  geologic  ranges  of 
important  microfossil  groups,  particularly  ostracodes  and 
fbraminlfera. 

QEOL  443  Petrology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  322.  Corequisrte:  GEOL  423.  Study  of 
Igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks:  petrcgenesis;  distributions; 
chemical  and  mmeralogical  relations;  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  descnptions:  geologic  significance. 

GEOL  445  Principles  of  Geochemistry  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHEM 
103:  and  GEOL  322.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  pnnciples  of 
geochemistry  including  geothermometry.  geobarometry. 
geochfonology  and  the  genesis  of  natural  inorganic  materials. 

QEOL  446  Qeophyslcs  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  142.  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
theories  and  principles  of  geophysics  stressing  such  important 
applications  as  rock  magnetism,  gravity  anomolies,  crustal  strain 
and  earthquakes,  and  surveying. 

GEOL  448  Introduction  to  Solid-Earth   Geophysics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL  107. 
Nature  and  description  of  the  solid  earth  as  revealed  by 
seismology;  magnetic  and  gravity  field  studies;  and  geothermal 
methods.  Development  of  plate  tectonic  theory.  Earthquake 
predictions  efforts:  mantle  thermal  convection:  fluid  motion  in 
Earth's  core;  space-related  method  for  direct  detection  of  plate 
motion  (GPS.  VLBL.  and  SLR), 

GEOL  451  Groundwater  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOL  100  or 
GEOL  103  or  GEOL  105  or  GEOL  107.  For  geology  majors  only  or 
permission  of  department  Junior  standing.  An  introduction  to  the 
basic  geologic  parameters  associated  with  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
Problems  in  the  accumulation,  distribution  and  movement  of 
groundwater  will  be  analyzed. 

GEOL  462  Watershed  and  Wetland  Hydrology  (3)  Recommended; 
introductory  geology.  56  semester  hours.  Junior  standing.  Physical 
processes  by  which  water  moves  in  watershed  and  wetland 
systems.  Topics  include:  precipitation,  infiltration,  flow  in  the 
unsaturated  zone,  streamflow  generation  processes,  and 
gnaundwater  flow. 

QEOL  463  Economic  Geology  (3)  Two  laboratories  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  GEOL  322.  A  study  of  the  geology  of  metallic  ore 
deposits  stressing  ore-forming  processes,  configuration  of 
important  ore  bodies,  and  familiarization  with  characteristic  ore 
mineral  suites. 

GEOL  456  Engineering  Geology  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  341.  A  study  of  the 
geological  problems  associated  with  the  location  of  tunnels, 
bridges,  dams  and  nuclear  reactors,  slope  control,  and  natural 
hazards. 


QEOL  462  Qeoleglcal  Remote  Seniing  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
lAoratorios  per  wook.  Proroquisito:  GEOL  341  and  GEOL  342.  An 
introduction  to  geological  romoto  sensing  including  applications  of 
aonal  photographic  inlorprotation  to  problems  in  regional  geokigy. 
onglnoonng  geology,  structural  geology,  and  stratigraphy.  Rims, 
niter»,  and  chtana  usod  in  selecting  Imagery  are  also  discussed. 
Laboratory  exercises  include  moasuroments  of  geologic 
parameters  and  compilation  and  transference  of  data  to  base 
mops. 

QEOL  471  Qeochemlcal  Methods  of  Analysis  (3)  Pforoquislte: 
CHEM  103  and  CHEM  113.  Principles  and  application  of 
goochemical  analysis  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  geological 
problems.  X-ray  and  optical  spectroscopy.  X-ray  diffraction,  atomic 
absorption,  electron  microprobo  ond  electron  microscopy. 

QEOL  472  Tectonics  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOL  341.  Selected 
tectonic  elements  of  organic  bolts  through  out  the  world  viewed  In 
the  framework  of  plate  toctomcs  and  sea  floor  spreading. 

QEOL  489  Special  Topics  (3)  Corequisito:  GEOL  393.  Senior 
standing.  For  GEOL  majors  only.  Recent  advances  in  geology. 

QEOL  490  Geology  Field  Camp  (6)  Proroqulsite:  GEOL  390  or 
equivalent.  Three-weok  intense  field  geology  course  taught  off 
campus  dunng  the  summer.  Students  describe  and  compile  maps 
of  formations  and  structures  from  outcrops,  subsurface,  and 
remotely  sensed  data.  Special  fees  required. 

GEOL  499  Special  Problems  In  Geology  (1-3)  Prerequisites;  GEOL 
102;  and  GEOL  110  or  equivalent;  and  permission  of  department. 
Intensive  study  of  a  special  geologic  subject  or  technique  selected 
after  consultation  with  instructor.  Intended  to  provide  training  or 
instruction  not  available  in  other  courses  which  will  aid  the 
student's  development  in  his  or  her  field  of  major  interest. 

GERM  —  German 

GERM  101  Elementary  Gennan  I  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratoiy  and 

four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Formerly  GERM  111. 
Introduction  to  basic  stnjctures  and  pronunciation  by  emphasis  on 
the  four  skills;  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Readings 
concern  the  current  life-style  and  civilization  of  the  German- 
speaking  wortd. 

GERM  102  Elementary  German  II  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratory  and 

four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GERM 
101  or  equivalent.  Fomierly  GERM  112.  A  continuation  of  GERM 

101.  completing  the  introduction  of  basic  structures  and 
continuing  the  involvement  with  the  civilization  of  the  German- 
speaking  world. 

GERM  103  Review  of  Elementary  German  (4)  One  hour  of 
laboratory  and  four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  assignment  either  by  placement  examination  or  by 
the  undergraduate  director  (Germanic  Section).  Designed 
specifically  for  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  GERM  101  but 
are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  take  GERM  102.  GERM  103  covers 
the  coursework  to  the  completion  of  GERM  102  in  one  semester. 

GERM  148  Gennanlc  Languages  -  Elementary  I  (3)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  Basic  instruction  in  a  Germanic 
language  other  than  German;  Yiddish  and  Swedish  are  offered 
regularly.  Danish.  Netherlandic,  and  Norwegian  when  demand  is 
sufficient  Subtitle  will  reflect  the  language.  May  be  repeated  in  a 
different  language. 

GERM  149  Gennanlc  Languages  -  ElemenUry  M  (3)  Prerequisite: 

GERM  148  in  the  same  language.  Continuation  of  GERM  148.  May 
be  repeated  in  a  different  language.  Subtitle  will  reflect  the 
language. 

GERM  201  Intermediate  Gemtan  I  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratory  and 
four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite;  GERM 

102.  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of  vocabulary,  idioms, 
conversational  fluency,  and  compositional  skills.  Readings  stress 
the  current  life-style  and  civilization  of  the  German-speaking  world. 

GERM  202  Intemwdlate  Gennan  II  (4)  Four  hours  of  lecture  and 
one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GERM  201.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  GERM  211.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  GERM  202  or  GERM  211  or 
GERM  104.  Formerly  GERM  211.  Continuation  of  GERM  201. 
Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of  of  vocabulary,  idioms, 
conversational  fluency  and  compositional  skills.  Readings  stress 
the  current  life-style  and  civilization  of  the  German-speaking  wortd. 

GERM  220  Introduction  to  Gemtan  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  202.  Reading  and  discussion  of  major  authors  with 
emphasis  on  contemporary  German  literature.  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German. 

GERM  248  Germanic  Languages  Intermediate  - 1  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  149  m  the  same  language.  Intermediate  instruction  in  a 
Germanic  language  other  than  German.  May  be  repeated  in  a 
different  language.  Subtitle  will  reflect  the  language. 


QERM  249  Germanic  Language*  •  Intermediate  II  (3) 
Proroquisito:  GERM  248  in  the  same  language.  Continuation  of 
Gorman  248.  May  bo  repeated  m  a  different  language.  Subtitle  will 
reftoctthe  language. 

QERM  280  German-American  Cultural  Contrast  (3)  A  study  of 
Germ  an- American  culture  in  contemporary  literature, 

QERM  281  Women  In  Gennan  Ltterctura  and  Society  (3)  A  study 
of  changing  literary  images  and  social  rok»s  of  women  from  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 

QERM  282  Germanic  Mythology  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  pagan  Germanic  peoples.  Comparison  of 
Germanic  myths  with  those  of  other  Indo-European  peoples.  The 
conversion  of  the  Germanla  to  Chhstlanity  and  the  preservation  of 
pagan  beliefs  in  superstition  and  literature. 

QERM  285  Oemivi  Fibn  aid  Ltterature  (3)  A  visual  approach  to 
Gennon  literature  through  a  study  of  the  historical,  cultural,  and 
literary  significance  of  German  films.  Representative  examples 
from  the  golden  age  of  German  silent  films  to  the  new  Gorman 


GERM  301  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  202  or  equivalent.  Practice  in  contemporary  spoken  and 
written  German.  Systematic  review  of  grammar,  and  exercise  in 
composition.  Emphasis  on  cultural  contrasts, 

GERM  302  Conversation  and  Composition  11  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  301  or  equivalent  Continuation  of  GERM  301. 

GERM  321  HIghllghU  of  German  Literature  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  220  or  equivalent.  Selected  mastenworks  from  different 
periods  of  Gennan  literature;  middle  ages,  reformation,  baroque, 
18th  century,  classicism.  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 

GERM  322  Highlights  of  Gennan  Ltterature  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  220  or  equivalent.  Selected  masterworks  from  different 
periods  of  German  literature:  romanticism.  Biedermeier.  Junges 
Deutschland.  realism,  naturalism  and  its  counter  currents, 
expressionism  to  the  present.  Readings  and  instruction  in  Gernwn. 

GERM  339  Gennan  Ltterature  In  Translation  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  movements,  genres  or  other 
special  topics  in  German  literature.  Readings  and  instruction  in 
English.  May  not  be  counted  in  the  fulfillment  of  German  major 
requirements  in  Gemnan  literature. 

GERM  349  Gennanlc  Uteraturee  In  Translation  (3)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  Study  of  an  important  author,  period  or 
theme  in  a  Germanic  literature  other  than  German:  Yiddish. 
Nethertandic  or  Scandinar^ian.  Readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

GERM  368  Scandinavian  CMItzatlon  (3)  Repeat^le  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Literary,  artistic  and  historic  traditions,  folklore  and 
superstition,  customs  and  life-style  shared  by  Scandinavian 
nations.  Readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

GERM  369  Scandinavian  Ltterature  In  Translation  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Study  of  a  major  Scandinavian 
author,  genre,  period  or  theme.  Readings  and  instruction  in 
English. 

GERM  371  Ancient  Indie  Culture  and  Civilization  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  Ancient  India;  the 
religion,  literature,  arts,  ethics  and  law  of  the  vedic  period,  younger 
Hinduism,  and  Buddhism.  Reconstruction  of  each  periods  lifestyle 
with  emphasis  on  the  histonc  development  of  the  pnnciples  which 
ruled  everyday  activities.  Instruc&on  and  readings  in  English. 

GERM  372  Ancient  Celtic  Culture  and  Civilization  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Ancient  Celts;  the 
religion,  arts,  ethics  and  law  of  the  continental  and  island  Celts. 
Focus  on  the  Ulster  and  Fenian  cycles  in  Ireland;  Taliesih,  Aneirin 
and  the  Mablnogion  in  Wales.  ReconstnjcOon  of  the  lifestyle  of  the 
period.  Instruction  and  readings  in  English. 

GERM  381  Oennan  Civilization  I  (3)  A  survey  of  the  literary. 
educational  and  artistic  traditions,  great  men  and  women,  customs 
and  general  culture  of  the  German-speaking  world  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  All  readings  and 
instnjction  are  in  English. 

GERM  362  Gennan  Civilization  II  (3)  A  continuatk>n  of  GERM  361 
covering  the  development  of  German.  Austrian  and  Swiss 
civilizations  from  the  middle  of  the  leth  century  to  the  present.  All 
readings  and  instruction  are  m  English. 

GERM  363  Viking  Culture  and  Civilization  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  lifestyle  of  northern  Europe  in  the  9th  to  11th  centuries. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

GERM  384  Gennanlc  Chlvalric  Culture  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
lifestyle  of  northern  Europe  in  the  12th  to  14th  centuries. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English. 
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GERM  389  Topics  In  Germanic  Culture  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  in  the  cuttures  of  the  German. 
Germanic.  Indo-European  peoples  and  of  their  culturaKy  related 
non-(r>do-European  neighbofs.  In  English. 

GERM  397  Honora  Readlnf  (Independent  Study)  (3)  Supervised 
reading  to  be  taken  nomiaily  only  by  students  admrtted  into  honors 
program. 

GERM  401  Advanced  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  302 
or  equivalent.  Development  of  fluency  in  spoken  German. 

Discussion  of  contemporafy  issues. 

GERM  403  Advanced  Composmon  (3)  Prerequtsrte:  GERM  302  or 
equivalent.  Advanced  instruaron  in  writing  skills. 

GERM  405  Styllstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  302  or  equivalent 
Stylistic  analysis  of  oral  and  wntten  German  both  literary  and  non- 
Ifterary.  intensive  study  of  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Dictionary  and 
composition  e 


GERM  411  Gemian  for  International  Business  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  302  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced 
skills  in  German  for  international  business,  including 
understanding  and  wntjng  correspondence,  reports,  graphics,  ads. 
etc.,  according  to  current  German  commen:ia(  s^e. 


GEHM  412  German  for  International  Business  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 

GERM  411  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  department. 
Continuation  of  GERM  411. 

GERM  415  Gennan/Engnsh  Translation  I  (3)  Does  not  fulfill 
m^or  requirements  m  Gemian.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  GERM  101.  GERM  102.  GERM  201.  GERM  202.  GERM 
301  or  GERM  302.  An  intens^e  presentation  of  German  grammar 
limited  exclusfvefy  to  reading  skill:  graded  readings  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Instruction  in  English:  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  arts 
and  humanities  foregn  language  requirement 

GERM  416  Gernian/Engllsh  Translation  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  GERM 
415  or  equivalent.  Written  translation  of  matenals  from  the 
student's  fieW  of  study.  Discussion  of  basic  problems  of  German- 
to-English  translation,  with  examples  from  students'  projects. 
Instruction  in  English.  Cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  arts  and 
humanities  foreign  language  requirement 

GERM  419  Selected  Topics  In  German  Language  Study  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERM  302  and  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

GERM  421  Literature  of  the  Middle  Aflos  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM 
321  and  322  or  permission  of  department.  German  literature  from 
the  8th  through  the  15th  centunes.  Readings  include  old  high 
German  texts:  the  German  heroic,  courtly  and  popular  epic: 
Minnesang.  Meistersang,  the  late  Medieval  epic;  folk  literature  of 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  Read  in  modem  German  translation. 

GERM  422  From  the  Reformation  Through  the  Baroque  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERM  321  and  GERM  322  or  permission  of 
department.  Readings  of  representative  authors  from  the 
reformation  and  the  penod  of  humanism  through  the  baroque  (ca. 
1450-1700).  Readings  an3  instruction  in  Gemian. 

GERM  423  From  Enlightenment  throu^  Stomi  and  Stress  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERM  321  and  GERM  322.  or  permission  of 
department-  Readings  of  representative  authors  from  the 
Enlightenment  (1720-  1785).  the  Age  of  Sentimental  ism  (1740- 
1780).  and  Storm  and  Stress  (1767-1785).  Readings  and 
instructton  tn  German. 

GERM  424  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  321  and  GERM 
322.  or  permission  of  department  Readings  of  representative 
authors  from  the  Age  of  Classicism  (1786-1832).  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German. 

GERM  431  Romanticism  and  Bledemieler  (3)  F^requisite:  GERM 
321  and  GERM  322.  or  permission  of  department  Readmgs  of 
representative  authors  from  the  penods  of  Romanticism  (1798- 
1835)  and  Biedermeier  (1820-1850).  Readings  and  instruction  in 
German. 

GERM  432  JungAS  Deutschland  and  Realism  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  of  department  Readings  of 
representative  authors  from  the  penods  of  Junges  Deutschland 
(1830-1850)  and  Realism  (1850-1890).  Readings  and  instruction 
in  German. 

GERM  433  NaturaRsm  and  Its  Counter  Cunents  (3)  F^erequtstte: 
GERM  321  and  GERM  322.  or  permission  of  department. 
Readings  of  representative  authors  from  ^e  penod  of  naturalism 
and  its  counter  currents  (18SO-1920).  Readings  and  instruction  in 
German. 

GERM  434  Expressionism  to  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  321 
and  GERM  322.  or  permission  of  department.  Readings  of 
representative  authors  from  Expressionism  through  the  penod 
between  the  wars  to  the  contrast  erf  Nazi  and  Exile  Literature  (ca. 
1910-1945).  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 


GERM  435  From  1946  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM 
321  and  GERM  322.  or  permission  of  department  Readings  of 
representative  authors  from  the  'Two  Germanies."  Austna.  and 
Switzerland  in  the  penod  from  the  end  of  Wortd  War  II  to  the 
present  Readmgs  and  instruction  in  Gernian. 

GERM   439  Selected  Topics  In   German   Literature  (3) 

Prerequisites:  (GERM  321  and  GERM  322]  or  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Special 
study  of  an  author,  school,  genre,  or  theme.  Readings  and 
instruction  m  German. 

GERM  449  Selected  Topics  In  Gennanlc  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Study  of  a  linguistic,  literary  or  cultural  topic  in  Yiddish. 
Netherlandic.  or  Scandinavian  studies. 

GERM  461  Readkig  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian  I  (3)  Not 

open  to  students  who  hwe  completed  GERM  148S.  GERM  149S. 
GERM  148D.  GERM  149D.  GERM  148N  or  GERM  149N.  Develops 
reading  facility  in  three  languages  in  one  semester.  Texts  read 
include  Bergman's  Seventh  Seal,  tales  by  H.C.  Andersen,  excerpts 
from  works  by  Ibsen  and  Hamsun,  and  selected  folk  litera&jre.  No 
foreign  language  prerequisite. 

GERM  462  Reading  Swedish,  Dwlsh  and  Norwegian  II  (3)  GERM 

461  or  permission  of  department  Further  development  of  reading 
facility. 

GERM  463  The  Icelandic  Fvnily  Saga  (3)  Analysis  of  the  old 
Norse  saga  as  hi  stenography,  literature,  and  folklore.  Readings 
and  instruction  in  English, 

GERM  472  Introduction  to  Gennanlc  Philology  (3)  Prerequisite; 
GERM  202  or  equivalent  Reconstructed  proto-Germanic  and 
surveys  of  Gothic.  Old  Norse.  Old  English.  Old  Saxon.  The 
development  of  High  German  from  the  Old  High  German  penod 
through  Middle  High  German  to  modern  German;  a  short 
introduction  to  modem  German  dialectology.  InstrucOon  m  English. 

GERM  475  Old  Norse  (3)  The  language  of  the  old  Icelandic  saga. 
the  Eddas  and  Skaldic  poetry.  Reading  of  texts  in  the  onginal; 
hstoncal  development  erf  Old  Norse  and  its  rule  in  the  Gerrr^anic 
language  family.  No  knowledge  of  German  or  a  Scandinavian 
language  required:  instruction  in  English. 

GBtM  476  Sanskrit  I  (3)  Introduction  to  reading  Sansknt  text  in 
Devanagan  scnpt  DescnpOve  and  h  stone /comparative  gramn^ar 
stressing  Indo-Eunspean  ongins  and  companson  wrth  Classical  and 
modem  Eunapean  languages. 

GERM  477  SMSkrlt  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  476.  Continuation 
of  GERM  476.  Completion  of  gramn%atica(  introduction.  Reading  of 
epic,  folklonc.  ar>d  vedk  texts. 

GERM  479  Selected  Topics  In  Germanic  Philology  (3) 

PrerequBtte;  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Selected  topics  such  as  comparative  Germanic 
studies.  Old  Norse  language  or  readings  in  Old  Norse  literature. 
modem  German  dialectology. 

GERM  489  Selected  Topics  In  Area  Studies  for  International 
Business  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  GERM  302  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  department  Recommended:  GERM  411  or  GERM 
412.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  m 
German  area  studies  of  specific  interest  to  international  business 
students. 

GERM  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

GNED  —  General  Education 

GNED  100  The  Anatomy  of  Knowing:  The  University  and  Its 
Currlcutum  (3)  Open  to  students  with  freshman  and  sophomore 
standing.  An  exploration  of  the  ways  of  understanding  the  world 
that  characterize  the  three  large  areas  of  university  study;  the 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  arts  and  humanities, 
studaits  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop,  m  consultation  with 
faculty,  their  personal  plans  for  intellectual  exploration.  Open  to 
students  with  freshman  and  sophomore  standing. 

GNED  189  College  Park  Seminar  (3)  Not  open  to  upperclass 
students  who  have  completed  more  than  27  semester  hours 
(including  current  registration).  Repeatable  to  3  credits  if  content 
differs.  Each  seminar  will  be  taught  by  regular  faculty  and 
compnsed  of  no  more  than  twenty  students.  The  seminars  will 
satisfy  a  Distrfcutjve  Studies  requirement  and  afford  students  an 
intense  introduction  to  undergraduate  education  with  emphasis  on 
analytical  and  critical  thinking. 

GNED  288  Introduction  to  Brttlsh  Culture  (3)  Aspects  of  British 
cufture  they  will  encounter  dunng  their  stay  m  London  for  students 
in  the  Study  in  London  Program.  An  histoncal  introduction  to  the 
development  of  London,  illustrating  the  city's  dominant  role  in 
Bnttsh  life  and  culture.  Studies  of  the  different  communities,  the 
media,  architecture,  the  relationship  between  the  community  and 
the  arts,  environmental  issues,  as  well  as  the  political  and 
commercial  life  of  the  city. 


GNED  300  Perspecthies  on  Nuclear  War  (3)  Nuclear  weapons  are 
an  important  issue  facing  the  world  today.  A  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  the  issue  of  nuclear  war.  drawing  upon  the  resources 
of  many  departments  on  campus  and  organizations  off  campus. 
The  mechanics  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems,  and  the 
biological,  psychological,  medical,  and  meteorological  effects  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  history  of  confrontatation. 
development  of  arms  policies,  and  efforts  at  arms  control. 

GREK  —  Greek 

GREK  101  Elementary  Ancient  Greek  I  (4)  A  student  who  has  had 
two  units  of  Greek  in  high  school  may  register  for  GREK  101  for 
purposes  of  review  but  not  for  credit  Study  of  basic  grammar, 
development  of  reading  facility,  and  introduction  to  Athenian  life 
and  culture  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

GREK  102  Elementary  Ancient  Greek  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  GREK 

101  or  equivalent  Continuing  devekipment  of  t>a5ic  grammar  and 
reading  skills:  study  and  discussion  of  central  aspects  of  Greek 
culture. 

GREK  201  Intennedlate  Ancient  Greek  (4)  Prerequtsrte:  GREK 

102  or  equivalent.  Advancing  t^eyond  the  t>a5ic  skills  developed  in 
GREK  101  and  GREK  102;  review  of  selected  grammatical 
concepts:  continuous  reading  of  passages  from  Greek  literature. 

GREK  301  EurlpMes  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following;  GREK  301  or  GREK  351.  Formerly  GREK  351. 

GREK  352  The  New  Testament  (3) 

GREK  353  Herodotus  (3) 

GREK  402  Greek  Philosophers  (3) 

GREK  403  Greek  Tragedy  (3) 

GREK  406  Greek  Epigraphy  (3) 

GREK  415  Homer  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
Extensive  readings  in  Greek  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with 
special  attention  to  the  features  of  Homeric  style  and  the 
similanties  and  differences  between  the  two  epics. 

GREK  486  Greek  Readings  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  rf  content  differs.  The  rsading 
of  one  or  more  selected  Greek  authors.  Reports. 

GREK  490  Survey  of  Greek  Literature  (3)  Greek  literature, 
including  authors,  genres  and  penods.  The  reading  of  selections 
from  many  of  the  major  authors,  combined  with  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Greek  literature.  Review  of  Greek  grammar. 

GRD(  499  Independent  Study  In  Greek  Langu*^  and  Literature 
(1-3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  rf  content  differs, 

6VPT  —  Government  and  Politics 

GVPT  100  Principles  of  Govemment  and  Pontics  (3)  A  study  of 

the  basic  pnnciples  and  concepts  of  political  science. 

GVPT  170  American  Govemment  (3)  A  comprehensive  study  of 
national  govemment  in  the  United  States-nabonal.  state  and  local. 

GVPT  200  International  Political  Relations  (3)  Prerequsite:  GVPT 
100.  Formerly  GVPT  300.  A  study  of  the  awjor  factors  undertying 
international  relations,  the  methods  of  conducting  foreign 
relations,  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers,  and  the  means 
of  a\'oiding  or  alleviating  mte national  conflicts. 

GVPT  210  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  and  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  170.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
administrative  process  in  the  executive  branch  with  an 
examination  of  the  concepts  and  pnnciples  of  administration  and 
their  relationship  to  public  policy.  The  organizational  structure, 
theory  and  the  behavior  of  participants  in  the  administration  of 
policy. 

GVPT  220  Introduction  to  Political  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVFT  100  or  GVPT  170.  Oevelopnwnt  concepts  and  techniques  of 
the  behavioral  approach  to  political  science  and  other  recent 
developments  in  the  field. 

GVPT  221  Introduction  to  Formal  Theories  of  Political  Behavior 
and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite;  GVFT  170.  An  introduction  to  the 
theones  of  rational  choice  including  theones  of  negotiation  and 
bargaining,  elections  and  voting  in  democracies,  community 
organizing  and  the  contrast  between  the  roles  and  performances 
of  govemment  and  market 

GVPT  231  Law  and  Society  (3)  Prerequsile:  GVFT  170.  A  study  of 
the  basis  of  law  and  its  relationship  with  vanous  contemporary 
institutions  such  as  the  courts,  the  legal  profession,  and  society  at 

large. 
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QVPT  240  Political  MvologlM  (3)  Prorequisito:  GVPT  100.  A 
survey  and  analysis  of  tho  loodmg  idoologies  of  tho  modorn  world, 
including  anarchism,  communism,  socialism,  fascism,  nationalism, 
and  democracy. 

flVPT  260  Introduction  to  Nogotlatlon  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
100.  Recommended:  GVPT  200.  Introduction  to  the  complexities 
of  International  negotiation  and  cross-cultural  decision-makmg. 
Students  will  apply  advanced  computer  technology  in  an  interactive 
simulation  invotving  actual  negotiobons, 

QVPT  260  State  and  Local  Govommont  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
170.  A  Study  of  the  functtoning  and  problems  of  state  and  local 
government  in  the  United  States,  with  illustrations  from  Maryland 
jurisdictions. 

QVPT  270  Introduction  to  PubHc  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
170.  Complex  nature  of  public  policy  making  at  the  national  level 
in  the  United  States,  Policy  making  will  be  described  and  analyzed 
in  terms  of  ma|or  actors,  relationships,  and  charocteristtcs. 

QVPT  272  TTm  Polltlcft  of  Rom  Relations  In  ttia  United  Statu  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  170.  Political  dimension  of  historical  and 
contemporary  racial  ck)avage  in  tho  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  post  World  War  II  penod. 

QVPT  273  introduction  to  Environmental  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  170.  A  comprehensive  ovetviow  of  environmental  problems. 
institutions,  policies,  practices,  and  remedies  found  in  present-day 
world  society,  with  special  emphasis  on  environmental  matters  as 
objects  of  Amencan  public  policy,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

QVPT  280  Comparative  Politics   and   Governments  (3) 

Prerequisite;  GVPT  100.  An  introduction  to  the  comparath'e  study 
of  polftics  and  governance,  including  the  analytical  frameworks  for 
studies  of  politics  and  governmental  institutions  and  a  survey  of 
the  major  types  of  European  regimes. 

GVPT  282  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Third  World  (3) 
Prerequisite;  GVPT  100.  A  study  of  the  governmental  institutions. 
processes  and  problems,  and  the  socio-economic  environment 
which  are  common  to  the  great  maionty  of  the  third  world  states  of 
Africa.  The  Middle  East.  Asia,  and  Latin  America;  and  in  which 
internal  politics  dwelop. 

QVPT  306  Global  Ecopolltlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  200. 
Consideration  of  global  problems  such  as  the  growth  controversy, 
agncuttural  productivity,  pollution,  resource  depletion,  the  energy 
cnsis.  and  the  general  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  the 
world  ecological,  socio-economic,  and  political  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  such  matters  as  objects  of  public  policy. 

GVPT  321  Intermediate  Fomial  Theories  of  Political  Behavior  and 

Pontics  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  221  or  permission  of  department. 
Analysis  of  the  theory  of  games,  social  choice,  voting  and  such 
notions  of  social  welfare  as  distrtoutive  justice  and  liberty. 

GVPT  340  Vw  Study  of  Political  Philosophy:  Ancient  and  Modem 

(3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  100.  Examines  some  of  the  salient 
continuities  and  breaks  between  the  ancient  and  modern  traditions 
in  Western  political  philosophy. 


GVPT  391  Honors  Seminar  In  Comparative  Govommont  and 
International  Relations  (3)  Proroquisito:  admission  to  honors 
program.  Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion  contoring  on 
the  major  materials  of  histoncat  and  contemporary  relevance  in  the 
fields  of  comparative  government  and  mtemational  relations. 

GVPT  392  Honors  Seminar  m  Public  Law  and  Polttlcal  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  honors  program.  Directed  reeding, 
reporting  and  discussion  centering  on  tho  major  materials  of 
histoncal  and  contemporary  relevance  in  tho  flolds  of  public  law 
and  political  thoory. 

QVPT  393  Honors  Seminar  In  Public  Policy,  Political  Behavior, 
and  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  honors  program. 
Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion  centcnng  on  tho  mqor 
matenals  of  histoncal  and  contemporary  relevance  in  the  fields  of 
public  policy  and  political  behavior. 

GVPT  396  Introduction  to  Honors  Research  (3)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  and  permission  of  GVPT  Honors  Program.  A  required 
course  for  all  honors  students  designed  to  emphasize  library, 
research,  nwthodology.  and  writing  skills  in  political  science  and 
political  philosophy.  A  wntten  proposal,  bibliography  and  research 
design  for  an  honors  paper  required  of  all  students  as  a  final 
project 

GVPT  397  Honors  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  396  and 
admission  to  GVPT  honors  program.  Individual  reading  and 
research.  Preparation  of  an  onginal  paper. 

GVPT  399  Seminar  In  Government  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  200-level  GVPT  course.  Reading,  research,  discussion, 
analysis,  and  writing  in  the  area  of  politics.  Both  substantive 
issues  and  methodological  approaches  will  be  considered. 
Pnmanly  for  government  and  politics  undergraduate  majors. 

GVPT  401  Problems  of  World  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  200. 
A  study  of  governmental  problems  of  international  scope,  such  as 
causes  of  war.  problems  of  neutrality,  and  propaganda  Students 
are  required  to  report  on  readings  from  current  literature. 

GVPT  402  international  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  200.  A  study 
of  the  basic  character,  general  principles  and  specific  rules  of 
international  law.  with  emphasis  on  recent  and  contemporary 
trends  in  the  field  and  its  relation  to  other  aspects  of  international 
affairs. 

GVPT  403  Law,  Morality  and  War  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  200.  An 
exploration  of  fundamental  moral  and  l^al  issues  conceming  war. 

GVPT  405  Defense  Policy  and  Arms  Control  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  200.  Contemporary  issues  of  military  strategy  and 
international  security  are  covered,  including:  nuclear  war, 
conventional  (limited)  war.  guerrilla  insurgency,  arms  control. 
disarmament,  moderation  of  war.  defense  policy  processes,  and 
defense  e 


GVPT  407  Intematlonal  Political  Economy  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
200.  Introduces  the  field  of  international  political  economy,  wtiich 
analyzes  the  ways  in  which  economic  and  political  changes 
produce  both  economic  and  political  reactions. 


problems  of  distdbutivo  and  social  justice,  community  orgflniztng. 
rosponsivo  public  policy,  institutional  dosign,  alliance  ar>d  coalition 
fornr\atton,  etc.  Some  of  the  topics  will  invoke  research  projects. 

QVPT  426  Public  Opinion  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  220.  An 
examination  of  pOblic  opinion  and  rts  effect  on  political  sction.  with 
emphasis  on  opinion  formation  and  measurement,  propaganda 
and  pressure  groups. 

QVPT  427  Polttlcal  Sociology  (3)  Preroquisito:  GVPT  220.  A  study 
of  the  societal  aspects  of  political  Irfe  including  selected  aspects 
of  tho  sociology  of  group  formation  and  group  dynamics,  political 
association,  community  integration  and  political  behavior. 

QVPT  426  Topics  tn  Formal  Thoortes  of  Political  Behavior  and 
Pontics  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  221  or  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  valuation  of  theones 
of  political  behavior  such  as  gan>e.  social  choice  and  voting  theory, 
and  their  applications  to  problems  of  distribution  and  soicai 
justice,  community  organizing,  responsive  public  policy, 
institutional  design,  and  alliance  and  coalition  formation. 

QVPT  429  ProUams  In  Polttlcal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequtsfte:  GVPt 
220.  The  problem  approach  to  political  behavior  with  emphasis  on 
theoretical  and  empirical  studies  on  selected  aspects  of  the 
political  process. 

GVPT  431  Introduction  to  Constttutlonal  Law  (3)  PrerequlsKe: 

GVPT  231.  A  systematic  inquiry  into  the  general  principles  of  the 
Amencan  constitutional  system,  with  special  reference  to  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  in  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  federal 
constitution. 

GVPT  432  Civil  RIghU  and  the  Constitution  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  231.  A  study  of  civil  nghts  in  the  Amencan  constitutional 
context,  emphasizing  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  expression, 
minority  discnmination,  and  the  nghts  of  defendants. 

GVPT  433  Tho  Judicial  Process  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  231.  An 
examination  of  judicial  organization  in  the  United  States  at  all 
levels  of  government,  with  some  emphasis  on  legal  reasoning, 
legal  resean:h  and  court  procedures. 

GVPT  434  Race  Relations  and  PuMk  Law  (3)  Prerequisrte:  GVPT 
231.  A  political  and  legal  examination  of  the  constitutionally 
protected  rights  affecting  racial  minorities  and  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  federal  courts,  congress,  and  the  executive  to  define, 
protect  and  extend  these  nghts. 

GVPT  436  Tho  Ufial  Status  of  Women  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 

231.  An  examination  of  judicial  interpretation  and  application  of 
common,  statutory,  and  constitutional  law  as  these  affect  the 
status  of  women  in  Amencan  society. 

GVPT  441  History  of  Polttlcal  TTioory:  Ancient  and  Modlaval  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  100.  A  survey  of  the  pnncipal  political  theories 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  wnters  before  Machiavelli. 

GVPT  442  History  of  Polttlcal  Theory— Medieval  to  Recent  (3) 

Prerequisite;  GVPT  100.  A  survey  of  the  pnncipal  theories  set  forth 
in  the  works  of  wnters  from  Machtavelli  to  Nietzsche. 


QVPT  341  Polttlcal  Moraltty  and  Polttlcal  Action  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  100.  The  ethical  problems  implicit  in  public  actions  by 
individuals,  groups,  and  government.  Selected  topics  in 
contemporary  political  theory  such  as  distribution,  participation, 

and  equality. 

GVPT  376  Applied  Field  Research  In  Govemnwnt  and  Pontics  (6) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  170.  Corequisite:  GVPT  377.  Students  m  this 
course  participate  as  interns  in  an  agency  of  government  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  political  organization.  Assignments  are 
arranged  to  pnDvide  students  with  insights  into  both  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  politics.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the  host 
agency  and  an  academic  adviser,  students  conduct  a  major 
research  project  of  mutual  interest  to  the  student  and  his  or  her 
host  agency  in  the  field  of  government  and  politics. 

GVPT  377  Seminar  For  Academic  Interns  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
170.  Corequisite:  GVPT  376.  The  application  of  major  concepts  of 
political  science  to  the  realities  of  the  political  process.  Readings 
and  discussion  attempt  to  relate  the  experiences  of  the  academic 
interns  to  appropnate  literature  on  the  subject  of  political  decision- 
n^aking. 

QVPT  366  Topical  Invofitlfiattons  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  one  200-level 
GVPT  course.  Repeatfible  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Independent  research  and  writing  on  selected  topics  in 
govemment  and  politics. 

GVPT  390  Honors  Seminar  In  American  Govemment  and  PuUlc 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  honors  program. 
Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion  on  the  major  matenals 
of  histoncal  and  contemporary  relevance  in  the  fields  of  Amencan 
government  and  public  administration. 


GVPT  411  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
210.  A  survey  of  public  personnel  administration,  including  the 
development  of  merit  civil  service,  the  personnel  agency, 
classification,  recruitment,  examination  techniques,  promotion, 
service  ratings,  training,  discipline,  employee  relations,  and 
retirement. 

GVPT  412  Public  Flnaiclal  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
210.  A  survey  of  governmental  financial  procedures,  including 
processes  of  current  and  capital  budgeting,  the  administration  of 
public  borrowing,  the  techniques  of  public  purchasing,  and  the 
machinery  of  control  thn^ugh  pre-audrt  and  post-audit 

GVPT  414  Administrative  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  210.  A  study 
of  the  discretion  exercised  by  administrative  agencies,  including 
analysis  of  their  functions,  their  powers  over  persons  and  property, 
their  procedures,  and  Judical  sanctions  and  controls. 

GVPT  422  Quantitative  Polttlcal  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
220.  Introduction  to  quantitative  methods  of  data  analysis, 
including  selected  statistical  methods,  block  analysis,  content 
analysis,  and  scale  construction. 

GVPT  423  Elections  and  Electoral  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  220.  An  examination  of  vanous  topics  relating  to  elections: 
the  focus  includes  the  legal  stnjcture  under  which  elections  are 
conducted,  the  selection  and  nomination  process,  the  conduct  of 
election  campaigns,  and  patterns  of  political  participation  and 
voting  choice  in  different  types  of  elections. 

GVPT  424  Topics  In  Fonnal  Theories  of  Polttlcal  Behavior  and 

Polttlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  221  or  permission  of  department. 
The  focus  of  this  course  will  vary  both  by  its  theoretical  core  and 
Its  applications.  The  theones  are  likely  to  be  those  of  games. 
social  choice,  and  voting.  The  applications  will  usually  be  to 


QVPT  443  Contemporary  Polttlcal  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite;  GVPT 
100.  A  survey  of  the  pnncipal  political  theones  and  ideologies  set 
forth  in  the  works  of  writers  from  Kari  Mara  to  the  present. 

GVPT  444  American  Polttlcal  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  100 
or  GVPT  170.  A  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of  American 
political  concepts  from  the  Colonial  penod  to  the  present. 

GVPT  445  Marxism  and  Postmarxism  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT  100. 
The  study  of  Mantist  thought  and  an  assessment  of  the  crttical 
transformations  and  reassessments  of  the  thooty  and  practice  of 
Manusm. 

QVPT  446  Psychoanalysis  and  Pontics  (3)  Prerequisites:  GVPT 
100  and  GVPT  340.  Psychological  sources  of  individual  and  group 
behwior  as  applied  to  political  phenomenon  such  as  voting,  war. 
revolution,  and  genocide. 

GVPT  447  Islamic  Polttlcal  Philosophy  (3)  The  writings  of  one  of 
several  authors  from  the  nse  of  Islamic  philosophy  until  today  are 
examined  in  order  to  see  how  they  understand  the  conflicting 
claims  of  revelations  and  unaided  human  reason  about  the  best 
regime,  justice,  and  human  virtue. 

GVPT  448  Non^estam  Polttlcal  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  GVPT 
100:  permission  of  department  required  for  repeat.  Examination  of 
works  by  major  authors  and  general  themes  of  political  thought 
originating  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Afnca.  This  is  not  a  survey 
of  all  non-westem  political  thought,  but  a  couise  to  be  limited  by 
the  professor  with  each  offenng. 

GVPT  450  Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy  Formation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  200.  The  opportunity  to  learn  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  foreign  policy  decision-making  and  to  apply  this 
knowledge  in  a  simulation  of  a  'real  world*  negotiation  arena. 
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«VPT  451  Fomlen  PoUcy  vf  tlw  U.SXR-  (3)  Pnrequislle:  WPT 

280  or  GVFT  282.  A  sxueff  df  the  devetopment  of  the  ftwogn  potcy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  wrth  attention  paid  to  the  forces  and 
corwlitions  that  make  for  contmuAies  and  changes  from  Tsanst 
policies, 

6VPT  453  Recwit  Cast  Asian  Pvtdes  (3)  Pwr&fms/KB:  Q/PT  260 
or  GVFT  262.  The  bdcKground  arvd  imerpretabon  at  recent  poMcaf 
o'ents  m  East  A^ia  ana  ther  irAuerKe  on  wortd  pou&cs. 

€VPr  4S4  Cantwiyrafy  AMcv  PaKks  (3)  Prerequsite:  GVFT 
280  or  GVFT  282.  A  suncy  Of  conlBmparary  development  m  the 
vitemational  poMKS  of  Afnca  «vith  specai  empnasis  on  the  rote  of 
an  emeiging  AAica  w\  wortd  affaus. 

6VPT  455  C«HMi»eiary  MIMto  EMtan  P««cs  (3)  PramiusKe: 
GVFT  280  or  GVPT  262.  A  sunef  of  oontemporary  <ievetopmeRt  m 
the  intematwnef  pol(t>c:%  of  the  HMdte  Cast  wth  specel  empliase 
on  the  rote  of  emer^ng  Middle  East  natkns  inwortd  ^fans. 

fiVPT  457  AffWflcaa  Fwalpi  ftaWlwii  (3)  Prereguisfte:  GVPT 
200.  The  principles  and  machinery  of  the  corKluct  of  Amertcan 
fofc^  relations,  with  emphasis  on  the  Depertmerfe  of  Slate  and 
Defense,  and  an  analysts  of  the  n^or  foreign  pdtcies  of  the 
UnAed  States. 

GVPT  460  Problems  In  State  ani  L»cal  fiovaranwnt  (3) 

ftcreousAe:  GVPT  260.  A  study  of  the  structure,  procedures  artd 
pobcies  of  state  and  locai  gwemments  nvith  special  emphasis  on 
the  state  feveJ  artd  on  irtetgcwefTMnental  retabonsh^s.  and  with 
•usdabons  from  Maiytand  gpwemmental  anangments. 

eVPT  4«1  MatfoptKw  Cwwa—iwrt  (3)  Preie<*wsf&:  GVPT  260. 
An  exammatton  of  administreKtve  problems  retadng  to  pubbc 
services.  plannir>g  and  coordination  in  a  metiDpolttan  emironmenL 

«VPT  462  Urban  Petttles  (3)  Prerequisrte:  GVPT  260.  Uit>an 
political  process  and  institutions  considered  in  the  light  of 
chan&ng  soctad  and  ecorvomic  condibons. 

6VPT  473  tagilfwa  aB4  LaetslaOM  (3)  Prereouisfte:  GVFT 

170.  A  detaled  survey  of  laMmftung  and  the  le^slalrve  process. 
emphasmrig  the  U.S.  Congress  ar>d  its  memt>ers. 

6VPT  474  Palttlcal  Parties  (3)  Prere{|uisite:  GVPT  170.  A 
descriptn'e  and  analytical  examination  of  American  political 
parties,  nominations,  eteclions.  and  pollical  leabeislHp. 

GVPT  475  The  Pratltoney  antf  the  Exacatlva  Braach  (3) 

PrereQi«site:  GVFT  170.  An  exarranabor  of  the  U.S.  presKlency  in 
historic^  and  contemporary  perspective:  nomnabon  and  electorai 
politKS  and  the  president's  place  rn  potcy-making.  admtfvstration. 

arvd  pubbc  oprnior . 

GVPT  476  The  Bislness  Govemmant  Ralatlsnshlp  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVFT  270.  Examines  the  structures,  pfocess.  and 
outcomes  of  busmess  and  government  and  the  politics  and 
products  of  ther  cooperati^e-adire«sarial  relabonship  m  the  United 
States.  The  design  integrates  irtlerest  group  and  adrranstrath« 
politxs  and  the  public  pobcy  pRKess. 

GVPT  479  PMhIanw  af  Anwrtcan  PiMk  PaSey  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GYPT  170.  The  bacHground  arwl  iiterpretacion  of  various  factors 
vrfwch  ^fect  the  formation  and  ekecuiion  of  American  pubbc  paiicy. 

GVPT  480  CamparatWa  PoObcal  Systems  (3)  Prerequefte:  GVFT 

280  or  GVFT  282.  A  study.  a*ong  funcbonal  fcnes.  rf  major  pottical 
institutions,  such  as  legislatures,  eiecutives.  courts, 
bureauccacies.  pubbc  otganoabons.  and  poutical  parties. 

fiWPT  401  a ■iiMil  m4  ttmMtUmmi  af  tt»  SavM  Unton 

(3)  fteffiquisite:  GVPT  280  or  GVPT  28Z  A  stwty  of  the  adoption 

of  the  communist  philosophy  by  the  Soviet  Union,  of  its 
governmental  stnjcture  and  of  the  adnwHStration  of  government 
policy  in  the  Soi^  Union. 

GVPT  482  Gsvarnmant  antf  PsIWcs  ef  Latin  Amarica  (3) 

PrereQuisrte:  GVPT  260  ex  GVFT  282-  A  comparaGt-e  study  cif  the 
go>-emmental  systems  ana  political  processes  of  the  Latin 
Amencan  countries. 

GVPT  464  Getammawt  and  Pettlcs  af  AMca  (3)  Prerequisite: 
O/PT  280  or  GVPT  282.  A  comparatme  study  of  the  auwuMiMHJ 
systems  and  polrtKal  processes  of  the  Afncan  countries,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prbbierrts  of  nabonbuUmg  in  emergent 

countnes. 

GVPT  465  Gsvammant  anri  PollUcs  ef  the  MWrila  East  (3} 
ftereotaste:  GVFT  280  or  GVFT  262.  A  comperabve  stuo^  of  the 
governmental  systems  and  poltbcai  processes  of  the  MMWIe 
Eastern  countries,  with  special  emphass  on  the  problems  of 
naborv^xiikCng  in  emeigent  cot#itnes. 

GVPT  466  CMnMrsthra  Ststftas  In  Eara^aa  PaMles  (3) 

Prereqasite:  GVPT  280  or  GVFT  282.  Comparatire  studies  m  the 
forms  cf  gmemance.  potibcal  processes,  and  public  polioes  n 
Eumpean  countries. 


GVPT  492  Tba  CamMrathra  Poinics  tf  Raca  Rslatlens  (3) 
PrereQuisCe:  GVPT  280  or  GVPT  282,  impact  of  government  and 
poMKS  on  race  retabons  m  wanoito  parts  erf  the  vortd.  The  onpttt. 
problems,  and  manifestations  of  such  racial  policies  as 
segregation.  apartheMl.  vHBgraioa  ass«T«Ux>n.  pannersiMp.  and 
nonraoaksm  irfl  be  analyzed. 

HEBR  — HcteMT 

HEBR  lU  Etamaatary  H«bra»  I  (6)  Sii  hours  of 
dBctissionABciiation  per  weeli.  Modem  tsiaefe  HebrsN.  Emphasis 
on  conver&abOTL  Study  of  mgustc  structuie  and  development  of 
aufko^mgual.  unbng  and  readfig  itxUtf. 

HEBR  112  ElamanUry  Habraw  II  (6)  5a  hours  of 
discussion/recttaoon  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HEBR  111  or 
eotf^atent  Contr<uabon  of  HEBR  lU. 

HEBR  211  Intarmadlata  Habraw  i  (6)  S»  hours  of 
discussion/recrtabon  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HEBR  112  or 
equwalenL  Study  of  bngustK  stnictufe.  father  deweiopment  of 
audNMmguat.  roodwg,  wribng.  a>d  speatang  sMls.  ReadKig  of 
texts  and  newspapers  designed  to  gnpe  some  krKnrtedge  of 
Hebrew  bfe.  thou^  and  culture. 

HEBR  212  latorBMdlata  Habraw  II  (6)  Sii  hours  of 
discusston/recitabon  per  week-  Prerequisite:  HEBR  211  or 
permission  of  depaRmenL  Coiimiatnn  of  HEBR  211. 

HSR  223  TiM  llilina  BMs:  Naraftlfa  (3)  Selected  raadmgs 
from  narratne  sectrans  of  the  Hebrew  Btile  stressing  the  new 
tterary  approaches  to  the  Mbbcal  Kxl  m  En^sh:  no  knoaledge  of 
Hetireii  requred. 

HBR  224  Tlia  llHiia  BMa:  Paotir  mtt  HMtiifc  (3)  Reacircs 
of  poebcand  prophetic  selections  from  the  Hebrew  Bfeie.  Analyse 
of  da'ioes  and  thear  ittetoncal  effect  Comparson  of  tiiibcai  poer> 
with  other  poetry  of  the  ancient  near  east,  in  Engltsb:  ' : 
krawle^ee  of  Hebrew  reqttfed. 

HEBR  231  JaaWi  Utaratofa  ki  Ti— lidwi  (3)  Oclcctiona  fr:~ 
the  Btoie.  Talmud.  meAevd.  aid  modem 
basis  and  diversity  of  Jeweh  thm^iL 


i  (3)  RepeataftHe  tc  6 


credfts  if  content  dMeis. 


HEBR  313  C— rafsaUw  and  CwapsitJaa  1  (3)  Prere^eice: 
HEBR  212  or  equivalent.  A  practical  language  course 
recommended  for  dt  students  conbnuing  irth  Hebrew.  Review  of 
grammar  arvd  conposibon.  Selected  reaOngs.  Ord  and  written 


HEBR  314  CawFanadea  aad  CwiysaMia  U  (3)  Praequisite: 
HEBR  313  or  equivalent.  A  practical  language  course 
recommended  for  aN  students  corXinuvig  Mth  Hebrew.  Rniew  of 
granunar  and  compos^ion.  Selected  reaAngs.  Oral  and  wriccen 


HEBR  322  IsiaaR  Utentan  la  TraaaMtaa  (3)  A  study  of  the 
ma|or  works  of  tsiaeii  fiction  and  poeby  wfadi  esplone  aspecs  of 
the  society  and  culture  of  mo<lem  Israel  and  its  European 
t>K)iground:  war  and  peace,  the  individual  and  the  communis. 
tratSbon  and  modern^,  generabond  coiAcL 

HEBR  333  llitiia  OwWiaUaa  (ii  EvcMi)  (3)  Trends  m  the 
cuRuraL  sooal  and  Hecaiy  history  of  the  Jews  ftom  thev  eeriest 
sipenences  as  a  people  unci  Maccdiean  tvnes.  Readmgs  and 
mslTuction  m  Er0ish. 

HEBR  361  Advaaead  Caavarsatlaa  aad  Canpasttlsa  |3 
Prerequisite:  HEBR  314  or  permission  of  departrre" 
Concentrated  practke  m  spolen  and  Mitten  HebreM . 

HSR  382  Raa*BB  ki  Hataiaw  Na«BMPbB  ■i'  Mrta41cali  (3 

Prerequisite:  HEBR  314  or  pemussion  of  departn-^rt.  Cu^e" 
events,  editorials,  theatrical  reports.  Do»  re^-iaKS.  and  sC^oars 
atbdes.  CoTKluctBd  m  Hebrew. 

HBR  401  latia#actlia  ta  ClMslcd  HMwsw  i    .-        -      . 
BMe  and  other  rtaissgal  texts  in  ongma  - 
classical  grammar  and  vocabulary,  a- : 


HEBR  431  Iftaiaa  Hataaw  Utarau  f 

or  e>Q'J^ate^t  Seteded  reaiSings  '-. 
writers  of  the  20lh  cenbay  sucti  c.i 
Shopman  aad  Agnoa  descrtMr.| 
Oiaspons  and  in  ttie  taDd  of  biaa' 


HEBR  4321 

HEBR  314  or  t 
reflected  in  the  wrtines  of  Ag'' ' 
Amichai.  and  otheis.  Tnanine  i- 
pe«iO(fecats  deefeng  wAli  cwreM  Ke-B' ' 


HEBR  434  iawWi  Utsratata  In  tha  Sacand  Tampli  Partad  (3) 
The  cowse  w«  examine  the  Orverse  types  of  Jewoh  Wsratwe 
wfitnn  bebnen  500  BCE  and  100  C€.  inckiOed  wtf  be  leaK  fton 
the  BMe.  ApocrypHai  Paoadop^rapha.  and  Dead  Saa  Scmts. 
Emphastt  wi  be  placed  on  the  genres,  forms  of  mvesson,  and 
the  mrld  vmvs  reflected  vi  these  wTtmgs.  ki  En^Bh. 

HEBR  446  Raeawtractlac  tha  CMRcatlaa  af  Aadaat 
HaaapoCaala  (3)  Prerequisito:  one  come  m  prenodam  MstDiy  or 
non-western  literature.  History  and  catture  of  Aacleat 
Mesopocanvi^  as  lucunstruLtod  firom  the  aRiiealaQr<  lanBH0B  aad 
tetts  of  the  leeoru 

HEBR  441  Stasias  ta  Claastcal  Habtav  aad  Epiftrapky  (3) 

PieiaqwsCe:  tCBR  212  or  eqiaratent.  Lstgustx  peoAaribes  of 
ClassKal  Hebrew  fnm  fteaucal  ep^aptoc  reoont»  to  Vie  Dead 
Sea  ScfOGs.  Appfcabon  of  the  mediDd  of  Woray  form  iiMii—  to 
eptc  poecy  and  Thania^nng  son^.  ailtic  fonwrtae.  tastoncJ 

annals  and  narrach'ss. 

HQR  442  Classical  HabMw  Utoratam  (3)  Piefe«asite:  t^» 
212  or  itnowtedge  of  Ctasscal  Hebrew.  Readnes  *  (>»  Hehiew 
talof  the  BiHeand  relalBd  teas.  Em0»ss  on  the  issaas  aad 
meOwdolQQf  of  modem  titifcal  schoiafslm. 

HEBR  461  lasaaa  ta  Jiatah  EOiles  m4  Law  (3)  PnreowsAa: 
course  in  phitosopby  or  course  in  Jewtsh  stwSiea  (osclwdtac 

Hebrew  languaea)  or  pcnwaaion  of  deperenenL  Also  offered  as 
»«.  433.  CredK  ««  be  panted  for  only  one  of  the  foGowin^  NOR 
451  or  PHIL  433.  Philosophical  and  meta-tegal  questions 
concemine  the  n^jre  cf  Jew^^  ^w  syS  ^  relaCBn  to  moceii^. 


HEBR  i-2  Pea:--^ 


MEBR  45S  S»e<.a  To 


i3}  PrereousJte:  tVBR 
::.:::-.  'eadings  m 


^  r=  6  c-EOts  •■ 


HESP  —  Heartig  vid  Speech  SclariOM 

HE5P  120  LnVM.ct^or  to  Lr£sisties  (3)  An  irtroducOon  tt  the 

sc  e-*':  5:-r.  :'  -£t.  a     ^i.^e  - --  ';:-s  on  the  basic 

concepts  of  phoootog.    -■-■l^  :  agT-tatics.  with 

sut»sequent  attetit.;-        ■  :'  imgjistjc 


HESP  262  hitfadactc 

IntioductMn  to  phO'^r 
producbon  and  recept : 

ICSP  360  totradaeCor 
HESP  202-  At  crtroOv:-. : 
iavestigatio''  :' 


ICV  366  Anatwrry  arM  nrysi«4»o  «f  tha  S#aacA  tascnanism 
(3)  fteiequ6f.e  -ES=  2:2  VatD--.  ;%-s:  :&  arc^.-^c^,  zf 
speech  mec!'3r  :  - 


H£5P  311  ■ 
Syjte^    3 


ant  Phy»*»tafy  *l  the  AaAsry 

_     r-c  perpnerai 
£1-2  ^fiects  of 

'.  or  chrontc 


^»-£.i^  D*<fl-c»-i*r:  r  ChMian  (3) 


HESP  402   S;e^: 


fi£Sf  *ii  ,r.u**-c:  -;  - 
mESP  305.  An  intr:  : 
perceptaaf  phonebcs  : 
ciSTent  models  of  spe^: - 

HESP  464  Spaacb  PaChstsg)  < 

it C'Ogj'.  assessiT«nt  ar<o  tT^ers:^ 
>:--ar:e  a^  fkienqr  <taonlers  ' 


£SP  406  Speech  PMhilip  ■  (3)  Pkt&i  . 
£i>^  3C5.  Sitfvey  of  the  dysantvias  and  ac^ « 


HESP  407  Baaaaafnitataal'ilTi  (3)  PiuLgaibtei  hCSP 311. 

:         Et  ^  (tf  heamg  nchidng  the  piqisics  of  sowd.  aattay 

:  ^1  of  per^hanl  and  certral  awhtoiy  nenwaa  syslBOL 


HIST    175 


psychophysical  procedures  used  in  moasuremont  of  auditory 
sensation  and  porcopbon  and  topics  in  psychological  acoustics. 

ICSP  411  Intrvducttwi  to  Audtotogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  HE5P  311. 
An  introduction  to  tho  field  of  audiology.  Evaluation  and 
ren^odlation  of  the  hoanng-handicapped. 

HEtP  417  Prinelplat  and  Mathoda  In  Spaach-Languaga 
Pathalagy  vd  Audiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  HESP  402.  HE5P  411 
The  pnnciples  undertying  the  treatment  of  speech,  language  and 
hearing  disorders  in  chiidron  and  adults. 

IC5P  419  Cimical  Praettoa  In  3paacMjHigua«a  Pathetogy  and 
Audiology  (3)  Preroquatte:  HESP  417.  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 
Supor\'isod  oC)ser\'ation  with  some  direct  participatior>  in  clinical 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  articulation,  fluency, 
child  and  adult  language:  evaluation  and  habtlitation/rehabllltation 
of  hearing  impaired  children  and  adutts. 


HESP  43S  Samlnar:  Spoclal  la 
Education  (1-3) 


)  In  Early  Childhood  Spoclal 


HESP  4M  Samlnaf  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in 
numan  communication  and  its  disorders. 

HESP  499  Indapandant  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content  dlfTers.  A  directed 
study  of  selected  topics  pertaining  to  human  communication  and 
Its  disorders. 

HIST  —  History 

HIST  106  Amarlcan  Jawlsh  Expoftonce  (3)  History  of  ttie  Jews  in 
America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the 
waves  of  migration  from  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe:  the 
changing  nature  of  the  American  Jewish  community  and  its 
partlcl|>atlon  In  American  social,  economic  and  political  life. 

HBT  110  The  Anclant  World  (3)  Formerly  HIST  130.  Interpretation 
of  select  literature  and  art  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  with 
a  vtew  to  flluminating  the  antecedents  of  modern  culture;  religJor> 
and  myth  in  the  ancient  near  East;  Greek  philosophical.  scientiTic. 
and  literary  invention:  and  the  Roman  tradition  in  politics  and 
administration. 

HIST  111  The  Medieval  World  (3)  Formerly  HIST  131.  The 
development  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  the  role  of  religious 
values  in  shaping  new  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions: 
medieval  literature,  art  and  architecture. 

WST  112  Th«  RlM  of  ttw  West:  1500  -  1789  (3)  formehy  HIST 
132.  History  of  early  modern  Europe.  Development  of  the  national 
consciousness  of  European  peoples.  Evolution  of  state  power  and 
bureaucracy,  economic  instrtutions.  art.  literature,  science  and 
religion. 

HUT  113  Mod«m  Europe:  1789  -  PrMant  (3)  Formerly  HIST  133. 
Evolution  of  modem  nation  states.  Industrial-economic  structure 
and  demography.  Emergence  of  modem  secular  society. 

HIST  120  Ulamtc  Civilization  (3)  Formerly  HIST  280.  Islamic 
civilizatjon.  The  maior  institution  of  Islam.  Pre-tstamic  Arabia,  nse 
of  Muhamnnad.  basic  tenets  of  islam.  Islamic  religious  taw,  and 
sectarian  developments. 

MST  122  African  CMRzatton  (3)  Fomierry  HIST  290.  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  era. 
Neolithic  cMtizations.  major  migrations,  political  and  commercial 
developments  in  pre-colonial  Africa. 

HIST  126  Jewish  Civilization  (3)  Formerly  HIST  105.  Jewish 
history,  culture,  arvd  society  from  Biblical  times  to  the  present, 

WST  166  History  of  ttw  United  States  to  1865  (3)  The  United 
States  from  colonial  times  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
Establishment  and  deveJopment  of  American  instrtutions. 

MST  187  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1S65  (3)  The  United 
States  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  Economic, 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  developments.  Rise  of  industry 
and  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

HIST  170  The  Humanities  I  (3)  Formerly  HIST  144.  Cultural 
development  of  westem  civilization  from  pre-histonc  times  to  the 
Renaissance.  Influences  on  the  common  cultural  heritage  of 
westem  civilization. 

MST  171  The  Humanities  II  (3)  Formerly  HIST  145  and  HIST  252. 
Cultural  development  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
Influences  on  the  common  cultural  heritage  of  modem  westem 
civilization. 

MST  174  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science  (3)  Formerly  HIST 
200.  Major  issues  in  the  developnwnt  of  modem  science.  Specific 
examples  of  discoveries  and  theories  from  the  viewpoint  of 
theories  of  historical  change,  philosophies  of  science,  and 
interaction  of  science  with  philosophy. 


HIST  175  Science  and  Technology  m  Westem  CMrizstlofl  (3) 

Formerly  HIST  201.  Key  periods  of  change  in  science  and 
technology:  the  causes  and  effects  of  these  changes  beginning 
with  prehistory  and  ending  with  the  current  century. 

HIST  176  Modem  Business  HUtory  (3)  Formerly  HIST  115. 
Evolution  of  tho  nwdorn  business  system  In  Europe  and  America. 
Modern  corporations  and  banks  and  their  relations  with 
govommont  and  tho  rest  at  society. 

HIST  176  Biography  In  History  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 

content  differs.  Detailed  investigations  In  the  irves.  times,  and 
woTKs  of  important  and  visible  figures  in  world  history.  Concem  for 
both  the  theory  of  the  individual  in  history  and  close  examination 
of  the  single  person.  Course  content  changes  semester  to 
semester. 

HIST  160  The  Chinese  World  (3)  An  introduction  to  China,  both 
traditional  and  modem.  The  vanous  aspects  of  Chinese  culture, 
including  the  language,  family,  history,  art.  and  agriculture. 

HIST  210  Women  In  America  to  1660  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
economic,  famify  and  political  roles  of  colonial,  slave,  immigrant 
and  frontier  women  in  America  from  pre-lndustrial  colonial  penod 
through  the  early  stages  of  nineteenth  century  industnalization  and 
urbanization, 

HIST  211  Women  In  Amerka  Since  1860  (3)  An  examination  of 
women's  changing  roles  in  working  class  and  middle  class 
families,  the  effects  of  industrialization  on  women's  economic 
activities  and  status,  and  women's  involvement  in  political  and 
social  stmggles  including  those  for  wonwn's  rights,  btrth  control, 
and  civil  nghts. 

HIST  212  Women  In  Westem  Europe,  1750^resent  (3)  An 

analysis  of  the  economic,  family,  and  political  roles  of  European 
women  from  1750  to  the  present.  The  effects  of  industrialization 
on  woiTien's  worl<  and  status,  the  demographic  parameters  of 
women's  lives,  and  women's  participation  in  political  events  from 
market  riots  to  suffrage  str\jggies. 

HIST  214  Pre-honors  Colloquium  In  Early  American  History  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Selected  reading  in  Early 
American  history  wrth  emphasis  on  independent  discussion  and 
wnting.  May  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  exempt  from  American 
history  by  AP  credit 

HIST  219  Special  Topics  In  History  (3) 

HIST  224  Modem  Mllltwy  History,  1494-1615  (3)  Survey  of  the 
military  history  of  Europe  through  an  examination  of  the  economic, 
financial,  strategic,  tactical,  and  technological  aspects  of  the 
development  of  military  institutions  and  warfare  from  the  dynastic 
wars  of  the  Valois  and  Habsburgs  to  the  national  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire. 

HIST  225  Modem  Military  History.  1815Present  (3)  The  military 
history  of  Europe  through  an  examination  of  the  economic, 
financial,  strategic,  tactical,  and  technological  aspects  of  the 
development  of  military  institutions  and  warfare  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  m  1815  to  the  present. 

HIST  234  History  of  Britain  to  1485  (3)  Bntish  history  from 
Roman  times  to  the  15th  century.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  Scandanavian 
and  Norman  invasions;  the  coming  of  Christianity:  Magna  Carta, 
the  development  of  Parliament,  legal  instrtubons  and  the  Common 
Law:  the  decline  of  medieval  kingship. 

HIST  235  History  of  Brttaln  1461  to  1714  (3)  British  history  from 
the  War  of  the  Roses  to  the  Hanovenan  succession:  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  society  and  politics;  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  in 
England,  Henry  VIII  through  Elizabeth;  17th  century  crises  and 
revolutions:  intellectual  and  cultural  changes;  the  beginnings  of 
empire:  the  achievement  of  political  and  intellectual  onder. 

HIST  236  History  of  Britain  1668  to  Present  (3)  British  history 
from  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present.  The 
revolution  of  1688;  the  structure  of  18th  century  society  and 
politics;  economic  and  social  change  in  the  industnal  revolution; 
19th  and  20th  century  political  and  social  reform;  imperialism:  the 
impact  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  on  Bntsh  society. 

HIST  237  Russian  CMBzatlon  (3)  An  overview  of  Russian  history 
stressing  the  mam  lines  of  development  of  the  Russian  state  and 
the  evolution  of  Russian  culture  to  the  present  day. 

HIST  250  Latin  American  History  I  (3)  Latin  Amenca  from  pre- 
Columbian  Indian  cultures  to  the  beginnings  of  the  wars  for 
independence  (ca.  1810],  covering  cultural,  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments. 

HIST  251  Latin  American  History  II  (3)  The  republics  of  Latin 
Amenca  since  independence,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  as  third  world  nations. 


HIST  255  Afre-Amerlcan  HlsUry  (3)  A  survey  of  the  Afr&Amencan 
in  Amencan  history,  covering  the  Afncan  bacl^ound,  slwery,  the 


role  of  the  N^ro  m  the  social,  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
artistic  life  of  the  United  States,  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
enduring  themes  of  tho  black  oxporlonco  in  American  society. 
including  contemporary  problems  in  race  rolatlons. 

HIST  268  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Modem  Amertee  (3) 
Amencan  social  history  from  Chfil  War  to  the  present  Examlrtatlon 
of  a  network  of  social  mtoraction  accompanying  the  rise  of  male- 
dominated,  busmess-orionted  urban  culture  after  the  Crvll  War. 
Concentration  on  the  major  social  forces  clashing  and  cooperating 
to  produce  the  modem  Unned  States:  'business  republicanism', 
urtwn  workers;  intellectuals;  rural  populists;  immigrants  respecially 
Jewish);  Black  Americans:  and  struggling  women  liberators.  The 
svrtft  crosscurrents  c*  a  "free-society"  still  wrestling  with  inherent 
contradictions  of  the  denwcratlc  expertment  begun  in  the  American 
colonies  son^  350  years  ago. 

HIST  266  The  United  States  ki  World  Affairs  (3)  A  study  of  the 
United  States  as  an  emerging  world  power  and  the  American 
response  to  changing  status  in  world  affairs.  Emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  internal  and  external  development  of  the 
nation. 

HIST  276  Law  end  Constttutlonalism  In  American  History  (3)  An 

exploration  of  the  relationship  between  law  and  the  social  and 
political  order  between  1750  and  1950.  Discussion  of  important 
historical  issues — religious  liberty,  economic  development,  slavery 
and  the  Civil  War.  the  political  economy  of  industrialization,  the 
creation  of  the  modern  state — from  a  legal  and  const itutlonel 
perspective. 

HIST  282  History  of  the  Jewish  People  I  (3)  Political,  economic. 
social  and  cultural  development  within  Jewish  history  from  the 
Biblical  penod  to  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Special  attention  to  the 
emergence  of  RdDbinic  Judaism  and  its  subsequent  encounter  with 
medieval  Christian  and  Islamic  civilizations. 

HIST  263  History  of  the  Jewish  People  11  (3)  Political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development  within  Jewish  history  from  the  end 
of  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Special  attention  to  twentieth 
century  developments  including  the  Nazi  holocaust  and  its 
aftennath,  the  Zionist  movement  and  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel;  nse  of  the  contemporary  Amencan  Jewish  community. 

HIST  264  East  Asian  Civilization  I  (3)  An  interdiscipHnaiy  survey 
of  the  development  of  East  Asian  cultures.  An  historical  approach 
drawing  on  all  facets  of  East  Asian  traditional  life,  to  gam  an 
appreciation  of  the  different  and  complex  cultures  of  the  area. 

HIST  285  East  Asian  Civilization  II  (3)  A  survey  of  the  historKal 
development  of  Modem  Asia  since  1700.  Primanly  concerned  wrth 
the  efforts  of  East  Asians  to  presence  their  traditional  cuftures  in 
the  face  of  westem  expansion  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centunes.  and  their  attempts  to  survive  as  nations  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

HIST  301  Women  and  Industrial  Development  (3)  Analysis  of 
women's  role  in  the  industnal  state.  Emphasis  on  the  process  of 
industrialization  and  its  effect  on  women's  lives  since  the 
industrial  revolution.  Compansons  of  women  in  industrial  and  non- 
industrial  settings. 

HIST  305  The  Eastem  Orthodox  Church:  lU  ColtDral  History  (3)  A 

study  of  the  development  of  the  Chnstian  church  in  the  Near  East 
and  Eastern  Europe  from  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  the  relations  between  church  and  state  in 
vanous  periods  and  on  the  influence  of  Eastem  Chnstianity  on  the 
cultures  of  traditionally  Eastem  Orthodox  nations. 

HIST  306  History  of  Religion  In  America  (3)  A  history  of  religion. 

religious  movements,  and  churches  in  America  from  the  early 
colonial  penod  to  the  present,  with  special  attention  to  the  relation 
of  church  and  society. 

HIST  307  The  Holocaust  of  European  Jewry  (3)  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  HIST  206.  Formerly  HIST  206. 
Roots  of  Nazi  Jewish  policy  in  the  I930's  and  dunng  World  War  II: 
the  process  of  destruction  and  the  implementation  of  the  'final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem'  in  Europe,  and  the  responses 
made  by  the  Jews  to  their  concentration  and  annihilation. 

HIST  309  Pfoaemlnar  In  Hlsterlcal  Writing  (3)  Discussions  and 
research  papers  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
methods  and  problems  of  research  and  presentation.  Students  wflt 
be  encouraged  to  examine  those  phases  of  history  which  they 
regard  as  their  specialties. 

HIST  312  Crisis  and  Change  In  the  United  States  (9) 

Prerequisite:  one  course  in  history.  Major  historical  crises, 
controversies,  and  readjustments  in  the  United  States. 

HIST  313  Crisis  and  Change  In  European  Society  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  history.  Major  histoncal  cnses.  controversies,  and 
readjustments  in  European  society. 

HIST  314  Crisis  and  Changs  m  the  MWdle  East  And  Africa  {V, 

Prerequisite:  one  course  in  history.  Major  historical  crises, 
controversies,  and  readjustments  in  the  Middle  East  and  AfrKa 
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MST  315  Crisis  and  Change  In  East  Asia  (3)  Prerequtsite:  one 

course  in  history.  Major  histoncal  cnses.  controversies,  and 
readiustments  in  East  Asia. 

HIST  316  CrIsU  and  Chanfia  In  Latin  America  (3)  Prerequisite: 

one  course  in  history.  Major  histofKal  cnsis.  controversies,  and 
readjustn>ents  m  Latin  AmerKa. 


MST  324  Classical  6re»c«  (3)  The  ancient  Greeks  from  Homer  to 
Socrates.  800-400  B.C.  Society  and  reJigion  of  the  cfty-state.  the 
art  and  literature  of  Penctean  Athens,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
the  tntettectual  circle  of  Socrates. 

MST  325  Alexander  the  Gnat  and  the  Heltenlstlc  Ags  (3)  History 
of  the  Greeks  400-30  B.C.:  Alexander  and  the  changes  he  wrought 
in  the  MedrterTar>ean  world;  the  rtse  of  monarchies  and  leagues: 
new  directions  in  religion,  at.  literature,  and  science:  and 
Hellenizatjon  of  the  Near  East,  including  the  Jews. 

HIST  326  Tbe  Roman  Republic  (3)  Ancient  Rome  753-44  B.C.. 
from  Its  founding  to  the  assassmatjon  of  Julius  Caesar.  Rome's 
conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  the  social  and  political 
forces  which  brought  ft  about,  and  the  consequent  transformation 
and  decline  of  the  republic. 

MST  327  The  Roman  Empire  (3)  Roman  history  from  Augustus  to 
Heraclius.  44  B.C.-A.D.  641:  The  Imperial  court  and  govemment; 
the  diversity  of  culture  in  provinces  and  cities  and  the  progress  of 
Romantzation;  Roman  reltgion  and  its  transformation  in  late 
antiqutty:  the  Ron%an  army  and  defense  of  the  frontiers. 

MST  330  Medieval  avillzatlon  I  (3)  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The  economic,  social  and  intellectual 
movements  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the  Latin  West. 
mckjding  the  nse  of  Chnstianity  and  the  chun;h.  the  creation  of  a 
feudal  nobility,  and  the  foundation  of  European  states. 
Developments  in  art  and  literature.  Readings  from  sources  when 
available  tn  translation. 

MST  331  Medieval  CMRzstlon  H  (3)  Medieval  crvilization  m  the 
12th  and  13th  centunes:  the  Renaissance  of  the  12th  century,  the 
nse  of  universities.  Gothic  architecture,  the  European  state 
system,  medies-al  parliaments  and  scholastic  learning  and  culture. 
Emphasis  on  cultural  and  political  developments  of  the  high 
Middle  Ages  with  study  of  the  principal  sources  of  medieval 
thought  and  learning,  art  and  architecture  and  political  theory. 
Recomnwnded  as  a  sequel  to  HIST  411. 

MST  332  Europe  During  the  Renaissance  and  Refomiatlon  I  (3) 

Continental  Europe  from  1450  to  1650:  development  and  spread 
of  Renaissance  culture:  growth  in  the  powers  of  central 
government:  economic  expansion  and  beginnings  of  overseas 
colonization:  division  of  Western  Christendom  into  two  rival 
religious  camps.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  reformations  and  their  consequences  for  Europe's 
political,  social,  and  cultural  development.  Renaissance  and 
reformation.  1450-1555.  The  age  of  religious  wars.  1555-1650. 

MST  333  Euroiw  During  the  Renalsswice  and  Reformation  II  (3) 

Continuaton  of  HIST  332. 

MST  334  The  Age  of  Absolutism,  1600-1715  (3)  Europe  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  with  emphasis  upon  social,  religious,  and  cultural 
developments. 

MST  335  Sodety,  IdMS  and  Curture  In  the  Old  Regime,  1715- 
17St  (3)  Europe  dunng  the  French  revolution  and  Napoleonic 
period.  Intellectual,  social,  and  cultural  movements  m  revolutionary 
Europe. 

HtST  336  Europe  In  the  19th  Century,  1615-1919  (3)  The 

political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Europe 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Rrst  World  War. 

MST  337  Europe  In  th«  World  Sattkig  of  the  20th  Century  (3) 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  developments  In  20th  century 
Europe  with  special  emphasis  on  the  factors  involved  m  the  two 
world  wars  and  their  global  impacts  and  significance. 

MST  340  Eastem  Europe  urtder  Communism  (3)  The  evolution  of 
communist  regimes  and  socialist  societies  in  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungaf>.  East  Germany.  Romania  and  Bulgana 
with  separate  treatment  of  Yugoslavia.  Emphasis  on  pre-1945 
continuity  and  post-1945  change. 

MST  341  History  of  Antt^emltlsm  (3)  The  historical  development 
of  anti-Semitism  in  its  European  context  Antf-Semitism  both  as  a 
set  of  Ideas  and  as  a  polrtical  movement  from  the  ancient  era  to 
the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  era. 

HIST  342  Fascism:  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  The  origins  and 
history  of  fascism  m  Europe.  1918-1945.  Emphasis  divided 
between  the  Industnalized  (or  tndustnalizing)  nations  and  the 
largely  agrarian  counlnes  of  Europe.  The  nse  of  fascism  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


HIST  344  The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917  (3)  A  dose 
examination  of  the  historical  background,  the  doctrines,  the 
immediate  causes,  the  events,  artd  the  results  of  the  February  and 
October  revolutions. 

HIST   346   Popular   Culture   In  Europe,   1300-1600   (3) 

Recommended:  survey  course  in  European  history.  Study  of 
matenal  conditions  and  mental  attitudes  of  European  populace 
from  1300-1800.  Course  introduces  new  research  methods  of 
social  history,  identifying  major  differences  between  oral  and 
literate  cultures,  examining  the  psychological  and  mental 
perspectives  of  peasant  communities.  Examination  of  daily  life  of 
the  populace,  considering  their  diet  and  hearth,  cnminal  aaivdies, 
folklore  and  religious  practices, 

HIST  346  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe  (3)  An  exploration 
of  social  structure,  Irfe  s^es.  ntuals.  symbols,  and  myths  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe. 

HIST  347  History  of  Crime  and  Punishment  (3)  Emphasis  on  the 
historical  development  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  cnminal 
junsdictions  and  tnal  procedure,  1500-1800.  Nature  of  pnncipai 
felonies  and  maior  trends  in  crime:  penal  theory  and  practice  in 
histor»cal  perspective. 

HIST  351  Social  History  of  Washington.  D.C.  (3)  Development  of 

the  'resident  city"  of  Washington:  neighborhoods,  schools,  places 
of  worship,  economic  establishments,  and  local  population  groups. 


HIST  360  American  Colonial  History  (3)  Colonial  Amenca  from 
Jamestown  to  1763.  The  establishnwnt  of  the  vanous  coksnies 
with  emphasis  on  the  reasons  for  the  mstdjility  of  colonial  society 
to  1689:  the  emergence  of  stable  societies  after  1689:  the 
development  of  colonial  regionalism,  political  institutions,  social 
divisions,  education,  urtsan  and  frontier  problems  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

HIST  361  The  American  Revolution  (3)  The  background  and 
course  of  the  Amencan  revolution  through  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  Emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the  political  movement 
and  war  years  on  the  character  of  Amencan  society. 

HIST  362  The  Formathre  Period  In  America,  1769-1624  (3)  The 

evolution  of  the  federal  government,  the  ongins  of  political  parties. 
p'oblems  of  foreign  relations  in  an  era  of  intemational  conflict, 
beginnings  of  the  industnal  revolution  in  Amenca  and  the  birth  of 
sectionalism. 

HIST  363  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History.  1824-1660  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  Stales  from 
Jackson  to  Lincoln  with  particular  emphasis  on  tne  factors 
producing  Jacksonian  Democracy.  Manifest  Destiny,  the  Whig 
Party,  the  anti-slavery  movement  the  Republican  Party,  and 
Secession. 

HIST  364  Recenstrvctlon  and  the  New  Nation  (3)  Sectional  and 
class  conflicts  and  their  impact  on  Amencan  life  and  instrtuOons 
from  the  Civil  War  through  the  gilded  age:  social,  economic  and 
political  reconstruction  of  the  Union:  industrialization,  urt^ntzation 
and  technological  changes. 

HIST  365  The  Progressive  Period:  the  United  States.  1696-1919 
(3)  How  the  McKinley.  Roosevelt  Taft.  and  Wilson  administrations 
dealt  with  the  trust  money,  tariff,  and  black  issues.  World  War  I  is 
treated  briefly. 

HIST  366  Between  the  Wars:  the  United  States,  1919-1945  (3) 

The  Amencan  way  of  life  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  the  Great 
Depression,  New  Deal,  and  a  bnef  consideration  of  World  War  II. 

HIST  367  The  United  SUtes  Since  World  War  II  (3)  Amencan 
history  from  the  inauguration  of  Harry  S.  Truman  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  upon  politics  and  foreign  relations,  but  with 
consideration  of  special  topics  such  as  radicalism,  conservation, 
and  labor. 

HIST  374  Modem  Jewish  History  I:  the  Road  to  Emancipation, 
1650-1870  (3)  Social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  change  m 
the  Jewish  world  since  1650.  Emphasis  on  emancipation, 
assimilation,  and  new  forms  of  Jewish  identity  in  Western  and 
Eastem  European  Jewry  from  the  17th  to  tr>e  20th  centunes. 


HIST  376  History  of  Zionism  and  the  State  of  Israel  (3) 

Ideotogical  and  political  factors  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a 
secular  Jewish  state  in  1948;  Zionist  thought  of  Herzl,  Ahad  Ha- 
am,  the  socialist  and  religious  Zionists,  and  the  revisionists: 
diplo^^at1C  activities:  Arab^lsraei  conflict  post-1948  Israeli  society. 

HIST  360  Amerlcw  Relations  With  China  and  Japan,  1740-1970 

(3)  Amencan  polrticai.  economic,  and  cultural  relations  with  China 
and  Japan  from  the  American  colonial  era  to  the  present. 
Diplomacy  and  power  politics;  Chnstian  missions:  immigration  and 
exclusion:  overseas  education:  art  and  literature;  trade, 
investment  technology. 


HIST  390  MMdIe  East  I  (3)  A  survey  of  the  polrticai.  curtural  and 
institutional  history  cc^enng  the  penod  up  to  the  tenth  century. 

HIST  391  Middle  East  II  (3)  A  survey  of  the  political,  cultural  end 
institutional  history  covenng  the  penod  up  from  the  tenth  century 
to  the  t>eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

HIST  392  History  of  the  Contemporary  MMdIe  East  (3)  The  ftse  of 

sovereign  nation-states:  modernization,  westernization  and 
seculanzation  in  a  traditional  society:  shifting  political  and 
:  power  groupings  wcthm  a  regional  and  global  context 


HIST  395  Honors  Collegium  I  (3)  Enrollment  limited  to  students 
admitted  by  the  departmental  honors  commrttee.  Discussion  of 
reading  and  wrrtten  work  m  weekly  seminar  meetings. 

HIST  396  Honors  Collequlum  II  (3)  Continuation  of  HIST  395. 

HIST  398  Honors  Thesis  (3) 

HIST  401  The  Scientific  Revolution:  From  Copemlcus  to  Newten 

(3)  Mator  events  in  the  history  of  physical  science  dunng  the  16th 
and  17th  centunes  and  their  relation  to  philosophy,  religion  arKl 
society  in  Westem  Europe.  The  attack  on  ancient  and  medieval 
scientific  theones:  the  transition  from  geocentric  to  helioceninc 
astronomy;  discovenes  of  Kepler.  Galileo  and  Newton:  and  the 
establishment  of  the  'mechanical  philosophy'  that  dominated 
early  modem  science. 

HIST  402  The  Development  of  Modem  Ptryslcal  Sctenee:  From 
Newton  to  BnsUtn  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  110:  and  PHYS  112 
or  PH>S  117  or  equrvaient  The  history  of  physics  in  the  18lh  and 
19th  centuries,  including  some  of  its  connections  with 
mathematics,  technology,  chemistry  and  planetary  science. 
Emphasis  on  intemal  technical  developrrwnts  in  physical  theory, 
with  some  discussion  of  experimental,  philosophical  and 
sociological  aspects.  This  is  the  second  part  of  a  three-semester 
sequence  iHIST  401.  HIST  402.  PHYS  490);  each  part  may  be 
taken  independently  of  the  others. 

HIST  403  20th  Century  Revolutions  In  the  Physical  Sclencee  (3) 

Prerequisites:  MATH  110  or  equn/alent  and  srx  credits  of  college- 
level  physics.  M^ior  changes  in  knowle<lge  of  the  physical  worU. 
including  quantum  theory/atomic  structure,  retatrvity/cosmology. 
and  continental  dnft/plate  tectonics:  theones  about  the  nature  of 
scientific  revolutions. 

HIST  404  History  of  Modem  Bloloey  (3)  The  intemal  development 
of  biology  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centunes.  including 
evolution,  cell  theory,  heredity  and  development,  spontaneous 
generation,  and  mechanism  -  vitalism  controversies.  The 
phitosophical  aspects  of  the  development  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  interaction  of  biolog>  with  chemistry  and  physics. 

HIST  405  The  North  Atlantic  World  In  the  Earty  Modem  Eta  (3) 

Relations  between  Europe  and  the  North  Amencan  colonies  m  the 
17th  and  18th  centunes.  stressing  the  development  of  a  common 
Nortii  AtiantK  culture  and  the  disintegration  of  this  culture  as  a 
result  of  nationalistic  pressures. 

HIST  406  History  of  Technolegy  (3)  Not  open  to  students  who 

have  completed  HIST  407  prior  to  Fall  Semester.  1989.  The 
changing  character  of  technology  in  modem  history,  beginning  wrth 
the  Middle  Ages.  Concentrates  on  the  Industiiai  Revolution  and  Its 
aftermath,  the  nature  of  technological  kn(wle<lge  and  the  sources 

of  technological  change. 

HIST  407  Technology  and  Social  Change  In  History  (3)  Students 
with  HIST  407  pnor  to  Fall  Semester  1989  must  ha*  penmssion 
of  department  to  enroll  in  this  course.  Social  consequences  of 
technological  innovations  and  the  ways  in  which  societies  people 
have  coped  with  new  technologies. 

HIST  409  Topics  In  the  History  of  Science  and  Technolefir  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  in  the 

history  of  science  and  technology. 

HIST  410  Introduction  to  Archives  I  (3)  Prerequisrte;  pennssion 
of  department  Corequisite:  HIST  411.  History  of  the  basic 
intellectual  problems  relating  to  archives  and  manuscript 
repositories;  emphasis  on  problems  of  selection,  access. 
preservation.  in\-entorying  and  editing  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
institutions  housing  documents. 

HIST  411  Introduction  to  Archives  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  pennissjon 
of  department.  Corequisite:  HIST  410.  Practical  experience 
through  placement  in  cooperating  archives  or  manuscript 
repositones  in  the  Baltimore  /  Annapolis  /  Washington,  D.C. 
areas.  Assignments  to  specific  projects  based  on  intellectual 
interest  of  students. 

HIST  414  History  of  European  Ideas  I  (3)  Review  of  the  basic 
westem  intellectual  O^itions  as  a  heritage  from  the  ancient  worttl. 
Selected  important  currents  of  thought  from  the  scientific 
revolution  of  the  16th  and  17th  centunes  down  to  the  end  of  tfto 
18th  century. 
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HIST  4X5  Htotory  of  EurofMan  ld«M  II  (3)  A  continuation  of  HIST 
414  emphosuine  19th  and  20th  contury  thouEht. 


HIST  4ia  J*Wft  and  iudalim:  SatocUd  HUtorlcal  Topic*  (3) 
Repo«t4)blo  to  6  crodits  if  content  drrfers. 


MST  422  Byzantlrw  Emplm  I  (3)  The  Eastern  Ronxan  Empire  from 
Constantine  the  Groat  to  the  crisis  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
dovolopmont  of  the  late  Roman  state  into  the  Medteva)  Christian 
Byzantine  empire  and  the  evolution  of  a  distinctive  Byzantine 
culture. 

MST  423  Byzantin*  Empiro  M  (3)  The  Byzantine  empire  from  the 
Macedonian  renaissance  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1453:  the  Byzantine  empire  at  its  height,  the  crusades. 
Byzantium  as  a  minor  power,  and  its  contributions  to  the 
Renaissance  and  the  cultures  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

MST  424  History  of  Russia  to  IfiOl  (3) 


MST  426  ASB  of  Industry:  Britain  1760  to  1914  (3)  An  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  analysis  of  Britain  in  the  age  of  its 
Industhal  supremacy.  The  nature  of  the  first  indusinal  revolution; 
the  emergence  of  modern  social  classes;  the  cultural  impact  of 
industrialization;  politics  and  society  in  the  early  and  mid- 
nlneteenth  century;  Victorianism  and  its  critics;  Imperialism  and 
politics;  high  and  low  culture:  the  rtse  of  labor:  social  and  political 
tensions  1910-1914. 

HIST  427  A«a  of  DecMna:  Britain  1914  to  Present  (3)  British 

society  since  the  First  World  War.  The  social,  cuftural.  economic 
and  political  impact  of  the  First  World  War.  labor  and  politics  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s;  the  inter-war  depression,  appeasement  and 
foreign  policy;  the  social  impact  of  the  Second  World  War;  the 
welfare  state  and  nationalization  of  industry;  the  dissolution  of 
Empire:  the  emergence  of  a  consumer  society:  social  criticism  in 
1950s:  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

HIST  430  Tudor  England  (3)  An  examination  of  the  political, 
religious  and  social  forces  in  English  life.  1485-1603.  with  special 
emphasis  on  Tudor  government,  the  English  refomiotion  and  the 
Elizabethan  era. 

HIST  431  Stuart  England  (3)  An  examination  of  the  political, 
religious  and  social  forces  in  English  life.  1603-1714.  with  special 
emphasis  on  Puntanism  and  the  English  revolutions. 

MST  433  Changing  Perceptions  of  Gender  Identities  In  the  U.S.. 

1660-1935  (3)  Explonng  changing  perceptions  of  gender  in  the 
U.S..  1880-1935.  and  the  impact  of  those  changes  on  the  day-to- 
day lives  of  men  and  women. 

MST  435  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  of  BrtUIn  (3)  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  HIST  434  or  HIST  435. 
Constitutional  and  legal  developments  in  England  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement  to  the  present  day.  The  rise  and  decline  of 
monarchical  government,  the  development  of  parliament,  and  the 
emergence  of  systematized,  democratic  govemment.  The  ongins  of 
the  common  law  and  legal  profession,  the  development  of  a 
centralized  judicial  system,  and  the  emergence  of  modern  trial 
procedures.  Survey  knowledge  of  English  history  desirable. 

MST  436  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (3)  The  causes  and 
course  of  the  French  Revolution  with  emphasis  on  the  struggle 
among  elites,  popular  intervention,  the  spread  of 
counterrevolution,  the  Terror  as  repression  and  popular 
government,  the  near  collapse  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
establishment  and  defeat  of  dictatorship. 

HIST  437  Modern  France  from  Napoleon  to  DeGaulle  (3)  The 

changing  political  and  cultural  values  of  French  socie^  in  response 
to  recurrent  crises  throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Students  should  have  had  some  previous  survey  of  either  western 
civilization  or  European  history. 

HIST  440  eennany  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1615-1914  (3) 

The  development  of  modern  Germany. 

HIST  441  Germany  In  the  Twentieth  Century,  1914-1945  (3) 

Germany's  aims  and  policies  dunng  World  War  I,  its  condition  and 
policies  in  the  inter-war  period,  the  rise  of  national  socialism,  and 
Germany's  part  in  World  War  II. 

MST  442  The  Soviet  Union  (3)  A  history  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  ftom  1917  to  the  present.  Stress  on  the  relationship 
between  Mamist  theory  and  practice,  and  the  development  of 
peculiarly  socialist  institutions  and  practices. 

MST  443  Modem  Balkan  History  (3)  A  political,  socioeconomic, 
and  cultural  history  of  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Hon^nia,  Greece,  and 


Albania  from  the  broakdmn  of  Ottoman  domination  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  is  on  movomonts  for  national  liberation  during  the 
ninoteonth  century  and  on  approaches  to  modornlzatlon  In  the 
twentieth  century. 

HIST  444  Nineteenth  Century  European  Diplomatic  History  {3) 

The  dovolopmont  ond  execution  of  European  diplomacy  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  outbreak  of  Wortd  War  I,  concentrating 
on  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

HIST  445  Twentieth  Century  European  Diplomatic  History  (3)  The 

development  and  execution  of  Europoan  diplomacy  from  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  to  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
concentrating  on  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

HIST  447  European  Economic  History  Since  1760  (3)  The 

mainsprings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  first  in  18th  century 
England  ond  then  across  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the  19th  and 
20th  centunos.  Emphasis  on  the  English.  French.  German,  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Russian  experiences  with  private  capitalism  and 
public  policy,  including  fascism  and  communism.  Social 
consequences  of  industhal  development  such  as  urbanization  and 
the  rise  of  labor  movements. 

HIST  450  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  to  1665  (3)  The 

development  of  the  Amehcan  economy  from  Coluh>bus  through  the 
Civil  War. 

HIST  451  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  After  1865  (3) 

The  development  of  the  American  economy  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  present. 

HIST  452  Olplomstic  History  of  the  United  States  to  1914  (3) 

Amencan  foreign  relations  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  International  developments  and  domestic 
influences  that  contribute  to  American  expansion  in  world  affairs. 
Analyses  of  significant  individuals  active  in  American  diplomacy 
and  foreign  policy. 

HIST  453  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  from  1914  (3) 

Amencan  foreign  relations  in  the  twentieth  century.  World  War  I. 
the  Great  Depression.  World  War  II.  the  Cold  War,  the  Korean  War. 
and  Vietnam.  A  continuation  of  HIST  452. 

HIST  454  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  From 
Colonial  Origins  to  1660  (3)  The  interaction  of  govemment.  Ieav, 
and  politics  in  the  constitutional  system.  The  nature  and  purpose 
of  constitutions  and  constitutionalism;  the  relationship  between 
the  constitution  and  social  forces  and  influences,  the  way  in  which 
constitutional  principles,  rules,  ideas,  and  institutions  affect 
events  and  are  in  turn  affected  by  events.  The  origins  of  Amencan 
politics  and  constitutionalism  through  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1787.  Major  constitutional  problems  such  as  the 
ongins  of  judicial  review,  democratization  of  government,  slavery  in 
the  tenitories  and  political  system  as  a  whole. 

HIST  455  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Since 
1860  (3}  Amencan  public  law  and  government,  with  emphasis  on 
the  interaction  of  government,  law,  and  politics.  Emphasis  on  the 
political-constitutional  system  as  a  whole,  rather  than  simply  the 
development  of  constitutional  law  by  the  Supreme  Court,  fwlajor 
crises  in  American  government  and  politics  such  as  Civil  War, 
reconstruction,  the  1890s.  the  New  Deal  era.  the  civil  disorders  of 
the  1960's. 

HIST  456  HUtory  of  American  Culture  and  Ideas  to  1665  (3)  The 

culture  and  ideas  that  have  shaped  American  society  and 
choracter  from  the  first  settlements  to  the  Civil  War. 

HIST  457  History  of  American  Culture  and  Ideas  Since  1865  (3) 
A  continuation  of  HIST  456.  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 

HIST  458  Selected  Topics  In  Women's  History  (3)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected  topics  on  women  in  Amencan 
society  including  such  areas  as  women  and  the  law.  women  and 
politics,  the  "feminine  mystique'  and  the  "new  feminism." 

HIST  459  Society  In  America:  HUtorlcal  Topics  (3)  Repeatable  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  A  consideration  of  selected  aspects  of 
American  society  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Special 
emphasis  on  regionalism,  immigration,  nativism,  minorities, 
urbanization,  and  social  responses  to  technological  changes. 

HIST  460  History  of  Latwr  In  the  United  States  (3)  The  Amencan 
working  class  in  terms  of  its  composition:  its  myths  and  Utopias: 
Its  social  conditions:  and  its  impact  on  American  institutions. 

HIST  461  Blacks  In  American  Life:  1865  to  Present  (3)  The  role 
of  the  Black  in  America  since  slavery,  with  emphasis  on  twentieth 
century  developments:  the  migration  from  fann  to  city:  the  growth 
of  the  civil  rights  movement;  the  race  question  as  a  national 

problem. 

HIST  462  The  Civil  War  (3)  A  detailed  study  of  historical 
interpretations;  the  forces,  situations  and  events  that  caused  the 
war;  the  war  and  its  impact. 


HIST  463  History  of  the  0 Id  South  (3)  The  golden  ^e  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  frontier  south,  the 
antot>ellum  plantation  society,  the  dovolopmont  of  regional  identity 
and  the  oxporimont  in  indopondonce. 

HIST  467  History  of  Maryland  (3)  Political,  social  and  economic 
history  of  Maryland  from  the  sovontoonth  century  to  tho  present. 

HIST  471  History  of  Brazil  (3)  The  history  of  Brazil  with  emphasis 


HIST  472  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (3)  Concentration 
upon  tho  recent  history  of  Argentina  with  emphasis  upon  the  social 
and  economic  dovolopmont  of  a  third  world  nation. 

HIST  473  History  of  the  Spanish  Caribbean  (3) 

HIST  474  History  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  I  (3)  History  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  beginning  with  tho  Pre-Spanish  Indian 
cultures  and  continuing  through  European  contact,  conquest,  and 
colonial  dominance,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  for 
Indepondonce  in  1810. 

HIST  475  History  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  II  (3)  A 

continuation  of  HIST  474  with  emphasis  on  tho  political 
development  of  the  Mexican  nation. 

HIST  480  History  of  Traditional  China  (3)  China  from  earliest 
times  to  1644  A.D.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  traditional 
Chinese  culture,  society,  and  govemment. 

HIST  481 A  History  of  Modem  China  (3)  Modern  China  from  1644 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Emphasis  on  the  coming  of  the 
west  to  China  and  the  various  stages  of  the  Chinese  reaction. 

HIST  482  History  of  Japan  to  1800  (3)  Traditional  Japanese 
civilization  from  the  age  of  Shinto  mythology  and  introduction  of 
continental  learning  down  to  the  rule  of  military  families,  the 
transition  to  a  money  economy,  and  the  creation  of  a  townsmen's 
culture.  A  survey  of  political,  economic,  religious,  and  cultural 
history. 

HIST  483  History  of  Japan  Since  1800  (3)  Japan's  renewed 
contact  with  the  westem  world  and  emergence  as  a  modem  state, 
industrial  society,  and  world  power,  1800-1931:  and  Japan's  road 
to  war,  occupation,  and  recovery,  1931  to  the  present 

HIST  485  History  of  Chinese  Communism  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
various  factors  in  modern  Chinese  history  that  led  to  the  victory  of 
the  Chinese  communist  party  in  1949  and  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  from  ca.  1919 
to  the  present. 

HIST  487  History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Relations,  1917  to  Present 

(3)  A  history  of  Soviet  foreign  relations  both  conventional 
diplomacy  and  the  spread  of  intemational  proletananism  from  the 
October  Revolution  to  the  present. 

HIST  491  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (3)  Survey  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  from  1300  A.D.  to  its  collapse  during 
World  War  1.  Emphasis  on  the  empire's  social  and  political 
institutions  and  its  expansion  into  Europe,  the  Arab  East  and  North 
Afhca. 

HIST  496  Africa  Since  Independence  (3)  Analysis  of  sociopolitical 
and  econo-political  changes  in  Africa  since  approximately  1960; 
development  of  class  structures,  the  role  of  the  military,  personal 
rule  and  the  patrimonial  state:  decline  of  party  politics  and 
participatory  politics.  Discussion  of  changes  in  economic  policies, 
policies  with  respect  to  mral  communities,  and  their  relationship  to 
the  state  and  decision-making. 

HIST  497  Islam  In  Africa  (3)  The  introduction  of  Muslims  and 
Islam  into  Africa  from  approximately  the  eighth  to  nineteenth 
century.  Impact  of  Islam  on  a  regional-cultural  basis,  as  well  as 
Islam  in  state  development.  A  discussion  of  political  theory  in 
Islamic  Afnca,  and  the  impact  of  Islam  on  social  stnjctures.  e.g.. 
domestic  African  slavery.  Role  of  Islam  in  resistance  movements 
against  imperialism  and  colonization,  as  well  as  the  place  of  Islam 
in  the  independence  movements  of  the  1950s  and  1960's. 

HIST  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 

HLHP  —  Health  and  Human  Performance 

HLHP  488  Children's  Health  and  Development  Clinic  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  4  credits. 
Formerly  PERM  488.  An  opportunity  to  acquire  training  and 
experience  in  a  therapeutically  oriented  physical  education- 
recreation  program  for  children  referred  by  various  education, 
special  education,  medical  or  psychiatnc  groups. 

HLTH  —  Hearth 

HLTH  105  Science  and  Theory  of  Health  (2)  The  scientific  and 
philosophical  bases  for  various  theories  of  health,  including 
health,  wellness,  individual  control  and  limitations  of  health 
status,  and  holistic  health. 
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M.TH  106  Drug  Us«  and  Abus*  (3)  An  intenjisctplmary  analysis  of 
contemporarv  drug  issues  ara  proWems.  The  course  *ill  examine 
ptiystoiogicai.  ps)choiogicai.  social,  philosophical,  histonc^i.  legal 
and  hearth  aspects  of  drvg  use  and  abuse.  Special  attention  will 
be  focused  on  those  general  motivatjons  for  xinjg  use  that  attend 
Irfe  on  the  college  campus. 

HLTH  140  Personal  and  Community  Hearth  (3)  Meaning  and 
significance  of  physicaJ.  mental  and  social  heefth  as  related  to  the 
individual  and  to  society:  important  phases  of  national  health 
problems:  constructive  methods  of  promoting  health  of  the 
mdnnduai  and  the  communr^. 

HLTH  ISO  Rrst  AM  and  Enwrsancy  Medical  Services  (2)  Lecture, 
demonstration  and  training  in  emergency  care,  inciudtcig 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  hemorrhage  control,  shock, 
poisons  and  bone  injury  treatment  and  childbirth.  Amencan  Red 
Cross  and  Heart  Association  of  Maryland  Certrficatjon  awarded. 

HLTH  230  Introduction  to  Heemi  Behavior  (3)  Psychological, 
social  psychological.  ar»d  sociotogicaf  approaches  to  the  following 
health  areas:  development  of  health  attitudes  and  behavior, 
patient-provider  interaction  and  the  ofganizatwn  of  health  care. 

W.TH  270  Safety  Education  (3)  Safety  in  the  home,  school  and 
communft>.  Safety  education  prc^rams  in  the  public  schools. 

HLTH  285  Controinnfi  Stress  and  Tension  (3)  Health  problems 
related  to  stress  and  tension.  Analyses  of  causative  psychosocial 
stressors  and  intervening  physiological  mechanisms.  Emphasis  on 
prevention  and  control  of  stress  through  techniques  such  as 
biofeedback  medrtaftjon  and  r«uromuscular  relaxation. 

ICTH  289  Topical  Investleatlons  (1-3)  Repeat^ie  to  6  credrts  if 
content  differs.  Independent  study  by  an  indh/idual  student  or  an 
eKperimental  course  m  special  areas  of  i-jiowiedge  not  covered  by 
regularly  scheduled  courses. 

HLTH  340  CurrlcBlom,  Instruction  and  Observation  (3) 

F^erequisite:  HLTH  140;  and  HLTH  420.  A  course  designed  to 
provide  directed  observation  and  discussion,  coordinatng  these 
expenences  with  those  from  previous  methods  courses  m  the 
development  of  cumcula  for  health  and  physical  education.  The 
course  is  planned  to  prepare  for  student  teaching  which  follows  in 
the  same  semester.  The  observations  will  be  made  of  hearth 
programs  in  junior  and  senior  high  scrK»ls. 

HLTH  371  Communicating  Safety  and   Health  (3)   The 

communication  and  evaluation  of  safety  and  hearth  information. 
Emphasis  on  various  types  of  communications  and  recipient 
factors  which  contribute  to  their  s 


HLTH  377  Human  Sexuality  (3)  FormerV  HLTH  477.  The  bioloeical 

and  developmental  aspects  of  human  sexuakty;  the  psychological 
and  emotional  aspects  of  sexual  behavior:  sexual  identity:  the 
historical,  cultural,  social,  linguistic,  legal  and  moral  forces 
affecting  sexual  issues:  the  importance  of  communication, 
disclosure  and  intimacy  in  interpersonal  relationships;  and 
research  trends  in  the  area  of  human  sexua%. 

HLTH  380  Peer  Education:  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laborator)  per  week. 
Prerequisite;  HLTH  106;  and  permission  of  department  Peer 
training  dealing  with  drug  information  and  abuse  to  facilitate 
workshops  in  various  outreach  locations  (donns.  Greek  system. 
classrooms). 

HLTH  381  Peer  Education:  Stress  Management  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  Aee*-.  Prerequisite:  HLTW 
285:  and  permission  of  department.  Peer  training  in  different 
forms  of  stress  management  to  facilitate  worVshops  in  various 
outreach  locations  [donns.  Greek  systenx  classes). 

M.TH  382  Peer  Education:  Sexu^lty  and  Comminlcatlon  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  HLTH  377;  and  permission  of  department  Peer 
traning  in  communication  and  issues  of  sexualf^  to  facilitate 
workshops  m  various  outreach  locations  (donns.  Greek  system, 
classes). 

HLTH  383  Peer  Education:  Reproducthw  Hearth  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  ard  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  weeK.  Prerequisfte:  HLTH 
377:  and  permission  of  department  Peer  trainjng  in  methods  of 
birth  control,  sexually  transmitted  disease  and  AIDS  education  to 
^cilitate  worfishops  in  the  student  Health  Center  and  vanous 
outreach  locations  (dorms.  Greek  system,  classes). 

ICTH  389  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  6  credrts  rf 
content  differs,  independent  study  by  an  individual  student  or  an 
expenn^ntar  course  m  special  areas  of  knowtedge  not  covered  by 
regularty  scheduled  courses. 

HLTH  390  Oreanbatlon  and  Administration  of  School  Hearth 
Programs  (3)  Prerequisite:  HLTH  105.  The  three  nvijor  aspects  of 
the  school  health  program  are  considered.  Problems  connected 
with  health  services,  health  instnjction,  and  the  health  aspects  of 
the  school  environment  are  discussed.  The  responsibilities  of 


HLTH  420  Methods  and  Materials  In  Health  Education  (3) 

Prerequsrtes:  HLTH  105  or  HLTH  140.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
IS  to  present  the  interrelationships  of  curriculum  planning, 
methodology  and  the  selection  and  use  of  teaching  aids  and 
materials.  Special  problems  associated  wrth  health  teachir\g  are 
discussed.  Students  become  familiar  with  a  varied  of  resources 
as  well  as  planning  for  and  presentng  demonstrabon  lessons. 

HLTH  430  Health  Education  h  the  Workplace  (3)  A  survey  of  the 

role  of  health  education  m  work  settings.  Examination  of 
occupational  stress,  the  health  effects  of  shift  work,  women's 
health  in  the  workplace,  health  education  approaches  to  infonning 
workers  and  management  and  health  promotion  programs  in  the 
workplace. 

HLTH  437  Consumer  Bohavler  (3)  Prerequtsrtes:  PSYC  100:  and 
SOCY  100.  Also  offered  as  CNEC  437.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
on^  one  of  the  foWowmg:  CNEC  437  or  HLTH  437.  An  appbcabon 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  a  study  of  coruumer  behavior. 
Current  theories,  models  and  empirical  research  findings  are 
explored. 

HLTH  440  Health  Education  and  Behavioral  Approaches  to 

Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite:  NUTR  100  or  equivalent.  Health 
education  and  health  behavior  methods,  techniques  and 
approaches  applied  to  nutrition  behavior,  ways  of  changing 
nutrition  and  dietary  behaMor.  relabonshtp  between  nutrition  and 
health,  nutrition  education,  psychology  of  eating,  and  behavioral 
and  cultural  fectors  in  diet 

HLTH  450  Hearth  Of  ChMren  and  Youth  (3)  A  study  of  the  health 

of  5  to  18  )-ear  olds.  Physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
health.  Psychosexual  development  diet  exercise,  recreation,  aid 

the  rotes  of  parents  aro  teachers. 

HLTH  455  Physical  Fitness  of  the  Individual  (3)  Study  of  major 
physical  fitness  problems  confnanting  the  adutt  in  modem  society. 
Consideration  given  to  the  scientific  appraisal,  development  wid 
mamienance  of  fitness  at  all  age  levels.  Obesity,  weght  reduction, 
chronic  fatigue,  posture,  and  special  exercise  programs  are 
explored.  Open  to  persons  outside  the  physical  education  and 
health  hekls. 

HLTH  456  Health  of  the  Aging  and  Aged  (3)  Psychological, 
physiological  and  socio-economic  aspects  of  aging;  nutntion; 
sexuality:  death,  dying,  and  bereavement  setf-actualization  and 
creativity;  heatth  needs  and  cnses  of  the  aged. 

HLTH  471  Women's  Heatth  (3)  The  women's  health  movement 
from  the  perspective  of  consumensm  and  feminism.  The  physician- 
patient  relationship  in  the  gynecological  and  other  medical 
settings.  The  gynecological  exam,  gynecological  problems, 
contraception,  abortion,  pregnancy,  breast  and  cervical  cancer  and 
surgical  procedures.  Psychological  aspects  of  gynecological 
concerns. 

HLTH  476  Death  Edacatlen  (3)  Examination  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  present  day  death  cRtitudes  ^d  tiehavior  by  use  of 
a  multi disciplinary  life  cycle  approach. 

HLTH  485  Ways  of  Knowing  About  Human  Stress  and  Tension  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HLTH  285.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  HLTH  498T.  A  critical  examination  of  propositions 
describing  the  nature  of  the  human  condition  and  the 
consequences  of  the  propositions  on  iHjinan  stress  and  tersion. 

HLTH  486  Stress  and  the  HeaWiy  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite:  HLTH 
285.  For  HLTH  majors  only.  Exptores  drveise  mental  health  and 
related  beha^oral  skills  as  needed  tiy  health  educators  that: 
facilitate  coping  with  stress,  are  preventrve  in  nature:  and  are 
suitable  for  learning  by  heathy  ind^'lduals  m  educational  settings. 

HLTH  487  Adult  Heatth  and  Devetopmental  Program  (3)  Trainng 
and  enpenence  in  a  clmicaily  oriented  development  program  for  the 


HLTH  489  Reld  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop  (1-6)  Note: 

the  maj.rr-.ur^  :ctai  -^.-^.oer  of  crecrts  that  may  be  earned  toward 
any  degree  r  ^  nes  :i3£>.  recreation,  or  hearth  education  under 
KNES.  RECK,  or  HLTH  48S  s  sa.  A  course  desgned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  m  the  field  with  respect  to  workshop  and 
research  projects  tn  special  areas  of  Knowledge  not  covered  by 
regularty  stmctured  courses. 

HLTH  496  Special  Topics  In  Health  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
departn>ent  Repeatable  to  3  credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  of 
special  interest  in  areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 
courses. 

HONR  — Honors 

HONR  100  Honors  Colloqatam  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
University  Honors  Program.  Attendance  at  vanous  additional 
actA-rties  and  events  is  required.  Reading  artd  dscussion  on  the 
personal  and  social  value  of  higher  educ^on:  development  of  a 


coherent  general  education  program:  exploration  of  the 
educational  and  cultural  resources  of  the  campus  and 
ntetropolftan  area:  participation  in  a  community  service  protect: 
and  other  actrt^ibes  designed  to  broaden  students'  conception  of 
what  it  mearvs  to  be  an  educated  person. 

HONR  118  Honors  Collequlom:  Cattural  and  Historical  (3)  A 

colloquium  on  a  vanety  of  topics,  each  of  which  will  include  the 
study  of  a  culture  or  curtures  from  a  comparatNe  or  historKal 
perspective.  The  course  may  l>e  repeated  for  credit  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Unwersity  Honors  Program,  rf  the 
content  of  the  course  is  substantialy  different  Open  to  UniversJ^ 
honors  freshmen  or  sophomores  and  to  other  students  by 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Unversity  Honors. 

HONR   128  Honors   Colloquium:  Natural  Seleneea   an4 

Mathematics  (1-4)  A  coloquum  on  a  vanety  of  topics  m  natural 
sciences  or  nuthemabcs.  The  course  may  be  repeated  for  credrt 
with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors 
Program,  rf  the  content  of  the  course  is  suttstantially  different 
Class  discussion  and  actrve  student  paftKipat>on  mII  be  stressed. 
Open  to  Unrversi^  horKKS  freshmen  or  sophomores  and  to  other 
students  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Un^■e^s^ty  Honors. 

HONR  126U  Honors  Colloquium:  Natural  Sclonees  and 
Mathematics:  The  Space  Environment  and  the  Solar  Tenestrtal 
Connection  (3) 

HONR  138  Honors  Colloquium:  Lfterature  and  the  AiU  (3)  A 

colloquium  on  a  vanety  of  topics  each  of  which  deals  wrth  the 
aesthetic  from  er.  analytical  ar^Q  e^alustr^e  viewpoint  The  course 
ma^  be  repeated  for  credft  wrth  the  permsston  of  the  Director  of 
the  Unnersrty  Honors  Program,  if  the  content  of  the  course  ts 
substantially  different.  Class  discussion  and  active  student 
participabon  will  be  stressed.  Open  to  Un»versi^  Honors  freshmen 
or  sophomores  and  to  other  students  by  permission  of  the  Drrector 
of  University  Honors. 

rtOfM  148  Honors  Cclloqutum:  Social  and  Behavioral  Sdanees 

(3)  A  coBoqmum  on  a  vanely  of  topics  in  the  social  and  behavord 
sciences.  The  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  UnRfersity  Honors  Program,  if  the 
content  of  the  course  is  substantiaVy  differerrt  Class  discussion 
and  active  student  participation  will  be  stressed.  Open  to 
Universi^  Honors  freshmen  or  sophomores  and  to  other  students 
by  permission  of  the  Drectorof  Uraversity  Honors. 

HONR  200  Sophomore  Honors  Celleqilam  (1)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  Unnersity  Honors  Program.  For  Unnrersity  Horvors 
Program  sophomores  onty.  Sophomore  standing.  Introduction  to 
scl>olarty  research  through  readings  and  meetngs  wrth  facul^  from 
various  disciplines:  CKploradon  of  reseaich  methods  arxl  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  research:  dscussion  of  the  cre^rve 
process:  attendance  at  scholarly  lectures:  and  otr>er  activities 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  college  or  departmental 
honors  programs. 

HONR  316  Honors  Semkiar  Cattural  and  MsUrtcal  (1-3)  A  senes 

of  seminars,  often  mterdisoplina^  in  character.  arKl  somedmes 
team  taught  The  subjects  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 
The  content  will  always  be  such  mat  rt  includes  the  study  of  a 
culture  or  cultures  from  a  comparatne  or  histor>cal  perspective. 
The  seminar  may  be  repeated  for  credit  writh  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Universi^  Honors  Progrwn.  rf  the  content  of  the 
course  is  substantially  different  Open  to  University  and 
departnwntal  honors  students  and  to  others  with  the  permission 
of  the  mstrvctor  and  the  Director  of  Urwversrty  Honors. 

HOM)  328  Honors  Seminar  Natural  Sclenoes  and  Mathematics 
(1-3)  A  series  of  seminars  m  the  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics,  often  interdisciplinary  m  character  and  sometimes 
lean  taught  The  subjects  wdl  vary  from  semester  to  sentester. 
The  seminar  n%ay  be  repeated  for  credrt  with  the  permssion  rf  the 
Director  of  the  Universi^  Honors  PTOgram,  it  the  content  of  the 
course  is  substantially  different.  Open  to  University  and 
departmental  honors  students  and  to  others  wO\  the  permissKw 
of  the  instructor  and  me  Drector  of  University  Honois. 

HOW  338  Honors  Seminar  Uteratvre  and  the  Arts  (1-3}  A  senes 

of  seminars  m  literature  and  the  arcs,  often  (nterdscip*nary  and 
sometimes  team  taught  The  subjects  wil  vary  from  serr^ester  to 
semester.  The  content  wil  always  be  such  that  t  includes  a  focus 
on  the  aesthetic  from  an  ar^alybc  and  evaiuabve  viewpoint  The 
seminar  nwy  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Unrveisi^  Honors  Program,  rf  the  content  of  the 
course  is  substantially  different.  Open  to  University  and 
departmental  honors  students  and  to  others  with  the  permission 
of  the  instr\ictor  and  the  Dreaor  of  Unr^-ersfty  Honors. 

HONR  348  Honors  Semkiar  Social  and  Behavioral  Sclances  (1-3) 

A  senes  of  seminars  in  the  social  and  beh»-iorai  sciences,  often 
interdisciplinary  and  someomes  team  taught  The  subjects  irtll  vary 
from  semester  to  sen>ester.  T>»e  seminar  may  be  repeated  for 
credft  with  the  permtssen  of  the  Director  of  the  Unnersity  Honors 
Progran.  rf  the  content  of  the  course  is  substantiaUy  (MrferenL 
Open  to  university  and  departmental  honors  students  and  to 
others  with  the  permssion  of  the  instructor  and  the  Director  c* 
Universi^  Honors. 
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HONR  36S  A4vanc»d  Honors  Stmlnar:  D«v*lopmont  of 
KnowMg*  {1^)  A  sonos  of  semmors.  ofton  intordtsciplinary  in 
character  and  somotimes  leanvtauj^ht.  The  creation,  discovory. 
exploration,  tostrng  and  evaluation  of  knowlodgo  in  one  or  more 
disctplmos.  The  seminar  may  bo  repeated  for  credit,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors  Profiram.  ff  the 
content  of  the  course  is  substanttalty  difforont.  Open  to  University 
and  do(>artmenlal  honors  students  end  to  others  with  permission 
of  the  Otrector  of  University  Honors 

HONR  378  Advanced  Honors  Seminar:  Analysis  of  Social  and 
ethical  Problems  (1<3)  A  series  of  seminars,  often  interdisciplinary 
in  character  and  sometimes  teanvtaught.  The  application  of 
knowledge  from  one  or  more  disciplines  to  the  study  of  important 
human  problems.  The  seminar  may  bo  repeated  for  credit,  with  the 
permisston  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors  Program,  if  the 
content  of  the  course  ts  substantially  different.  Open  to  University 
honors  students  end  to  others  with  permission  of  the  Director  of 
Un^erslty  Honors. 

HONR  379  Honors  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Honors  independent 
study  invokes  reading  or  research,  directed  by  individual  faculty, 
espectally  in  areas  outside  of  student's  major.  HONR  379  or  360 
but  not  both,  moy  be  used  once  to  fulfill  the  general  honors 
seminar  requirement.  Graded  pass-fail.  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  hours.  Open  only  to  University  honors 
students. 

HONR  388  Honon  Thesis  or  Project  (3-6)  Repeatable  to  6  credits 
If  content  differs.  Fomieriy  HONR  370. 

HORT  —  HoftkuKure  and  Landscape  ArchKacture 
HORT  100  intn»ductlon  to  Hortlcurture  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  An  overview  to  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture. 
Relationships  between  plant  science  and  plant  production,  the  use 
of  hortlculural  plants  and  plant  stress  as  influenced  by  cultural 
practtces. 

HORT  101  Practical  Plant  Science  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture,  one 
hour  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion  recitation  per  week. 
Emphasizes  the  growing  of  plants  in  the  classroom  and  their 
impoftanco  to  civilization. 

HORT  160  Introduction  to  Landscape  Architecture  (3)  Also 
offered  as  LARC  160.  Theory  and  general  pnnciples  of  landscape 
architecture  with  their  application  to  public  and  pnvate  areas. 

HORT  161  Deslen  Fundamentals  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  For  HORT  majors 
only.  Also  offered  as  LARC  161.  Fundamentals  of  tiasic  design 
using  different  media:  focusing  on  design  problems  associated 
wrth  landscape  architecture. 

HORT  200  Land  Surveylne  {2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
c#  laboratory  per  week.  Also  offered  as  LARC  200.  Understanding 
the  principles  of  land  surveying  such  as  measurements  of 
distance,  elevation  and  angles,  instrumentation,  and  mapping. 

HORT  201  Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural  Crop 
Production  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HORT  100.  Recommended:  BIOL 
105.  The  first  of  a  two  semester  sequence.  The  influence  and 
interaction  of  light,  mineral  nutrition,  water,  temperature  and  gas 
exchange  on  growth,  physiological  responses,  productivity  and 
quality  of  horticultural  crops. 

HORT  202  Manaeement  of  Horticultural  Crops  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HORT 
100.  Recommended:  BIOL  105.  A  study  of  the  pnnciples  and 
practices  used  in  the  production  of  horticultural  crops. 
Management  of  soils  and  soilless  media,  vegetative  and 
reproductive  growth  and  developnnent  pests,  han/est,  post-haivest 
environment  and  marketing  will  be  presented  for  model 
commodities. 

HORT  260  Graphic  Communications  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  HORT  160  and 
(EDIT  160  or  LARC  150).  Also  offered  as  LARC  260.  Graphic 
communication  for  landscape  design  presentation,  supplemented 
tiy  basic  problems  in  landscape  design. 

HORT  271  PtvTt  Propagation  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  105  and  HORT 
100.  A  study  of  the  pnnciples  and  practtces  m  the  propagation  of 
plants. 

HORT  361  Prfeiclples  of  Landscape  Deslffi  (3)  One  lecture  and 
two  studio  penods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HORT  260;  and  ARTT 
100.  Also  offered  as  LARC  361.  A  consideration  of  design  cntena 
and  procedure  as  applied  to  public  and  pnvate  landscape. 

HORT  364  Principles  of  Site  Englneerkifi  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Also  offered  as  LARC  364. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  HORT  364  or 
LARC  364.  An  introductory  study  and  application  of  landscape 
development  pnnciples  and  construction  practices  as  applied  to 
grading,  drainage,  layout,  and  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation. 


HORT  370  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  {2)  Prerequisite: 
HORT  260.  Also  offered  as  LARC  370.  Introduction  to  histoncal 
research  methods  with  individual  student  investigations  of  a 
particular  perwd.  place,  or  person  that  affected  the  profession  of 
landscape  architecture. 

HORT  398  Seminar  (1)  Oral  presentation  of  the  results  of 
investigationol  work  by  reviewing  recent  sctontiftc  literature  in  the 
various  phases  of  horticulture, 

HORT  399  Special  Problems  In  Hortlcurture  (1-2)  Prerequisites: 
12  credits  in  HORT  and  pemiisslon  of  department  For  HORT  and 
BOTN  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  4  credits  if  content  differs. 
Research  projects  in  horticulture  including  field,  greenhouse, 
laboratory,  studio  or  library  research  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member. 

HORT  432  Qreenhouse  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  HORT 
201:  end  HORT  202.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  BOTN  441.  The 
commercial  production  and  n^rketing  of  ornamental  plant  crops 
under  greenhouse,  plastic  houses  and  out-of-door  conditions. 

HORT  433  Technology  of  Fruit  and  VeeetatMe  Production  (4) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  HORT  201;  and  HORT  202:  and  HORT  271;  and 
AGRO  411.  Corequisite:  HORT  271  and  BOTN  441. 
Recommended:  AGRO  302.  60  semester  hours,  Junior  standing. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  HORT  411, 
HORT  422.  or  HORT  433.  A  cntical  analysts  of  research  vrork  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  plant  physiology,  chemistry  and 
botany  to  practical  problems  in  the  commercial  production  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

HORT  452  Principles  of  Landscape  Establishment  and 

Maintenance  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  HORT  202;  and  HORT  253;  and  HORT 
254.  For  HORT  m^ofs  only.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of 
landscape  plants,  stressing  the  physiological  determinants  of 
recommended  practices. 

HORT  453  Woody  Plant  Materials  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN  212.  A 
field  and  laboratory  study  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  used  in 
ornamental  plantings.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  native 
deciduous  plant  materals. 

HORT  454  Woody  Plant  Materials  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTM  212. 

A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  used  in 
ornamental  plantings.  M^or  emphasis  is  placed  on  introduced  and 
evergreen  plant  n'%aterials. 

HORT  456  Nursery  Crop  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  a  week  and 
four  all-day  compulsory  Saturday  laboratones.  Pre-  or  corequisrtes: 
HORT  201:  and  HORT  202;  and  HORT  271.  The  methods  used  for 
pn^ducmg  ornamental  plants  and  an  introduction  to  the  different 

types  of  commen:ial  r 


HORT  460  Landscape  Design  I  (3)  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  HORT  465  and  HORT  462.  For  BLA  majors 
only.  Research  projects  in  landscape  architecture  that 
demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the  consequences  and 
implications  of  the  discipline  on  society  and  the  land. 

HORT  461  Landscape  Design  II  (3)  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  HORT  468.  For  BLA  majors  only.  A  senior 
capstone  course  and  a  continuation  of  HORT  468  culminating  in 
submission  of  a  final  design  proposal. 

HORT  462  UrtMn  Landscape  Design  (4)  Three  hour  lecture  and 
one  two-hour  studio  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HORT  361  and  either 
HORT  453  or  HORT  454.  Corequisite:  HORT  452.  Also  offered  as 
LARC  462.  Trends  in  the  field  of  uiban  landscape  design.  Explore 
the  two  distinct  areas  of  planting  design  and  urban  design  and 
focus  on  the  efforts  to  integrate  them  within  the  spectrum  of 
landscape  architectural  studies. 

HORT  464  Principles  of  Landscape  Constnietlon  (3)  One  lecture 

and  two  two-hour  studio  penods  per  week.  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  HORT  361.  Also 
offered  as  LARC  464.  Landscape  development  pnnciples  and 
constnjction  practices  as  applied  to  grading,  drainage,  layout  and 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation. 

HORT  465  Undscape  Structures  and  Materials  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequsrte:  HORT 
364.  Also  offered  as  LARC  465.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  HORT  465  or  LARC  465.  Use  and  design  of 
structures  in  the  landscape. 

HORT  466  Advanced  Landscape  Design  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
studio  penods  per  week.  Prerequisites:  HORT  462:  and  HORT  465; 
and  HORT  452.  Also  offered  as  LARC  466.  A  synthesis  of  design, 
landscape  development,  construction  and  planting  pnnciples  and 
procedures  as  applied  to  the  comprehensive  design  of  public  and 
pnvate  landscapes. 

HORT  467  Professional  Practices  (3)  Prerequisites:  (HORT  464 
and  HORT  455}  or  permission  of  department.  For  HORT.  ARCH. 


ENCE.  and  URSP  majors  only.  Also  offered  as  LARC  467. 
Intnsduction  to  and  comparative  study  of  the  professional  corKems 
of  design  firms  and  construction  contracting  companies.  Focus  on 
planning,  legal,  ethical,  marketing,  and  management 
considerations  of  pnvate  and  public  interdisciplinary  practices. 

HORT  472  Advanced  PiMt  Prepagatlen  (2)  Prerequisite:  HORT 
201:  and  HORT  202:  and  HORT  271.  A  study  of  the  anatomy. 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  seed  and  plant  as  related  to 
macro  and  micro  forms  of  propagation.  A  review  of  research  in 
propagation. 

HORT  474  Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of  Hortlctiltural 
Crops  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  BOTN  441.  The  physiological  and 
biochemical  changes  occuring  during  storage  of  horticultural 
commodities.  Application  of  scientffic  pnnciples  to  handling  and 
storage  of  fresh  produce. 

HORT  469  Special  Topics  m  Horticulture  (1-3)  Credit  accordir^  to 

time  scheduled  and  organization  of  course.  A  lecture  and/or 
laboratory  series  organized  to  study  in  depth  a  selected  phase  of 
horticulture  not  covered  by  existing  c 


H5A0  —  Houeing  and  0—\&} 

HSAD  251  Housing  Issues  and  Prospects  (3)  Social  and 
economic  issues  associated  with  the  pnsduction,  consumption  and 
regulation  of  housing.  Perceptions  of  the  housing  unit:  factors 
affecting  the  cost  and  financing  of  housing;  and  the  role  of  federal 
and  local  government  in  the  distribution  of  the  housing  resource. 

HSAD  343  Interior  Design  I  (3)  Two  three-hour 
lecture/discussion/studio  penods.  Prerequisite:  HSAD  342  or 
DESN  342-  For  interior  design  n«)ors  only.  Development  of  the 
design  process,  includ  problem  definition,  performance 
specifications,  program  development,  schematic  alternatives, 
evaluation,  design  development,  and  construction  documents. 
Application  of  the  process  to  the  design  of  residential  spaces  with 
emphasis  on  concepts  of  community  and  privacy. 


HSAD  344  Interior  Design  II  (3)  One  lecture-discussion,  two 
studio  periods.  Prerequisite:  HSAD  343  or  DESN  343.  For  intenor 
design  majors  only.  Continuation  of  HSAD  343  with  emphasis  on 
il  and  contract  assignments. 


HSAD  440  Interior  Design  III  (4)  Prerequisite:  HSAD  344.  For 
interior  design  majors  only.  Eight  hours  studio  penods.  Preparation 
of  complete  presentation:  work  specifications,  floor  plans, 
purchase  onJers.  rendenngs.  etc.  Portfolio  preparation. 

HSAD  441  Interior  Design  iV  {4)  Prerequisite:  HSAD  440.  For 
intenor  design  majors  only.  Eight  hours  studio  penods.  Preparation 
of  complete  presentation:  work  specifications,  floor  plans. 
purchase  onjers.  rendenngs.  etc.  Portfolio  preparation. 

HSAO  460  Housing  Costs  aid  Financing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH 
110  and  ECON  205  or  equivalent.  Effects  of  housing  costs  and 
financing  on  the  ability  of  households  to  obtain  satisfactory 
housing.  Influence  of  public  and  prn/ate  groups  on  the  cost  of 
housing  and  availabilrty  of  financing.  Basic  quantitative  techniques 
of  housing  cost  analysis. 

HSAO  488  Selected  Topics  In  Housing  and  Interior  Desl^i  (1-6) 

Offered  on  demand.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours  If 
content  diffeis. 

HSNG  —  Housing 

HSNG  251  Housing  Issues  and  Prospects  (3)  Social  and 
economic  issues  associated  with  the  production,  consumption, 
and  regulation  of  housing.  Perceptions  of  the  housing  unit;  factors 
affecting  the  cost  and  financing  of  housing;  and  the  role  of  federal 
and  local  government  in  the  distrbution  of  the  housing  n 


HSNG  458  Readings  h  Housing  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  100  and 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  In-depth 
readings  under  the  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  on  one  or 
more  facets  of  housing,  in  support  of  individual  interests  in  urt^an 
renewal,  public  housing,  etc. 


HSNG  499  Individual  Study  In  Housing  (3-4)  Guidance  for  the 
advanced  student  capable  of  independent  subject  matter 
investigation  or  creative  work.  Problem  chosen  with  consent  of 
instmctor. 

fTAL  —  Italian 

rTAL  101  Elementary  Italian  I  (4)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  erf  the  folkwmg:  ITAL  101  or  ITAL  121.  Introduct)on  to  basic 
grammar  and  vocabulary:  written  and  oral  wort^. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  101  or 
permisston  of  department.  Continuation  of  study  of  basic 
grammar;  written  and  oral  work,  with  increased  emphasis  on 
spoken  Italian. 
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ITAL  121  Accaterated  lUllan  I  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  onty 
one  of  the  following:  ITAL  101  or  ITAL  121.  An  intensive  beginning 
course  in  Italian  language  skills:  guided  practice  in  reading, 
wnting.  understanding  and  conversation,  to  enable  the  student  lo 
move  more  quickly  to  advanced  courses.  Restncted  to  students 
already  having  a  good  background  m  at  least  one  other  foreign 
language.  With  ITAL  122.  may  be  used  to  satisfy  language 
requirement. 

fTAL  122  Accelerated  lUDan  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  121  or 
permission  of  department.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  ITAL  203  or  ITAL  122.  Continuation  of  ITAL  121. 
Completion  of  accelerated  cycle.  May  be  used  to  satisfy  langu^e 
requirement. 

ITAL  203  Intermediate  Italian  (4)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  102  or 
permission  of  department.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  ITAL  203  or  fTAL  122.  Completion  of  study  of  basic 
grammer;  extensive  reading,  discussion,  and  composition. 
Completion  of  this  course  fulfills  ttie  Arts  and  Humanities  language 
requirement. 

ITAL  204  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL 

203  or  ITAL  122.  or  pemiission  of  department.  An  intensive  review 
of  major  aspects  of  contemporafy  grammattcaJ  usage:  training  in 
comprehension;  an  introduction  to  guided  compositton. 

fTAL  211  Intennedlate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequtstte:  ITAL  203  or 
permission  of  department-  Not  open  to  native  speakers.  Practice 
in  spoken  Italian  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  Italian  culture. 

ITAL  241  Modem  lUllan  Women  Writers  •  In  Translation  (3)  An 
analysis  of  the  writings  and  the  ideas  of  modem  Italian  women 
writers. 

ITAL  251  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL 

204  or  ITAL  211  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  of  selected 
literary  texts;  discussion  and  bnef  essays  in  Italian. 

ITAL  301  Composition  and  Style  (3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  204  or 
permission  of  department.  Techniques  of  composition; 
grammatical  analysis:  elements  of  style:  free  compositon. 

ITAL  302  Introduction  to  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  301  or 
permission  of  department.  Translation  exercises  into  English  and 
Italian;  problems  and  strat^ies. 

ITAL  311  Italian  Conversation:  Current  Events  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ITAL  211  or  permission  of  department.  Oral  expression; 
development  of  idiomatic  forms  and  vocabulary  to  level  of  t^e 
Italian  press.  rJot  open  to  students  with  native  fluency. 

ITAL  351  Italian  Literature  From  Dante  to  the  Renaissance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ITAL  251  or  permission  of  department  Basic  survey 
of  history  of  Itaiian  literature. 

ITAL  352  Italian  Literature  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present 
(3)  Prerequisite:  ITAL  251  or  permission  of  department.  Basic 
su^'ey  of  history  of  Italian  literature. 

ITAL  370  Italian  Civilization  -  In  Translation  (3)  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ITAL  370  or  ITAL  470. 
Political,  social,  intellectual,  literary  and  artistic  forces  shaping 
contemporary  Italy,  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  In 
English. 

ITAL  399  Directed  Study  m  Italian  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department.  Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Intended  for 
undergraduates  who  wish  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  wrth  a 

professor  of  their  choice. 

ITAL  411  Dante  -  in  Translation  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  (TAL  411  or  ITAL  412.  Dantes  thought  as 
expressed  in  his  major  writings:  The  Vita  Nuova.  De  Monarchia  and 
The  Divtne  Comedy.  In  English. 

ITAL  412  Dante  •  In  Italian  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  ITAL  411  or  ITAL  412.  Dante's  thought  as 
expressed  m  his  major  writings:  The  Vita  Nuova,  De  Monarchia  and 
The  Dfvine  Comedy,  in  Italian. 

ITAL  421  The  Italian  Renaissance  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ITAL  421  or  ITAL  422.  Formerly  ITAL  410. 
Major  trends  in  Renaissance  literature,  art,  and  science.  In 
English. 

ITAL  422  The  Italian  Renaissance  -  In  Italian  (3)  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  [TAL  421  or  ITAL  422.  A  study 
of  major  trends  of  thought  in  Renaissance  literature,  art.  and 
science.  In  Italian. 

ITAL  470  lUllan  Clvlllutlon  -  In  ItaHan  (3)  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  ITAL  470  or  fTAL  370.  Potrtical. 
social,  intellectual,  literary  and  artistic  forces  shaping 
contemporary  Italy,  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  In 
ftalian. 


ITAL  471  Kalian  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ITAL  471  or  ITAL  472. 
Formerly  ITAL  475.  The  culture  of  Italy  through  the  medium  of  film 
from  the  silent  days  up  to  the  present.  In  English. 

tTAL  472  Italian  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  -  In  Italian  (3) 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  foltowing:  ITAL  471  or 
fTAL  472.  The  culture  of  Italy  through  the  medium  of  film  from  the 
silent  days  up  to  the  present.  In  Italian. 

ITAL  475  The  Italian  Opera  Ubretto  •  In  English  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  literature.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  ITAL  376,  rTAL  475.  or  ITAL  476.  Formerly  ITAL  376. 
History  and  analysis  of  Italian  opera  librettos  from  Monteverdi 
throu^  Mozart  to  Verdi  and  Puccini.  In  English. 

ITAL  476  The  Italian  Opera  Ubretto  -  In  Kalian  (3)  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ITAL  476  or  ITAL  475.  History 
and  analysis  of  Italian  opera  librettos  from  Monteverdi  through 
Mozart  to  Verdi  and  Puccini.  In  Italian. 


IVSP  —  Indhrldual  Studies  Program 

IVSP  317  Progress  Report  (1)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  IVSP 
m^or.  A  written  analysis  of  the  program.  Students  register  for  IVSP 
317  only  once,  the  semester  before  the  final  term. 


IVSP  318  Independent  Learning  Activities  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  IVSP  major  and  prior  arrangements  with  faculty 
sponsor.  For  IVSP  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  An  independent  study  course  which  students  can  use  for  a 
variety  of  out-of-class  internship  and  research  opportunities. 

IVSP  420  Senior  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  IVSP  major. 
For  IVSP  majors  only.  Synthesizing  final  paper  or  a  final  special 
project 

JAPN  —  Japanese 

JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese  t  (6)  introduction  to  basic 
patterns  of  contemporary  spoken  Japanese  and  to  the  two 
phonetic  syllabaries  iKatakana  and  Hiraganai, 

JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  I)  (6)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  101  or 
equivalent  Continued  introduction  to  the  basic  spoken  patterns  of 
contemporary  Japanese. 

JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  I  (6)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  102  or 
equivalent  Formerry  JAPN  205.  Contemporary  spoken  and  written 
Japanese. 

JAPN  202  Intennedlate  Japanese  II  (6)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  201  or 
equivalent  Formerly  JAPN  206.  Contemporary  spoken  and  written 
Japanese. 

JAPN  301  Advanced  Japanese  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  JAPN  202  or 
equivalent.  Advanced  conversation,  oral  comprehension,  and 
selected  readings. 

JAPN  302  Advanced  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  301  or 
equivalent.  Continued  readings  in  varied  modern  texts  and 
advanced  conversation  and  oral  comprehension. 

JAPN  303  Bushess  Japanese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  206  or 
equivalent.  Conversation,  reading,  and  writing  applicable  to 
Japanese  business  transactions,  social  meetings,  and  meetngs 
with  government  organizatons.  with  background  matenal  in  English 
on  professional  business  practices  and  social  customs  associated 
with  business. 

JAPN  304  Business  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN  303  or 
equivalent  Continuation  of  JAPN  303. 

JAPN  317  Buddhism  and  Japanese  Literature  h  Translation  (3) 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  JAPN  217  or 
JAPN  317.  Religious  and  philosophical  traditions  central  to 
Japanese  lmaglnat^e  life  and  literature  from  ancient  to  modem 
times. 

JAPN  401  Readings  In  Modem  Japanese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN 
302  or  equivalent.  Development  of  translation  techniques, 
vocabulary,  grammar,  and  reading  speed.  Readings  in  history, 
social  sciences,  modem  literature,  and  modem  newspaper  and 
periodical  literature. 

JAPN  402  Readings  In  Modem  Japvese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN 
401  or  equivalent  Continuation  of  more  advanced  readings. 

JAPN  403  Rsadhfigs  In  Classical  Japanese  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN 
302  or  equwalent.  Classical  Japanese  grammar  and  the  varied 
styles  of  classical  Japanese.  Readings  in  classical  texts  drawn 
from  the  Heian.  Kanukura.  Muromachl.  and  Edo  periods. 


JAPN  414  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Japanese  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Major  classics,  with  focus  on  philosophical, 
historical  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

JAPN  415  Modern  Japanese  Fiction  In  Translation  (3)  Major 

themes  and  literary  developments  in  fiction  from  the  late  19th 
century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  worVs  of  Kawabata, 
Tanizaki,  Mishinna.  and  Abe. 

JAPN  418  Japanese  Uterature  In  Translation  (3)  Repeatable  to  9 
credits  if  content  differs.  Representative  works  of  Japanese 
literature  in  translation. 

JAPN  421  History  of  the  Japanese  Lmgffgp  (3)  Investigation  of 

the  origin  of  the  Japanese  language,  its  relationship  with  other 
languages,  and  its  development.  In  English. 

JAPN  422  Introductory  Japanese  Linguistics  (3)  An  investigation 
of  Japanese  sound  patterns  and  syntax  through  a  companson  with 
English. 

JAPN  499  Directed  Study  In  Japanese  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  instructor.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

JOUR  ~  Journalism 

JOUR  100  Introduction  to  Mass  CommunlcaUon  (3)  Survey  of  the 
functions  and  effects  of  the  mass  media  in  the  United  States.  A 
consumers  introduction  to  newspapers,  television,  radio,  film, 
sound  recording,  books,  magazines,  and  new  media  technology. 
Introduction  to  public  relattons.  advertising,  and  news  analysis. 

JOUR  101  Professional  Orientation  (1)  Formerly  JOUR  001. 
Survey  of  journalism  professions,  emphasizing  appropriate 
academic  and  career  developnwnt  strategies. 

JOUR  198  Survey  Apprenticeship  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  Co  I  lege- monitored  expenence  in  approved  mass- 
rticat}ons  organizations  and  industnes. 


JOUR  201  Writing  For  Mass  Media  (3)  Pre-  or  corequistte:  JOUR 
101.  Prerequisite:  30  words  per  minute  wordprocessing  abili^: 
and  grammar  competency  demonstrated  by  a  score  of  52  or  higher 
on  the  TSWE.  Introduction  to  news,  feature  and  publicity  writing  for 
the  pnnted  and  electronic  media,  devetopment  of  news  corwepts: 
laboratory  in  news  gathering  tools  and  writing  skills. 

JOUR  202  Editing  For  the  Mass  Media  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  JOUR  201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Basic  editir^  skills 
applicable  to  all  mass  media:  copy  editing,  graphic  pnnciples  and 
processes,  new  media  technology. 

JOUR  320  News  Reporting  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or  better  in  JOUR 
201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Principles  and  practices  of  news 
reporting  with  special  emphasis  on  news  gathenng  for  all  the 
media:  covering  news  beats  and  other  news  sources,  including 
researching  a  news  story  for  accuracy,  comprehensiveness  and 
interpretation. 

JOUR  321  Advanced  Reporting:  Public  Affairs  {3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  320.  Advanced  training  in  writing  news  for  publication  in 
specialized  areas,  particularly  city,  county,  and  federal  news. 
Students  meet  in  seminar  with  news  sources  and  leading  nevre 
reporters  and  work  in  Washington.  D.C..  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore 
covenng  news  in  depth  for  publication. 

JOUR  322  Advanced  Reporting:  Beats  and  Investigation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  JOUR  320.  Advanced  training  and  prartice  in  wnting. 
interviev/ing,  beat  reporting  and  investigative  techniques.  Students 
meet  in  weekly  seminars  and  work  with  metropolitan-area 
newspapers  covenng  beats  and  wnttng  stones  for  publication. 

JOUR  323  Newspaper  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  JOUR  202.  Principles  and  practices  of  editing  for 
publication.  Copy  improvement  headline  writing,  news  photos  and 
cutitnes,  vtire  services,  copy  control  and  scheduting.  page  design 
and  layout  Introduction  to  computenzed  editing  with  video  display 
terminals. 

JOUR  324  News  CommenUry  and  Critical  Wmmg  (3)  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  JOUR  326  pnor  to  January  1.  1992. 
Formerly  JOUR  326.  Journalistic  interpretation  and  analysis: 
editorial  and  cntrcal  writing, 

JOUR  325  Reporting  from  Annapolis  and  Washington  (6)  32 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Corequisite:  JOUR  462.  Advanced  training  in  public 
affairs  journalism.  Students  report  state  and  federal  news  as  part 
of  College's  Capital  News  Service. 

JOUR  326  Supervised  Internship  -  News  Editorial  (3) 

Prerequisites:  a  grade  of  'C"  or  better  in  JOUR  201.  JOUR  202 
and  JOUR  320  and  permission  of  department  For  JOUR  majors 
only.  Supervised  internship  experience  with  communication 
professionals  in  newspapers,  magazines,  photojournalism. 
Relation  of  academic  training  to  professional  expenence. 
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JOUR  326  Sp«clalte*d  N«wft  Reporting  (3)  Proroquisito:  JOUR 
320.  Ropcatd3lc  to  6  crodits  if  content  difTors.  Advanced  tratntnc 
and  pracuco  m  writinc  and  reporting  nows  of  ono  specialized  field 
of  interest. 

JOUR  330  PuMlG  R*latlont  Ttwory  (3)  Proroqulsrto:  grade  of  C  or 
bettor  in  JOUR  201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Tho  historical 
development  and  contemporary  status  of  public  relations  in 
business,  government,  associations  and  other  organitattons. 
Application  of  communication  theory  and  social  science  methods 
to  the  research,  planning,  communication  and  evaluation  aspects 
of  the  public  relations  process. 

JOUR  331  Public  Relatloru  Tvchnlqiwt  {3)  Prerequisites:  JOUR 
330:  and  grade  of  C  or  better  in  JOUR  202.  The  techniques  of 
public  relations  including  news  releases,  publicAions  and  printed 
materials,  audio-visual  techniques,  speeches  and  special  events. 
Application  of  those  techniques  in  laboratory  and  field  projects. 

JOUR  332  Spaclallzad  Writing  In  Public  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or  better  in  JOUR  201.  Recommended: 
X)UR  330.  Public  Relations  wnting  for  science,  technology,  health, 
medicine,  corporate  finance,  educational  policy,  law  and 
government  in  broadcast  and  technical  media,  as  well  as 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  also  Including  proposals, 
speeches  and  conespondence. 

JOUR  333  Organizational  Communtcatlon  In  Public  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisites:  JOUR  330:  and  grade  of  C  or  better  (n  JOUR  202. 
Theory  and  techniques  for  planning  and  producing  organizational 
publications  and  internal  communication  programs.  Theories  of 
organizational  communication,  pnncipies  of  layout  and  design, 
non-print  communication  media,  and  methods  of  pretesting  and 
evaluating  communications  programs. 

JOUR  334  Public  Relations  Programs  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  330. 
Analysis  of  eight  major  programs  typically  carried  out  by  public 
relations  professionals:  employee  relations,  media  relations, 
financial  relations,  member  relations,  governmental  relations, 
community  relations,  fundraising  and  dealing  with  activist  public. 

JOUR  336  Supervised  Internship  •  Public  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisites:  a  grade  of  'C  or  better  m  JOUR  201.  JOUR  202, 
JOUR  330.  and  JOUR  331  and  permission  of  department.  For 
JOUR  majors  only.  Supervised  internship  experience  with 
communication  professionals  in  public  relations.  Relation  of 
academic  training  to  professional  experience. 

JOUR  340  Advertising  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  JOUR  201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Advertising  as  a 
mass  communication  profession  and  its  role  in  the  public 
information  system  of  the  United  States.  Application  of 
communication  theory  and  research  methods  to  the  research, 
planning,  communication,  and  evaluation  aspects  of  advertising. 

JOUR  341  Advertising  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisites:  JOUR  340: 
and  grade  of  C  or  better  m  JOUR  202.  Writing  and  production  of 
print  and  broadcast  advertisements:  application  of  these 
techniques  in  laboratory  and  field  projects. 

JOUR  342  Advertising  Media  Planning  <3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR 
340.  Principles  of  planning,  placing  and  evaluating  advertising 
media  m  U.S.  media  markets.  Application  of  theory  and  methods 
to  specrfic  advertising  situations. 

JOUR  346  Supenlsed  Internship  •  Advertising  (3)  Prerequisites:  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  JOUR  201.  JOUR  202.  JOUR  340,  and 
either  JOUR  341  or  JOUR  342.  and  pemiission  of  department.  For 
JOUR  majors  only.  Supervised  internship  experience  with 
communication  professionals  in  advertising.  Relation  of  academic 
training  to  professional  experience. 

JOUR  350  Photo)oumalUm  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or  better 
m  JOUR  201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  JOUR  372.  Fundamentals  of  camera  operation, 
composition,  developing  and  printing  black  and  white  still 
photographs  for  publication;  history  of  photojoumalism. 

JOUR  351  Advanced  Photojoumalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  350. 
Analysis  of  the  role  of  photography  in  mass  communication,  with 
emphasis  on  the  photographic  essay,  and  use  of  the  35  mm 
camera.  Students  provide  35  mm  equipment  and  supplies. 

JOUR  360  Broadcast  News  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  JOUR  201.  For  JOUR  majors  only.  Writing  for  the  broadcast 
media  and  the  production  of  news  stones. 

JOUR  361  Broadcast  News  11  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  360.  Whting 
and  editing  for  the  broadcast  media.  Interpretive  and  documentary 
news  stones. 

JOUR  362  Broadcast  News  Management  {3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  weal*.  Prerequisite:  JOUR  360. 
Management  of  a  broadcast  station's  news  operations. 

JOUR  365  Theory  of  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  Descriptive  and 
cntical  analysis  of  broadcast  news  practices:  evaluation  of  news 
judgments;  decision-mailing  and  organizational  aspects  of  the 
broadcast  n^s  industry. 


JOUR  366  Supervised  Internship  •  Broadcast  News  (3) 

Proroquisftos:  a  grade  of  C  or  bettor  in  JOUR  201.  JOUR  202.  and 
JOUR  360  and  permission  of  department  Recommended:  JOUR 
361  for  totovlslon  internship.  Supervised  internship  experience 
with  communication  professionals  in  broadcast  news.  Relation  of 
academic  training  to  professional  oxpenence. 

JOUR  371  M^azlne  Article  and  Feature  Wrttlng  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  320.  Types  of  feature  articles,  particularly  for  tho  magazine 
markot.  analysis  of  tho  magazine  medium  and  specialized 
audiences:  practice  in  rosoarching  and  writing  the  feature  article; 
analysis  of  free-lance  mariiets. 

JOUR  373  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  grade  of  C  or  better  in  JOUR 
202.  Intensive  analysis  of  tho  components  of  publication  content 
and  design.  Type  and  typography,  prtnting  processes,  illustration 
and  production  with  omphosis  on  contemporary  technology. 

JOUR  374  M^azlno  Production  (3)  Prerequisites:  JOUR  371:  and 
JOUR  373.  Publication  of  a  laboratory  magazine. 

JOUR  380  Science  Wrttlng  for  Magazines  and  Newspapers  (3) 

Prerequisite:  JOUR  320  or  permission  of  department.  Wnting  of 
scientific  and  technical  material  for  the  general  audience. 

JOUR  396  Supervised  Internship  (3)  Prerequisites:  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  JOUR  202:  and  first  course  of  journalism  sequence 
related  to  techniques  (i.e.  JOUR  320:  or  JOUR  331:  or  JOUR  341; 
or  JOUR  350;  or  JOUR  360;  or  JOUR  380]  and  permission  of 
department.  Internship  experience  with  communication 
professionals  in  newspapers,  news  broadcasting,  public  relations. 
advertising,  magazines,  photojournalism,  and  science 
communication.  Relation  of  academic  training  to  professional 
expenence. 

JOUR  397  Professional  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites:  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  JOUR  201;  and  pemiission  of  department.  Projects  and 
discussions  relating  professional  work  experience  to  study  of 
journalism.  Limited  to  students  who  participated  in  an  advanced 
summer  internship  after  their  junior  year. 

JOUR  398  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  3  credits. 
Individual  projects  in)ournalism. 

JOUR  400  Law  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  Legal  rights  and 
constraints  of  mass  media;  libel,  privacy,  copynght.  monopoly, 
contempt,  and  other  aspects  of  the  law  applied  to  mass 
communication.  Previous  study  of  the  lav  not  required. 

JOUR  410  History  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  Development  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television  and  motion  pictures  as 
media  of  mass  communication.  Analysis  of  the  influences  of  the 
media  on  the  historical  development  of  America. 

JOUR   420   Government   and    Mass  Communication   (3) 

Relationship  between  news  media  and  government;  media 
coverage  of  government  and  polrtics;  governmental  and  political 
information  and  persuasion  techniques. 

JOUR  440  Readings  in  Journalism  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite: 

JOUR  320  or  permission  of  department.  Analysis  of  books  by 
journalists  highly  regarded  for  wnting  style  and/or  the  content  of 
their  reporting  with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  the  books  in 
the  conteict  of  national  and  intemational  affairs. 

JOUR  450  Mass  Media  In  Society  (3)  Ethical,  moral,  political. 

economic,  and  social  consideration  of  mass  communication. 

JOUR  451  Advertising  and  Society  (3)  Advertising  as  an 
institution  with  manifest  economic  purposes  and  latent  social 
effects.  Influences  of  advertising  on  people,  and  related  issues  of 
ethics  and  social  responsibility. 

JOUR  452  Women  In  the  Media  (3)  Participation  and  portrayal  of 
women  in  the  mass  media  from  colonial  to  contemporary  limes. 

JOUR  453  News  Coverage  of  Racial  Issues  (3)  Junior  standing. 

Analysis  of  news  media  coverage  of  issues  relating  to  racial 
minorities  in  the  United  States,  with  special  attention  to 
Hispanics.  Asian  Americans.  African  Americans  and  Native 
Amencans. 

JOUR  459  Special  Topics  In  Mass  Communication  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Issues  of  special  concern  and 
current  interest.  Open  to  all  students. 

JOUR  461  Newsroom  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  320  or 
JOUR  360  or  permission  of  department  Organization,  operation, 
and  administration  of  a  newsroom  and  its  departments.  Emphasis 
on  ethical  planning,  personnel,  leadership  and  content  problems 
confronting  newspaper  and  broadcast  newsrooms. 

JOUR  462  Professional  Seminar  In  Public  Affairs  Reporting  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Explore  theoretical  and 
practical  issues  in  the  press  coverage  of  governments.  Examine 
the  complex  press-government  relationship. 


JOUR  471  Public  Opinion  Research  (3)  Measurement  of  public 
opinion  and  media  habits;  role  of  tho  mass  media  m  the  formation 
of  public  opinion. 

JOUR  477  Mass  Communication  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH 
110  or  equivalent;  students  are  encouraged  to  t\avo  completed  the 
theory  and  technique  courses  in  their  major  sequence. 
Communication  research  methods  used  in  measuring  public 
opinion  and  evaluating  public  relations,  advertising,  and  mass 
media  programs  and  motenals. 

JOUR  481  Writing  the  Complex  Story  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
JOUR  371.  Explanatory  Journalism  technique  applied  to  complex 
subjects  (such  as  science,  economics  and  largo  scale  social 
change)  for  books.  ma£az)nos  and  newspaper  senes. 

JOUR  483  Senior  Seminar  In  Public  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  331:  and  JOUR  477.  Integration  of  theory,  techniques  and 
research  methods  into  the  planning  and  execution  of  public 
relations  campaigns  for  specific  organizations.  Analysis  of 
research  on  the  case  studies  of  piiilic  relations. 

JOUR  484  Advertising  Campaigns  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  341: 
and  JOUR  342.  Planning  and  executing  advertising  campaigns  in 
actual  agency  situations.  Integration  of  advertising  theories  and 
techniques  into  a  complete  campaign. 

JOUR  486  Advanced  Tetevlslon  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR 
361  or  permission  of  department,  A  skills  course  in  which 
students  assume  major  responsibility  for  the  production  of  a 
weekly  TV  news  and  public  affairs  program.  Students  will  work  on 
extended  TV  reporting  assignments  such  as  mini-senes  and  news 
documentanes.  Note;  In  addition  to  classroom  time,  students  are 
required  to  devote  time  out  of  class  in  reporting  and  editing. 

JOUR  487  Uterary  Joumalism  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite:  JOUR  371. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  literary  techniques  and  especially  of 
dramatic  structure  in  modem  newspaper  senes.  magazine  pieces 
and  books.  Analysis,  researching  and  wnting  of  nonfiction  stones. 
usually  with  a  focus  on  a  specialized  area  chosen  by  the  student. 

JOUR  490  Advising  Student  Publications  (3)  Journalistic  wnting 
and  editing  in  student  newspapers,  yeartMoks,  and  magazines: 
libel  and  policy;  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures:  role  of 
student  publications. 

JOUR  491  Policy,  Censorship,  and  Legal  Problems  of  Student 
Publications  (3)  Censorship  problems  and  court  cases;  legal 
rights  of  the  student  press;  formulation  of  policy  and  legal 
guidelines. 

JOUR  492  Typography  and  Layout  For  Student  Publications  (3) 
Type  design,  type  families,  graphics,  art.  photography,  and 
editorial  and  advertisement  layout  of  school  newspapers, 
yearbooks,  and  magazines. 

JOUR  493  Advanced  Techniques  For  Student  Publication 
Advisors  (3)  Interpretatfve  and  investigative  reporting;  interviewing 
and  scientific  survey  methods:  curriculum  and  courses  for  high 
school  and  communis  colleges:  textbooks,  teaching  units,  state  of 
the  art  techniques  and  resource  ads. 

JOUR  494  Yearboolt  Short  Course  (1)  Prerequisite:  JOUR  201  or 
permission  of  department  Credit  not  applicable  toward  m^or  in 
journalism.  Intensive  course  dealing  with  the  theme,  content,  copy, 
design,  advertising,  budget,  finance,  lav  and  ethics  of  yeartjook 
development  and  production. 

JOUR  496  Topics  In  Scholastic  Journalism  (1-3)  Repeatable  if 
content  differs.  Seminars  on  specialized  areas  on  the  practice  of 
scholastic  journalism. 

KNES  —  Kinesiology 

KNES  Activities  Program  Courses:  1-3  credits  per  course 

KNES  100—179  Physical  Education  Activities 

KNES  Professional  Program  Courses: 

KNES  180  Foundations  of  Physical  Education  (2)  Formerly  PHED 
180.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  physical  education  with  attention 
to  the  foundation,  content  and  practice  of  human  movement  as 
the  focus.  Explore,  describe,  and  increase  understanding  of 
physical  education  as  it  Is  practiced  and  studied. 

KNES  181  Fundamentals  of  Movement  (2)  Fomierly  PHEO  181. 
Introduction  to  the  scientific  foundations  of  human  movement 
including  factual  knowledge  and  application  of  content  areas  such 
as  human  growth  and  development,  anatomy,  physiology, 
neurology,  biomechanics  and  motor  learning  to  fundamental 
movement  skills. 

KNES  182  Rhythmic  Activities  (2)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Formerly  PHED  182.  Development  of  rhythmic  sensitivity 
thnjugh  analysis  of  rhythm  and  its  application  to  movement,  skills 
in  folk,  square  and  social  dance  and  teaching  techniques  for  use 
in  schools  and  recreational  programs. 


182    KNES 


KNES  163  Movement  Content  for  Elementary  School  Children  (3) 
Rjrmerly  PHED  183.  Participation  in  movement  activities  with  a 
focus  on  educational  dance,  gymnastics  and  games.  Observation 
and  analysis  of  movement  behavior  in  relation  to  specific  aspects 
of  movement.  Examination  of  relationships  among  movement 
fomis. 

KNES  200  Gymnastics  Skills  Laboratory  (2)  Formerly  PHED  200. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  In 
gymnastics. 

KNES  202  Badminton  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  202. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
badminton. 

KNES  204  Basketball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Fomierly  PHED  204. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  In 
basketball. 

KNES  206  Golf  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  206. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  golf. 

KNES  210  Field  Games  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  210. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  soccer, 
field  hockey  and  lacrosse. 

KNES  211  Held  Hockey  Skills  Uboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  211. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  In  field 
hockey. 

KNES  213  Lacrosse  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  213. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
lacrosse, 

KNES  214  Soccer  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  214. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  soccer. 

KNES  215  Softball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  215. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
Softball. 

KNES  217  Tennis  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  217. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  tennis. 

KNES  21B  Laboratory  In  Teaching  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department-  Repeatable  to  2  credits.  Formerly  PHED  218.  The 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  student  teaching 
experience  by  assisting  in  a  class. 

KNES  220  Track  and  Field  Skills  Laboratory  {1)  Formerly  PHED 
220.  Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m 
track  and  field. 

KNES  221  Volleyball  Skills  Uboratory  (1)  Formerly  PHED  221. 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
volleyball. 

KNES  223  Weight  Training  and  Aerobic  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  KNES  222, 
KNES  223.  and  KNES  224.  Progressive  techniques  of  teaching 
and  practice  of  skills  m  weight  training  and  aerobic  activities. 

KNES  240  Exploring  Cultural  Diversity  Through  Movement  (3) 

Cultural  diversity  through  an  analysis  of  the  different  meanings 
that  movement  activities  serve  within  different  cultural  groups. 
Students  will  example  how  cultural  affiliations  can  influence  why 
and  how  members  of  different  cultural  groups  engage  in  movement 
activities. 

KNES  250  Advanced  Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite: 

KNES  221.  Formerly  PHED  250.  Progressive  techniques  of 
teaching/coaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  volleyball  at  the 
advanced  level. 

KNES  261  Development  of  Endurance  and  Strength  Fitness  (3) 

Formerly  PHED  261.  An  appraisal  of  various  components  of 
physical  fitness  and  of  a  prescription  exercise  program.  The 
parameters  of  physical  fitness  and  the  exercises  to  improve  these 
parameters. 

KNES  287  Sport  and  American  Society  (3)  Formerly  PHED  267. 
Sport  will  be  related  to  such  social  problems  as  delinquency, 
segregation,  collective  behavior,  and  leisure;  to  social  processes 
such  as  socialization,  stratification,  mobility,  and  social  control: 
and  to  those  familiar  social  institutions,  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  military,  the  economy,  the  polity,  and  the  mass  media. 

KNES  269  Topical  Investigations  <l-6)  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 
Fomierly  PHED  289.  Independent  study  by  an  individual  student  or 
a  group  of  students  in  special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by 
regularly  scheduled  courses. 

KNES  293  History  of  Sport  In  America  (3)  Fomierty  PHED  293. 
The  growth  and  development  of  sport  m  America.  The 
transfomiation  of  sport  within  the  perspective  of  American  history, 
including  class  sport,  professionalization.  amateurism,  and 
international  involvement. 


KNES  300  Biomechanics  of  Human  Motion  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ZOOL 
201;  and  ZOOL  202.  Formerly  PHED  300.  TTie  study  of  human 
movement  and  the  physical  and  physiological  principles  upon 
which  It  depends.  Body  mechanics,  posture,  motor  efficiency. 
sports,  the  perfonnance  of  a  typical  individual  and  the  influence  of 
growth  and  development  upon  motor  performance. 

KNES  314  Methods  In  Physical  Education  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  KNES 
183.  Formerly  PHED  314.  Application  of  educational  philosophy 
and  principles  to  class  organization  and  techniques  of  teaching 
physical  education. 

KNES  333  Physical  Activity  for  the  Handicapped  (3)  Formerly 
PHED  333.  Handicapped  conditions.  Federal  and  State 
regulations,  implications  for  planning  and  implementing  physical 
activity  programs,  evaluation  strategies  of  assessing  motor 
performance  and  the  role  of  physical  activity  in  educational 
programs  for  handicapped  students. 

KNES  335  Swimming  Pool  Management  (2)  Formerly  PHED  335. 
Analysis  of  the  position  of  the  swimming  pool  manager.  The 
systematic  treatment  of  swimming  pool  water;  swimming  pool  first 
aid;  and  laws  pertaining  to  swimming  pool  operation.  Qualifies  the 
student  for  a  pool  operator's  license  in  most  Maryland  counties. 

KNES  340  Theory  of  Coaching  Athletics  (2)  Fonnerly  PHED  340. 
General  theory  and  practice  of  coaching  selected  competitive 
sports  found  in  secondary  schools  and  community  recreation 
programs. 

KNES  341  Theory  of  Coaching  Basketball  (2)  Fomnehy  PHED  341. 
Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization. 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies. 

KNES  342  Theory  of  Coaching  Baseball  (2)  Fomnehy  PHED  342. 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization. 
scouting,  film  analysis. 


KNES  343  Theory  of  Coaching  Football  (2)  Fomierly  PHED  343. 
Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies. 

XNES  344  Theory  of  Coaching  Swimming  (2)  Fonnedy  PHED  344. 
Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies. 

KNES  345  Theory  of  Coaching  Track  and  Field  (2)  Formerly  PHED 
345.  Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies. 

KNES  350  The  Psychology  of  Sports  (3)  Fomiehy  PHED  350.  An 
exploration  of  the  personality  factors.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
motivation,  agression  and  emotion,  as  they  affect  sports 
participation  and  motor  skill  performance. 

KNES  351  Contemporary  Issues  In  American  Sport  (3) 

Prerequisite:  KNES  287.  Formerly  PHED  351.  Seminar/discussion 
of  theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  contemporary  sport 

KNES  360  Physiology  of  Exercise  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  {ZOOL  201;  and 
ZOOL  202};  or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  PHED  360.  A 
study  of  the  physiology  of  exercise,  including  concepts  of  work, 
muscular  contraction,  energy  transformation,  metabolism,  oxygen 
debt,  and  nutrition  and  athletic  performance.  Emphasis  on 
cardiovascular  and  respiratory  function  in  relation  to  physical 
activity  and  training. 

KNES  361  Weight  Control  Through  Diet  and  Exercise  (3)  Lecture 

and  laboratory.  Formerly  PHED  361.  The  basic  principles  of  weight 
control  are  given  and  the  students  participate  in  diet  and  exercise 
programs. 

KNES  362  Philosophy  of  Sport  (3)  Fomierly  PHED  362.  Form  and 
content  of  the  philosophy  of  sport  The  basis  of  knowledge  in  and 
about  sport,  the  structure  and  theories  of  the  discipline,  the 
ontologtcal  and  moral  implications  and  dilemmas  involving  sport, 
and  the  interactions  between  philosophy  and  the  scientific  and 
humanistic  aspects  of  sport. 

KNES  370  Motor  Development  (3)  Formerly  PHED  370.  Motor 
development  across  the  life  span.  The  developmental  sequences 
of  motor  skills  from  birth  to  old  age;  neuromaturation  of 
neuromuscular  system:  analysis  of  the  underlying  mechanisms  of 
motor  skill  development;  and  conelates  of  motor  development. 

KNES  371  Elementary  School  Physical  Education:  A  Movement 
Approach  (3)  Prerequisite:  KNES  370.  Formerly  KNES  421.  An 
analysis  of  movement  philosophy  and  content,  focusing  upon 
cognitive. psychometer  and  affective  developmental  charactenstics 
in  relation  to  progression  and  planning  of  games,  educational 
dance  and  educational  gymnastics  for  elementary  school  age 
children. 


KNES  381  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ZOOL  201;  and  ZOOL  202.  Formerly  PHED  381. 
Theoretical  and  practical  foundations  of  the  prevention, 
recognition,  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Physical 
conditioning  and  re-conditioning,  preventive  taping,  first  aid,  CPR, 
and  various  modalities  are  emphasized. 

KNES  365  Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Perfonnance  (3)  Formerly 
PHED  385.  A  study  of  the  research  dealing  with  motor  learning  and 
motor  performance.  Scientific  methodology,  individual  differences, 
specificity,  proprioceptive  control  of  movement  motrvation,  timing, 
transfer,  and  retention. 

KNES  369  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 
Formerly  PHED  389.  Independent  study  by  an  individual  student  or 
a  group  of  students  in  special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  tiy 
regularly  scheduled  courses. 

KNES  390  Practlcum  In  Teaching  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite:  KNES  371.  Fomierly  PHED  390.  Teaching  of  children 
in  a  physical  education  setting.  Specific  emphasis  on  curncutum 
development,  lesson  planning,  progressions  and  analysis  of 
teacher  behavior. 

KNES  398  Honors  Seminar  (1)  One  hour  of  discussion /recitation 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  participation  in  honors  program. 
Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Formerly  PHED  398.  Guided  discussion  o< 
research  topics  of  current  interest 

KNES  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisites:  KNES  398H:  and 
candidacy  for  honors  in  physical  education.  Formerly  PHED  399. 
Advisement  will  be  on  the  individual  basis.  Thesis  must  be 
defended  in  the  honors  seminar, 

KNES  402  Biomechanics  of  Sport  (3)  Prerequisite:  KNES  300. 
Formerly  PHED  402.  Mechanical  determinants  influencing  sport 
techniques.  A  quantitative,  scientific  basis  for  sport  analysis  with 
emphasis  on  the  application  to  numerous  sport  activities. 
Evaluation  and  quantification  of  the  filmed  performance  of 
athletes. 

KNES  406  Perceptual-Motor  Development  In  the  Young  ChlM  (3) 

Formerly  PHED  406.  Analysis  of  perceptual-motor  components, 
their  progression,  interrelationships,  developmental  activities  and 
evaluation.  Study  of  the  growth  and  other  factors  that  influence 
perceptual- motor  development  in  the  young  child. 

KNES  450  Sport  Psychology:  Applications  (3)  Two  hours  of 

lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  KNES 
350.  Formerly  PHED  450.  Application  of  the  principles  of  sport 
psychology  to  the  competitive  or  recreational  athlete,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  techniques  that  have  been  used  with  competitors 
skill  acquisition  and  performance. 


KNES  451  Sport  and  the  American  Woman  (3)  Formerly  PHED 
451.  The  expanding  perception  of  the  woman's  role  m  American 
society;  etiology  of  sex  differences;  socialization  of  sex  roles  in 
Amenca;  development  of  "masculinity"  and  "feminity"  in  children 
through  early  play  experiences;  competition  and  women; 
personality  of  the  female  athlete;  and  personal  motivations  of 
female  athletes  and  projected  future  for  sport  and  the  Amencan. 

KNES  455  Scientific  Bases  of  Athletic  Conditioning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  KNES  360.  Fonnerly  PHED  455.  An  examination  of 
physical  fitness/athletic  conditioning  programs  stressing  the 
practical  application  of  exercise  physiology  theory  for  enhancing 
athletic  performance.  Cardiovascular  considerations,  strength  and 
power  development,  nutrition,  speed,  muscular  endurance. 
environmental  considerations  and  ergogenic  aids. 

KNES  461  Exercise  and  Body  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  KNES 
360.  Formerly  PHED  461.  Physiological  concepts  relating  body 
composition  factors  to  exercise  and  human  performance.  The 
scientific  basis  for  the  establishment  and  evaluation  of 
conditioning  programs  where  body  composition  may  play  an 
important  role,  such  as  weight  control  and  athletics. 

KNES  462  Neural  Basis  of  Human  Movement  <3)  Prerequisttes: 
{ZOOL  201;  and  ZOOL  202;  and  KNES  385)  or  permission  of 
department.  Formerly  PHED  462.  An  introduction  to  the  neural 
substrates  which  underlie  postural  and  volitional  movement. 
Neuroanatomical  and  neurophysiological  basis  of  motor 
functioning;  past  and  present  conceptualizations  of  motor  control 
and  coordination;  movement  disorders;  and  maturation  of  the 
neuromuscular  system. 

KNES  466  Graded  Exercise  Testing  {3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  KNES  360  or 
pemiission  of  department.  Functional  and  diagnostic  examination 
of  the  cardiovascular  responses  to  graded  exercise  testing. 
Emphasis  on  electrophysiolo^.  mechanisms  of  arrythmtas.  normal 
electrical  activation  of  the  heart  axis  termination  and  the  normal 
12-lead  electrocardiogram. 

KNES  470  Seminar  For  Student  Teachers  (2)  Formerly  PHED  470. 
A  seminar  held  concurrently  with  student  teaching  in  physical 
education.  An  intensive  examination  of  current  problems  and 
Issues  in  teaching  physical  education. 
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KNES  480  MvuumTMnt  In  Physical  Education  (3)  Two  hours  or 
Icctufo  and  two  hours  of  laboratofv  por  wooh.  Pforoqutsito:  MATH 
110.  Formorty  PHEO  480.  A  study  of  the  pnnciples  and  techniques 
of  oducatronal  moasurenwnt  as  applied  to  teaching  of  physical 
oducation:  study  of  ttie  functions  and  techniques  of  nwasurement 
m  the  evaluation  of  student  progress  toward  the  ot^octivos  of 
physical  education  and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  efToctivoness  of 
toachtng. 

KNES  481  Biophysical  Ai^acta  of  Human  Movamant  (3) 

Prerequisites;  KNES  300:  and  KNES  360:  and  KNES  370;  and 
KNES  385.  Formorty  PHED  481.  Scientific  pnnctples  and  research 
techniques  in  the  mvestigatton  of  the  biophysical  basis  of  human 
movoment. 

KNES  482  Socto-bahavloral  Aspacta  of  Human  Movamant  (3) 
Prerequisites:  KNES  287:  and  KNES  293:  and  KNES  350.  Formorty 
PHEO  482.  Oonvatlon.  formulation,  and  application  of  research  in 
the  socK>-bohavioralaspocts  of  hunwn  movomonL 

KNES  486  Politics  and  Economics  of  Ofganlzsd  Contemporary 
Sport  (3)  Prerequisite:  KNES  287.  Formerly  PHEO  486. 
Interdependence  of  sport,  politics,  and  economics.  The  structure, 
organization,  and  uses  of  sport  in  contemporary  societies. 

KNES  487  Sports  In  World  Soclaty  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  100. 
Fomierty  PHEO  487.  Impact  and  influence  of  sports  are  assessed 
from  a  sociopolitical  frame  of  reference  nationally  and 
internationally. 

KNES  489  Flald  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop  (1-6) 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Formerly  PHED  489.  Workshops  and 
research  projects  in  special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by 
regularly  structured  c 


KNES  490  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Sport  (3) 

Prerequistie:  KNES  180  or  KNES  287.  Formerly  PHED  490. 
Principles  and  functions  of  administration  in  physical  education 
and  sport  Administrative  duties  in  relation  to  financing,  budgeting. 
statTing.  planning,  organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  evaluating, 
reporting,  and  discipline. 

KNES   491  The   Curriculum   In   Physical   Education    (3) 

Prerequisites:  KNES  300.  KNES  360,  and  KNES  371.  Fomierly 
PHED  491.  Curnculum  sources,  pnnciples,  and  planning  concepts, 
with  emphasis  on  using  valid  criteria  for  the  selection  of  content 
for  physical  education  programs. 

KNES  492  History  of  the  Sportswoman  In  American  Organizations 

(3)  Prerequisite:  KNES  293.  Formerly  PHED  492.  Women's 
involvement  in  and  contributions  to  Americas  sporting  culture, 
especially  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  until  enactment  of  Title 
IX.  The  interactions  among  historical  perceptions  of  women's 
reles.  responsibilities,  and  potential  and  their  sporting  lives;  the 
effects  of  role  stereotyping  and  opportunities  for  and  directions 
taken  in  developing  sport  organizations.  Other  issues  affecting 
women's  involvement  in  instfiutional  sport 

KNES  493  History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Education  (3)  Formerly  PHED  493.  History  and  philosophical 
implications  of  sport  and  physical  education  through  ancient. 
medieval,  and  contemporary  periods  in  western  civilization. 

KNES  496  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  Formerly  PHEO  496. 
Statistical  techniques  most  frequently  used  m  research  pertaining 
to  physical  education.  Effort  is  made  to  provide  the  student  with 
the  necessary  skills,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  interpretations 
and  applications  of  these  techniques. 

KNES  497  Independent  Studies  Seminar  (3)  Formerly  PHED  497. 
Discussions  of  contemporary  issues  vital  to  the  discipline, 
critiques  of  research  in  the  student's  area/areas  of  special 
interest,  completion  of  a  major  project  where  the  student  will  be 
asked  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  carry  out  investigative 
processes  in  problem  solving  and  critical  writing  under  faculty 
direction. 

KNES  498  Special  Topics  In  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  when  the  subject  matter  is 
different.  Formerty  PHEO  498.  Topics  of  special  interest  in  areas 
not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled  courses. 

KORA  —  Korean 

KORA  211  Introductory  Readlnfi  for  Speakers  of  Korean  I  (3) 

Designed  to  improve  the  language  skills  of  students  already 
conversant  in  Korean:  instruction  entirely  in  Korean;  introduction  in 
hangul:  reading  of  simple  essays  and  poems;  letter  wrrting. 

KORA  212  Introductory  Reading  for  Speakers  of  Korean  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  KORA  211.  Continuation  of  KORA  211:  grammar. 
style,  usage,  and  vocabulary  of  written  Korean. 

LARC  —  Landscape  ArchKecture 

LARC  150  Graphic  Communication  I  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  For  LARC  mqors  only.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  EDIT  160.  The  use  of  drafting 
Instruments,  equipments,  and  materials:  lettering,  home 


technique,  and  layout  for  construction  and  presentation  drawings; 
pn>)oction  techniques  found  in  isometric,  oblique,  and  perspective 
drawings. 

LARC  160  Introduction  to  Landscape  Architecture  (3)  Also 
offered  as  HORT  160.  Theory  and  general  principles  of  landscape 
architecture  with  their  application  to  public  and  prMato  aroas. 

LARC  161  Desl^  Fundamentals  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  por 
week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  For  LARC  majors 
only.  Also  offered  as  HORT  161.  Fundamentals  of  basic  design 
using  different  media;  focusing  on  design  problems  associated 
with  landscape  architocturo. 

LARC  200  Land  Surveying  (2)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Also  offered  as  HORT  200.  Understanding 
the  principles  of  land  surveying  such  as  measurements  of 
distance,  elevation  and  angles,  instrumentation,  and  mapping. 

LARC  260  Graphic  Communication  II  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  LARC  150  and 
LARC  160.  For  LARC  majors  only.  Also  offered  as  HORT  260. 
Graphic  communication  for  landscape  design  presentation, 
supplemented  by  basic  problems  m  landscape  design. 

LARC  361  Principles  of  Landscape  Design  (3)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  LARC  260;  and  ARTT  100.  Also 
offered  as  HORT  361.  A  consideration  of  design  criteria  and 
procedure  as  applied  to  public  and  pnvate  landscape. 

LARC  364  Principles  of  Site  Engineering  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  LARC  200 
and  LARC  260.  For  LARC  majors  only.  Also  offered  as  HORT  364. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HORT  464.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  LARC  364  or  HORT  364. 
An  introductofy  study  and  application  of  landscape  development 
principles  and  construction  practices  as  applied  to  grading. 
drainage,  layout  and  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation. 

LARC  370  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite: 
LARC  260.  Also  offered  as  HORT  370.  Introduction  to  histoncal 
research  methods  with  the  individual  student  investigations  of  a 
particular  period,  place,  or  person  that  affected  the  profession  of 
landscape  architecture. 

LARC  462  Urban  Landscape  Design  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  LARC  361 
and  LARC  364.  For  LARC  majors  only.  Also  offered  as  HORT  462. 
Trends  in  the  field  of  urban  landscape  design.  Explore  the  two 
distinct  areas  of  planting  design  and  urban  design  and  focus  on 
the  efforts  to  integrate  them  within  the  spectrum  of  landscape 
architectural  studies. 

LARC  464  Principles  of  Landscape  Construction  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  LARC 
361.  Also  offered  as  HORT  464.  Landscape  development 
principles  and  construction  practices  as  applied  to  grading, 
drainage,  layout  and  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation. 

LARC  465  Landscape  Structures  and  Materials  (3)  One  hour  of 

lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  LARC 
364.  Also  offered  as  HORT  465.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  LARC  465  or  HORT  465.  Use  and  design  of 
structures  in  the  landscape. 

LARC  466  Advanced  Landscape  Design  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  LARC  462; 
and  LARC  465.  Also  offered  as  HORT  466.  A  synthesis  of  design. 
landscape  development,  construction  and  planting  pnnciples  and 
procedures  as  applied  to  the  comprehensive  design  of  public  and 
pnvate  landscapes. 

LARC  467  Professional  Practices  (3)  Prerequisites:  (LARC  464 
and  LARC  465)  or  permission  of  department.  For  HORT.  LARC. 
ARCH,  ENCE,  and  URSP  majors  only.  Also  offered  as  HORT  467. 
Introduction  to  and  comparative  study  of  the  professional  concerns 
of  design  firms  and  constnjction  contracting  companies.  Focus  on 
planning,  legal,  ethical,  marketing,  and  management 
considerations  of  private  and  public  interdisciplinary  practices. 

LARC  470  Project  In  Landscape  Architecture  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
LARC  462.  A  combination  of  self-directed  study,  seminar,  and 
lecture  formats.  Lectures  provide  specific  introduction  to  aspects 
of  research  methods,  critical  analysis,  and  proposal  writing. 
Seminar  format  is  applied  after  each  lecture  as  a  means  of 
exploring  students'  understanding,  identifying  the  directions  they 
will  go  in  applying  the  lecture  topic  to  their  specific  project,  and 
listing  types  and  locations  of  resources  (people,  institutions. 
Iibranes)  that  they  can  use  to  do  the  literaturereview  related  to 
their  project.  Self-directed  study  comes  into  play  as  the  student 
researches  the  information  related  to  his  or  her  specific  area  of 
study. 

LARC  471  Project  In  Landscape  Architecture  II  (3)  Nine  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  LARC  470.  For  LARC  majors 
only.  Pnmanly  a  self-directed  study  in  the  area  of  specialization 
selected  by  the  student  The  goal  is  the  completion  of  a  landscape 


architectural  project  proposal  wntton  during  the  LARC  4  70  course. 
In  the  first  wook  tho  student's  LARC  470  proposal  is  rovlowod  and 
given  final  approval  by  the  class  instructor,  tho  project  advisor, 
who  has  agreed  to  work  with  the  student,  and  tho  student. 
Agreement  is  reached  as  to  proposal's  complotoness.  Execution  of 
tho  proposal  is  completed  during  the  re^^alndor  of  the  semester. 
Completion  of  tho  course  requires  each  student  to  submit  a  final 
project  report  and  make  an  oral  prosontation.  open  to  the 
univorsfty. 

LAIN  —  Latin 

LAIN  101  Elementary  Latin  I  (4)  Four  hours  of 
discussion/recitation  per  week.  A  student  who  has  two  units  of 
Latin  in  high  school  ^^ay  register  for  LATN  101  for  tho  purposes  of 
review,  but  ordinarily  not  for  credit 

LATN  102  Elementary  Latin  II  (4)  Four  hours  of 
discussion /recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  LATN  101  at  UMCP 
or  permission  of  department. 

LATN  120  Intensive  Latin  (4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  for  LATN 
102.  Elements  of  Latin  grammar  and  vocabulary:  elementary 
reading.  Tho  first  year's  study  of  Latin  compressed  into  a  single 
semester. 

LATN  201  Intermediate  Latin  (4)  Prerequisite:  LATN  102  at  UMCP 
or  permission  of  department.  Formerly  LATN  203. 

LATN  220  Intermediate  Intensive  Latin  (4)  Prerequisite:  LATN 
102.  or  LATN  120.  or  equivalent  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
for  LATN  204.  Review  of  Latin  grammar;  reading  in  prose  and 
poetry  from  selected  authors. 

LATN  301  Plautus  (3)  Plautine  drama.  Literary,  linguistic  and 

socio-cuttural  aspects. 

LATN  302  Ovid  (3)  Major  works  of  Ovidian  poetry.  Literary  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  Augustan  age. 

LATN  351  Horace  (3)  Prerequisite:  LATN  305  or  equivalent. 

LATN  352  Livy  (3)  Prerequisite:  LATN  351  or  equivalent. 

LATN  400  level  course  prerequUlte:  LATN  361  or  equhralent 


LATN  402  TacKus  (3) 

LATN  403  Roman  Satin  (3) 

LATN  405  Lucretius  (3) 

LATN  410  Latin  Historians  (3)  Latin  histoncal  writing  as  a  literary 
genre.  Influences,  style,  and  literary  techniques. 

LATN  415  Virgil's  Aeneld  (3)  Formerly  LATN  305.  Virgil's  Aeneid: 
readings  of  selections  in  Latin  and  of  the  entire  epic  in  English 

trenslation  along  with  critical  essays. 

LATN  420  Cicero  and  Caesar  (3)  Reading  and  analysis  of  texts  by 
M.  Tullius  Cicero  and  C.  lulius  Caesar,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationships  between  them  and  on  the  penod  of  the  Civil  War. 

LATN  424  Silver  Latin  (3)  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected  texts. 
Emphasis  on  the  role  of  Nero  and  Seneca  in  literary  devetopments. 

LATN  472  Historical  Development  of  the  Latin  Language  (3) 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  LATN  472  or 
LING  431.  An  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  Latin  language 
from  archaic  times  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

LATN  468  Latin  Readings  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  The  reading 
of  one  or  more  selected  Latin  authors  from  antiquity  through  the 
Renaissance.  Reports. 

LATN  490  Survey  of  Latin  Literature  (3)  Survey  of  major  authors 
and  genres,  with  extensive  readings  from  a  variety  of  authors  and 
review  of  grammar. 

LATN  499  Independent  Study  In  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
(1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs. 

LBSC  —  Library  Science 

LBSC  208  Special  Topics  In  InfomiaUon  Studies  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Special  topics  in  aspects  of 
infomiation  use.  technology,  and  policy. 

LBSC  488  Recent  Trends  and  Issues  In  Library  and  Information 
Services  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  9  credits.  Discussions  of  recent 
trends  and  issues  in  library  and  information  services.  Designed  for 
practicing  professionals. 
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LBSC  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  instKutas  (1-9)  Repeatable  to 
9  credits.  Workshops,  clinics,  and  institutes  developed  around 
specific  topics  or  problems.  Primarily  for  practicing  librarians. 

LING  —  Linguistics 

UNG  200  Introductory  Linguistics  (3)  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  ANTH  371  or  HESP  120,  Ways  of  studying  human 
language:  basic  concepts  of  modern  linguistic  analysis  (sound 
systems,  word  formation,  syntax,  meaning).  The  nature  of  human 
language:  the  social  aspects  of  language:  language  change; 
dialects:  wnting  systems:  language  unrversals.  etc. 

UNG  210  Structure  of  American  Sign  Language  (3)  Oven'iew  of 
phonology,  morphology  and  syntax  of  American  Sign  Language, 
History  of  the  language  and  the  unique  social,  political  and 
linguistic  situation  of  the  deaf. 

UNO  240  Language  and  Mind  (3)  The  study  of  language  as  a 

cognitive  phenomenon.  Ways  of  representing  peoples  knowledge 
of  their  native  language,  ways  in  which  that  knowledge  is  attained 
naturally  by  children,  and  how  it  is  used  in  speaking  and  listening. 
Relevant  philosophical  literature.  Relationship  to  study  of  other 
cognitive  abilities:  reasoning,  perception,  sensory-motor 
development. 

UNG  311  Syntax  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  240,  Basic  concepts, 
analytical  techniques  of  generative  syntax,  relation  to  empirical 
limits  imposed  by  viewing  grammars  as  representations  of  a 
component  of  human  mind.  Aspects  of  current  theones. 

UNG  312  Syntax  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  311.  Continuation  of 
LING  311.  Development  of  theones  of  syntax.  Chteria  for  revising 
theones.  Methods  and  strategies  of  "scientific"  efforts  to  explain 
natural  phenomena. 

UNG  321  Phonology  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  240.  Properties  of 
sound  systems  of  human  languages,  basic  concepts  and  analytical 
techniques  of  generative  phonology.  Empirical  limits  imposed  by 
viewing  grammars  as  cognitive  representations.  Physiological 
properties  and  phonological  systems:  articulatory  phonetics  and 
distinctive  feature  theory. 

UNG  322  Phonology  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  321.  Continuation  of 
LING  321.  Development  of  theories  of  phonology.  Criteria  for 
revising  theories. 

UNG  330  Historical  Linguistics  (3)  A  traditional  presentation  of 
language  change.  Language  types  and  families,  sounds  and  wnting 
systems,  grammatical  categories.  Reconstruction  of  proto- 
languages  by  intemal  and  comparatrve  methods. 

UNG  350  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHIL  170  or 
PHIL  173  or  PHIL  371:  or  UNG  311.  The  nature  and  function  of 
language  and  other  forms  of  symbolism  from  a  philosophical 
perspective. 

UNG  410  Grammar  and  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  312.  The 
basic  notions  of  semantic  theory:  reference,  quantification,  scope 
relations,  compositionality,  thematic  relations,  tense  and  time, 
etc.  The  role  these  notions  play  in  grammars  of  natural  languages. 
Properties  of  logical  form  and  relationship  with  syntax. 

LING  411  Comparative  Syntax  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  312. 
Comparison  of  data  from  a  variety  of  languages  with  respect  to 
some  aspect  of  current  versions  of  syntactic  theory  in  order  to 
investigate  how  parameters  of  universal  grammar  are  fixed 
differently  in  different  languages.  Attempts  to  work  out  fragments 
of  grammars  for  si 


UNG  419  Topics  In  Syntax  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs. 

UNG  420  Word  Fomiatlon  (3)  Prerequisite:  UNG  322.  Definition 
of  shape  and  meaning  of  possible  words,  both  across  languages 
and  Within  particular  languages.  Interaction  between  phnciptes  of 
word  formation  and  other  components  of  a  grammar:  syntax, 
logical  fom^  and  phonology. 

UNG  421  Advanced  Phonology  (3)  Prerequisite:  LING  322.  Topics 
in  current  phonological  theory,  as  they  relate  to  data  from  the 
sound  systems  of  various  languages.  Segmental  and  prosodic 
analysis.  Discussion  of  autosegmental  theory,  metncal  theory,  etc. 


UNG  439  Topics  In  DIachronIc  Linguistics  (3)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs. 

UNG  440  Grammars  and  Cognition  (3)  Relationship  between  the 
structure,  development  and  functioning  of  grammars  and  the 
structure,  development  and  functioning  of  other  mental  systems. 
Interpretations  of  experimental  and  observational  work  on 
children's  language,  aphasia,  speech  production  and 
comprehension. 


UNG  445  Computer  Models  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  UNG 
240.  The  use  of  linguistic  theory  to  improve  psychological  models 
of  language  comprehension.  Formal  and  computer  modelling  of 
language  processing  systems. 

UNG  451  Grammars  and  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite:  UNG  311. 
Grammars  and  the  use  of  language  in  a  variety  of  styles:  foimal, 
casual,  literary,  etc.  Consequences  for  concepts  of  grammars. 
Variation  theory.  Literary  styles. 

LING  453   Mathematical  Approaches  to  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite:  LING  312.  The  aspects  of  mathematics  used  in 
linguistic  discussions:  recursion  theory.  Chomsky's  hierarchy  of 
grammars,  set  theory,  Boolean  algebra,  finite  state  grammars, 
context-free  grammars,  etc.  Applications  to  theories  of  grammars. 
Rjrmalizations  of  grammatical  theories. 

UNG  456  Second  Language  Teaching  (3)  Relationship  between 
theories  of  grammars,  and  techniques  used  for  teaching  and 
learning  second  languages,  and  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
English  in  schools. 

LING  487  Computer  Science  for  Cognitive  Studies  (3)  Also 
offered  as  PHIL  487.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following;  UNG  487  or  PHIL  487.  List  processing  and  discrete 
mathematics.  Preparation  for  the  study  of  artificial  intelligence  and 
other  mathematicaly  oriented  branches  of  cognitive  studies. 
Intended  for  students  of  linguistics,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 
LISP  computer  language,  graphs  and  trees,  the  concept  of 
computational  complexity,  search  algorithms. 

LING  499  Directed  Studies  In  Linguistics  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  If  content 
differs.  Independent  study  or  research  on  language  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

MAPL  —  Applied  Mathematics 

MAPL  460  Computational  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites:  {a  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  MATH  240  and  MATH  241):  and  (CMSC  104  or 
CMSC  113}.  Also  offered  as  CMSC  460.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 

only  one  of  the  following:  MAPL/CMSC  460  or  MAPL/CMSC  466. 
Basic  computational  methods  for  interpolation,  least  squares, 
approximation,  numerical  quadrature,  numerical  solution  of 
polynomial  and  transcendental  equations,  systems  of  linear 
equations  and  initial  value  problems  for  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Emphasis  on  methods  and  their  computational 
properties  rather  than  their  analytic  aspects.  Intended  pnmarily  for 
students  in  the  physical  and  engineering  sciences. 

MAPL  406  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  I  (3)  Prerequisites: 
{a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  MATH  240  and  MATH  241);  and  CMSC 
104.  Also  offered  as  CMSC  466.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  MAPL/CMSC  460  or  MAPL/CMSC  466.  Floating 
point  computations,  direct  methods  for  linear  systems, 
interpolation,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations. 

MAPL   467   Introduction   to  Numerical   Analysis   II    (3) 

Prerequisites:  MAPL/CMSC  466  with  a  grade  of  0  or  better.  Also 
offered  as  CMSC  467.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  CMSC  467  or  MAPL  467.  Advanced  interpolation,  linear 
least  squares,  eigenvalue  problems,  ordinary  differential 
equations,  fast  Founer  transforms. 

MAPL  472  Methods  and  Models  In  Applied  Mathematics  I  (3) 

Prerequisites:  {MATH  241:  and  MATH  246;  and  MATH  240;  and 
PHYS  161  or  171)  or  permission  of  department.  Recommended: 
one  of  the  following:  MATH  410.  MATH  414.  MATH  415,  MATH 
462.  MATH  463,  PHYS  262.  PHYS  273.  Also  offered  as  MATH 
472.  Credit  Will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  472 
and  MAPL  472.  Mathematical  models  in  fluid  dynamics  and 
elasticity,  both  linear  and  non-linear  partial  differential  equations, 
variational  characterizations  in  eigenvalue  problems,  numerical 
algorithms.  Additional  optional  topics  as  time  permits.  Some 
examples  are  Hamiltonian  systems.  Maxwell's  equations,  non- 
linear programming. 

MAPL  473  Methods  and  Models  In  Applied  Mathematics  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MAPL  472  or  permission  of  department.  Also  offered 
as  MATH  473.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
MAPL  473  or  MATH  473.  Continuation  of  the  two-semester 
sequence.  MAPL  472  and  MAPL  473. 

MAPL  477  Optimization  {3)  Prerequisites:  (CMSC/MAPL  460.  or 
CMSC/MAPL  466  or  CMSC/MAPL  467)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
Also  offered  as  CMSC  477.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  CMSC  477  or  MAPL  477.  Linear  programming 
including  the  simplex  algorithm  and  dual  linear  programs,  convex 
sets  and  elements  of  convex  programming,  combinatorial 
optimization,  integer  programming. 

MAPL  496  Selected  Topics  In  Applied  Mathematics  <l-3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  in  applied 
mathematics  of  special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduate 
students. 

MATH  —  Mathematics 

MATH  001  Review  of  High  School  Algebra  (3)  Recommended  for 


students  who  plan  to  take  MATH  110  or  MATH  002  but  are  not 
currently  qualified  to  do  so.  Special  fee  required  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tuition  charge.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards 
any  degree  at  the  University.  Review  of  the  algebraic  skills 
fundamental  to  any  further  study  of  mathematics.  Exponents, 
polynomials,  linear  equations  in  one  and  two  variables,  quadratic 
equations. 

MATH  002  Advanced  Review  of  High  School  Algebra  ^3) 

Recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  take  but  who  are  not 
currently  qualified  for  MATH  115  Prerequisite:  MATH  001  or 
satisfactory  score  on  the  mathematics  placement  exam.  Special 
fee  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  charge.  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University.  Review 
of  high  school  algebra  at  a  faster  pace  and  at  a  more  advanced 
level  than  MATH  001.  Exponents;  polynomials:  linear  equations  in 
one  and  two  variables;  quadratic  equations;  and  polynomial, 
rational,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions. 

MATH  110  Elementary  Mathematical  Models  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  based  on  satisfactory  score  on  the 
mathematics  placement  exam,  or  MATH  001.  Not  open  to 
students  majoring  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  the  physical 
sciences.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  MATH  140. 
220.  or  any  MATH  or  STAT  course  for  which  MATH  140  or  220  Is  a 
prerequisite.  Elementary  introduction  to  models  useful  in  the 
biolt^ical,  management  and  social  sciences.  Matrices,  systems 
of  linear  equations,  and  linear  inequalities  in  two  or  three  vanables 
are  used  to  solve  simple  but  representative  problems  in  linear 
programming,  stochastic  processes,  game  theory,  and  the 
mathematics  of  mortgages  and  annuities. 

MATH  111  Introduction  to  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  based  on  satisfactory  score  on  the 
mathematics  placement  exam,  or  MATH  110.  or  MATH  115.  Not 
open  to  students  majoring  m  mathematics,  engineering  or  the 
physical  sciences.  Not  open  to  students  who  ho^e  completed  STAT 
100  or  any  MATH  or  STAT  course  with  a  prerequisite  of  MATH  141. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  111  or 
STAT  100.  Logic,  Boolean  algebra,  counting,  probability,  random 
variables,  expectation  applications  of  the  normal  probability 
distnbution. 

MATH  115  Precalculus  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  based  on  satisfactory  score  on  the  mathematics 
placement  exam  or  MATH  002.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  MATH  140  or  any  MATH  or  STAT  course  for  which  MATH 
140  IS  a  prerequisite.  Preparation  for  MATH  220  or  MATH  140. 
Elementary  functions  and  graphs:  polynomials,  rational  functions, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigonometric  functions. 
Algebraic  techniques  preparatoiy  for  calculus. 

MATH  140  Calculus  I  (4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
based  on  3  1/2  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics 
{including  trigonometry)  and  satisfactory  score  on  the  mathematics 
placement  exam  or  MATH  115.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  MATH  140  or  MATH  220.  Introduction  to  calculus, 
including  functions,  limits,  continuity,  denvatives  and  applications 
of  the  derivative,  sketching  of  graphs  of  functions,  definite  and 
indefinite  integrals,  and  calculation  of  area.  The  course  is 
especiaify  recommended  for  science  and  mathematics  majors. 

MATH  141  Calculus  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  MATH  140  or  equivalent 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  141  or 
MATH  221.  Continuation  of  MATH  140.  including  techniques  of 
integration,  improper  integrals,  applications  of  integration  (such  as 
volumes,  work,  arc  length,  moments),  inverse  functions, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  sequences  and  series. 

MATH  210  Elements  of  Mathematics  (4)  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
college  preparatory  algebra.  Required  for  majors  in  elementary 
education,  and  open  only  to  students  in  this  field.  Topics  from 
algebra  and  number  theory,  designed  to  provide  insight  into 
arithmetic:  inductive  proof  the  natural  number  system  based  on 
the  Peano  axioms;  mathematical  systems,  groups,  fields;  the 
system  of  integers:  the  system  of  rational  numbers:  congruence, 
divisibility:  systems  of  numeration. 

MATH  211  ElemenU  of  Geometry  (4)  Prerequisite:  MATH  210. 
Structure  of  mathematics  systems,  algebra  of  sets,  geometrical 
structures,  logic,  measurement,  congruence,  similarity,  graphs  In 
the  plane,  geometry  on  the  sphere. 

MATH  220  Elementary  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  based  on  3  1/2  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics  (including  trigonometry)  and  satisfactory  performance 
on  the  mathematics  placement  exam,  or  MATH  115.  Not  open  to 
students  majoring  in  mathematics,  engineering  or  the  physical 
sciences.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH 
140  or  MATH  220.  Basic  ideas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
with  emphasis  on  elementary  techniques  of  differentiation  and 
applications. 

MATH  221  Elementary  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  220.  or 
MATH  140.  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  In 
mathematics,  engineenng  or  the  physical  sciences.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  141  or  MATH  221. 
Differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  emphasis  on  elementary 
techniques  of  integration  and  applications. 
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MATH  240  Introduction  to  Unaar  Al^abra  (4)  Proroqutsito:  MATH 
141  Of  oquivaionl,  Cfodit  will  be  E'oritGd  for  only  one  of  tho 
following:  MATH  240  or  MATH  400  or  MATH  461.  Basic  concopts 
of  linear  algobra:  vector  spacos,  appHcotions  to  lino  and  piano 
goomotry.  Iinoar  equations  and  matrices,  similar  matrices,  linear 
transfomiotions,  oigonvaluos,  dotorminants  ond  quadratic  forms. 

MATH  241  Calculus  HI  (4)  Preroquisitos:  MATVH  141  and  any  one 

of  the  followtne:  MATH  240  or  ENES  102  or  PHYS  171. 
Introduction  to  multivanabk)  calculus,  including  vectors  and  vector- 
valued  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  applications  of  partial 
dohvativos  (such  as  tangent  ptanes  and  LaGrango  multipliers), 
multiple  Integrals,  volume,  surface  area,  and  the  classical 
theorems  of  Groen.  Stokes  and  Gauss. 

MATH  246  DHtomntlal  Equations  for  Scientists  and  Englnaars  (3) 

Proroquisito:  MATH  141  or  equivalent.  An  introduction  to  the  baste 
methods  of  soNing  ofdinary  differential  equations.  Equations  of 
rtrst  and  second  order,  linear  differential  equations,  Laplace 
transforms,  numerical  methods,  and  the  qualitative  theoiy  of 
differential  equations. 

MATH  2S0  Anatysis  I  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  First  semester  of  a  year  course  giving  a  rigorous 
treatment  of  calculus  in  one  and  several  vanablos.  Topics  covered 
during  the  year  properties  of  the  real  and  complex  numbers. 
Euclidean  spaces,  basic  set  theory  and  topology,  metnc  spaces, 
sequences  and  series,  continuity,  differentiability,  uniform 
convergence.  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals. 
inverse  and  implicit  function  theorems,  line  integrals,  theorems  of 
Green.  Gauss,  and  Stokes. 

MATH  251  Analysis  II  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite:  MATH  250. 
Continuation  of  MATH  250.  Students  successfully  completing 
MATH  250  -  MATH  251  will  not  need  to  take  MATH  410  -  MATH 
411. 

MATH  299  Setected  Topics  In  Mathematics  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Topics  of  special  interest  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  departmental  commlttoe  on  undergraduate 
studies. 

MATH  400  Vectors  and  Matrices  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  221  or 
equivalent.  Not  open  to  students  in  the  CMPS  or  Engineering 
Colleges.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH 
240,  MATH  400.  or  MATH  461,  The  essentials  of  matrix  theory 
needed  in  the  management,  social  and  biological  sciences.  Mam 
topics:  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  independence,  rank, 
orthogonal  transformations. eigenvalues,  the  principal  axes 
theorem.  Typical  applications:  linear  models  in  economics  and  in 
statistics,  MafVov  chains,  age-specrflc  population  growth. 

MATH  401  Applications  of  Linear  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH 
240  or  MATH  461.  Vanous  applications  of  linear  algebra:  theory  of 
finite  gomes,  linear  programming,  matrix  methods  as  applied  to 
finite  Markov  chains,  random  walk,  incidence  matrices,  graphs  and 
directed  graphs,  networks,  transportation  problems. 

MATH  402  Algebraic  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  240  or 
equivalent.  Not  open  to  mathematics  graduate  students.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  402  or  MATH  403. 
For  students  having  only  limited  experience  with  rigorous 
mathematical  proofs.  Parallels  MATH  403.  Students  planning 
graduate  work  in  mathematics  should  take  MATH  403.  Groups, 
rings,  integral  domains  and  fields,  detailed  study  of  several 
groups:  properties  of  integers  and  polynomials.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
origin  of  the  mathematical  ideas  studied  and  the  logical  structure 
of  the  subject. 

MATH  403  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  240  and  MATH  241.  or  equivalent  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  402  or  MATH  403.  Integers: 
groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields. 

MATH  404  ReM  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  403.  Algebraic 
and  transcendental  elements.  Galois  theory,  constructions  with 
stnaight-edge  and  compass,  solutions  of  equations  of  low  degrees, 
insolubility  of  the  Quintic,  Sylow  theorems,  fundamental  theorem 
of  finite  Abelian  groups. 

MATH  405  Linear  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  240  or  MATH 
461.  An  abstract  treatment  of  finite  dimensional  vector  spaces. 
Linear  transformations  and  their  invahants. 

MATH  406  Introduction  to  Number  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH 
141  or  permission  of  department.  Integers,  divisibility,  prime 
numbers,  unique  factorization,  congruences,  quadratic  reciprocity. 
Diophantine  equations  and  arithmetic  functions. 

MATH  410  Advanced  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  240  and 
MATH  241  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  MATH  250.  First  semester  of  a  year  course. 
Subjects  covered  during  the  year  are:  sequences  and  series  of 
numbers,  continuity  and  differentiability  of  real  valued  functions  of 
one  vanable.  the  Rieman  integral,  sequences  of  functions,  and 
power  senes.  Functions  of  several  variables  including  partial 
denvatives,  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals.  The 
implicit  function  theorem. 


MATH  411  Advanced  Calculus  II  (3)  Pforuquisito:  MATH  410.  Not 
open  to  students  who  ha«/o  completed  MATH  250  and  MATH  251. 
Continuation  of  MATH  410, 

MATH  414  Differential  Equatloru  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  410: 
and  MATH  240  or  oquivalent.  Existence  and  uniqueness  theorems 
for  initial  value  problems.  Linear  theory:  fundamental  matrix 
solutions,  variation  of  constants  formula,  Floquot  theory  for 
ponodic  linear  systems.  Asymptotic  orbital  and  Lyapunov  stability 
with  phase  plane  diagrams.  Boundary  value  theory  and  series 
solutions. 

MATH  416  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equations  (3) 

Preroquisitos:  MATH  246:  and  (MATH  411  or  MATH  251).  MATH 
411  and  MATH  415  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  ono  of  the  following:  MATH  415  or  MATH  462. 
First  order  equations,  linear  second  order  equations  in  two 
variables,  one  dimensional  wave  equation  and  the  method  of 
separation  of  variables,  and  other  topics  such  as  harmonic 
functions,  tho  heat  equation,  and  the  wave  equation  in  space. 

MATH  417  Introduction  to  Fourier  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  410,  Fourier  series.  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms. 

MATH  430  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  Qeometrles  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  141.  Hilbeits  axioms  for  Euclidean  geometry. 
Neutral  geometry:  the  consistency  of  the  hyperbolic  parallel 
postulate  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  elliptic  parallel  postulate 
with  neutral  geometry.  Models  of  hyertjolic  geometry.  Existence 
and  properties  of  isometries. 

MATH  432  Introduction  to  Point  Set  Topology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  410  or  equivalent.  Connectedness,  compactness, 
transformations,  homomorphisms;  application  of  these  concepts 
to  vanous  spaces,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Euclidean  plane, 

MATH  436  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  I  (3) 

Prerequisites;  MATH  241;  and  either  MATH  240  or  MATH  461. 
Curves  in  the  plane  and  Euclidean  space,  moving  frames,  surfaces 
in  Euclidean  space,  onentability  of  surfaces;  Gaussian  and  mean 
curvatures;  surfaces  of  revolution,  ruled  surfaces,  minimal 
surfaces,  special  cun/es  on  surfaces,  "Theorema  Egregium';  the 
intrinsic  geometry  of  surfaces. 

MATH  437  DHTerentlal  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  436,  Differential  forms,  the  Euler 
characteristic,  Gauss-Bonnet  theorem,  the  fundamental  group;  an 
outline  of  the  topological  classification  of  compact  surfaces,  vector 
fields,  geodesies  and  Jacobi  fields:  classical  calculus  of  venations, 
global  differential  geometry  of  surfaces,  and  elementary  Riemann 
surface  theory. 

MATH  445  Elementary  Mathematical  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  141.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
MATH  445  or  MATH  450/CMSC  450.  Elementary  development  of 
prepositional  and  predicate  logic,  including  semantics  and 
deductive  systems  and  with  a  discussion  of  completeness, 
incompleteness  and  the  decision  problem. 

MATH  446  Axiomatic  Set  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MATH  403  or 
MATH  410.  Development  of  a  system  of  axiomatic  set  theory, 
choice  principles,  induction  principles,  ordinal  arithmetic  including 
discussion  of  cancellation  laws,  divisibility,  canonical  expansions, 
cardinal  arithmetic  including  connections  with  the  axiom  of  choice, 
Hartogs  theorem.  Konig's  theorem,  properties  of  regular,  singular, 
aible  cardinals. 


MATH  447  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  403  or  MATH  410.  Formal  prepositional  logic, 
completeness,  independence,  decidability  of  the  system,  formal 
quantificational  logic,  first-order  axiomatic  theories,  extended 
Godel  completeness  theorem,  Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem,  model- 
theoretical  applicatons. 

MATH  450  Logic  for  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisites:  (CMSC 
251  and  MATH  141)  (with  grade  of  C  or  better).  Also  offered  as 
CMSC  450.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
MATH  445  or  MATH  450/CMSC  450.  Elementary  development  of 
prepositional  and  first-order  logic  accessible  to  the  advanced 
undergraduate  computer  science  student,  including  the  resolution 
method  in  prepositional  logic  and  Herbrand's  Unsatisfiability 
Theorem  in  firstnarder  logic.  Included  are  the  concepts  of  truth, 
interpretation,  validity,  provability,  soundness,  completeness, 
incompleteness,  decidability  and  semi-decldability. 

MATH  452  Introduction  to  Dynamics  and  Ctiaos  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  246,  An  introduction  to  mathematical  dynamics  and  chaos. 
Orbits,  bifurcations.  Cantor  sets  and  horseshoes,  symbolic 
dynamics,  fractal  dimension,  notions  of  stability,  flows  and  chaos. 
Includes  motivation  and  historical  perspectives,  as  well  as 
examples  of  fundamental  maps  studied  in  dynamics  and 
applications  of  dynamics. 

MATH  461  Linear  Algebra  for  Scientists  and  Engineers  (3) 
Prerequisites:  MATH  141  and  one  MATH/STAT  course  for  which 
MATH  141  IS  a  prerequisite.  This  course  cannot  be  used  toward 
the  upper  level  math  requirements  for  MATH/STAT  majors.  Credit 


will  be  granted  for  only  ono  of  the  following:  MATH  240,  MATH  400 
or  MATH  461,  Basic  concopts  of  linear  algebra,  This  course  Is 
similar  to  MATH  240.  but  with  more  oxtonsn/e  covorago  of  the 
topics  noodod  in  applied  linear  algebra:  chango  of  basts,  complex 
oigenvaluos,  d i agon aliut ion,  tho  Jordan  canonical  fonn. 

MATH  462  Partial  Differential  Equations  for  Sclentlttt  end 
Engineers  (3)  Preroquisitos:  MATH  241;  and  MATH  246.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  462  or  MATH  415. 
Linear  spaces  and  operators,  orthogonality.  Sturm-Liouville 
problems  and  oigenfunction  expansions  for  ordinary  dlfforontiel 
equations,  introduction  to  partial  differential  equations,  including 
the  heat  equation,  wave  equation  and  Laplace's  equation. 
boundary  valuo  problems,  initial  value  problems,  and  initial- 
boundary  value  problems. 

MATH  463  Complex  VarlaMes  for  SclentlsU  and  Englneert  (3) 

Prerequisite;  MATH  241  or  equivalent.  The  algebra  of  complex 
numbers,  analytic  functions,  mapping  properties  of  tho  olomentary 
functions.  Cauchy  integral  formula.  Theory  of  residues  and 
application  to  evaluation  ¥  integrals.  Conformat  mapping. 

MATH  464  Trvisfonn  Methods  for  Sctentlstt  wid  Engtneert  (3) 

Prerequisites;  MATH  246;  and  MATH  463.  Fourier  senes.  Founer 
and  Laplace  transforms.  Evaluation  of  the  complex  inversion 
integral  by  the  theory  of  residues.  Applications  to  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics;  solutions 
using  transforms  and  separation  of  variables.  Additional  topics 
such  as  Bessel  functions  and  calculus  of  variations. 

MATH  472  Methods  and  Models  In  Applied  Mathematica  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  (MATH  241;  and  MATH  246;  and  MATH  240;  and 
PHYS  161  or  PHYS  171}  or  permission  of  department. 
Recommended;  one  of:  MATH  410,  MATH  414.  MATH  415.  MATH 
462.  MATH  463  or  PHYS  262.  PHYS  273.  Also  offered  as  MAPL 
472.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  MATH  472 
and  MAPL  472.  Mathematical  models  in  fluid  dynamics  and 
elasticity,  both  linear  and  non-linear  partial  differential  equations, 
variational  characterizations  in  eigenvalue  problems,  numerical 
algorithms.  Additional  optional  topics  as  time  permits.  Some 
examples  are  Hamiltonian  systems.  Maxwell's  equations,  non- 
linear programming. 

MATH  473  Methods  and  Models  In  Applied  Mathematics  II  (3) 

Prerequisite;  MATH  472  or  permission  of  department.  Also  offered 
as  MAPL  473.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following; 
MATH  473  and  MAPL  473.  Continuation  of  the  two  semester 
sequence  MATH  472  and  MATH  473. 

MATH  475  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  240:  and  MATH  241.  Also  offered  as  CMSC  475.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  MATH  475  or  CMSC  475. 
General  enumeration  methods,  difference  equations,  generating 
functions.  Elements  of  graph  theory,  matrix  representations  of 
graphs,  applications  of  graph  theory  to  transport  networks. 
matching  theoiy  and  graphical  algorithms. 

MATH  478  Selected  Topics  For  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (1-3) 

Prerequisite;  one  year  of  college  mathematics  or  permission  of 
departmenL  (This  course  cannot  be  used  toward  the  upper  level 
math  requirements  for  MATH/STAT  m^ors). 

MATH  498  Selected  Topics  In  Mathematics  (1-9)  Honors 
students  register  for  reading  courses  under  this  number. 
Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  of  special  interest 
to  advanced  undergraduate  students  will  be  offered  occasionally 
under  the  general  guidance  of  the  departmental  committee  on 
undergraduate  studies. 

MATH  499  Honors  Seminar  (2)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
departmenL  Not  open  to  graduate  students.  Formerly  MATH  398. 
Faculty  supervised  reports  by  students  on  mathematical  literature. 
Both  oral  and  written  presentation  on  special  topics  of  current 
interest 

MEES  —  Marlno-Estuarlno-Envlrorwnentai  Sciences 

MEES  440  Essentials  of  Toxicology  (2)  Prerequisite:  BCHM  261 
or  BCHM  461.  Pnnciples  involved  in  the  assessment  of  responses 
of  organisms  to  toxic  chemicals,  including  systemic  and  ofgan 
toxicology,  carcinogenesis,  teratogen esis,  and  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  major  groups  of  toxicants. 

MEES  498  Topics  In  Marlne^tu a rlne-Envlron mental  Sciences 
(1-4)  Lecture  and/or  laboratory  series  organized  to  study  a 
selected  area  of  manne-estuarine-environmental  sciences  not 
otherwise  considered  in  forn^l  courses. 

METO  —  Metooroloey 

METO  123  Causes  and  Implications  of  Global  Chang*  (3)  Also 
offered  as  BOTN  123.  GEOG  123.  and  GEOL  123.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  BOTN  123,  GEOG  123.  GEOL 
123.  or  METO  123.  This  course  offers  a  unique  expenence  in 
integrating  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological  sciences 
with  geographical,  economic,  sociological,  and  political  knowledge 
skills  toward  a  better  understanding  of  global  change.  Review  of 
environmental  science  relating  to  weather  and  climate  change, 
acid  precipitation,  ozone  holes,  global  warming,  and  impacts  on 
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biology,  agnculturo,  and  human  behavior.  Study  of  the  natural. 
long-term  variability  of  the  global  environment,  and  what  Influence 
mankind  may  have  In  perturbing  it  from  its  natural  evolution. 
Concepts  of  how  physical,  biological,  and  human  behavioral 
systems  interact,  and  the  repercussions  which  may  follow  from 
human  endeavors.  The  manner  m  which  to  approach  decision  and 
policy  making  related  to  issues  of  global  change. 

METO  20e  Introduction  to  M«te«rolofiy  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHYS 
161  or  equivalent  and  CHEM  103.  Broad  survey  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  problems  of  atmospheric  science.  Origin  and 
stmctur©  of  the  atmosphere,  meteorological  observatons,  weather 
maps,  forecasting,  satellites,  energetics,  wind,  general  circulation, 
storms,  severe  weather,  climate  change,  air  pollution,  and  weather 
modification. 

METO  400  The  Atmoft^ere  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHEM  103;  and 

MATH  241;  and  MATH  246;  and  PHYS  263.  The  atmosphere  and 
fts  weather  and  climate  systems.  Composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
©nergy  sources  and  sinks,  winds,  storms,  global  circulation.  The 
applicabon  of  basic  classical  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics 
to  the  study  of  the  atmosphere. 

METO  401  Global  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  METO  400.  The 
global  weather  and  climate  system:  the  natural  variabilrty  of  the 
atmosphere-ocean-biosphere.  Potential  human  effects:  greenhouse 
effects,  deforestation,  acid  ram.  ozone  depletion,  nuclear  winter. 
Social,  political  and  economic  effects  of  changes  in  global 
environment  Policy  options. 

METO  434  Air  Pollution  (3)  Prerequisites:  (CHEM  113  and  MATH 
241)  or  permission  of  department  Production,  transformation, 
transport  and  removal  of  air  pollutants.  The  problems  of 
photochemical  smog,  the  greenhouse  effect,  stratospheric  ozone, 
acid  ram.  and  visibility.  Analytical  techniques 'for  gases  and 
particles. 

METO  499  Special  Problems  )n  Atmospheric  Science  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 
Research  or  special  study  m  the  field  of  meteorology  and  the 
atmospheric  and  oce 


MICB  —  Microbiology 

The  following  courses  may  Involve  the  use  of  animals.  Students 
who  are  concemea  about  the  use  of  animals  In  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollment,  to  determine  whether  animals  are  to  be  used  In  tbe 
course,  wttether  class  exercises  InvoMng  animals  are  optional  or 
required  and  what  altemattves,  )f  any,  are  available. 

MICB  100  Microbes  and  Society  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  MICB  100  or  MICB  200.  Introduction  to  the 
historical,  societal  and  conceptual  aspects  of  microbiology  and 
biotechnology. 

MIC8  200  General  Microbiology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  MICB  100  or  MICB  200. 
■  Fundamental  concepts  tn  morphology,  physiology,  genetics. 
immunology,  ecology,  and  pathogenic  microbiology.  Applications  of 
microbioloQ'  to  medicine,  the  food  industry  and  biotechnology. 

MIC8  310  Applted  Microbiology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MICE  200.  The 
application  of  microorganisms  and  microbiological  principles  to 
industrial  processes.  Control  of  microorganisms,  sterilization. 
disinfection,  antibiotics. 

MICB  379  Honors  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to 

departmental  honors  program.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Research 
project  carried  out  under  guidance  of  faculty  advisor. 

MICB  380  Bacterial  Genetics  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  (CHEM  243  or  CHEM 
245)  and  MICB  200.  Organization,  replication,  expression, 
mutation  and  transfer  of  the  genetic  material  of  bacteria  and 
bacteriophages.  Techniques  of  genetic  study, 

MICB  3ft8  Special  Topics  ki  Microbiology  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  8 
credits  in  microbiology.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  special 
subjects  tn  the  field  of  microbiology.  A  maximum  of  four  credit 
hours  of  MICB  388  may  be  applied  to  a  m^or  in  microbiology. 

MICB  399  Microbiological  Problems  (3)  Prerequisites:  16  credits 
in  microbiology  and  permission  of  department.  This  course  is 
arranged  to  provide  qualified  majors  in  microbiology  and  majors  in 
applied  fields  an  opportunity  to  pursue  specific  microbiological 
problems  under  the  supervision  of  a  nwmber  of  the  department. 

WCB  400  Syitematlc  Microbiology  (2)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  in 
microbiology.  History  and  philosophy  of  classification.  Alpha. 
numerical  and  molecular  genetic  taxonomy.  Methods  used  in 
microbial  identification  and  classification. 

MICB  410  History  of  Microbiology  (1)  Prerequisite:  MICB  major. 
History  and  integration  of  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  the 
science.  Modern  aspects  of  abiogenesis.  fermentation,  and 
disease  causation  in  relation  to  early  theories. 


MICB  420  EpMemlology  and  Public  Health  (2)  Prerequisite:  MICB 
200.  History,  characteristic  features  of  epidemiology:  the 
important  responsibilities  of  public  health;  vital  statistics. 

MICB  440  Pathogenic  Microbiology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MICB  200.  The 
fole  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in  the  diseases  of  humans  with 
emphasis  upon  the  differentiation  and  culture  of  microorganisms, 
types  of  disease,  modes  of  disease  transmission,  prophylactic, 
therapeutic,  and  epidemiological  aspects. 

MICB  450  Immunology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MICB  440.  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  200L  455  or  MICB  450.  Principles  of 
immunity:  hypersensitiveness.  Fundamental  techniques  of 
immunology. 

MICB  4S3  Recombinant  DNA  Laboratory  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
course  in  Recombinant  DNA.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  MICB  453  or  ZOOL  453.  An  advanced  course 
offering  hands-on  experience  in  performing  recombinant  DNA 
expenments.  Techniques  required  for  cloning  procaryotic  genes  in 
Eschenchta  coli. 

MICB  400  General  Virology  (3)  Prerequisite:  MICB  440  or 
equivalent.  Discussion  of  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of 
viruses,  virus  cultivation  and  assay  methods,  virus  replication,  viral 
diseases  with  emphasis  on  the  oncogenic  vimses.  viral  genetics, 
and  charactenstics  of  the  major  virus  groups. 

MICB  470  Microbial  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  MICB  200.  Pre- 
or  corequisite:  BCHM  462.  Microbial  cellular  and  population 
growth.  Fermentation  metabolism,  physiology  of  anaerobiosis.  and 
energy  conservation  and  transformation  in  bacterial  membranes. 
Efficiency  of  energy  utilization  for  growth.  Membrane  structure  and 
transport.  Bacterial  chemotaxis.  Regulation  of  bacterial 
chromosome  replication,  RNA  and  protein  synthesis.  Control  of 
metabolic  pathways. 

MICB  480  Microbial  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites:  MICB  200;  and 
CHEM  243  or  CHEM  245.  Interaction  of  microorganisms  with  the 
environment,  other  microorganisms  and  with  higher  organisms. 
Roles  of  microorganisms  in  the  biosphere.  Microorganisms  and 
current  environmental  problems. 

MUEO  —  Music  Education 

MUED  197  Pr»4>r«fesslonal  Experiences  (1)  Limited  to  music 
education  majors.  An  orientation  into  the  role  of  the  music  teacher 
in  the  school  and  community.  Class  meets  one  hour  a  week  for 
planning  and  discussion.  Students  spend  one  afternoon  a  week 
assigned  to  various  music  education  activities. 

MUED  410  InstrumenUI  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisites:  MUSC  250 
and  permission  of  department.  Arranging  for  school  bands  and 
orchestras  from  the  elementary  through  high  school  levels. 

MUEO  411  Instrumental  Music:  Methods  and  Materials  For  the 
Elementary  School  (3)  A  comprehensive  study  of  instructional 
materials  and  teaching  techniques  for  beginning  instrumental 
classes— winds,  strings  and  percussion. 

MUED  420  Instrumental  Music:  Methods,  Materials  and 
Administration  for  Secondvy  School  (2)  A  comprehensive  study 
of  instructional  and  program  materials,  rehearsal  techniques  and 
program  planning  for  junior  and  senior  High  School  bands  and 
orchestras.  Organization,  scheduling,  budgeting  and  purchasing 
are  included. 

MUEO  438  Special  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Instrumental 

Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  113-213  or  the  equivalent  A 
study,  through  practice  on  minor  instruments,  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  public  school  teaching  of  orchestral  instruments. 
Literature  and  leaching  materials,  minor  repairs,  and  adjustment 
of  instruments  are  included.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  credit 
three  times  since  one  of  four  groups  of  instruments:  strings, 
woodwind,  brass  or  percussion  will  be  studied  each  time  the 
course  is  offered. 

MUED  450  Musk  In  Earty  Childhood  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  155  or  equivalent  Creative  experiences  in  songs  and 
rhythms,  correlation  of  music  and  everyday  teaching  with  the 
abilities  and  development  of  each  level;  study  of  songs  and 
materials;  observation  and  teaching  experience  with  each  age 
level. 

MUED  470  General  Concepts  For  Teaching  Music  (1) 

Corequisite:  MUED  411  or  MUED  471.  Basic  philosophical, 
psychological,  educational  considerations  for  a  total  music 
program  K-12:  strategies  for  teaching  tonal  and  rhythmic  concepts; 
evaluation  techniques  and  field  experiences  in  designated 
schools. 

MUED  471  Methods  For  Teaching  Elementary  General  Music  (3) 

A  Study  of  cumculum.  materials,  and  teaching  techniques  for  the 
development  of  meaningful  music  experiences  which  contribute  to 
a  sequential  musical  growth  for  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 


MUED  472  Choral  Techniques  and  Repertoire  (2)  Prerequisites: 
MUED  470  and  MUSC  490.  Rehearsal  techniques  for  developing 
appropriate  diction,  tone,  production,  intonation,  phrasing,  and 
interpretation  of  choral  music;  examination  of  a  wide  variety  of 
repertoire  for  use  by  choral  perfonrimg  groups  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 

MUED  476  Special  Topics  In  Music  Education  (1-2)  Prerequisite: 
MUED  470  or  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  5  credits. 
Each  topic  focuses  on  a  specific  aspect  of  the  music  instructional 
program;  collectively,  the  topics  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter  relevant  to  today's  schools. 

MUED  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  Institutes  (2-6)  Innovatn/e  and 
experimental  dimensions  of  music  education  will  be  offered  to 
meet  the  needs  of  music  teachers  and  music  supervisors  and  to 
allow  students  to  individualize  their  programs.  The  maximum 
number  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  this  course  symbol 
toward  any  d^ree  is  six  semester  hours;  the  symbol  may  be  used 
two  or  more  times  until  six  semester  hours  have  been  reached. 

MUSC  —  Music 

MUSC  100  Beginning  Class  Voice  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  A  laboratory  course  involving  a  variety  of  voices  and  vocal 
problems.  Principles  of  correct  breathing  as  applied  to  singing: 
fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  diction.  Repertoire  of  folk 
songs  and  songs  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  pertods. 
Development  of  students'  voices. 

MUSC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Functional  piano  training  for  b^mners.  Developnwnt  of 
techniques  for  school  and  community  playing.  Basic  piano 
techniques;  chord,  arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques;  melody  and 
song  playing;  simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  for 
accompaniments  and  rhythms;  sight  reading  and  transposition, 
and  playing  by  ear. 

MUSC  103  Beginning  Class  Piano  II  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  MUSC  102  or  permission  of  departnnent 
Functional  piano  training  for  beginners.  Development  of  techniques 
useful  for  school  and  community  playing.  Basic  piano  techniques; 
chord,  arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques:  melody  and  song  playing; 
simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  for  accompaniments  and 
rhythms;  sight  reading  and  transposition,  and  playing  by  ear. 
MUSC  103  IS  a  continuation  of  MUSC  102;  elementary  repertoire 
IS  begun. 

MUSC  HO  Class  Study  of  String  Instruments  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education  (vocal 
option).  Basic  principles  of  stnng  playing,  and  a  survey  of  all  stnng 
instruments. 

MUSC  HI  Class  Study  of  Wind  and  Percussion  IrtstrumenU  (2) 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music 
education  (vocal  option).  A  survey  of  wind  and  percussion 
instmments  wrth  emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  will 
acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique  on  one  instrument  and  gam 
an  understanding  of  the  acoustical  and  construction  principles  of 
the  others. 

MUSC  113  Class  Study:  VIoHn  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  (Instrumental  option).  A  study 
of  the  violin  with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  vrill 
acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC  114  Class  Study:  Cello  and  Bass  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education 
(instmmental  option).  A  study  of  the  instruments  wrth  emphasis  on 
ensemble  training.  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing 
technique. 

MUSC  116  Class  Study:  Clarinet  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education  (instrumental 
option).  A  study  of  the  clarinet  with  emphasis  on  ensemble 
training.  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC  117  Class  Study:  Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  Saxophone 

(2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Open  only  to  majors  in 
music  education  (instrumental  option).  A  study  of  the  instruments 
with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  will  acquire  an 
adequate  playing  technique  on  two  to  four  instruments,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  acoustical  and  constmcoon  principles  of  the 
others. 

MUSC  120  Class  Study:  Comet  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education  (instrumental 
option).  A  study  of  the  comet  with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training. 
The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC  121  Class  Study:  Hom,  Trombone,  Euphonium,  and  Tuba 

(2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Open  only  to  majors  in 
music  education  (Instrumental  option).  A  study  of  the  Instruments 
with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  wilt  acquire  an 
adequate  playing  technique  on  two  to  four  instruments,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  acoustical  and  constnjction  principles  of  the 
others. 
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MUSC  123  Mov«m«nt  for  Slng«ra  (1)  Systomatic  OKerciaes, 
improvisations  and  dancos  tn  conjunction  with  artistic  vocal 
oxprossion.  Performance  and  critique  of  sta£o  doportmont, 
gosturos  and  rocital  tochniquos. 

MUSC  126  Vocal  Dtctlon:  Engllah  and  Latin  U)  Augmontation  of 
pnvsto  voice  study  PhonotKS  and  diction  for  singers  of  English 
and  Lattn  vocal  titoraturo. 

MUSC  127  Vocal  Diction:  lUllw  and  Spanlah  (1)  Augmentation 
of  prNate  voice  study.  Phonetics  and  dictton  for  singers  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  vocal  li 


MUSC  128  SIfht  Raadlng  For  Planltta  (2)  Ropeatabie  to  4 
credits.  A  course  to  g^e  the  piano  mqor  an  oppoitunity  to  develop 
proAciency  in  sight  reading  at  the  keyt>oard. 

MUSC  12S  Entambla  (1)  Throe  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Rehearsal  and  performance  of  selected  worVs  for  small  ensembles 
of  Instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal  groups.  After  two 
rogistrations  in  MUSC  129.  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229  for 
two  additional  semesters  and  MUSC  329  thereafter. 

MUSC  130  Survoy  of  Music  LItaratur*  (3)  Throe  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  hour  of  laboratory  per  week.  Open  to  all  students  except 
music  and  music  education  nnaiors.  A  study  of  the  principles  upon 
which  music  IS  based,  and  an  introductran  to  the  musical  repertory 
performed  in  Amenca  today. 

MUSC  140  Music  Fundamentals  I  (3)  Limited  to  non-music 
maiors.  introductory  theory  course.  Notation,  scales,  mtervals. 
tnads.  mythm,  form,  and  basic  aural  skills. 

MUSC  ISO  Thaory  of  Music  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  departmental 
audit)on  and  entrance  examination.  For  MUSC  majors  only.  A  study 
of  basic  concepts  and  skills  In  tonal  melody  and  harmony  through 
analysis  and  composition. 

MUSC  151  Theory  of  Music  tl  (3)  Prerequisite:  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  MUSC  150.  A  continuation  of  MUSC  150.  including  study 
of  nrore  advanced  harmonic  techniques  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
such  as  modulation  and  chromatjc  harmonies.  Emphasis  on  sight 
singing,  ear  training,  analysis,  and  compositional  skills. 

MUSC  155  Fundamentals  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (3)  Open  to 
students  maionng  in  pre-earty  childhood  education,  p re-elementary 
education,  elementary  education,  or  childhood  education;  other 
students  take  MUSC  150.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  MUSC  150  or  MUSC  155.  The  fundamentals  of  music 
theory  and  practice,  related  to  the  needs  of  the  classnsom  and 
kindergarten  teacher,  and  organized  in  accordance  with  the  six- 
area  concept  of  musical  learning. 

MUSC  200  Intermediate  Class  Voice  I  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MUSC  100  or  equivalent  vocal 
training.  Continuation  of  MUSC  100.  with  more  advanced  repertory 
for  solo  voice  and  small  ensembles.  A  special  section  for  music 
education  majors  will  include  the  study  of  methods  and  matenals 
for  teaching  class  voice. 

MUSC  202  Intermediate  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MUSC  103  or  equivalent  piano 
training.  Advanced  keyboard  techniques.  Continuation  of  skills 
introduced  m  MUSC  103.  Transposition,  modulation,  and  sight 
reading:  methods  of  teaching  functional  piano. 

MUSC  203  Intermediate  Class  Piano  II  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  MUSC  202  or  equivalent  piano 
training.  Advanced  keyboard  techniques.  Continuation  of  skills 
introduced  in  MUSC  202  Transposition,  modulation,  and  sight 
reading:  methods  of  teaching  functional  piano.  Development  of 
style  in  playing  accompaniTients  and  in  playing  for  community 
singing.  More  advanced  repertory. 

MUSC  210  The  Impact  of  Music  on  Ufe  (3)  Music  as  a  part  of 
culture.  Matenals  drawn  from  traditions  throughout  the  globe  to 
Illustrate  issues  of  historical  and  contemporary  significance, 
including  the  impact  of  race,  class  and  gender  on  the  study  of 


MUSC  215  TTw  Art  of  the  Peiformer  (3)  A  study  of  music  as 
recreated  and  communicated  by  one  or  more  performers  through 
recitaHecture  programs.  The  soloist,  the  ensemble  performer,  the 
conductor:  style,  technique,  and  interpretation;  programming, 
listener,  audience,  and  media.  Presentations  by  Department  of 
Music  performance  faculty,  students,  and,  when  possible,  visiting 
artists.  Open  to  non-music  majors. 

MUSC  217  Class  Composttlon  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  151  and 
permission  of  department.  Principles  of  musical  composition  and 
their  application  to  the  smaller  fomis.  Original  wnting  in  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  musical  idioms  for  vanous  media. 

MUSC  218  Class  Composition  II  (2)  Prerequisrte:  MUSC  217  and 
permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  MUSC  217.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  one  successful  attempt  may  be 
applied  towards  baccalaureate  degree  requirements. 


MUSC  226  Vocal  Diction:  French  (1)  Augmentation  of  privato 
voice  study.  Phonetics  and  diction  for  singers  of  French  vocat 
irtoraturo. 

MUSC  227  Vocsl  Diction:  Oerman  (1)  Augmentation  of  privato 
study.  Phonetics  and  diction  for  singers  of  Gorman  vocal  litoraturo. 

MUSC  228  Accompanying  For  Plwlst  (2)  Prorequislto:  MUSC 
226.  Ropoatablo  to  4  crodits.  A  course  to  givo  the  piano  nuijor 
expenenco  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  accompanying  at  an 
intermediate  stage  of  difficulty.  Guidance  and  instruction  in  class 
will  bo  supplemented  by  extensive  expononco  working  as  an 
accompanist  in  applied  studios. 

MUSC  229  Ensemble  {1)  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Rehearsal  and  performance  of  selected  works  for  small  ensembles 
of  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal  groups.  After  two 
registrations  in  MUSC  129,  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229  for 
two  additional  semesters  and  MUSC  329  thereafter. 


MUSC  230  History  of  Music  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  250  or 
equivalent  A  histoncal  study  of  western  music  from  Corelli  through 
Beethoven. 

MUSC  250  Advmced  Theory  of  Music  I  (4)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 
151  With  a  minimum  grade  of  C.  A  continuation  of  MUSC  151.  with 
further  study  of  chromatic  and  modulatory  techniques  of  the 
nineteeth  century.  Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  training, 
analysis,  and  compositional  skills. 

MUSC  251  Advanced  Theory  of  Music  II  (4)  Prerequisite:  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  MUSC  250.  A  continuation  of  MUSC  250. 
concentrating  on  late  nineteenth-century  chromatic  harmony  and 
an  introduction  to  twentieth-century  melody  and  harmony. 
Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  training,  analysis,  and 
compositional  skills. 

MUSC  320  Epic  as  Song  and  Saga:  Cross-cultural  PerspectNes 

(3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  130  or  MUSC  140  or  MUSC  210  or 
permission  of  department  An  examination  of  oral  epic  traditions  in 
selected  diverse  cultural  settings.  Universal  themes  and  forms  of 
expression  are  examined  and  compared  through  analysis  of  literary 
content,  musical  context,  and  modes  of  performance,  as 
documented  in  texts  and  field-recorded  oral  performances. 

MUSC  328  Chamber  Music  Performance  for  Pianists  (2) 

Repeatable  to  4  credits.  A  course  to  give  the  piano  major 
expenence  in  dealing  wrth  the  problems  of  playing  chamber  music 
at  a  moderately  difficult  level.  Class  instruction  will  center  around 
actual  rehearsal  and  performance  situations  and  will  be 
supplemented  by  further  expenence  working  in  chamber  ensemble 
in  applied  studios. 

MUSC  329  Ensemble  (!)  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Rehearsal  and  performance  of  selected  works  for  smdl  ensembles 
of  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal  groups.  After  two 
registrations  in  MUSC  129.  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229  for 
two  additional  semesters  and  MUSC  329  thereafter. 

MUSC  330  History  of  Music  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  250  or 
equivalent  A  historical  study  of  western  music  from  the  Romantic 
era  to  the  present. 

MUSC  331  History  of  Music  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  230  and 
MUSC  330.  A  historical  study  of  western  music  from  Antiquity 
through  the  Baroque,  ending  with  a  review  of  all  penods  of  music 
history. 

MUSC  339  Honors  In  Music  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 

department  Corequisite;  MUSC  349.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  The 
production  of  one  or  more  recitals  or  lecture- recitals:  one  or  more 
compositions:  or  one  or  more  honors  theses  in  addition  to  regular 
degree  requirements.  Two  semesters  required. 

MUSC  340  Music  Uteroture  Survey  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  130 
or  equivalent  Limited  to  non-music  majors.  Masterpieces  of  the 
symphonic  and  operatic  repertory  including  woiVs  selected  from 
Bach,  Mozart  Beethoven.  Brahms.  Wagner.  Verdi,  and  Debussy. 

MUSC  341  Music  Uterature  Survey  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  130 
or  equivalent.  Limited  to  non-music  majors.  Specialized  music 
repertory,  including  medieval,  liturgical  drama,  Handel  trio  sonatas. 
Schubert  Ueder,  Bartok  stnng  quartets,  electronic  music. 

MUSC  345  Jazz  Theory  and  Improvisation  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  251  or  permission  of  department.  Jazz  theory,  notational 
conventions,  improvisation  techniques,  reading  and  analysis  of 
music,  and  perfomiance  in  small  combo  fonmat 

MUSC  346  Jazz  Theory  and  Inprovlsatlon  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  345  or  pennission  of  department.  Continuation  of  MUSC 
345  including  scoring  and  transcription. 

MUSC  349  Honors  Seminar  In  Music  (1)  Corequisite:  MUSC  339. 
Repeatable  to  2  credits.  Group  discussion  of  projects  undertaken 
in  MUSC  339.  Two  semesters  required. 


MUSC  379  Opera  Workahop  ^2)  10  hours  of  laboratory  por  week. 
Repeatable  to  8  credits.  Open  to  music  and  non-music  ma(or»  (by 
audition).  Operatic  production  and  performance,  performance 
techniques  and  coaching,  stage  direction,  sot  design,  costunw 
design,  and  mako-up.  Repertory  will  includo  smaller  operatic 
works,  excerpts,  or  scones. 

MUSC  388  Music  Internship  (3)  Preroquisite:  permission  of 
departn^ont  Corequisito:  MUSC  389.  Repe«tAle  to  6  crodfts.  Pro- 
professional  fiokJ  work  in  music. 

MUSC  389  Music  Intemship  Analysis  (1)  Corequisite:  MUSC  388. 
Repoatablo  to  2  credits.  Documentation  and  evaluation  of  field 
work  oxpertence. 

MUSC  400  Music  Pedagogy  (3)  Pro-  or  corequisite:  MUSC  418  or 
a  more  advanced  course  in  applied  music.  Conference  course.  A 
study  of  major  pedagogical  treatises  in  music,  and  an  evaluation 
of  pedagogical  techniques,  matenals.  and  procedures. 

MUSC  415  Music  Management  <3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of 
department.  Application  of  management  concepts  to  music 
administration. 

MUSC  428  Repertoire  Coaching  of  Vocal  or  Chamber  Music  (2) 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  MUSC  328.  A  course  for  piano  students  wtw 
wish  to  go  further  than  the  work  offered  in  MUSC  128,  MUSC  228. 
and  MUSC  328  by  becoming  specialists  in  the  areas  of  vocal 
coaching  or  chamber  music  coaching.  Elements  of  pedagogy. 
conducting,  and  responsible  artistic  decision-making  for  the  entire 
musical  production. 

MUSC  429  Opera  Theater  (2-3)  10  hours  c<  laboratory  per  week. 
Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors  with  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  12  credits.  Advanced  techniques  of 
operatic  production;  preparation,  rehearsal,  and  performance  of 
operatic  works  from  both  the  traditional  and  contemporary 
repertory. 

MUSC  430  American  Musical  Experience:  North  America  (3) 

Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  MUSC  210  or  MUSC  130. 
Many  musical  styles  found  in  North  Amenca  portray  the  ideas  and 
beliefs  that  characterize  our  drverse  socie^.  Specific  problems  and 
issues  in  American  society  examined  through  the  American 
musical  experience. 

MUSC  432  Music  In  World  Cultures  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  130 
or  permission  of  department  Asian  musics  from  Japan  to  the  Arab 
countries  analyzed  in  terms  of  musical,  social  and  aesthetic 

approaches. 

MUSC  433  Music  In  World  Cultures  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 
130  or  permission  of  department.  Music  of  the  Balkans.  Africa 
South  and  North  Amenca  analyzed  in  terms  of  musical,  social  and 
aesthetic  interrelationships. 

MUSC  436  Jazz:  Then  and  Now  (3)  M^or  styles  and  influential 
artists  of  the  past  75  yeais  of  jazz. 

MUSC  438  Area  Studies  In  Ethnomuslcology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  432  or  MUSC  433  or  equivalent.  Repeat^le  to  9  credits  if 
content  differs.  Advanced  study  of  musics  in  selected  regions  of 
the  world. 

MUSC  439  Collegium  Muslcum  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  5  credits.  Open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates,  music  majors  and  non-majors.  Procurement,  edition, 
and  performance  of  music  not  belonging  to  a  standard  repertoiy: 
early  music,  compositions  for  unusual  performing  media,  works 
which  demand  reconstruction  of  their  original  circu (instances  of 
performance.  Outcome  of  a  senwster's  work  may  be  one  or  rrwre 
performances  for  the  pJolic. 

MUSC  443  Solo  Vocal  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  330. 
MUSC  331  or  equivalent  The  study  of  solo  vocaJ  literature  from 
the  Baroque  Cantata  to  the  Art  Song  of  the  present  The  Ued, 
Melodie,  vocal  chamber  music,  and  the  orchestral  song  are 
examined. 

MUSC  445  Survey  of  the  Opera  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  330, 
MUSC  331  or  equivalent  A  study  of  the  music,  librettos  and 
composers  of  the  standard  operas. 

MUSC  448  Selected  Topics  In  Music  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  A  maximum  of  three  credits  may  be 
applied  to  music  major  requirements.  56  semester  hours. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

MUSC  450  Musical  Fomi  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251.  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  organization  in  music  with  emphasis  on 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  European  music.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  scores  exemplifying  the  musical  forms. 

MUSC  451  Analysis  of  Music  (3)  Prerequisite;  MUSC  450  or 
permission  of  department.  An  advanced  course  in  the  analysis  of 
tonal  music.  Discussion  of  individual  works,  with  emphasis  on 
their  unique  c ha racten sties  and  on  the  relation  of  analysis  to 
perfomf«nce. 
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MUSC  452  Keyboard  Harmony  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251. 
Keyboard  performance  of  musical  score  for  vocal  and  Instrumental 
ensembles  and  keyboard  realization  of  basso  continue  parts. 

MU5C  463  Clau  Stutfy  of  Sultar  and  Recordttr  (2)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisrte:  permission  of  department  Study 
and  development  of  instrumental  technique,  pedagogical 
practices,  and  matenals  relating  to  group  performance. 

MU9C  4S5  Theory  of  Jazz  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  250  or 
permission  of  department.  For  MUSC  majors  only.  An  aural- 
theoretical  examination  of  melodic  and  harmonic  function  m  jazz 
with  emphasis  on  bebop.  "Layered"  harmonic  analysis  combined 
with  melodic  analysis  of  solo  transcnptions  applied  to  the  creation 
of  small  group  an^angments  of  "standard"  tunes. 

MUSC  457  Electronic  Mualc  Composition  {2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 
250  and  permission  of  department.  Theory  and  practice  of 
electronic  music,  electronically-generated  sound,  and  its 
modulation  in  the  voltage-controlled  studio. 

MUSC  460  Tonal  Counterpoint  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251  or 

permission  of  department.  A  course  in  eighteenth-century 
contrapuntal  techniques,  analysis  and  original  composition  of  two- 
voice  dances,  preludes,  and  inventions. 

MUSC  461  Tonal  Counterpoint  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  460.  A 
continuation  of  MUSC  460.  Analysis  and  original  composition  of 
larger  works  displaying  imitation  in  more  than  two  voices,  including 
the  chorale  pretude  and  fugue. 

MUSC  467  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  A  study  of  major  pedagogical 
treatises  in  music,  and  an  evaluation  of  pedagogical  techniques, 
materials,  and  procedures. 

MUSC  468  Piano  Pedagogy  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  467. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Application  of  the  studies  begun  in  MUSC 
467  to  the  actual  lesson  situation.  Evaluation  of  results. 

MUSC  470  Harmonic  and  Contrapuntal  Practices  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251  or  equivalent.  A 
theoretical  and  analytical  study  of  twentieth  century  matenals. 

MUSC  471  Contemporary  Compositional  Techniques  (2) 
Prerequisite:  MUSC  470  or  permission  of  department. 
Continuation  of  MUSC  4.70.  with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of 
individual  works  written  since  1945. 

MUSC  480  Music  In  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Sun/ey  of 

western  music  from  Hellenic  times  to  1450. 


MUSC  485  Music  In  the  20th  Century  (3)  Survey  of  western 
music  from  1900  to  the  present 

MUSC  466  Orchestration  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251.  A  study 
of  the  ranges,  musical  functions  and  technical  characteristics  of 
the  instruments  and  their  color  possibilities  in  various 
combinations.  Practical  experience  in  orchestrating  for  small  and 
large  ensembles. 

MUSC  490  Conducting  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  baton  techniques. 

MUSC  491  Conducting  11  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  490  or 
equivalent.  Baton  techniques  applied  to  score  reading,  rehearsal 
techniques,  tone  production,  style  and  interpretation. 

MUSC  492  Keyboard  Music  I  (3)  The  history  and  literature  of 
harpsichord  and  solo  piano  music  from  its  beginning  to  the 
romantic  period.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  segments  of 
repertory  which  are  encountered  in  performance  and  teaching 
situations  at  the  present  time. 

MUSC  493  Keyboard  Music  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  492.  The 
history  and  literature  of  harpsichord  and  solo  piano  music  from  Wie 
Romantic  period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
segments  of  repertoiy  which  are  encountered  in  performance  and 
teaching  situations  at  the  present  time. 

MUSC  494  Survey  of  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251.  A  study 
of  the  major  contnbutions  of  music  theorists  from  Greek  antiquity 
through  the  twentieth  century. 

MUSC  499  Independent  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Independent 
research  on  a  topic  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Instructor, 
which  may  culminate  in  a  paper  or  appropriate  project. 


MUSP  —  Mualc  Performance 


Minor  Series:  2-credlts  each  course.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  chairperson.  Limited  to  music  majors  studying  a 
secondary  instrument  and  to  non-music  majors.  Each  course  in  the 
series  must  be  taken  in  sequence.  The  initial  election  for  all  new 
students,  both  freshman  and  transfer,  is  102.  Transfer  students 
are  evaluated  for  higher  placement  after  one  semester  of  study. 
One-half  hour  pnvate  lesson  per  week  plus  assigned  independent 
practice. 

MUSP  102, 103  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  202,  203  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  302,  303  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  402,  403  Senior  Courses. 

Principal  Series:  2  or  4  credits  each  course.  Prerequisites: 
departmental  audition,  entrance  examination,  and  permission  of 
department  chairperson.  Limited  to  majors  In  music  programs 
other  than  performance  and  composition.  Each  course  in  the 
series  must  be  taken  in  sequence.  The  initial  election  for  all  new 
students,  both  freshman  and  transfer,  is  109,  Transfer  students 
are  evaluated  for  higher  placement  after  one  semester  of  study. 
One-hour  private  lesson  per  week  plus  assigned  independent 
practice.  Courses  109,  208,  and  409  may  be  repeated  once  for 
credit,  but  only  one  successful  attempt  in  each  course  may  be 
applied  towards  baccalaureate  d^ree  requirements. 

MUSP  109,  HO,  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  207,  208  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  305,  306  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  409,  410  Senior  Courses.  Recital  required  In  MUSP  410. 

Major  Series:  2  or  4  credits  each  course.  Prerequisites: 
departmental  audition,  entrance  examination,  and  permission  of 
department  chairperson.  Limited  to  majors  in  performance  and 
composition.  Each  course  in  the  series  must  be  taken  in 
sequence.  The  initial  election  for  all  new  students,  both  freshman 
and  transfer,  is  119.  Transfer  students  are  evaluated  for  higher 
placement  after  one  semester  of  study.  One-hour  pnvate  lesson 
per  week  plus  assigned  independent  practice.  Courses  119,  218, 
and  419  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit  but  only  one  successful 
attempt  in  each  course  may  be  applied  towards  baccalaureate 
degree  requirements. 

MUSP  119, 120  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  217,  218  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  315,  316  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  419,  420  Senior  Courses.  Recital  required  In  MUSP  420. 
Instalment  designation:  each  student  taking  a  music  performance 
course  must  indicate  the  instalment  chosen  by  adding  a  suffix  to 
the  proper  course  number,  such  as:  MUSP  102A  music 
performance — piano.  A — piano:  B — voice;  C — violin;  D — viola;  E — 
cello;  F— bass;  G— flute;  H— oboe;  I— clarinet;  J— bassoon;  K— 
saxophone:  L— horn;  M— trumpet;  N— trombone;  0— tuba;  P— 
euphonium:  Q— percussion;  T— composition;  U— world 
instalments;  V— harp;  W — electronic  composition;  X—hist  inst  - 
keytward;  Y— hist  inst  -  strings;  Z— hist  Inst  -  winds. 

NRMT  —  Natural  Resources  Management 
NRMT  314  Biology  and  Management  of  Finflsh  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  biology  or  zoology.  Formerly  AGRI  314.  Fundamentals  of 
individual  and  population  dynamics;  theory  and  practice  of 
sampling  fish  populations;  management  schemes. 

NRMT  389  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Formerly  AGRI  389.  Students  are  placed 
in  work  experiences  related  to  their  stated  career  goals  for  a 
minimum  of  eight  hours  a  week  for  a  semester.  Each  student  must 
do  an  in-depth  study  in  some  portion  of  the  work  expenence  and 
produce  a  special  project  and  report  related  to  this  study.  A 
student  work  log  Is  also  required.  An  evaluation  from  the  external 
supen/isorof  the  project  will  be  required. 

NRMT  411  Biology  and  Management  of  Shelfflsh  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  biology  or  zoology.  Formerly  AGRI  411.  Identification,  biology, 
management  and  culture  of  commercially  important  molluscs  and 
Crustacea.  The  sheltfisheries  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  those 
of  the  northwestern  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Reld 
trips. 

NRMT  460  Prtnclptes  of  Wildlife  Management  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  per  week.  Three  Saturday  field  trips  are  scheduled 


Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  laboratory  biology.  Ecological 
principles  and  requirements  of  wildlife  as  bases  for  managenwnt 
and  introduaion  to  the  scientific  literature.  Conflicts  in  wildlife 
management,  government  administration  of  wildlife  resources. 
legislation,  and  history  of  the  wildlife  management  profession. 

NRMT  461  Urban  Wildlife  Manafement  (3)  Two  lectures  per 
week.  Two  Saturday  field  trips  are  scheduled.  Ecology  and 
management  of  wildlffe  in  urban  areas.  For  students  in  biologKal 
sciences,  geography,  landscape  design,  natural  resources 
management,  recreation  and  urban  studies.  Planning,  design,  and 
wildlife  conservation  in  landscape  ecology.  Public  attitudes, 
preferences,  and  values,  reviews  of  private  conservation 
organizations. 

NRMT  470  Natural  Resources  Management  (4)  Senior  standing. 
For  NRMT  majors  only.  Field  work,  and  independent  research  on 
watersheds,  intensive  seminar  on  resource  management  plannirtg 
and  report  preparation. 

NRMT  479  Tropical  Ecology  and  Resource  Management  {1-6) 

Prerequisites:  {BIOL  106)  and  (introductory  economics  course)  and 
(permission  of  department).  Repeatable  to  10  credits  If  content 
differs.  Tropical  ecosystems  and  issues  of  human  use  and  impact 
Includes  lectures  which  lead  up  to  an  off-campus  trip  in  a  tropical 

environment. 

NRMT  487  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  I  (3)  Formerly 
AEED  487.  Designed  primarily  for  teachers.  Study  of  state's 
natural  resources:  soil,  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests  and 
minerals;  natural  resources  problems  and  practices.  Extensive 
field  study.  Concentration  on  subject  matter.  Taken  concurrently 
with  NRMT  497  ii 


NRMT  489  Held  Experience  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Formerly  AEED  489.  Planned 
field  experience  for  both  major  and  non-major  students. 

NRMT  497  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  II  (3)  Formerly 
AEED  497.  Designed  primarily  for  teachers.  Study  of  state's 
natural  resources:  soil,  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests  and 
minerals;  natural  resources  problems  and  practices.  Exterisive 
field  study.  Methods  of  teaching  conservation  included.  Taken 
concurrently  with  NRMT  487  in  summer  season. 


NRMT  499  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  pen 
department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  rf  content  differs. 


I  of 


NUTR  —  Nutrition 

The  following  courses  may  Involve  the  use  of  animals.  Students 
who  are  concerrted  about  the  use  of  animals  In  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollment,  to  detannlne  whether  animals  are  to  be  used  In  the 
course,  whether  class  exercises  Involving  animals  are  optional  or 
required  and  what  alternatives,  If  any,  are  available. 

NUTR  100  Elements  of  Nutrition  (3)  Fundamentals  of  human 
nutrition.  Nutrient  requirements  related  to  changing  individual  and 
family  needs, 

NUTR  200  Nutrition  for  Health  Services  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  104  or 
CHEM  233;  and  ZOOL  201  or  ZOOL  202  or  ZOOL  211;  and 
permission  of  department.  Nutrition  related  to  maintenance  of 
normal  health  and  prevention  of  disease;  nutritional  requirements 
for  individuals  in  different  stages  of  development:  current  concerns 
in  nutrition  for  the  professional  in  health  s 


NUTH  3.15  Maternal,  Infant  and  Child  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
NUTR  100  or  NUTR  200.  Nutritional  needs  of  the  mother,  infant 
and  child  and  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  physical  and  mental 
growth.  Intended  primarily  for  non-majors. 

NUTR  330  Nutritional  BlochemUtry  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHEM  104 
or  CHEM  233  or  CHEM  235;  NUTR  100  or  NUTR  200.  This  course 
IS  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  departmental  majors  in  the  area 
of  nutritional  biochemistry. 

NUTR  335  History  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite:  course  in  basic 
nutrition.  The  development  of  knowledge  in  nutrition,  including  the 
biographies  of  creative  nutrition  researchers  and  the  nature  of  the 
discovery  process.  The  use  of  hypotheses  to  focus  exploration  and 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  Important  hypotheses  In  nutrition. 

NUTR  425  Intematlonal  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite:  course  in  basic 
nutrition,  Nutritional  status  of  worid  populations;  consequences  of 
malnutrition  on  health  and  mental  development;  and  local. 
national,  and  international  programs  for  nutritional  improvement 

NUTR  440  Advanced  Human  Nutrition  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  (NUTR  330; 
and  ZOOL  202;  and  NUTR  100  or  NUTR  200}  or  permission  of 
department.  A  critical  study  of  physiological  and  metabolic 
Influences  on  utilization  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  protein  and  fat 
soluble  vitamins,  with  particular  emphasis  on  current  problems  In 
human  nutrition. 


PHIL    189 


NUTR  400  Advanwd  Human  Nutrition  II  (4)  Throo  hours  of  locturo 
and  Utreo  hours  of  Idboroioiy  por  wook.  Proroquanos:  NUTR  440 
or  permisaion  of  departmont  A  cntlcal  study  of  physiological  and 
metabolic  influences  on  utiiiuition  of  wotor  solublo  vnamins  and 
mmorals.  Constdoralion  of  nutrition  and  tho  lifo  cycio,  with 
omphasa  on  current  problonis  in  human  nutrition. 

NUTR  460  Tharapeutic  Human  Nutmton  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  taboratory  per  wook.  Pforoquisitos:  NUTR 
440  and  NUTR  450.  Also  ofTorod  as  NU5C  460.  Modifications  of 
the  normal  adequate  diet  to  meet  human  nutnttonal  needs  in 
acute  and  chronic  disoasos  orid  niotabollc  disorders. 

NUTR  468  Practlcum  kn  Nutrition  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department.  Ropoatablo  to  6  credits.  Inservice  training  and 
practical  experience  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  normal 
and/or  therapeutic  nutrition  in  an  approved  community  agency. 
clinical  facility  or  nutrition  research  laboratory. 

NUTR  470  Community  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisites:  NUTR  440  or 
permission  of  department  A  study  of  nutrition  education  principles 
and  techniques  for  use  with  children  and  adults:  program 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation;  community  nutntion 
pro(rams  and  problems. 

NUTR  476  Dynamtct  of  Community  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite: 

NUTT*  470  or  permission  of  department.  Tho  practice  of  community 
nutrition.  Community  assessment;  nutrition  program  planning. 
implementation  and  evaluation;  nutrition  education  and 
counseling;  grantsmarship:  and  the  legislative  process. 

NUTR  490  Spaclal  Probtoms  In  Nutrition  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  NUTR 
440  and  permission  of  department.  Individual  selected  problems 
in  the  area  of  human  nutrition. 

NUTR  498  Soloctod  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repoatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Selected 
current  aspects  of  nutrrtion. 

PHIL  —  Philosophy 

PHIL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
literature,  problems,  and  methods  of  philosophy  either  through  a 
study  of  some  of  the  mam  figures  in  philosophic  thought  or 
through  an  examination  of  some  of  the  central  and  recurring 
pfoblems  of  philosophy. 

PHIL  101  The  Structure  of  Knowlodee  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
literature,  problems,  and  methods  of  philosophy  through  a  study  of 
problems  concerning  knowledge,  belief,  and  evidence.  The 
emphasis  is  on  Western  philosophy. 

PHIL  102  Tnith  and  Reality  (3)  Literature,  problems,  and  methods 
of  philosophy  through  study  of  questions  about  the  nature  of  what 
exists,  truth,  and  problems  of  knowledge.  Emphasis  on  Western 
philosophy  and  science. 

PHIL  103  S«K  and  Identity  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  literature, 
problems,  and  methods  of  philosophy  through  a  study  of  problems 
about  the  self  and  personal  identity.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on 
Western  phik>sophy.  science  and  literature. 

PHIL  104  Action  and  Responsibility  (3)  Literature,  problems,  and 
methods  of  philosophy  through  a  study  of  problems  concerning 
actions,  responsibility,  and  related  topics  in  ethical  theory. 
Emphasis  on  Western  philosophy. 

PHIL  105  Qod  aid  Cosmos  (3)  Not  open  to  students  who  ha^e 
completed  PHIL  236.  Literature,  problems,  and  methods  of 
philosophy  through  a  study  of  problems  about  God,  self,  and 
cosmos,  and  the  relations  among  them.  Emphasis  on  Western 
philosophy. 

PHIL  110  Plato's  RopubHc  (3)  Plato's  Republic  as  a  framework  for 
examining  philosophical  issues  pertaining  to  art.  education, 
immortality,  love,  marnage.  the  mind,  morality,  the  state,  and  the 
universe  and  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  arguments  Ptato  uses  to 
support  his  views  on  these  issues,  his  fusion  of  these  views  into  a 
single  comprehensive  philosophy,  and  the  influence  of  this 
philosophy  on  western  thought  and  culture.  Readings  from  other 
PI«onic  dialogues  and  from  secondary  material. 

PHIL  140  Contemporary  Moral  Issues  (3)  The  uses  of 
philosophical  analysis  in  thinking  clearly  about  such  widely 
debated  moral  issues  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  homosexuality, 
pornography,  reverse  discnmination.  the  death  penalty,  business 
ethics,  sexual  equality,  and  economic  justice. 


PHIL  143  Buslnoss  Ethics  (3)  mtroduction  to  ethical  theories  and 
theories  of  economic  justice  and  their  application  to  moral 
problems  in  business, 

PHIL  170  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  A  general  introduction  to  the 
discipline  of  logic.  Traditional  and  modem  deductive  techniques; 
informal  fallacies. 

PHIL  173  Lo£lc  and  the  English  Lxtfuafio  I  (3)  Basic  techniques 
for  analyzing  deductrve  arguments.  The  uses  of  these  techniques 


to  Illuminate  the  grammar  and  the  logic  of  English  sentences.  The 
capacity  of  tho  English  language  to  express  logical  distinctions. 
Exorcises  in  analyzing  the  logical  stnjcture  of  published  writings  of 
varied  style  and  content. 

PHIL  174  Logic  and  tho  English  Lwtguag*  "  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  173  or  permission  of  deportment.  Basic  techniques  of 
conceptual  analysis  and  nondeductlvo  reasoning  examined  against 
the  capacity  of  tho  English  language  for  exact  expression. 
Exorcises  in  critical  analysis  of  published  wntlngs  of  varied  style 
and  content 

PHIL  201  IssuM  In  tho  Philosophy  of  Ufo  (3)  Philosophical  issues 
concerning  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  admirable  in  hunun  life. 
Tho  emphasis  is  on  Western  philosophy  and  literature. 

PHIL  206  Chinos*  Philosophy:  Social  and  PolKloal  Thought  (3) 
An  introductory  survey  of  Confucian  philosophy  and  of  other 
Chinese  social  and  political  philosophy  from  ancient  times  to  tho 
present  day.  Tho  Chou  Dynasty  (1122-222  BC)  and  the  many 
schools  of  thought  produced  during  that  penod.  The  reemergenco 
of  Confucian  philosophy  in  the  Sung  Dynasty  (960-1279  AD)  and 
developments  down  to  the  contemporary  period.  Contemporary 
thought  in  the  context  of  earlier  Chinese  traditions. 

PHIL  209  Philosophical  Issues  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs.  An  examination  of  selected  philosophical  issues  of 

general  Interest. 

PHIL  233  Philosophy  In  Lttaratura  (3)  Reading  and  philosophical 
criticism  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  dealing  with  issues  of 
moral,  religious,  and  metaphysical  significance. 

PHIL  236  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  A  philosophical  study  of 
some  of  the  mam  problems  of- religious  thought:  the  nature  of 
religious  experience,  the  justification  of  religious  belief,  the 
conflicting  claims  of  religion  and  science,  and  the  relation  between 
religion  and  morality. 

PHIL  243  Philosophy  of  Rural  Life  (3)  An  examination  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  rural  values  and  philosophies  of  life, 
with  an  emphasis  on  southem  agrarian  philosophies.  Jefferson. 
Emerson.  Thoreau,  Populism,  the  Country  Life  Movement,  the 
Vandertjilt  Agrarians,  and  contemporary  views. 

PHIL  245  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  critical 

examination  of  such  classical  political  theories  as  those  of  Plato. 
Hobbes,  Locke.  Rousseau,  Mill.  Marx,  and  such  contemporary 
theories  as  those  of  Hayek,  Ra^^ls.  and  recent  Marxist  thinkers. 

PHIL  2S0  Philosophy  of  Sclance  I  (3)  Mam  issues  in  the 
philosophy  of  science.  Special  attention  to  the  ways  scientific 
developments  have  influenced  the  philosophy  of  science  and  how 
philosophy  of  science  has  influenced  scientific  progress.  Case 
studies  of  selected  historical  episodes  in  which  science  and 
philosophy  have  interacted  significantly,  focusing  on  the  physical, 
biological,  or  social  sciences. 

PHIL  271  Symbonc  Logic  I  (3)  Formerly  PHIL  371.  The  formal 
analysis  of  deductive  reasoning  providing  familiarity  with 
techniques  of  formal  deduction  in  prepositional  logic  and 
quantification  theory,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  basic 
concepts  of  formal  semantics  (truth  tables,  models}. 

PHIL  273  Logic  for  Philosophy  (3)  M^or  concepts  underlying  the 
modem  formal  logic  development  by  Frege  and  Russell  and  their 
importance  in  contemporary  philosophy. 

PHIL  308  Studies  In  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SIX  hours  in  philosophy.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Problems,  issues,  and  points  of  view  of  current  interest  in 

philosophy, 

PHIL  310  Ancient  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  in 
philosophy  or  classics.  A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
philosophy  and  science  in  Ancient  Greece,  focusing  on  the  pre- 
Socratics.  Socrates.  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  320  Modern  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  in 
philosophy.  A  study  of  major  philosophical  issues  of  the  16th. 
17th,  and  18th  centuries  through  an  examination  of  such 
philosophers  as  Descartes,  Newton,  Hume,  and  Kant. 

PHIL  326  Twentieth  Century  Analytic  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
six  credits  in  philosophy.  Recommended:  PHIL  320.  A  study  of 
major  issues  in  twentieth  century  analytic  philosophy  through  an 
examination  of  such  philosophers  as  Frege.  Russell.  Carnap, 
Moore,  and  Wittgenstein. 

PHIL  326  Studies  In  the  History  of  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Six  hours  of  philosophy.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Problems,  issues,  and  points  of  view  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

PHIL  331  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
philosophy  or  two  courses  in  the  creative  arts.  Concepts  central  to 
thought  about  art  including  the  concept  of  the  fine  arts  both  m  its 
historical  development  and  in  its  present  problematic  situation. 


PHIL  332  Philosophy  of  Beauty  (3)  Prerequisites:  two  c 
philosophy,  literature,  or  the  arts.  Philosophical  thoones.  hlstDrk;al 
and  contemporary,  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  other  aesthetic 
qualities,  of  aosthotK  oxponence.  and  of  aesthetic  judgnwrtL 

PHIL  334  Philosophy  of  Music  (3)  Proroqutslte:  one  course  in 
philosophy  or  music.  Tho  nature,  meaning,  and  purpose  of  music. 
Analysis  of  tho  concepts  of  croatMty,  form,  expression,  and 
representation  as  they  relate  to  music.  Theories  of  music  latonlng 
and  of  musical  evaluation.  Readings  from  philosophers. 
composers,  critics,  and  psychotogists. 

PHIL  340  Making  Decisions  (3)  Proroqutslte:  three  credits  in 
philosophy.  An  examination  of  vanous  approaches  to  decision 
making  in  personal,  professional,  and  public  life.  Conflict 
resolution,  tho  logic  of  decision,  moral  aspects  of  decision  making, 
and  standard  biases  in  judgment. 

PHIL  341  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  PHIL.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  PHIL 
142.  Formerly  PHIL  142.  A  critical  examination  of  classical  and 
contemporary  systenu  of  ethics,  such  as  those  of  Anstotlo.  Kant 
Mill,  and  Rawls. 

PHIL  342  Moral  Problems  In  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHIL  100. 
PHIL  140,  or  ponnission  of  department  A  critical  examination  of 
the  moral  dimensions  of  decisionmaking  in  health  related 
contexts.  Readings  are  drawn  from  philosophical,  medical,  and 
other  s 


PHIL  344  Persons  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy  or 
permission  of  department.  Demands  of  moral  theones  on  the 
notion  of  a  person  regarding  identity,  consciousness,  and  freedom. 

PHIL  346  Introduction  to  Virtue  Ethics  (3)  Ethical  tradibons  that 
stress  virtue  and  the  good  life,  rather  than  moral  rules  and 
obligations.  Readings  in  such  authors  as  Plato.  Aristotle,  the 
Stoics.  Spinzoa.  and  Nietzsche. 

PHIL  360  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHIL  170. 
PHIL  173.  or  PHIL  271.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of 
language  and  other  forms  of  symbolism. 

PHIL  380  Philosophy  of  Psychology:  Introduction  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  department  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  PHIL  465,  Formerly  PHIL  465. 
Dualism,  behaviorism,  functionalism  and  basic  ideas  of  the 
computational-rep  resentatjonal  theory  of  thought. 

PHIL  385  Philosophy  and  Computers  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course 
m  logic  or  computer  science  or  satisfaction  of  junior  level  English 
composition  requirement  or  permission  of  department. 
Philosophical  issues  concerning  computers.  Non-quantitative 
treatment  of  major  results  in  computation  theory  regarding 
absolute  limits  on  computers.  Fundamental  problems  conceming 
computers  used  as  models  of  human  intellgence. 

PHIL  399  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites:  6  courses  of  PHIL  and 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Research  in  selected  topics,  with  seminar  presentation 
and  group  discussion. 

PHIL  406  Topics  In  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  320.  Repeatable  if  content  differs.  An  intensive  examination 
of  contemporary  problems  and  issues.  Source  matenal  will  be 
selected  fnjm  recent  books  and  articles. 


PHIL  412  The  Phllooophy  of  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite: 
philosophy.  A  cntical  study  of  selected  dialogues. 


;  credits  i 


PHIL  414  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits 
in  philosophy.  A  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  Anstotles 
wntings. 

PHIL  416  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  in 
philosophy.  A  study  of  philosophical  thougiit  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  Readings  selected  from  Christian,  Islamic, 
and  Jewish  thinkers. 

PHIL  422  The  British  Empiricists  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  in 
philosophy.  A  critical  study  of  selected  writings  on  one  or  more  of 
the  British  Empiricists. 

PHIL  423  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite:  six  credits  in 
philosophy.  A  cntical  study  of  selected  portions  of  Kant's  wrrbngs. 

PHIL  427  Wittgenstein  (3)  Prerequisites:  two  courses  in 
philosophy  or  permission  of  department.  The  early  and  late  works 
of  Wittgenstein:  atomism,  logic,  and  the  picture  theory  in  the 
Tractatus;  roles,  meaning,  critena.  and  the  nature  of  mental  states 
in  the  Philosophical  Investigations  and  other  posthunwus  wntings. 

PHIL  426  Topics  m  the  History  of  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHIL  310  and  PHIL  320;  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable 
if  content  differs. 
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PHIL  431  AMthetle  Tli««ry  (3)  Prerequrste:  sii  crea  '-5  n 
(Mosodv  or  pe<Tmssion  or  Oepotmera.  Study  or  the  tneoiy  oTme 
aeslheoc  as  a  mode  or  aMrefEndmg  0>e  wofU  and  or  aie  tneocy 
or  cnbcsin.  e  csncevdiai  toots  and  ittelectual  ptssupdoscions. 

PHIL  433  IUM«  ki  JavM  Ethk*  aM  La*  (3)  Prerequisite: 
course  rn  philosophy  or  couree  m  Jewrsn  studies  ^excluding 
Hetxeo  languaeei  or  permssion  or  dedanmem.  Also  offered  as 
ICBR  451.  Credit  aM  Ge  graned  for  only  one  or  Die  foaoMing  »«. 
433  or  HEBR  4S1.  Philosophical  and  met»4eeal  questions 
concemng  a<e  notwe  oT  Jeoish  ia>  and  ts  MaDon  to  morai^. 


pMcscpn>  Sc^«  :eftra  tepees  r  me  trecr,  or  pij-.o#tV€<3ge.  Su:r. 
as  percepcnn.  memoni.  knoatedge.  and  belier.  siiepbasm.  other 
mrnds.  tnjth.  and  the  pwMeriis  or  mductjon. 


r  (3)  Plaequste:  PML 
236  or  consent  or  instnjctor.  An  exafflmabon  oT  a  basic  ssue 
dBCMssed  wx  theoto^cal  mnes.  Mtn  readmgs  dram  fram  Ixxh 
classical  aid  conempoiaiy  theoto^ans  and  phiosophers.  Maybe 
repeated  to  a  masimum  oT  sd  credits  when  the  topics  are 


ElUeal  Tkawy  (3)  Prerequsite:  PHL 
341.  Contefnporaiy  problems  haingto  do  w<h  the  mean«igorthe 
principal  concepts  of  ethics  and  «ith  the  nature  of  moral 
leasonaig. 

PML  441  HUtary  ef  Etkles:  Hebku  t*  U*  Praaaiit  (3) 

F^ereqicsiie:  one  couRe  m  ettics.  The  hetoiy  oT  ethical  thm^ht 
ftom  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  including  such 
philosophers  as  Hobbes.  Butier.  Hume.  Kant.  Bentham.  Mil. 
BraOey.  Sxtgndi.  Moore,  and  Stevenson. 

PM.  442  Ni—i»n  EUiical  TlMiy  (3)  Pi»eqws«B:  PW.  341.  A 
consKlerabon  or  some  or  the  man  normatue  ettiical  theones. 


I  Wat  (3)  Plerequsite:  GVPT  300. 
OiPT  401.  PHL  341.  or  permssran  oT  depamnent.  Also  olfered  as 
(WPr  403.  An  amkxabon  or  (undamenial  moral  and  legal  issues 


PMM.  447  PbRasapliy  tf  La«  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
pMosopty.  EumnaDon  or  fundamental  concepts  leialed  to  law. 
e^.,  legal  systems.lan  and  morality,  justice,  legal  reasoning. 


1 1  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  course  at 
pMlosaply  or  a  maior  n  soence.  The  development  oT  scence.  its 
pMosophcal  aiteipretaboas  and  ■npiicabons.  and  views  or  its 
melhoils.  nom  the  anoents  Ovough  Neatcn  and  Letmu. 

PML  4S1  SclmlMlL  Tlwatfit  I  (3)  Prereqiasite:  one  course  m 
pMosoply  or  a  m^or  n  scsnce.  The  development  or  soence.  IB 
pMosopkKal  anerpretadons  and  inpCcabons.  and  news  oT  Ks 
meOnds.  fnm  the  deaOi  or  Newton  c>  the  eeity  bKntielh  centwy. 


FML  4a  Pliliiiil^i  1  Pkysics  (3)  Piereqiaste:  three  ciEdls  ir 
phJoGopUr  or  thiee  creiits  m  physKS.  ImplEadons  of  20lh  centuy 
physKS  for  sudi  problems  as  operabonafesm.  the  sinicbae  and 
piapose  or  scienoric  theories,  the  meaning  oT  'pnbedM^'.  the 
bass  or  geomeoical  toiowledge.  the  nabae  or  space  and  tine,  the 
CepcmiaeEn  tetpwaaion  or  quanum  mechanics,  thenaureand 
injts  or  raeasveoienL  EmpliasG  on  the  Interaction  between 
pllyslcs  and  pMosoply. 


r  ef  Sdanea  I  (3)  Pierequsite:  PHIL  250.  ai 
■pper-level  course  in  philosophy,  or  a  major  in  science.  A 
ooaipRlienSMe  survey  or  de^lopmenls  n  the  man  problems  or 
the  phdosodiy  or  soence  frem  ugca  pcsimsm  to  the  present 
The  natue  or  theones.  modeb.  lacs,  em  counterfactuals.  testxig, 
inductnre  logic,  and  confirmation  theory,  experimental 
methodology,  measurement,  explanation,  concept  formation. 
0aMh  or  soemfic  biartedge.  and  scentfic  leaksm. 

ML  46S  PMaaapay  el  «•  Sadal  SdMcac  (3)  Pierequsite:  FHL 
250.  sa  hous  n  a  socKl  soence.  or  permssion  or  aepanment.  A 
consideration  of  philosophical  issues  arising  in  the  social 
sciences,  with  partictilar  emphasis  on  issues  of  practical 
metkodologcal  concern  «>  sooa  scientists. 


. — _r  (3)  Preiequsite:  PML  250  or 

periTBsnn  of  depanmeflt.  Quesoons  about  concepts,  reasoning, 
aiplanabon.  etc.  m  taolaar.  and  ttiear  relabons  id  those  of  other 
aeas  or  science.  Case  studies  or  selected  aspecG  of  me  hea>>> 
tf  biolaer.  especs^r  n  the  BRMielh  ceMwy. 

rm.  468  Tatks  k  Ob  rwiiinlii  •(  •daca  (3)  Plereqiasite 
mL  250  cr  penmssoi  <t  dumuaui*.  when  the  tope  dor  a  9<er. 
semester  demands,  additional  philosophical  or  scientific 
prenqiBsies  mey  be  lequaed  by  the  nstnicttir.  Repeatable  k>  6 
credte  If  content  dAeis.  A  deiB4ed  aamaiabon  or  a  pamcmv 
■.oc- :  :■■  yoc^m  in  plulasopliy  or  soence. 

P«IL  4«1  T>«»»fy  et  Meaa^  <3)  Prerequ»ite:  six  credits  in 

"  '  T : .-  the  meaang  oT  IngiBOc  eqxessions. 

r  sense  and  afcuiiicL.  wlrBUimjKi  and 

:id  semanics.  ttwiiC  an  eaantoaon 

=  ige.  WiBguMkiai.  Qane.  and  Kiipte. 

PtM.  4«S  Thaery  •<  Kiwwiadgi  (3)  Piereqwsite:  sa  credits  m 


I  (3)  Pierequsite:  sn  credRs  in  philosophy. 
A  study  of  some  central  metaphysical  concepts  such  as 
substance,  identity,  relations,  causality,  and  time,  and  of  the 
nature  or  metaphysical  thMiitfig. 

PML  446  PMIaaafliy  tl  Mkd  (3)  Prerequisite:  sa  credits  >r 
phiosophy.  An  nquay  no  the  natuie  or  mitd  thnx^  the  analysis 
or  such  concepB  as  conscxxsness.  thought,  sensation,  emcoon. 
and  desae.  Considerabon  ormmdbran  identic  thesis. 

PHIL  448  Tepie*  ki  Pmiasapky  •«  LMgi*C*  «4  Lagic  (3) 

Prerequisite:  one  course  in  symtxilic  logic  or  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  9  crediB  if  content  dIVers.  Problems  in 
prdosoohy  cT  language  and  or  philosashy  of  logic 

PML  471  Symkallc  Lagle  II  <3)  Prerequisite:  PHIL  271  or 
permission  of  department.  Axiomatic  development  of  the 
proposrbonal  calculus  and  the  first.on]er  functional  calculus, 
including  the  deduction  theorem,  independence  of  axioms, 
consstency.  and  cooipleiBness. 

PML  472  PhlmiHr  1 1KIiiiHli  I  (3)  PieiequeilE:  PHD.  271 
or  permEsion  of  depanment  A  sbx^  or  results  in  foundabons  or 
mathematics  and  of  philosophical  views  of  the  nature  of 
mathematics  ard  of  rr^rrer^atcai  knowledge. 

PML  474  kidactlen  and  PrebabWy  (3)  Pierequtsite:  permission 
or  depaitmeit.  A  study  oT  mferenbal  fbrnis.  with  emphasis  on  the 
logical  structure  underlying  such  inductive  procedures  as 
esttnaong  and  l^pothessiesting,  Oecsnrvthecrebc  niles  relating 
to  Induction  wt  be  considered,  as  wen  as  classic  theones  of 
piobeMi^  and  induction. 

PHL  47B  Teplcs  k  SyMbeOc  La^  (3)  Piersquisite:  Phil  471. 
Repeatfible  tf  content  dilTers. 

PHL  484  FhlMafllT  •(  Psychltoar-  KnawtMC*  mi  Ruunkig 
(3)  F^erequdte:  PHL  380  or  graduate  status  or  pemitssion  of 
depanmenL  CogMtne  soence  appioaches  to  tratitional  prableffls 
in  epistemoloQr:  labonakty.  leSObilily.  computational  models  of 
tieier  revisian. 

PHIL  441  Phlleiephy  ef  PiychXogy:  Rerrasentatlen  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHIL  3S0  or  graduate  status  cr  permission  of 
department  Semantics  and  repiesentabons  within  computational 
frameworK:  mtentionality.  explicit  vs.  implicit  representation, 
syntax  vs.  semantics  of  thought  connectionist  approaches, 
images,  classcai  vs.  prototyoe  theones  or  concepts. 

PHL  482  PMIeMfliy  of  PsycheKcr  Sab)actMty  (3)  Pretequcsite: 
PVIL  380  Of  graduate  status  or  permssion  of  department  The 
naCjre  of  si<l|ectivi^  pretnems  of  'poult  oT  v«w.*  the  'gualties* 
or  'feel'  of  things,  emotions,  consciousness  -  whether  these 
phenomena  can  be  captued  by  a  computabonal  theoiy  of  mnd. 


I  (3)  Pierequtsie:  (PHR.  250. 
or  PHIL  380.  or  PHIL  455.  or  PHIL  456)  or  permission  of 
depanment  Rulosopnicai  and  methodological  ssues  relating  to 
brain  science,  including:  the  place  or  neuroscience  in  cognitive 
science,  the  nature  of  mental  representation  and  processing  in 
brains,  bounded^resonance  models  in  neuroanatomy  and 
netfopf^soloQ^. 

PML  487  Campitar  ScImwo  far  CtgnltWa  Stadia*  (3)  Also 
offered  as  LMG  487.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
fokwnn^  n«L  487  or  LJNG  487.  List  processus  and  dsciete 
mathematics.  Repar^ion  for  the  study  of  artificial  tfite^genoe  and 
other  mathematically  onented  branches  or  cognitive  studies, 
knended  for  students  of  Urgustics.  phiteophy.  and  psycholcgy. 
USP  computer  language,  graphs  and  trees,  the  concept  of 
compixational  complexly,  search  algorithms. 

PHIL  4SS  Tt^lcs  In  Phlluephy  of  Ctgnltlv*  Stitlaa  (3) 

Prerequisite:  one  course  in  pniiasophy  or  permission  of 
oepanTr.er,t  Bopoatime  u  9  credits  i  content  defers.  Exammabon 
of  a  particular  top«  or  pniblem  m  phriosopiv  of  cognbve  studns. 

PHL  498  Tnleal  HwillfMlMII  (1.3) 

PHYS  —  Physics 

PHYS  101  C«ntam»«rary  Phytic*  (3)  PrerequisitB:  high  school 
areola,  hot  open  B  students  who  naie  completed  PHYS  111  or 
PHYS  11?  For  noiMcience  students  who  ere  interested  in  the 
aoMioa  or  scienblic  thought  and  Ks  present  day  s^nifieance. 
Hstorical,  pMosoplac.  experimental  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
physics  SK  pieseflled.  Topics  in  mechanics.  reiat>r%,  eleclncity 
and  magneosm.  and  nudeer  physics  aie  coveted. 

PHTS  182  PkiMca  d  Male  (3)  Prereqiasite:  hgh  school  algebra. 

Credit  not  apphcaCHe  towards  the  minimum  requirements  for  a 
meior  n  physics  and  stronomy.  A  stu<^  of  the  physical  bass  oT 
sound,  acoustical  pnpeities  or  sound,  the  human  ear  and  voKe. 
repraducbon  or  sound.  elecDonic  muse,  acoustical  properties  of 
autftomans.  and  other  selected  topes. 


PHYS  103  Phytic*  of  Music  Laboratary  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  PHYS  102.  Credit  not 
applicable  towards  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  major  in 
physics  and  astronomy.  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS 
102.  Laboratory  expenments.  including  the  velocity  of  sound, 
sound  quality  and  wave  shape,  traveling  and  standing  waves, 
fourier  synthesis  and  analysis,  musical  synthesizer, 
Ds^choacoustics.  and  audio  equipment 

PHYS  106  Light.  Pereaptlen,  Phatagraphy,  and  Vlaaal 
Phanemana  (3)  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  m^or  in  physics  aiyl  astrenomy.  Intended  for 
the  genera  student  the  couise  will  cover  topics  m  optics  when 
require  maiimal  use  of  mathematics.  Pnnciples  of  optics,  lenses. 
cameras,  lasers  and  hoiogFapny.  physics  of  the  eye.  color  vision 
and  vamxis  visual  phenomena  such  as  raaibows. 

PHYS  107  Utflt.  PartapUan.  RMta^aphy  and  Vbaal  Phanamana 
Labaratary  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or 
corequerte:  m>S  106.  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  major  m  physics  and  astronomy.  Optional 
laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS  106.  Laboratory  experiments 
include  geometrical  optics  ilenses.  cameras,  eye),  optical 
instniments  (telescope,  baioculais).  photography,  perception,  color 
phenomena,  and  wave  phenomena. 

PHVS  HI  Phyiles  ki  111*  Madam  WaiM  (3)  The  ftist  semester  of 
a  sunrey  course  in  general  physics  emphasizmg  the  role  that 
physics  plays  in  science,  technology,  and  society  today.  The 
course  s  concept  oriented  and  minimal  use  of  mathematics  s 
made.  Intended  for  the  general  student"  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  rf  t^€  onafesscnai  schools. 

PHYS  112  Physics  ki  th*  Madam  WerU  |3|  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
111  or  equwalent  The  second  semester  of  a  survey  course  in 
general  physics  emphasizing  the  role  that  physcs  pl^s  in  scence. 
technoloQr.  and  socety  today.  The  course  b  concept  onented  and 
rninimai  use  of  mathematics  is  made.  Intended  for  the  general 
stuaent 

PHYS  117  kitiadaetlan  ta  Fliysic*  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  aid 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  qualificabon  to 
enter  MATH  110.  Intended  for  students  majonr^  in  neither  the 
physical  nor  brotogical  sciences.  A  study  of  the  development  or 
some  of  the  basic  ideas  of  physical  science. 


PHYS  121  Faidamantak  *r  Physic*  I  (4)  Three  houis  or  lecture. 
Qm  hours  or  Idboratory.  and  one  hour  of  discussion/iecitation  per 
wee^  Plereqtjsrte:  previous  course  woiv  in  tngonometiy  or  IMTH 
115.  The  first  part  of  a  two-semester  course  in  general  physics 
treating  the  fields  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  electricity, 
magnetism,  optics,  and  modem  physics.  Together  with  PHYS  122. 
the  general^  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement  of  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

PHYS  122  Faidarwitak  ml  Physic*  I  (4)  Three  hous  of  lecture, 
two  hours  of  iaocratory.  and  one  hour  of  discussicn/iecitation  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  121  or  equnialent  A  continuation  of 
PHYS  121.  which  together  with  It  generaky  satisfies  ttie  minimum 
requirement  of  medical  and  dental  schools. 

PHVS  141  PikiclplM  *f  PkyslGS  (4)  Three  hours  or  lecture,  two 
hous  or  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per 
week.  CoiequBlce:  MATH  141.  Credit  wil  not  be  granted  for  PHYS 
171  and  PHYS  161  or  PHYS  141  or  former  PHYS  191.  The  fist  of 
a  two-semester  series  in  general  physics.  The  fist  semester 
covers  the  fields  of  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  special 
relativity.  Ths  sunrey  course  wdl  use  celculus  and  is  recommended 
for  chemistry  and  zoology  majors.  It  also  satisfies  the 
reqwrements  oT  medcal  and  dental  schools. 

PHYS  142  Piticlpla*  af  Physic*  (4)  Prerequsite:  PHYS  141  or 
equNalent  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  followtng: 
PHYS  142.  PHYS  262.  PHYS  272.  or  former  PHYS  192.  A 
continuation  of  PHYS  141  covering  waves,  eiectncity  and 

magnetsm.  optxs  and  modem  physics. 

PHYS  161  Sanaral  Physic*:  Machanlc*  aid  Paitlela  Dynamic* 

(3)  Thiee  hous  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  decusson/iedtation 
per  weeli.  Pie-  or  corequsite:  MATH  141.  Credt  unll  not  be  gianled 
for  PHYS  171  and  PHYS  161  or  PHYS  141  or  former  PHYS  191. 
First  semester  of  a  thieesemester  calculusbased  general  ptqiscs 
course.  Laws  of  motion,  force,  and  energy:  pnnciples  of 
mechanics,  coilscns.  bnear  momentum,  rotation,  and  gravrtatun. 

PHYS  171  IntredKtaiy  Physic*:  Mechanic*  (3)  Prerequeite: 

MATH  140  and  a  high  school  physics  course  or  permission  of 
depanment  Corequsite:  MATH  141.  Credit  will  not  be  gianted  for 
PHYS  171  and  PHYS  161  or  PHYS  141  or  former  PHYS  191.  Rist 
semester  of  a  three  semester  sequence  for  physics  majois  and 
those  desinng  a  ngorous  preparation  in  the  physical  sciences: 
kinematics.  Newton's  laws,  energy  and  work,  bnear  and  angular 
momenta,  ngd  bodes,  ^amtabon  and  planetary  motion. 

PHYS  221  SananI  Physic*  Far  Sclaoca  Taachan  I  (4)  Three 
hous  of  lecture,  two  hous  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion  recitation  per  week.  Preiequsite:  a  high  school  physics 
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courae.  Pre-  or  coroqui&tte:  MATH  140  or  MATH  220.  Tho  ftrat  pan 
of  a  two^emoster  soquence  in  phystcs.  stressing  physical  insight. 
for  prospective  secondary  school  science  and  n^athomatics 
teachers. 

PNYS  222  Oanaral  Ptiystca  for  Sclanca  Taachara  II  (4)  Three 
hours  of  locturo.  two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one  hour  of 
discussion/rocitation  per  wooK  Prerequisite:  PHYS  221.  A 
continuation  of  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  2C2  danaral  Phytlct:  VIbratlwu,  Wavas,  Haat,  ElactrlcRy 
an4  Masnatism  (4)  Three  hours  of  locluro,  throe  hours  of 
laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  wook. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  161.  Coroquisite:  PHYS  262A.  Credit  will  not 
bo  firanted  for  PHYS  272  and  PHYS  142  or  former  PHYS  192  or 
PHYS  262.  Socond  senvtster  of  a  thro&>sonr>e$tor  calculus-based 
fionaral  physics  course.  Vibrations,  waves,  fluids:  heat,  kinetic 
theory,  and  thermodynamics:  electrostatics,  circuits,  and 
mocnotism.  PHYS  262A  is  the  lab  for  this  course. 

PHYS  263  eanaral  Ptiyslcs:  Elect rodyn amies.  Ught,  Ralatlvlty 
an4  Mo4affl  Ptiytlct  (4)  Throe  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of 
laboratory,  and  one  hour  of  discussion/rocitation  per  week. 
Prerequerte:  PHYS  262.  Corequisite:  PHYS  263A.  Credit  will  not 
be  granted  for  PHYS  273  and  PHYS  263  or  former  PHYS  293. 
Third  semester  of  a  three-semester  calculus-based  general  physics 
course.  Electrodynamics.  Maxwell's  equations,  and 
electromagnetic  waves:  geometrical  optics:  interference  and 
diffractions:  special  theory  of  relativity:  and  nwdem  physics.  PHYS 
263A  IS  the  lab  for  this  course. 

PHYS  272  Irrtreductory  Physics:  Vibrations.  Wavu.  Haat,  FluMs, 
Optics.  Light  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHYS  171  and  MATH  141. 
Corequisites:  PHYS  275  and  (MATH  241  or  MATH  240),  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  PHYS  272  and  PHYS  142 
Of  former  PHYS  192  or  PHYS  262.  Second  semester  of  a  three 
semester  sequence  intended  for  physics  majors  and  those 
deslnng  a  ngorous  preparation  m  the  physical  sciences:  vibrations. 
waves,  heat,  fluids,  optics,  light. 

PHYS  273  Introductory  Physics:  Electrodynamics  and  Relativity 

(3)  Prerequisites:  PHYS  272,  PHYS  275  and  (MATH  240  or  MATH 
241).  Corequisites:  PHYS  276  and  (MATH  240  or  MATH  241), 
Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  PHYS  273  and  PHYS  263  or  former 
PHYS  293.  Third  semester  of  a  three-semester  sequence  intended 
for  physics  majors  and  those  desiring  a  ngorous  preparation  in  the 
physical  sciences:  electrodynamics.  Maxwell's  equations,  special 
relativity. 

PHYS  27S  Experimental  Physics  I:  Mechanics  and 
Themiodynamlcs  (1)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  171  or  PHYS  191.  Two- 
three  hour  laboratory-lecture  per  week.  Credit  will  not  be  granted 
for  more  than  two  of  the  following  courses:  PHYS  275.  PHYS  195, 
PHYS  196.  First  course  in  the  three  semester  introductory 
sequence  pertaining  to  the  methods  and  rationale  of  experimental 
phystcs.  Intended  for  physics  majors  and  science  and  engineering 
students  who  desire  a  more  rigorous  approach.  Experiments 
chosen  from  the  areas  of  classical  mechanics,  vibrations  and 
waves,  and  thermodynamics. 

PHYS  276  Experimental  Phystcs  II:  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

(2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  PHYS  272 
and  PHYS  275.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
PHYS  276  or  former  PHYS  295.  Second  course  in  the  three 
semester  introductory  sequence.  Methods  and  rationale  of 
experimental  physics.  Experiments  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
electricity  and  n^agnetism  including  electrostatics,  magnetostatics. 
magnetic  induction.  AC  circuits. 

PHYS  299  Special  Problems  In  Physics  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  May  be  taken  no  more  than  twice. 
Maximum  of  eight  credits  applicable  to  B.S.  degree  program. 
Research  or  special  study  to  complement  courses  taken 
elsewhere  which  are  not  fully  equivalent  to  those  in  departmental 
requirenwnts.  Credit  according  to  worv  done. 

PHYS  301  Intemwdlate  Theoretical  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  142  and  MATH  241.  Students  interested  should  seek  advice 
of  department  before  enroIHng.  Intended  for  those  not  yet  prepared 
for  PHYS  410.  Selected  topics  in  mechanics,  electricity  and 
n^agnetism. 

PHYS  308  Physics  Shop  Techniques  (1)  Three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisrte:  PHYS  395  or  permission  of  department. 
Machine  tools,  design  and  construction  of  laboratory  equipment 

PHYS  316  Topics  In  Contemporary  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHVS  122  and/or  PHYS  112  or  permission  of  department.  A 
survey  of  topics  of  current  research  and  public  interest.  Intended 
for  the  non-physics  or  non-science  major.  Topics  covered  will 
include  lasers,  quantum  liquids,  cosmology,  elementary  particles 
and  geophysics. 

PHYS  375  ExperlmenUI  Physics  III:  Electromagnatlc  Waves, 
Optics  and  Modem  Physics  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  273  and  PHYS  276.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  PHYS  375  or  former  PHYS  296.  Third 


course  in  the  three^emester  introductoiy  soquonco.  Methods  and 
rationale  of  exporimontal  physics.  Exporimonts  choson  from  the 
areas  of  oloctromagnotic  waves,  optics  and  nwdom  physics. 

PHYS  369  Undergraduate  Thesis  Research  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  For  PHYS  n^^ors  only.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Indopendont  directed  research  and  study  on  a  topic 
selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  advisor. 
Rnal  written  thesis  and  oral  dofonso  will  bo  expected. 

PHYS  395  Advanced  ExparlmenU  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHVS  375.  For 
PHYS  ma)ors  only  Advanced  laboratory  techniques.  Selected 
experiments  from  many  fields  of  modern  physics.  Emphasis  on 
self-study  of  the  phenomena,  data  analysis,  and  presentation  in 
report  form. 

PHYS  398  Independent  Studies  Seminar  (1-16)  Credit  according 
to  work  done.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  students  admitted  to  the 
independent  studios  program  in  physics. 

PHYS  399  Special  Problems  In  Physics  (1-3)  Two  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week  for  each  credit.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  395  and 
permission  of  department.  One  to  three  credits  may  be  taken 
concurrently  each  semester.  Selected  advanced  expenments.  (Will 
be  given  with  sufficient  demand.) 

PHYS  406  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  IPHYS  263  or  PHYS  273  or 
PHYS  301);  and  MATH  240.  Geometrical  optics,  optical 
instruments,  wave  motion,  interference  and  diffraction,  and  other 
phenomena  in  physical  optics. 

PHYS  407  Sound  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  142  or  PHYS  263  or 
PHYS  273.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  MATH  246.  Basic  concepts  of 
sound  production  and  its  applications. 

PHYS  410  Elements  ef  Theoretical  Physics:  Mechanics  (4) 

Prerequisite:  {PHYS  263  or  PHYS  273  or  PHYS  301);  and  MATH 
241.  Corequisite:  MATH  240.  Theoretical  foundations  of 
mechanics  with  extensive  application  of  the  methods.  Various 
mathematical  tools  of  theoretical  physics. 

PHYS  411  ElemenU  of  Theoretical  Physics:  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (4)  Prerequisite:  |PHYS  263  or  PHYS  273  or  PHYS 
301);  and  MATH  240  and  MATH  241.  Foundations  of 
electromagnetic  theory,  with  extensive  applications  of  the 
methods.  Thorough  treatment  of  wave  properties  of  solutions  of 
Maxwell's  equations. 

PHYS  412  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  301  or 
PHYS  410;  and  MATH  240.  Dynamics  of  gas  particles.  Maxwell- 
Boltzmann  distribution,  diffusion,  Brownian  motion,  transport. 

PHYS  414  Introduction  to  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisites:  1PHYS  301  or  equivalent).  (PHYS 
420  or  PHYS  421  or  equivalent),  and  MATH  241.  Introduction  to 
basic  concepts  in  thermodynamics  and  statistical  mechanics. 

PHYS  420  Principles  of  Modem  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  (PHYS 
263  or  PHYS  273  or  PHYS  301);  and  MATH  241.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421.  A 
survey  of  atomic  and  nuclear  phenomena  and  the  main  trends  in 
modem  physics.  Appropnate  for  students  in  engineenng  and  other 
physical  s 


PHYS  421  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
iPHYS  263  or  PHYS  273  or  PHYS  301):  and  MATH  241.  including 
some  knowledge  of  ordinary  equations.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421.  Special 
relativity  and  ongins  of  the  quantum  theory.  Development  of  wave 
mechanics  including  angular  momentum  and  the  hydrogen 
spectrum. 

PHYS  422  Modem  Physics  (4)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  421.  Use  of 
quantum  mechanics  in  a  discussion  of  a  vanety  of  physical 
phenomena  and  systems,  including  atomic  spectra,  radioactivity, 
solid  state  phenomena,  and  the  pnaperties  of  elementary  particles. 

PHYS  42B  Physics  Capstone  Research  (2-4)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  instnjctor.  Senior  standing.  For  PHYS  majors  only. 
Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Individual,  focused  research  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Discussion,  presentations  and,  if 
appropriate,  research  group  projects  involved.  Student  must 
submit  final  research  paper  for  completion  of  course.  Paper  may 
also  serve  as  thesis  required  for  High  Honors  in  Physics.  Not 
intended  as  ageneral  "reading  course"  (see  PHYS  499). 

PHYS  429  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  395.  Classical  expenments  in  atomic  physics 
and  more  sophisticated  expenments  in  current  techniques  in 
nuclear  physics. 

PHYS  431  Properties  of  Matter  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  301;  or 
(PHYS  410  or  PHYS  411):  and  (PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421). 
Introduction  to  solid  state  physics.  Elect r>magnetic,  themial,  and 
elastic  properties  of  metals,  semiconductors,  insulators  and 

superconductors. 


PHYS  441  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Proroquisite:  PHYS  301:  or  jPHYS 
410  and  PHYS  411);  and  (PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421).  An 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics  at  the  pro-quantum-mochanics 
lovol.  Properties  of  nuclei:  radioactivity:  nuclear  sy&tomatics: 
nuclear  moment  the  Shell  model,  interaction  of  charged  partclos 
and  gamma  rays  with  matter;  nuclear  dotoctors;  accelerators: 
nuclear  reactions;  beta  decay:  high  energy  phenomena. 

PHYS  443  Neutron  Reactor  Physics  (3)  Prorcqutsfte:  PHYS  420 
or  PHYS  421  or  consent  of  instructor.  Various  related  topics  in 
neutron  reactor  physics. 

PHYS  461  Introduction  to  Elementary  Particles  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  422.  Properties  of  elementary  particles,  production  and 
detection  of  particles,  relatwistic  kinematics,  invarianco  pnnciptes 


PHYS  461  Introduction  to  Fluid  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
301  or  PHYS  410;  and  MATH  240.  Kinematics  of  fluid  flow. 
properties  of  incompressible  fluids,  complex  vanable  rr^thods  of 
analysis,  wave  motions. 

PHYS  463  Introduction  to  Plasma  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
301;  or  (PHYS  410  and  PHYS  411);  or  (ENES  221  *id  ENEE  380). 
Students  without  the  electricity  and  magnetism  prerequisite,  but 
having  a  familiarrty  with  Maxwell's  equations,  should  check  with 
the  instructor.  Ortjit  theory,  magneto-hydrodynamics,  plasma 
heating  and  stability,  waves  and  transport  processes. 

PHYS  465  Modem  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  410;  and  PHYS 
411;  and  PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421.  Designed  for  students  with  a 
background  in  fundamental  optics.  Topics  in  modem  optics  such 
as  coherence,  holography,  principles  of  laser  action,  electron 
optics,  and  non-linear  optics. 

PHYS  471  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  and  Space  Physics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  301:  or  (PHYS  410  and  PHYS  411);  and  (PHYS 
420  or  PHYS  421).  Motions  of  charged  particles  in  magnetic 
fields,  aspects  of  plasma  physics  related  to  cosmic  rays  and 
radiation  belts,  atomic  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere, 
thermodynamics  and  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere. 

PHYS  483  Biophysics  and  Theoretical  Biology  (3)  Designed  for 
advanced  and  mature  students  who  may  have  only  minima) 
knowledge  of  biological  processes  but  are  well  grounded  in 
physics.  Areas  in  biosctence  where  physics,  biophysical  chemistry, 
and  mathematical  analysis  fuse  to  provide  definition  for  biologic 
statics  and  dynamics. 

PHYS  485  Electronic  Circuits  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  395.  Corequisite: 
PHYS  301  or  PHYS  411.  Theory  and  application  to  expenmental 
physics  of  modern  semiconductor  analog  and  digital  circuits. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  passive  and  active  elements  in 
practical  circuits.  Topics  span  the  range  from  simple  transistor 
circuits  to  microcomputers. 

PHYS  487  Particle  Accelerators,  Physical  and  Engineering 

Principles  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHYS  410;  and  PHYS  411;  and  PHYS 
420  or  PHYS  421.  Also  offered  as  ENEE  487.  Sources  of  charged 
particles;  methods  of  acceleration  and  focusing  of  electnon  and  ion 
beams  in  electromagnetic  fields;  basic  theory,  design,  and 
engineenng  pnnciples  of  particle  accelerators. 

PHYS  490  History  of  Modem  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  420 
or  PHYS  421  or  equivalent.  Primanly  for  senior  physics  m^^ors  and 
first  year  graduate  students.  A  survey  of  m^or  discoveries  and 
trends  in  20th  century  physics,  including  the  relations  of  physics  to 
other  sciences,  philosophy  of  science,  technology  and  society. 

PHYS  499  Special  Problems  In  Physics  (1-16)  For  PHYS  majors 
only.  Research  or  special  study.  Credit  according  to  work  done. 

PORT  —  Portuguese 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratory  and 

four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Introduction  to  baste 

structures,  with  emphasis  upon  audio-lingual  skills.  Leads  to  PORT 

102. 

PORT  102  Elementery  Portuguese  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratory  and 
four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  PORT 
101.  Completion  of  basic  structures  with  increasing  emphasis 
upon  reading  skill,  reinforced  by  conversation. 

PORT  121  Accelerated  Portuguese  (3)  One  hour  of  laboratory  and 
three  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Limited  to  students 
who  have  reached  the  300  level  or  equivalent  in  Spanish  and  wish 
to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  Portuguese  in  one  semester. 
Nomially  leads  to  PORT  221. 

PORT  203  Intermediate  Portuguese  (4)  One  hour  of  laboratory 
and  four  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
PORT  102.  Extensive  reading,  conversation  and  composition. 

PORT  205  Intermediate  Comrersatlon  (3)  Prerequisite:  PORT  203 
or  permission  of  department.  Development  of  oral  skills  in 
Portuguese.  Intensive  conversation  on  contemporary  issues. 
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PORT  220  Introduction  to  Portugues*  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PORT  205.  Readings  from  the  main  literal^  figures,  tents  and 
movements  of  Portuguese  literature, 

PORT  221  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Utorature  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PORT  203.  Reading  of  literary  texts,  discussion  and  brief  wntten 
reports.  Conducted  in  Portuguese. 

PORT  223  Portugueaa  Culture  (3)  Political,  social.  Intellectual, 
and  literary  forces  shaping  culture  of  contemporary  Portugal  from 
the  formation  of  the  country  to  the  present  In  English. 

PORT  224  Brazilian  Culture  (3)  Pluralistic  formation  of  Brazilian 
culture,  based  on  European,  Afncan  and  Indian  contributions. 
Lectures,  discussions,  slides,  video,  and  film  presentations.  In 
English. 

PORT  225  The  Cultures  of  Portuguese-Speaking  Africa  (3) 

Cultures  of  the  Portuguese  speaking  countries  of  Angola.  Cape 
Verde.  SaoTome  e  Principe,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Mozambique. 
Special  attention  to  the  development  of  national  cultures  in 
multicultural  societies  and  to  the  role  of  women.  Conducted  in 
English. 

PORT  311  Allvancad  Grammar  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PORT  205.  Advanced  aspects  of  contemporary  grammatical  usage. 
Techniques  of  wnting  compositions,  descriptions,  and  commercial 
and  personal  letters. 

PORT  320  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  PORT 

220.  Portuguese  poetry,  fiction  and  drama  from  the  twelfeth 
century  to  the  present. 

PORT  321  Survey  of  Brazilian  Uteratuie  (3)  Prerequisite:  PORT 

221.  Selected  literary  texts  from  the  penod  of  formation  through 
nineteenth  century  romanticism  to  twentieth  century. 

PORT  322  African  Literature  of  Portuguese  Expression  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PORT  203.  Recommended:  PORT  205  and  PORT 
225.  Representative  literary  texts  Ipoetiy.  essay  and  fiction)  from 
the  Afncan  nations  of  Angola,  fvlozambique.  Cape  Verde.  Guinea- 
Bissau  and  Sao  Tome  e  Principe  including  discussion  of 
acculturated  literary  discourse,  role  of  literature  in  the 
development  of  national  consciousness  and  use  of  oral  tradition. 

PORT  350  History  of  the  Portuguese  Language  (3)  Prerequisite: 
(PORT  220  or  PORT  221)  or  permission  of  department.  Evolution 
of  the  Portuguese  language  from  its  formation  to  present 
days:differences  between  Continental.  African  and  Brazilian 
usages. 

PORT  399  Independent  Study  In  Portuguese  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Specific 
readings  m  literature  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  of 
the  department 

PORT  408  Special  Topics  In  Portuguese  Literature  (3) 
Prerequisite:  PORT  221.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 
Major  themes  and  literary  developments  from  the  late  18th  century 
to  the  present 

PORT  409  Special  Topics  In  Brazilian  Literature  (3-6)  Ivlajor 
themes  and  literary  development  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  the  present  Specific  topic  to  be  announced  each  time  the 
course  is  offered. 

PORT  422  Cross-cultural  Approaches  to  Contempotaiy  Luss- 
Brazlllan  Societies  (3)  Prerequisites:  (PORT  205  or  permission  of 
department)  and  (PORT  223  or  PORT  224  or  PORT  225).  Analysis 
of  cross-cultural  interactions  in  international  business  in 
contemporary  Luso-Brazjiian  societies. 

PORT  470  Modernism  h  Brazilian  Proee  notion  (3)  Prerequisite: 
pemiission  of  department  Prose  of  the  Modernist  movement  in 
Brazil  from  1922,  including  literary.sociological  and  historical 
dimensions. 

PORT  478  Themes  and  MovemenU  of  Lus»erazinan  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  A  study 
of  specific  themes  and  movements  either  in  Portuguese  or 
Brazilian  literature,  as  announced.  Designed  for  students  for  whom 
the  literatures  would  be  inaccessible  in  Portuguese. 

PORT  480  Machado  de  Assis  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Fiction  of  Machado  de  Assis  covering  his  romantic 
and  realistic  penods. 

PSYC  —  Psychology 

The  following  courses  may  Involve  the  use  of  ailmals.  StudenU 
who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  animals  In  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollment,  to  detemilne  whether  animals  are  to  be  useil  In  the 
course,  whether  class  exercises  InvoMng  animals  are  optional  or 
required  anit  what  alternatives,  If  any,  are  available. 

PSYC  100  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3)  A  basic  introductory 
course,  intended  to  bnng  the  student  into  contact  with  the  major 
problems  confronting  psychology  and  the  more  important  attempts 
at  their  solution. 


PSYC  108  Honors  Seminar  (3) 

PSYC  200  Statistical  Methods  In  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100:  and  MATH  111  or  MATH  140  or  MATH  220.  A  basic 
introduction  to  quantitative  methods  used  in  psychological 
research. 

PSYC  206  Developmental  Blopsychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100.  Biological  basis  of  behavioral  development  in  relation  to 
genetic,  constitutional,  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
environmental  factors.  Emphasis  upon  both  phylogenetic  and 
ontogenetic  research  findings  in  biological  psychology. 

PSYC  221  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  The 
influence  of  social  factois  on  the  individual  and  on  interpersonal 
behavior.  Includes  topics  such  as  conformity,  attitude  change, 
person  percepbon.  interpersonal  attraction,  and  group  behavior. 

PSYC  235  Psychology  of  Adjustment  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100. 
Theory  and  research  on  the  psychology  of  personal  adjustment  in 
everyday  lite,  with  an  emphasis  on  self-concept  emotions,  self- 
control,  interpersonal  relations,  and  stress. 

PSYC  300  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Psychological  Research  - 
Honors  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  200  and  permission  of  the  Honors 
Program  Director.  Fomierly  PSYC  201.  Vanous  methods  of  inquiiy 
in  psychology:  research  questions,  differences  between 
correlational  and  experimental  research,  what  to  observe,  how  to 
measure  observations,  the  role  of  theory  in  psychological 
research,  and  the  interface  between  ethics  and  methodology. 
Obsen/ations  of  on-going  research  projects  will  be  required. 

PSYC  301  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100.  The  expenmenlal  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  humans  and 
animals  and  underlying  biological  mechanisms.  Topics  such  as 
genetic  determiners  and  physiological  mechanisms,  and  basic 
principles  of  conditioning  and  leaming. 

PSYC  309  Special  Topics  In  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Topics  of  cuiient 
interest  which  represent  extensions  of  or  additions  to  topics 
covered  in  more  general  topical  courses. 

PSYC  310  Perception  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100  or  permission 
of  department  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  PSYC 
410.  A  sun/ey  of  phenomena  and  theories  of  perception  including 
psychological,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  environmental 
factors  important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the  world. 
HIstoncal  bachground  will  be  examined  as  well  as  contemporary 
research. 

PSYC  330  Child  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100; 
and  PSYC  355  or  equivalent.  Etiology,  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  emotional  disoitiers  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

PSYC  332  Psychology  of  Human  Sexuality  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
100.  A  survey  of  historical  and  contemporary  psychological  views 
on  a  wide  variety  of  sexual  behaviors;  theory  and  research  bearing 
on  the  relationship  between  life  span  psychological  development, 
psychological  functioning,  interpersonal  processes  and  sexual 
behaviors;  political  and  social  issues  involved  in  current  sexual 
norms  and  practices. 

PSYC  334  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Relationships  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  Research,  theory  and  their  practical 
applications  pertaining  to  the  development,  maintenance  and 
dissolution  of  human  relationships.  Processes  critical  to 
successful  relating  (e.g.  communication,  bargaining,  conflict 
resolution),  and  issues  associated  with  troubled  dyadic  relations 
with  equal  partners  (e.g.  jealousy,  spouse  abuse,  divorce). 

PSYC  336  Psychology  of  Women  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  A 
survey  of  the  biology,  life-span  development,  socialization, 
personality,  mental  health,  and  special  issues  of  women. 

PSYC  337  Introduction  to  Community  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  Survey  and  critical  examination  of  the 
effects  of  social  process  and  social  structure  in  community  life  on 
individual  mental  health.  Includes  theoretical  models  in  community 
psycholo©. 

PSYC  341  Introduction  to   Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  models, 
methods  of  research,  and  findings  in  memory,  problem-solving, 
and  language  and  their  applications. 

PSYC  353  Adult  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  PSYC  353  and 
PSYC  331  or  PSYC  431.  The  nature,  diagnosis,  etiology,  and 
treatment  of  mental  disorders  amongadults. 

PSYC  354  Cross-cultural  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100 
plus  3  credits  in  psychology  or  permission  of  department  Cultural 
components  m  theory  and  research  in  personality,  social,  and 
communrty  psychology.  Interplay  of  individual,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
factors  in  psychosocial  growth  and  well-being,  cross-cultural  and 


psychotherapeutic  interactrons. 
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PSYC  366  Child  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  PSYC  333  or  PSYC  433.  Sunrey 
of  research  and  theory  of  psychological  development  from 
conception  through  childhood,  stressing  physiological,  conceptual 
and  behavioral  changes,  and  the  social  and  biological  context  in 
which  individuals  develop. 

PSYC  356  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3)  Prerequisrte:  PSYC  355 
or  permission  of  department.  A  description  of  adolescent 
development  based  on  research  and  theory  interrelating 
psychological,  intellectual,  and  social  changes  dunng  the  teen 
years  and  the  systems  dealing  with  those  changes, 

PSYC  357  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100.  Theory,  research,  and  implications  of  developrrwntal 
stability  and  changein  physiological,  intellectual,  and  interpersonal 
functioning  In  the  social  context  from  early  adulthood  through  the 
aging  years. 

PSYC  361  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  industrial 
organizational  psychology  including  such  topics  as  organizational 
entry  (recruitment,  selection,  training,  socialization),  orgaiizational 
psychology  (motwation,  leadership,  job  attitudes),  and  productivrty 
in  the  work  place  (performance  appraisal,  absenteeism,  turnover). 
The  role  that  the  larger  environment  plays  in  influencing  work 
beha/iors  and  wori<  attitudes. 

PSYC  400  Experimental  Psychology:  Uaming  and  MoUvatlon  (4) 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  200;  completion  of  the  departmentally 
required  English,  math  and  science  supporting  course  sequence; 
and  permission  of  department  The  experimental  analysis  of 
behavior,  with  emphasis  on  conditoning,  leaming  and  motivational 
processes.  Expenments  on  the  behavior  of  animals. 

PSYC  401  Biological  Bases  of  Behavior  Laboratory  (4)  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisrtes* 
BIOL  105;  and  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  wrth  permission  of 
instructor:  and  PSYC  301  or  equivalent.  A  laboratory  course  to 
introduce  students  to  some  of  the  basic  physiological  and 
anatomical  techniques  of  contemporary  neuroscience.  Exercises 
look  at  specific  neurons  or  groups  of  neurons  and  how  they  control 
such  simple  behaviors  as  swimming,  prey  capture,  and  species 
recognition.  The  lab  exercises  use  living  invertebrates  and  cold- 
blooded vertebrates. 

PSYC  402  Physiological  Psycholoey  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  206 
or  PSYC  301.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
ZOOL  323  or  PSYC  402,  Research  on  the  physiological  basis  of 
human  behavior,  including  considerations  of  sensory  phenomena, 
motor  coordination,  emotion,  drives,  and  the  neurolc^ical  basis  of 
leaming. 

PSYC  403  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  206  or  PYSC 
301.  Social  interactions,  leaming.  sensory  processes,  motivation, 
and  expenmental  methods,  wrth  a  major  emphasis  on  mammals. 

PSYC  404  Introduction  to  Behavioral  Pharmacology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  200  and  (PSYC  206  or  PSYC  301  or  PSYC 
400).  Theoretical  viewpoints  on  the  interaction  of  drugs  and 
behavior.  Basic  principles  of  pharmacology,  the  effects  of  drugs  on 
vanous  behaviors,  experimental  analysis  of  dnig  dependence  and 
abuse,  and  neuropharmacolo©  and  behavior. 

PSYC  405  Applied  Behavior  AnalysU  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSYC  200 
and  PSYC  301.  Research  Irterature  in  the  application  of  operant 
and  respondent  conditioning  principles  to  human  behavior. 
Approaches  to  behavior  problems  in  school,  home  and 
professional  settings, 

PSYC  410  Experimental  Psychology:  Sensory  Praeesses  I  (4) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  200:  and  completion  of  the  English,  math  and 
science  supporting  course  sequence;  and  permission  of 
department  A  student  who  has  completed  PSYC  310  must  have 
pemiission  of  the  instructor  in  order  to  register  for  PSYC  410.  A 
systematic  survey  of  the  content,  models,  and  methodology  of 
sensory  and  perceptual  research. 

PSYC  415  History  of  Psycholegy  (3)  Prerequisite:  tweNe  credits 
in  psychology  including  PSYC  200  or  pennission  of  department 
Origins  of  psychology  in  philosophy  and  biology,  and  the 
development  of  psychology  as  a  science  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Consideration  of  current  theoretical 
peispectlves  and  experiments  in  relation  to  the  enduring  problems 
of  psychology,  and  of  the  role  of  culture,  science,  and  technolofy 
in  the  development  of  psychological  ideas. 

PSYC  420  Experimental  Psychology:  Social  Processes  I  (4)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  200;  and  PSYC  221;  and  completion  of  the 
departmentally  required  English,  math,  and  science  supporting 
course  sequence;  and  permission  of  department  A  laboratory 
course  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  expenmental  method  in 
social  psychology  and  expenence  in  conducting  research  on  social 
processes. 
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PSVC  421  Exp«rlm«ntal  Piycholocy:  Social  ProcMwt  II  (4) 

Profoquislte:  PSYC  420.  Two  hours  of  locturo  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  An  advanced  (aboratory  course  providing 
mtensive  training  tn  oxporimontal  worV  m  social  psychology  and 
tho  opportunity  to  do&tgn  and  carry  out  ortgmal  rosoarch  on  social 
procossos. 

PSVC  423  Advwoed  Social  Ptychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC 
420.  or  permissKin  of  department.  A  systematic  review  of  research 
and  points  of  view  in  regard  to  ma(or  problems  in  the  field  of  social 
paychotogy. 

PSVC  424  Communication  and  Parsuaalon  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PSYC  200;  and  PSYC  221.  Effoct  of  social  communication  upon 
behavior  and  atritudes.  Theory  and  research  concerning  attitude 
change  and  social  influence. 

PSVC  432  Introduction  to  Countallnf  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  nine  hours  in  psychology  including  PSYC  200. 
Analysis  of  research  and  intervention  strategies  developed  and 
used  by  counseling  psychologists.  Historical  and  current  trends  in 
content  and  met^odology. 

PSVC  433  Analytia  of  Holplng  Rolatlonthlps  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  PSYC 
200:  (and  PSYC  235  or  PSYC  334  or  PSYC  435  or  PSYC  432}. 
Theories  and  rosoarch  strategies  regarding  effective  helping 
relationships.  Basic  components  of  helping  relationships  and  how 
to  conduct  a  research  project  evaluating  helping  behavior  and  its 
impact  on  others. 

PSYC  434  Sav*r«  Mental  Dlaorders:  Ettolocy  and  Tnatment  (3) 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  200.  and  PSYC  301.  and  PSYC  353.  or 
permission  of  department.  Examines  multiple  perspectives  on 
severe  mental  illnesses  such  as  schiiophrenia  and  the  ma)or 
affective  disorders.  Integrates  the  biological  findings  with  the 
human  experience  of  these  illnesses,  their  cultural  and  socio- 
political aspects,  and  their  psychological,  pharmacological,  and 
social-service  treatments.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  interacting 
wtth  persons  suffering  from  these  Illnesses. 

PSYC  435  Personality  Theories  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100;  and 
PSYC  200  or  equivalent.  Major  theories  of  personality  and 
research  methods  and  findings  relevant  to  those  theones. 

PSYC  436  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  200  or  equivalent.  Critical  analysis  of  clinical  psychology, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  current  developments  and  trends. 

PSYC  440  Experimental  Psychology:  Cogntttve  Processes  (4) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  100:  and  PSYC  200  or  a  statistics  course 
from  an  approved  departmental  list:  and  completion  of  the 
departmentally  required  English,  math  and  science  supporting 
course  sequence;  and  permission  of  department  A  survey  of  the 
content,  models,  and  methods  m  cognitive  psychology  with  an 
emphasis  on  auditory  and  visual  pattern  recognition,  information 
processing,  attention,  memory,  learning,  problem  solving,  and 
language. 

PSYC  442  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSYC  200; 
and  PSYC  341  or  PSYC  440,  or  permission  of  department. 
Introductory  survey  of  topics  in  psycholinguistic  research,  theory 
and  methodology.  Major  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  linguistic 
theory  to  the  psychological  study  of  language  behavior  and 
cognition.  Linguistic  theory,  biological  bases  of  language,  and 
speech,  grammars,  phonetics  and  phonological  performance, 
speech  perception  and  production,  psychological  studies  of  syntax 
and  semantics,  language  and  cognitive  development,  language 
comprehension  and  thought. 

PSVC  443  ThInkWig  and  Problem  Solving  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSYC 
200:  and  (PSYC  341  or  PSYC  4401  or  permission  of  department. 
Historical  development,  current  theory  and  data,  and  research 
methods  in  problem  solving.  Formal  problem  solving  theory  and 
computer  models  of  thinking  and  human  problem-solving  behavior. 
The  uses  of  strategies  to  improve  students'  own  thinking 
processes  and  problem-solving  behavior. 

PSVC  444  Cognitive  Structure  In  Perception  (3)  Prerequisite; 
PSYC  200;  and  (PSYC  341  or  PSYC  440)  or  permission  of 
department.  Perception  as  an  information  extraction  and  pattern 
recognition  process.  Complex  form  and  space  perception  and 
pattern  recognition  of  speech.  Review  of  early  studies  of  form  and 
pattern  perception  which  support  information  processing  state  or 
cascade  models  of  perceptual  capacities:  studies  on  development 
and  the  roles  of  learning  and  attention. 

PSYC  450  Field  Research  In  Organizational  Psychology  (4)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  100.  PSYC  200  and  completion  of  required 
English,  math,  science  sequence.  Recommended:  PSYC  361.  For 
PSYC  majors  only.  Methods  of  field  research  applicable  to 
organ iz£Kional  settings  are  examined.  Including  field  expehments 
and  quasi-expenn^nls,  observation,  interviewing,  surveys,  content 
analysis,  and  various  forms  of  qualitative  inquiry. 


PSYC  451  Principles  of  Psychological  Testing  (4)  Throe  hours  of 
locturo  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Proroquisite:  PSYC 
200.  A  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  and  theories  of  psychological 
moasuromont  illustrated  through  demonstration  of  principal 
approachos  to  psychological  testing. 

PSYC  482  Psychology  of  Individual  ONfarences  (3)  Proroquisite: 
PSVC  200.  Probloms,  theories,  and  rosoarch  rolatod  to 
psychological  difforoncos  among  individuals  and  groups. 

PSYC  453  Mathematical  Psychology  (3)  Proroquisite:  PSYC  200 
or  equivalent:  and  permission  of  department,  A  survey  of 
mathematical  formulations  in  psychology,  including  measurement 
and  scaling  models,  statistical  and  psychometric  modols,  and 
elementary  mathematical  reprosontations  of  psychological 
pnjcessos  in  learning,  choice,  psychophysics.  and  social  behavior. 

PSYC  455  LIfe-Span  Cognitive  Development  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PSYC  200  and  (PSYC  355  or  PSYC  341  or  PSYC  440).  Theory  and 
research  in  cognition  from  a  life-span  developmental  perspective 
including  memory,  reasoning,  attention,  spatial  cognition,  and 
conceptual  organization,  and  discussions  of  implications  of  current 
research  for  a  variety  of  educational  mlervontions. 

PSYC  456  Research  Methods  In  Developmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  200  and  (PSYC  355  or  PSYC  356  or  PSYC 
357).  A  presentation  of  major  research  designs  used  in 
developmental  psychology  and  of  the  methodology  used  in 
developmental  research,  such  as  observational  research,  program 
evaluation,  and  laboratory  expen mentation. 

PSYC  457  Cultural  Context  of  Psychological  Development  (3) 

Prerequisite:  (PSYC  355.  or  PSYC  356,  or  PSYC  357.)  or 
permission  of  department.  An  examination  of  whether  important 
differences  or  similanties  exist  among  and  within  cultures  in  the 
way  people  develop  psychological  competencies  m  the  period  from 
birth  through  adolescence. 

PSYC  458  Applied  Developmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  200  and  (PSYC  355.  or  PSYC  356,  or  PSYC  357). 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  examination  of  a 
topic  in  developmental  psychology  which  has  been  examined  in  the 
laboratory  and  is  central  to  developmental  theories.  Extension  of 
these  analyses  to  practical  and  social  issues  m  the  daily  life  of  Uie 
developing  individual.  Topics  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

PSYC  460  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personnel  Selection  and 
Training  {3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  200  or  equivalent.  An  examination 
of  issues  and  processes  involved  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
personnel  selection  and  training  programs  in  a  variety  of 
organizational  settings:  job.  person  and  organizational  analysis; 
organizational  choice;  development  of  predictors;  evaluation  of 
instructional  and  training  systems;  criteria  for  performance 
evaluation,  promotion  and  training. 

PSYC  462  Engineering  Psychology  and  Training  Models  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSVC  200  or  equivalent;  and  PSYC  361  or 
pennission  of  department.  For  PSYC  majors  only.  An  examination 
of  theories  and  research  regarding  human  performance 
capabilities  and  skills  (information  processing,  decision-making, 
environmental  constraints,  automation),  training  procedures 
(traditional  methods,  programmed  learning,  computer-assisted 
instruction)  and  models  and  procedures  for  evaluating  training 
programs  in  industry,  education,  and  service  organizations. 

PSYC  463  Psychology  of  Motivation  and  Attitudes  In 
Organizational  Settings  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSYC  200  and  PSYC 
361.  Theones,  research  and  practice  regarding  the  assessment, 
understanding,  and  prediction  of  motivation  at  work.  Theones  of. 
and  the  assessment  and  consequences  of.  vanous  work-related 
attitudes.  An  integration  of  theory,  research,  and  practice. 

PSYC  464  Psychology  of  Leaders  In  Work  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  361  or  equivalent.  The  psychologial 
assumptions  and  implications  of  vanous  theones  of  management 
and  leadership.  Selections  and  training;  development  of  careers; 
influence  processes:  change  of  managerial  behavior:and  the 
Impact  of  the  larger  environment,  nature  of  product  or  service,  and 
organization  structure  on  managerial  behavior. 

PSYC  465  Psychology  of  Organizational  Processes  (3) 

Prerequisites;  PSYC  200  and  PSYC  361  or  their  equivalents. 
Theories  of  interpersonal,  intra-  and  inter-group  relations,  with 
emphasis  on  issues  of  conflict,  competition,  cooperation  and  the 
role  of  power  in  organizations.  Organizational  diagnosis  and 
Inten/ention. 

PSYC  466  Environmental  and  Ecological  Paychotogy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  200.  An  examination  of  measurement, 
descnption,  and  impact  of  the  physical  and  social  environments 
that  affect  vanous  aspects  of  behavior  in  school,  at  work,  and 
during  leisure. 

PSYC  466  Reld  Experience  and  Special  Assignments  In  Honors 
^1-3)  Prerequisite:  penmssion  of  department  as  well  as  supervisor 
and  honors  faculty.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  An  individual 
experience  arranged  by  the  honors  student  and  his  or  her 


supervisor.  A  proposal  submitted  to  the  honors  faculty  in  the 
semester  preceding  registration  for  the  course  should  state  the 
activtuos  anticipated  and  the  method  of  evaluation. 

PSYC  469  Honors  Thesis  Proposal  Preparation  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
Honors  thesis  supon/isor's  approval.  Ropoatablo  to  3  credits. 
Oevelopmont  of  honors  thosis  proposal  by  preliminary  rosoarch 
and  literature  review  Presentation  of  formal  proposal  to  the  thesis 
committee. 

PSVC  476  Independent  Study  In  Psychology  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  both  department  and  instructor  in  the  form  of  a 
Written  agrooment  signed  by  the  student  and  the  faculty  mentor. 
The  student  must  have  completed  9  hours  in  psychology  with  at 
least  a  3.0  G.P.A.  in  psychology  and  a  2.6  overall  G.PA  Students 
may  not  accumulate  more  than  a  total  erf  9  credits  in  PSYC  478 
and  PSYC  479  without  permission  of  the  Chair  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  or  the  Psychology  Undergraduate  Committee 
bychology  or  the  Psychology  Undergraduate  Committee.  Integrated 
reading  under  direction  leading  to  the  preparation  of  an  adequately 
documented  report  on  a  special  topic. 

PSYC  479  Special  Research  Problems  In  Psychology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  both  department  and  Instructor  in  the 
form  of  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the  student  and  the  faculty 
mentor.  The  student  must  hwe  completed  9  hours  in  psychology 
with  at  least  a  3,0  G.PA.  in  psychology  and  a  2.8  overall  G.P.A. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  or  9  credits  unless  there  is  a  waiver 
from  the  Psychology  Undergraduate  Committee.  Research  and 
data  collection  under  individual  faculty  supervision,  leading  to  a 
written  research  report. 

PSYC  466  Advanced  Psychology  I  (Honors)  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  200  and  permission  of  department.  Seminar  covenng  topics 
in  sensation,  perception,  learning,  and  motivation. 

PSYC  489  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100.  Treatment 
of  a  specialized  topic  in  psychology. 

PSYC  496  Advanced  Psychology  II  (Honors)  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  488H  or  permission  of  department.  Seminar  coverir\g  topics 
in  measurement,  social  processes,  developmental  processes  and 
other  subject  matter  of  current  interest 

PSYC  499  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  469 
and  permission  of  thesis  advisor. 

RECR  —  Recreation 

RECR  130  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  The  study  of  recreation  and 
leisure  behavior,  including  concepts,  theories  and  terminology. 
Psychological,  social  psychological  and  sociological  factors  that 
affect  recreation  and  leisure  behavior  throughout  the  lifespan. 
Analysis  of  recreation  and  leisure  behavior  in  our  changing  society. 

RECR  150  Camp  Counseling  (2)  A  study  of  the  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  camp  counseling  including  the  qualifications. 
responsibilities  and  skills  involved;  the  basic  organization, 
administration  and  program  planning  practices  and  problems  of 
camping  as  a  whole;  the  relationship  of  these  practices  and 
problems  to  the  counselor  and  his  or  her  probable  success. 
Outdoor  skills  will  be  taught  and  practiced  insofar  as  posstile  with 
field  trips  included. 

RECR  200  Sophomore  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  Discussion,  observation,  analysis  and  assessment  of 
a  number  of  possible  placements  under  vanous  jurisdictions,  with 
a  number  of  age  groupings,  in  different  settings,  with  diverse 
facilities  and  programs  for  their  activity  leadership  role  in 
sophomore  summer  field  work  practicum.  Work  in  the  field  with 
supervisors  to  identify  strategies  and  problems  and  to  develop 
matenals  appropnate  to  the  interviewing  and  placement  process. 

RECR  270  Leisure  Services  and  Special  Populations  (3)  Leisure 
services  programming  for  special  populations  (physically  disabled, 
mentally  retarded,  visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  law 
offenders,  psychologically  disabled,  and  aged).  Emphasis  on 
Integration  of  special  populations  into  the  mainstream  of  leisure 
services,  including  history,  legislation  and  population 
characteristics. 

RECR  271  Implications  of  Disabling  Conditions  For  Therapeutic 
Recreation  (3)  Etiology,  symptomatology  and  characteristics  of 
disabling  conditions  and  their  implications  for  therapeutic 
recreation  interventions  in  clinical  and  non-clinical  settings. 
Orientation  to  health-related  disciplines  and  appropriate 
terminology. 

RECR  300  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Review  and  evaluation  of  academic  and  other 
professional  preparation,  analysis  of  future  plans,  and  final 
preparation  for  entry  into  the  recreation  profession. 

RECR  335  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
leisure  or  park  and  recreation  services.  The  challenges, 
opportunities,  and  problems  of  leisure  as  it  affects  Individuals' 
lives  and  the  social  fabric  of  their  local,  national  and  world 
communities. 
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RECR  337  Soelal  Psychological  Foundations  of  LBlsure  (3)  The 

basic  social  psychological  principles  and  processes  underlying 
human  behavior  are  explored  and  applied  to  understanding  leisure 
behavior  and  probtenris.  This  course  examines  how  one  s 
cognitions  about  leisure  influence  and  are  influenced  by  other's 
leisure  cognitions  and  social  leisure  behavior. 

RECR  340  Field  Work  I  (6)  Prerequisites:  RECR  200;  and 
permission  of  department  Practical  Tield  expenence  in  developing 
recreation  activity  leadership  skills  at  an  organized  recreation 
department  or  agency.  Students  will  be  expected  to  make  a 
commitment  for  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  or  equivalent. 

RECR  341  Field  Work  II  (6)  Prerequisites:  RECR  300;  and 
permission  of  department  Observation  and  field  work  placement 
selected  and  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  interest  and 
future  employment  plans.  Leadership  activity  and  participatjon  in 
staff  activities  and  responsibilities. 

RECR  350  Recreational  Use  of  Natural  Areas  (3)  An  Introductory 
orientation  to  the  outdoor  recreation  phenomenon.  Factors 
stimulating  outdoor  recreation  involvement  federal,  state,  local, 
public,  and  pnvate  departments  and  agencies  managing  outdoor 
recreation  areas;  legislation:  philosophical  concepts,  planning  and 
management  issues. 

RECR  351  Nature  Interpretation  (3)  Pnnciples  and  techniques 
used  for  interpretation  of  environmental,  natural,  historic  and  other 
features  of  recreation  and  parks  facilrties  to  the  visitor.  Individual 
and  group  field  trips  will  be  required. 

RECR  375  Principles  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RECR  271.  History,  philosophy,  and  current  principles  of 
therapeutic  recreation  processes  and  application. 

RECR  376  Case  Study  Laboratory  (1)  Pre-  or  corequisite:  RECR 
375.  An  applied  experience  where  students  develop  and  carry  out 
an  individualized  intervention  plan  in  an  approved  therapeutic 
recreation  setting.  Consists  of  one  hour  class  per  week  in  addition 
to  weekly  work  in  the  therapeutic  recreation  setting. 

RECR  369  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Repeatable  to  6  credits. 
Independent  study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  of  students 
in  special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 


RECR  410  Measurement  and  Evaluation  In  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RECR  130;  or  permission  of  department.  A  survey 
course  in  measurement  tools  and  methods  and  application  of 
measurement  to  evaluative  processes  applicable  in  specific  and 
broad  areas  of  interest  and  specialization  in  recreation  and  parks. 

RECR  420  Program  Planning  and  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  RECR 
130:  or  RECR  325.  Recommended:  RECR  220.  The  essential 
elements  and  basic  principles  involved  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  various  types  of  recreation  programs  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  practical,  comprehensive 
program  plans  and  evaluations  for  a  population  and  a  facility  within 
the  students  particular  area  of  interest. 

RECR  421  Campus  Leisure  Services  Programming  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  various  elements  of  campus  leisure  services 
program  development.  Intramurals.  clubs  and  organizations  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  the  campus  union  as  a  key  m  the 
college/univefsity  community  activity  effort. 

RECR  426  Industrial  Employee  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisites: 
RECR  130  or  RECR  335.  An  introductory  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
and  practices  and  problems  in  industrial  recreation.  Where 
possible  the  course  will  include  opportunities  for  observation  and 
for  meeting  visiting  specialists. 

RECR  432  Philosophy  of  Recreation  (3)  A  study  of  the  meanings, 
relationships,  and  sea'ices  of  recreation  as  expressed  by  past  and 
present  authorities  and  leaders.  This  course  should  be  of  interest 
to  people  active  in  education,  social  work,  and  related  fields. 

RECR  440  Leisure  Services  for  the  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  RECR 
130.  Theory  and  practice  in  program  development  of  services  for 
the  aging.  Emphasis  on:  (1)  needs  assessment  theory  and 
practice;  (2)  program  development;  (3)  evaluation  theory  and 
practice;  (4)  leisure  service  settings  for  the  aging;  and.  (5)  issues 
confronting  providers  of  services  to  the  aging  population. 

RECR  450  Camp  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  RECR  150;  or 
permission  of  department  An  advanced  camping  course  for  those 
students  with  previous  training  and  experience:  organization, 
administration,  programming,  current  trends,  evaluation,  and 
special  problems.  Whenever  possible,  visiting  specialists  and  field 
trips  will  be  included. 

RECR  454  Outdoor  Education  (3)  Field  expenence  and  resident 
camping  in  an  outdoor  setting  will  be  used  to  present  the  acttvities 
and  techniques  recommended  for  modern  outdoor  education 
practice.  Where  possible  groups  of  participants  will  be  utilized  as 
subjects  for  practice  instructional  work.  Activity  will  emphasize  not 
only  the  subject  matter  of  science  and  education  but  also  the 
broad  concepts  of  conservation,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time, 
education  for  democratic  living,  etc. 


RECR  457  Concepts  and  Issues  In  Outdoor  Recreation  (3)  A 

survey  of  the  relationships  between  land,  leisure  and  people  as 
increasingly  vital  and  interdependent  issues  in  American 
civilization.  The  mainstream  of  thoughts,  methods  and  policies  of 
resource  based  recreation,  with  special  attention  to  the  history  of 
conservation  and  the  significance  of  wilderness. 

RECR  460  Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RECR  130.  Vanous  types  and  dynamics  of  recreation  leadership  at 
academic,  agency,  small  and  large  group  levels.  Acquisition  of 
tangible  techniques,  such  as  goal  setting,  decision  making,  and 
leadership  for  purposes  of  organizing,  implementing,  observing 
and  analyzing  human  function  in  organizational  settings. 

RECR  463  Supervisory  Techniques  In  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RECR  130:  or  RECR  325:  or  RECR  335.  A  study  of  the  principles, 
methods,  techniques  as  well  as  an  analysts  of  the  functions  of 
supervision  in  the  recreation  and  parks  environment.  This  course 
IS  designed  to  advance  the  student's  understanding  of  the  art  of 
building  human  relationships,  and  to  apply  the  emerging  concepts 
and  principles  of  modern  supervision  to  practical  situations  in 
which  administrators,  supervisors,  leaders  (both  professional  and 
paraprofessional)  and  volunteers  are  working. 

RECR  475  Problems  In  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RECR  375.  Problems  encountered  in  the  delivery  of  therapeutic 

recreation  services  to  individuals  with  special  problems.  Current 
trends,  innovative  service  delivery  models,  literature  review,  and 
identrfication  of  funding  sources. 

RECR  489  Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop  (1-6)  A 
course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  the  field  with 
respect  to  workshops  and  research  projects  in  special  areas  of 
knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  structured  c 


RECR  490  Organization  and  Administration  of  Recfeatlon  (3)  A 

study  of  the  organizational  patterns  and  administrative  problems 
invoN/ed  in  the  various  types  of  operating  recreation  departments 
and  agencies;  forms  of  organization:  finance  and  budget: 
personnel;  public  relations. 

RECR  493  Tourism  and  Commercial  Leisure  Services  (3)  A  study 
of  the  tourism  and  commercial  leisure  services  industries.  Skill  in 
feasibili^  study  and  management  Representative  types  of  tounsm 
and  leisure  services  enterprises  and  their  relationships  to  the 
public  sector. 

RECR  495  Recreation  Resource  and  Facility  Planning  I  (3)  Basic 
pnnciples  of  planning,  design,  development  and  maintenance  of 
community  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  The  interrelationships 
between  local,  regional,  state,  and  national  park  and  recreation 
systems. 


nd  Facility  Planning  II  (3) 

1  of  department  Principles  of 


RECR  497  Recreation  Resourc 

Prerequisite:  RECR  495;  or  permis 

design,     development,     procedures,     and     maintenance 

considerations  for  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Use  of  analytical 

methods  to  carry  out  park  designs  and  development  of  skills  m 

graphically  conveying  design  concepts.  Safety,  efficiency  and 

economy  as  they  affect  design,  development  and  park 

maintenance. 

RECR  498  Special  Topics  In  Recreation  (3)  Repeatable  if  content 
differs.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Topics  of  special 
interest  in  areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled  courses. 

RTVF  —  Radio  Television  and  Film 

RTVF  124  Mass  Communication  In  20th  Century  Society  (3)  The 

evolution  of  mass  communications  and  the  impact  of  the  media  on 
contemporary  society.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship  of 
broadcasting  and  film  to  social,  economic,  and  political  issues. 


RTVF  212  Introduction  to  Broadcasting  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  212  and  RTVF 
222.  Formerly  RTVF  222.  Development  scope,  and  influence  of 
radio  and  television:  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the 
industries  to  audience,  advertisers,  and  government 

RTVF  213  Introduction  to  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  212. 
For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  RTVF  213  or  RTVF  223.  Formerly  RTVF  223. 
Fundamental  stages  in  the  planning  and  completion  of  programs 
using  radio,  television,  and  film  —  preproduction,  production  and 
postproductjon.  Examination  of  the  stages  of  production,  facilities 
and  equipment  involved,  production  aesthetics. 

RTVF  214  Introduction  to  Film  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Introduction  to 
the  aesthetics,  history,  and  techniques  of  film. 

RTVF  302  Beginning  Sound  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF 
212:  and  RTVF  213:  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
each.  Practical  expenence  in  sound  production,  including  scripting. 
acoustics  planning,  recording,  editing,  and  coordination  of 
personnel.  Application  principally  toward  radio. 


RTVF  303  Principles  of  Television  Production  (3)  Prerequisites: 
RTVF  212,  and  RTVF  213,  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  each.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  RTVF  303  or  RTVF  340.  Forn^rly  RTVF  340. 
Theory  methods,  techniques,  and  problems  of  television 
production;  television  cameras  and  lenses,  lighting  theory  and 
practices,  audio,  graphic  arts  and  special  effects.  Practical 
application  in  television  studios. 

RTVF  304  Film  Production  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  212  and  RTVF 
213  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  For  RTVF 
majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  followir^: 
RTVF  304  or  RTVF  356.  Formerly  RTVF  356.  Introduction  to  film 
technology  and  techniques. 

RTVF  314  The  Structure  and  Meaning  of  Rim  for  NorwMaJors  (3) 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  214  or 
RTVF  314.  Film  as  an  art  form.  A  survey  of  the  cinematic  medium. 
Its  development,  film  genres,  esthetics,  criticism,  and  the  current 
international  scene.  Significant  American  and  foreign  films  are 
viewed,  filay  not  be  used  for  RTVF  major  credit 

RTVF  317  Introduction  to  Writing  For  Radio,  Television,  Rim  (3) 

Prerequisites:  RTVF  212.  and  RTVF  213.  and  RTVF  214  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Methods  and 
principles  of  writing  for  radio.  TV.  and  film.  Basic  formats,  theories. 
and  writing  styles  in  broadcast  and  film.  Emphasis  on  public 
service  announcements,  campaigns,  video  and  film  script  formats. 

RTVF  321  Close  Analysis  of  Media  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  RTVF  212,  and 
RTVF  213.  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  For 
RTVF  majors  only.  Visual  and  narrative  structure  of  film  and 
television,  investigating  how  form  and  content  create  meaning. 

RTVF  327  Broadcast  Processes  and  Effects  (3)  Prerequisites: 
RTVF  212.  and  RTVF  213,  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  each.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only 
one  of  the  following:  RTVF  327  or  RTVF  347.  Formerly  RTVF  347. 
Common  analytic  approaches  to  electronic  media  and  their  effects 
on  society:  mass  communication  theory,  social  consequences  of 
,  principles  of  mass  persuasion. 


RTVF  342  The  History  of  Broadcasting  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF 
212;  and  RTVF  213;  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
each.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  A  comparative,  historical  perspective 
on  the  evolution  and  impact  of  broadcasting  systems  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Primary  emphasis  on  developments  in  the 
United  States;  relevant  comparisons  drawn  from  Bntish,  Canadian, 
Western  European  and  Thinj  World  cases. 

RTVF  343  Media  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  212.  and 
RTVF  213.  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  For 
RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following:  RTVF  343  or  RTVF  457.  Formerly  RTVF  457.  Economic 
issues  involving  radio,  television,  film,  and  new  technologies  of 
csble  and  satellite  transmission. 

RTVF  363  The  History  of  the  Rim  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  212. 
and  RTVF  213.  and  RTVF  214  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each. 
For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
follcwing:  RTVF  363  or  RTVF  413.  Formerty  RTVF  413.  A  survey  of 
the  film  as  an  art  form.  Cinema  pre-history,  actualities  and  the 
Lumiere  tradition.  Melies,  Griffith,  and  their  contemporaries,  the 
silent  film  (1920-29):  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  USA,  screen 
comedy,  the  sound  film  {1926-present):  American  and  foreign 
master  directors,  recent  and  current  trends. 

RTVF  384  Field  Work  Experience  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  and  18  RTVF  credits  and  2.8  GPA,  Corequisite;  RTVF 
385  at  same  credit  level.  Senior  standing.  For  RTVF  majors  only. 
Supervised,  professional  field  work  experience  in  business, 
industry,  government  or  education.  Credits  do  not  apply  toward  the 
major. 

RTVF  365  Field  Work  Analysis  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  and  18  RTVF  credits  and  2.8  GPA.  Corequisite:  RTVF 
384  at  the  same  credit  level.  Senior  standing.  For  RTVF  majors 
only.  Written  critique  or  project  derived  from  the  field  work 
experience. 

RTVF  402  Advanced  Sound  Production  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF 
302  and  permission  of  department.  An  advanced  sound  production 
methodology  In  radio  drama  and  documentaries. 

RTVF  403  Television  Direction  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  303  and 
permission  of  department  For  RTVF  m^ors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  403  or  RTVF  440. 
Formerly  RTVF  440.  Principles  of  television  direction  including 
elements  of  composition,  picturization.  timing,  scnpt  notation  and 
program  coordination. 

RTVF  404  Television  Direction  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  423  and 
permission  of  department  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  404  or  RTVF  441. 
Formerly  RTVF  441.  Advanced  theories  of  television  direction; 
script  analysis  and  adaptation,  production  coordination,  casting. 
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blocking,  reheanals  and  moiing. 

RTVF  408  Film  Production  N,  CInomatography  (3)  Pro  requisites: 
R7VF  304  and  permission  of  dopaftmont  For  RTVF  n^alors  only. 
CredR  wtll  bo  granted  for  only  one  of  Iho  foOowing;  RTVF  405  or 
RTVF  357.  Formerly  RTVF  357,  Dovok>pmonl  of  proficiency  in  16mm 
film  production. 

RTVF  406  Film  Production  III,  Synchronlsod  Sound  Film  Syttomt 

(3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  405  and  permission  of  dopartniont.  For 
RTVF  maiors  only.  Credit  will  bo  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
following;  RTVF  406  or  RTVF  466.  Formerly  RTVF  466. 
Synchronized  sound  and  color  technology  with  emphasis  on  the 
16 mm  format. 

RTVF  407  Tolavtelan  Workshop  (3)  Pforoquislte:  permission  of 
department.  For  RTVF  ma(ors  only.  Formerly  RTVF  449.  Special 
studio  protects. 

RTVF  417  Scrvonwrttlng  for  TV  and  Film  I  (3)  Proroqulsltos:  RTVF 
317;  and  permission  of  department.  Story  and  character 
development,  plot  structure,  theories  of  drama  and  comedy. 
screenplay  forniat.  Students  wnte  onginal  treatment  and  first  half 
o(  scfoenplay  for  film  or  television;  projects  are  critiqued  in  group 
story  and  script  conferences. 

RTVF  426  Owidor  Rolao  and  Madia  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  327.  Influence  and  interaction  of  gender  role  and  mass 
media.  Gender  images  in  their  cultural  historical  context  ar>d  their 
role  in  the  cultural  ovotution  of  media. 

RTVF  427  ScrvMwrKlnC  for  TV  and  RIm  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF 
417  and  permission  of  department.  For  RTVF  majors  only. 
Advanced  writing  students  complete  a  dramatic  or  comedy  script 
for  motion  pictures  or  television.  Most  students  will  be  completing 
scnptsfrom  RTVF  417, 

RTVF  431  TolavUton  Programmlnfi  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  327  or 
RTVF  342  or  RTVF  343.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  431  or  RTVF  351. 
Formerly  RTVF  351.  The  course  examines  programming  trends, 
theories,  and  strategies  in  American  television.  It  explores  two 
major  programming  areas:  program  development,  and  current 
programming  theories  and  practices.  Students  analyze  current 
network  theones  and  strategies.  In  a  group  simulation  process, 
class  teams  worl^  up  original  programs  and  schedules  to  compete 
with  cunent  network  practices. 

RTVF  432  Structuro  and  Criticism  of  Tolavtolon  Advertising  (3) 

Prerequisites:  RTVF  317;  and  (RTVF  321  or  RTVF  342).  For  RTVF 
m^ors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
RTVF  432  or  RTVF  456.  Formerly  RTVF  456.  An  examination  of  the 
persuasive  power  of  television  advertising.  Analysis  of  form, 
structure  and  content  of  the  television  commercial  and  techniques 
used  to  influence  attitudes  and  behavior. 

RTVF  436  Tolovlslon  News  and  Public  Affairs  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RTVF  317  or  RTVF  327  or  RTVF  342.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  436  or  RTVF 
346.  Formerly  RTVF  346.  Development  of  broadcast  journalism, 
current  problems  concerning  radio  and  television  news,  and  the 
devetopnwnt  of  the  documentary. 

RTVF  437  Quantitative  Methods  of  Broadcast  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite;  RTVF  327.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  437  or  RTVF  447. 
Formerly  RTVF  447.  An  examination  of  the  fundamentals  of 
research  methodology  as  it  relates  to  the  study  and  analysis  of 
broadcast  audiences. 

RTVF  442  PuWIc  Broadcasting  (3)  Prerequisite;  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  327  or  RTVF  342  or  RTVF  343.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  442  or  RTVF 

332.  Formerly  RTVF  332.  Public  television  and  radio;  development; 
problems;  influence;  its  place  in  contemporary  broadcasting, 
through  the  viewing  of  and  listening  to  selected  programs. 

RTVF  443  TelevUlon  and  Children  (3)  Prerequisite;  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  327  or  RTVF  342  or  RTVF  343.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit 
will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  RTVF  443  or  RTVF 

333.  Formerly  RTVF  333.  A  study  of  programming  designed  for 
children.  Investigation  of  current  research  and  the  analysis  of 
specific  programs. 

RTVF  445  Television  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  327  or  RTVF  342.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  445  or  RTVF  425. 
Formerly  RTVF  425.  Critical  review  of  studies  of  the  effects  of 
political  broadcasts;  legal  and  social  issues;  sun/eys  and  media 
campaigns. 

RTVF  450  Radio  and  Television  Station  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RTVF  342  or  RTVF  343.  For  RTVF  m^ors  only.  Ttie 
role  of  the  manner  in  broadcasting  industry.  Station  organization, 
licensing,  regulation,  sales,  programming,  personnel,  and 
promotton  are  examined  in  light  of  the  competrtive  marltetplace. 


RTVF  451  Broadcast  CrKlcIsm  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or  RTVf 

342.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  An  analysis  of  the  professional, 
historical,  social,  and  psychological  criticism  of  American 
television,  together  with  practical  application  of  professional  and 
scholarly  critical  methods. 

RTVF  461  nim  Crttlclsm  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  363  for  RTVF  majors;  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for  other 
majors.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  RTVF 
461  or  RTVF  421.  Formerly  RTVF  421.  Study  of  vanous  thoorotical 
models  of  film  analysis  and  applied  critical  writing  on  such  topics 
as  montage,  mtse^n-scono.  ideology,  feminism,  psychoanalysis, 
and  structuralist  approaches. 

RTVF  462  African  American  Women  RImmakers  (3)  Prerequisite: 

RTVF  321  or  RTVF  363  for  RTVF  majors:  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245 
for  other  majors  The  cinematic  artistry  of  Afncan  American  women 
filmmakors  and  the  ways  in  which  these  films  address  the  dual 
and  inseparable  roles  of  race  and  gender. 

RTVF  463  The  DocumenUry  Film  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or 
RTVF  363  for  RTVF  majors;  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for  other 
majors.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF 
463  or  RTVF  420.  Formerly  RTVF  420.  Growth,  implication,  and  the 
use  of  the  international  nonfiction  film  as  propaganda,  public 
service,  promotion,  education,  and  entertainment.  Case  studies 
from  ^ep^esentat^e  documentaries  will  be  analyzed. 

RTVF  464  Contemporary  American  Cinema  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF 
321  or  RTVF  363  for  RTVF  majors:  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for 
other  majors.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following; 
RTVF  467  or  RTVF  414.  Formerly  RTVF  414.  Analysis  of  major 
trends,  styles,  and  figures  in  post-World  War  II  American  film. 
Emphasis  is  on  how  recent  'new  wave"  directors  function  in  the 
Hollywood  system. 

RTVF  465  Contemporary  European  Cinema  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF 
321  or  RTVF  363  for  RTVF  majors;  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for 
other  majors.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following; 
RTVF  465  or  RTVF  415.  Formerly  RTVF  465.  A  comparative  and 
critical  analysis  of  European  and  other  national  cinemas. 
Emphasis  is  on  post  World  War  II  figures,  movements,  and  stylistic 
innovations. 

RTVF  468  The  Film  Auteur  (3)  Prerequisite;  RTVF  321  or  RTVF 
363  for  RTVF  majors;  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for  other  majors. 
Repeatatole  to  6  credits  if  content  diffeis.  Formerly  RTVF  418.  The 
intensive  chronological  study  of  the  work  of  one  European  or 
Amencan  film  director  each  semester. 

RTVF  469  nim  Genres  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or  RTVF  363  for 
RTVF  majors;  or  RTVF  314  or  ENGL  245  for  other  majors. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly  RTVF  419.  The 
study  of  one  major  film  genre  each  semester  (e.g..  the  western, 
science  fiction,  melodrama,  political  film).  Emphasis  is  on  cultural 
implications  of  generic  forms. 

RTVF  470  Corporate  Television  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF  302  and 
RTVF  303.  Theories  and  practices  associated  with  television  for 
communication  in  business.  Industry,  government,  medicine. 
health  and  related  fields. 

RTVF  471  Broadcast  Regulation  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  342  or 
RTVF  343.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one 
of  the  following:  RTVF  471  or  RTVF  453.  Formeriy  RTVF  453.  Legal 
issues  involving  radio  and  television;  freedom,  restraints,  self- 
regulation,  regulation  of  programming,  competition,  nghts  as  seen 
by  the  broadcaster,  regulatory  agencies  and  the  public. 

RTVF  472  Cable  Television  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  342  or  RTVF 

343.  For  RTVF  n^ajors  only.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following;  RTVF  472  or  RTVF  454.  Formeriy  RTVF  454.  History, 
regulatory  development,  systems  designs,  communications 
capabili^  and  franchising  of  cable  television. 

RTVF  473  International  and  Comparative  Broadcasting  Systems 

(3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  327  or  RTVF  342.  For  RTVF  majors  only. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  RTVF  473  or 
RTVF  452.  Formerly  RTVF  452.  Comparative  study  of  international 
broadcasting  organizations,  ownership,  regulatory  structures  and 
program  policies.  Role  of  broadcasting  in  international  affairs; 
information,  entertainment,  political,  cultural  and  technology 
exchange.  International  broadcasting  programs. 

RTVF  478  National  Cinemas  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  321  or  RTVF 
363  for  RTVF  majors;  or  RTVF  314  or  RTVF  245  for  other  majors. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Vanable  topic  course 
which  will  explore  the  interrelationship  of  nation,  national  culture 
and  the  cinema.  Topics  may  include  third  world  cinema.  Asian 
cinema.  French.  Italian,  or  other  European  cinemas,  or  national 
film  movements  such  as  German  Expressionism,  the  French  New 
Wave. 

RTVF  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
Senior  standing.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Present  day  radio- 
television-film  research. 


RTVF  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  pennission  of 
department.  For  RTVF  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs. 
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RUSS  101  Elementary  Russian  I  (6)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Not  open  to  native  speakers  of 
Russian,  Elements  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation  and 
reading;  exercises  in  translation. 

RUSS  102  Elementary  Russian  II  (B)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite;  RUSS  101.  Not  open  to 
native  speakers  of  Russian.  Continuation  of  RUSS  101.  Elements 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  conversation;  exercises  In 
translation. 

RUSS  201  Intemiedlate  Russian  I  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  102.  Not 
open  to  native  speakers  of  Russian.  Continuation  of  RUSS  102. 
For  students  planning  to  continue  the  study  of  Russian.  Review 
and  expansion  of  grammar  knowledge,  conversation  and  reading 
skiMs;  exercises  in  translation.  Note:  this  new  RUSS  201  has  no 
relation  to  the  old  SLAV  201.  wtiich  Is  to  be  eliminated. 

RUSS  202  Intermediate  Rusalan  II  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  201.  Not 
open  to  native  speakers  of  Russian.  Continuation  of  RUSS  201. 
Review  and  expansion  of  gramn^ar  knowledge,  conversation  and 
reading  skills.  Exercises  in  translation. 

RUSS  210  Structural  Description  of  Russian  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequlslte:  RUSS  201  or  equivalent.  An  introductory  linguistic 
course  designed  to  order  and  supplement  students'  knowledge  of 
the  sound  system  and  the  inflectional  system  of  the  vert.  A 
practical  component  on  reading  skills  also  focuses  on  the  verb  and 
methods  of  developing  vocabulary. 

RUSS  211  Applied  Russian  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS 
102.  Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Russian.  Pronunciation;  the 
sounds  and  intonational  patterns  of  Russian  in  contrast  with  those 
of  English. 

RUSS  221  Masterworks  of  Russian  Literature  I  (3)  In&oduction  to 
the  classics  of  Russian  literature  in  translation,  beginning  with 
Pushkin  in  the  early  19th  century  and  concluding  with  works  of 
Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy  in  the  later  part  of  that  century. 

RUSS  222  Mastenvorks  of  Russian  Literature  II  {3)  Introduction 
to  the  classics  of  Russian  literature  in  translation,  beginning  with 
the  later  works  of  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy  and  extending  to  the 
present  with  works  by  Solzhenitsyn. 

RUSS  281  Russian  Language  and  Pre-Revolutlonary  Culture  (3) 

Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Russian.  Introduction  to  the 
Russian  language  and  a  study  of  Russian  nationalism;  artistic  and 
social  concepts  in  the  development  of  Russian  art.  dance, 
geography,  history  and  literature  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
centuries.  Lectures  In  English,  with  third  hour  devoted  to  basic 
language  instruction  (alphabet,  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and 
minimal  conversational  skills). 

RUSS  282  Russian  Language  and  Soviet  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite; 
RUSS  281.  Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Russicm.  Continuation 
of  introduction  to  the  Russian  language  and  a  study  of  cultural 
developments  since  the  Revolution.  Lectures  in  English,  with  third 
hour  devoted  to  language  study  (overview  of  grammar, 
conversation,  and  basic  reading). 

RUSS  298  Special  Topics  In  Russian  Language  and  Literature  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs. 

RUSS  301  Advanced  Russian  I  {3)  Prerequisite;  RUSS  202  or 
equivalent  Advanced  training  in  written  Russian  communicative 
structures. 

RUSS  302  Advanced  Russian  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS  301. 
Advanced  training  in  wntten  Russian  communicative  structures. 

RUSS  303  Russian  Conversation:  Functional  Skills  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RUSS  202  or  equivalent.  Intended  for  students  who 
do  not  anticipate  having  the  oppurtunity  to  study  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Skills  for  dally  life  (both  function  and  etiquette)  and 
argumentation  (rhetonc). 

RUSS  307  Commercial  Russian  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS  202  or 
equivalent.  Designed  to  give  introductory  knowledge  of  correct 
commercial  Russian  including  letters,  business  forms,  contracts, 
and  agreements. 

RUSS  321  Survey  of  Russian  Uterature  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS 
202  or  equivalent.  The  first  half  of  a  survey  of  Russian  literature. 

RUSS  322  Survey  of  Russian  Uteriture  II  {3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS 
321  or  equivalent.  The  second  half  of  a  survey  of  Russian 
literature. 
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RUSS   327   Old   Russian   LlUrstsra   In   Translation   (3) 

Recommended:  RUSS  221.  OW  Russian  irterature  of  the  110vl7th 
centunes  for  the  general  student  Selected  texts  will  be  read  m 
translation,  with  analysis  in  tem^  of  genre  and  htstoncai  setting. 

RUSS  328  19th  C*ntury  Russian  Lttaratun  hi  Translation  (3) 

Repeatafcie  to  6  credrts  ff  content  dfffers.  Development  of  Russian 
Uterary  thought  in  the  Russian  novel  and  short  prose  of  the  19th 
century,  influence  of  western  Irteratures  and  philosophies. 

RUSS  329  Sovtot  Utoratum  ki  Translation  (3)  Repeataue  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Russtan  literature  s<nce  1917.  both  as  a 
continuation  of  pre  revolutionary  tradrtions  and  as  a  reflection  of 
Soviet  ideolo^. 

RUSS  361  Russlwi  CMIIzatlon  (In  Russian)  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RUSS  202.  A  histoncal  survey  of  Russian  cmluaOon  emphasmng 
architecture,  pamting.  sculpture.  musK.  ba&et  and  the  theater  to 
the  be&nmng  of  the  19th  century  pouting  out  the  inter-feiaDof\ship 
of  al  with  literary  movements.  Taught  m  Russian. 

RUSS  382  Russian  CtvtRzatlon  (In  Russian)  H  (3)  Prerequisrte: 
RUSS  202.  A  histoncal  survey  of  Russian  crvilization  emphasizing 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  ballet,  and  the  theater, 
from  the  t>€ginntr\g  of  the  19th  centuty  to  the  present  pontng  out 
the  mter-reladonships  of  all  with  literafy  movements.  Taught  in 
Russian. 

RUSS  398  Solectod  Topics  In  Russian  Laneuage  and  Uterature 
(3)  RepeataWe  to  6  credits  if  content  drffers. 

RUSS  401  Advwiced  Russian  Composition  (3)  Prerequsrte:  RUSS 
302. 

RUSS  402  Practkum  In  WrtttMi  Russian  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS 

401  or  equivalent.  Designed  to  improve  comprehension  of 
functional  varieties  of  wntten  Russian  and  develop  ability  to 
present  in  wntten  form  corvee  syntheses  of  source  texts. 

RUSS  403  Russian  Cenvorsatlon:  Advanced  Skills  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RUSS  303  or  equivalent.  Advanced  spoken 
production  of  high-level,  abstract  language. 

RUSS  404  PracUeuffl  In  Spoken  Russian  (3)  Prerequisite:  RUSS 
403  or  equr^alenL  To  impros'e  comprehension  of  rapidly  spoken 
Russian  of  vanous  functional  styles  and  to  develop  abiirty  to 
synthesize  orally  the  content  of  spoken  matenal. 

RUSS  405  Russlai^Enensh  Translation  I  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
RUSS  302  or  equivalent,  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
translation  of  a  particular  genre.  —  typically  diplomatic,  txisiness. 

or  ifterarv. 


RUSS  407  Commercial  Russian  II  (3)  Prerequtsite:  RUSS  307. 
Continuation  of  RUSS  307  focusing  in  the  more  difficutt  and 
complex  Russian  business  documents  and  Russian  business 
minGtnes. 

RUSS  409  Selected  Topics  ki  Russian  Laneaae*  Stidy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permtssion  of  depaitmenL  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
content  difTers.  Presentation  of  a  topic  in  Russian  language  study. 

RUSS  410  Applied  Russian  UicutsOcs  (3)  The  nature  of  applied 
linguistics  and  rts  contributions  to  the  effective  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  Comparative  study  of  English  and  Russian,  with 
emphasis  upon  points  of  d^'e^ge^ce.  Analysis,  evaluatton  and 
construction  of  related  dhlb. 

RUSS  411  UneuUtle  AnalysU  of  Russian  I  (3)  Prerequisites: 
RUSS  210;  and  UNG  200.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  RUSS  301. 
Ducidatxm  of  theoretical  concepts  of  nv>dem  linguistics  through 
Ote  analysis  of  problematic  concepts  in  the  Russian  linguistic 
system.  Phonology  and  the  s>'ntax  of  the  simple  sentence. 

RUSS  412  UneuUtlc  AnalysU  of  Russian  H  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RUSS  411.  Continuatxm  of  RUSS  411.  The  syntax  of  the  complete 
sentence,  semantics. 

RUSS  431  Russian  Utantuie  of  the  19tti  Century  I  (3) 

RUSS  432  Ruulan  Utentu re  of  the  19th  Century  II  (3) 

RUSS  433  Russian  Literature  of  the  20th  Century  (3) 

RUSS  434  Soviet  Russia  Literature  (3) 

RUSS  439  Selected  Topics  In  Russian  Uter^aie  (3)  Prerequeite: 

permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
differs.  Presentation  of  a  topic  m  Russian  irterature. 

RUSS  473  Recent  History  of  the  Russian  Languaee  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RUSS  210  or  equ^-a(e^t.  Linguistic  interpretation  of 
Russian  texts  from  the  late  ISth  century  to  the  present 


SUV  —  Slavic 

SLAV  469  Selected  Topics  In  Slavic  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credrts  if  content 
d^ers-  Presentation  of  a  topic  m  Sla»  ic  studies. 

SLAV  475  Old  Church  Slavonic  (3)  Introduction  to  the  language  of 

the  oldest  recorded  Slavic  docunwnts.  Histonca*  presentation  of 
p^or^oto^.  rnorphology.  and  s)Titax:  reading  of  texts. 

SLAV  479  Selected  Topics  h  Slavic  Llngulsttcs  (3)  Prer^uisite: 
permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content 
driYers.  Presentation  of  a  topic  m  Slavic  irgustKS. 

SLAV  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  For  a<tvanced  students.  RepeatatMe  to  6  credits  if 
content  differs. 

SOCY  —  Sociology 

SOCY  100  Introduction  to  Soclolofy  (3)  The  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  of  sociology,  includes  consideration  of 
culture,  patterns  of  social  interaction,  norms,  values,  social 
institutions,  stratification,  and  social  change. 

SOCY  105  UitraducUon  to  Contomporery  Sedal  ProMems  (3)  An 
examir\at>on  of  contemporary  social  problents  through  sociological 
perspectives:  ways  in  which  social  problems  are  part  of  the 
organization  of  society:  a  detailed  study  of  se!ected  social 
problems  including  social  conflict  arxl  social  inequality. 

SOCY  109  Freshman  Seminar  (3)  This  freshman  seminar  focuses 
on  the  long-standing  debate  over  worid  population  growth. 
Students  wdi  study  the  demographic  soun:es  of  rapid  populabon 
growth  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  growth  for  the  environn'vent 
food  and  water  resources,  health  and  nutrition,  economic 
development  and  other  related  topics. 

SOCY  120  Urban  Sociology  (3)  Urban  growth  and  expansion: 
characteristics  of  city  populations:  urban  institutions  and 
personality  pattems:  relaoons  of  city  ar>d  country. 

SOCY  201  kitredttcUiy  Statistics  fm  SecloloQr  (4)  Three  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
SOCY  100  and  MATH  111  or  equrvalenL  Not  open  to  students  who 
ha«  completed  6MGT  231.  ENEE  324.  or  STAT  400.  Credit  wi\  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  foUowing:  AREC  484.  BIOM  301.  BMGl 
230.  CNEC  400.  ECON  321.  EDMS  451.  GEOG  305.  GVPT  422. 
PSYC  200.  SOCY  201.  URSP  350.  or  TEXT  400.  Elementary 
descriptive  and  inferential  statisitics.  Construction  and 
percentagmg  of  bivariate  contingency  tables:  frequency 
distributions  and  graphic  presentations:  nwasures  of  central 
tendency  and  dispersion:  parametrK  ar>d  nonparametric  measures 
of  association  and  correiation;  regression:  probabii^  hypothesis 
testing:  the  normal,  binomial  and  ch»«quafe  distributiorts:  pomt 
and  interval  estimates. 

SOCY  202  mtrodttctlon  to  Rosearch  Methods  In  Soclolegy  (4) 
Prerequisite:  SOCY  201-  The  underlying  Ic^ic.  msior  strategies, 
specific  techniques  and  sKiHs  of  sociological  research.  Research 
design,  measurement  data  collection,  sampling,  field  research 
expenments.  sun^cys.  index  and  scale  constructioh.  data  anal)sis. 
interpretation  af>d  report  writing. 

SOCY  203  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  100. 
Deretopment  of  the  science  of  sociolo^  h(5tor>cal  backgrounds: 
recent  theories  of  society.  Required  of  all  sociology  majors. 

SOCY  227  hitroduetton  to  the  Study  of  Deviance  (3)  Credrt  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following;  SOCY  227  or  SOCY  327. 
Formeny  SOCY  327.  An  ntroduction  to  the  sociotogical  study  of 
deviant  behavior,  covenng  such  topics  as  mentd  illness,  sexual 
deviance,  and  the  use  of  drugs. 

SOCY  230  Soclolog)ee1  Social  Psychology  (3)  Social  psychotogy 

of  groups  such  as  committees,  teams,  clubs,  sects,  social 
movements,  crowds  and  publics.  Or^in  of  the  social  self:  role 
behavor.  mter-group  and  mtragroup  relations. 

SOCY  241  Inofuallty  In  American  Society  (3)  Credrt  will  be 
granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  SOCV  241  or  SOCY  341. 
Formerly  SOCY  341.  The  sociological  study  of  the  status  and 
Ueatment  of  the  poor,  mmonties.  the  aged,  women,  deviant 
siAicomnunities  and  the  physical  handcapped.  The  dynamics  of 
inequali^  ris  social  production,  politics,  future  and  Kleolcgical 
bases.  Utopian  communities,  efforts  to  eliminate  inequality. 

SOCY  243  Sociology  Of  Marrt^e  and  Family  (3)  Credit  wil  be 

granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  SOCY  243  or  SOCY  343. 
Formert^  SOCV  343.  Demographic  trends  m  family  and  mamage. 
childbeanng.  divorce:  sociological  theories  of  mate  selection. 
marital  interaction,  and  marital  dissolution.  Contemporary 
controversial  issues,  such  as  the  relationship  of  unmarried 
couples,  aieemative  mamage  forms,  abortion,  and  violence  in  the 
family. 

SOCY  300  American  Society  (3)  The  social  structure  and 
organization  of  Amencar  society  with  special  refererKe  to  recent 


social  change.  A  sociological  perspecOve  on  urt>ar  and  other 
poptiation  trends:  the  character  structure,  values  and  ideology  of 
Amencans  -  social  movements  arvd  changes  in  work,  (amdy  life  and 
recreaoon. 

SOCY  305  Scarcity  and  Modem  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  3 
credrb  of  socfoiogy.  Resouce  depletion  and  the  detenoration  of 
the  environment  Relationship  to  life  styles.  indvKlual  cor^sumer 
choices,  ciiturai  values,  and  nstitutjonal  failures.  Projection  of  the 
future  course  of  American  society  on  the  basis  of  the  ana^s  of 
scarcity,  theories  of  social  change,  current  trends,  social 
movements,  government  actions,  and  the  futurist  literature. 

SOCY  325  The  Sociology  of  fieitder  (3)  Prerequerte:  3  credKs  of 
sociology.  Institutional  bases  of  gender  roles  and  gender 
irvequalr^.  cultural  perspectNes  on  geruler.  gender  soctalimtion. 
feminism,  arvd  gender-role  change.  Emphasis  on  contemporofy 
An\encan  society. 

SOCY  331  Work.  Buieauerecy.  and  Industry  (3)  Prerequeite:  3 
credits  of  soctoiog>.  A  socdogiai  approach  to  the  wortd  of  wortu 
occupational  careers,  and  personal  experiences  in  the 
bureaucratic  organizations  of  motJem  industrial  society. 

SOCY  333  Technology  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  3  creOiTs  of 
sociotogy.  Impact  of  technology  on  agncuiture.  the  mdustnai 
revolution,  polrtics.  economics,  arvl  health,  education  arKl  v^lfare. 
as  these  affect  changes  in  social  oiganizations.  The  development 
of  small  cities,  the  better  uttization  of  energy,  the  use  of  wealth 
arKl  abundarKe  arvd  Us  relation  to  the  division  of  labor,  and  the 
role  of  technology  in  shaping  of  new  forms  of  political  and 
ecor>omK  organizatons. 

SOCY  380  Social  Field  Trahtng  (1^)  Prerequisites:  12  credits  of 
sociology  and  permission  of  department.  Formerly  SOCY  359. 
Enrollment  restricted  to  available  placements.  Supervised  field 
experience  m  an  agency  for  a  program  of  in^ennce  training.  Group 
meetings.  indMdual  conferences  and  wrrtten  program  reports  will 
be  a  required  pan  of  the  course. 

SOCY  380  Honors  Independent  Reading  In  Sociology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permssion  of  department  Formerly  SOCY  378.  This 
course  permits  soaology  honors  students  to  undeitate  a  program 
or  reading  on  a  particular  problem  in  sociology  or  a  subfield 
therein.  The  reading  will  t>e  done  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  sociology  facul^.  Required  of  sociology  honor 
students. 

SOCY  381  Honors  Independent  Research  In  Secleleey  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SOCY  380.  Formerly  SOCV  388.  The  course  permits 
sociology  students  to  define  a  particular  prot>iem  r\  sociology  or  a 
subfieU  therein  ar>d  to  develop  a  research  plan  for  use  as  a  thesis 
topic  The  wort<  wil  be  done  under  the  si^iemsion  of  a  member  of 
the  socwtogy  faculty. 

SOCY  383  Honors  ThesU  Research  (3)  Prerequsite:  SOCY  381. 
Formerly  SOCY  389.  Student  research  under  the  direction  of  a 
memt>er  of  the  sociology  faculty,  culminating  n  the  presentation 
and  defense  of  a  thesis  reporting  the  research. 

SOCY  398  Special  Topics  In  Sodology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  3 

credits  of  socioio^.  Repeatable  to  6  credrts  rf  content  differs. 
Topics  of  special  interest  to  bctr  sociology  majors  and  norwnaiois. 

SOCY  399  Independent  Study  bt  Sociology  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  12 
credits  of  socclo^  and  permission  of  department  Repeatdite  to 
6  credits  if  content  differs.  Integrated  readng  or  research  under 
the  direction  and  supeivsion  of  a  faculty  member.  A  maxmum  of 
6  credits  may  be  earned  by  a  student  for  the  same  field 
experience  in  SOCY  386  and  SOCY  399  corrtHned. 

SOCY  401  Intarmedlate  Statistics  for  Secloleglsts  (4)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  SOCY  201  or  equh^aient  or  permission  of  department. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  ENEE  324.  BMGT  231. 
or  STAT  400.  Issues  in  the  use  of  significance  tests  in  sociology, 
one  and  two^ay  analysis  of  vanance.  elements  of  multiple 
regresson  and  correlation,  techniques  for  the  ar\alysts  of  nominal 
and  ommal  data. 

SOCY  402  Intermediate  Procedures  For  Data  Collection  (3) 

PrerequiSAe:  SOCY  202  or  equwaient  or  pemvssion  of  department 
An  intermediate  suraey  of  the  major  research  n^ethods  used  by 
sociologists,  including  survey  research,  expenmentation, 
obsenration.  archival  research,  and  in-depth  intennewing.  The 
selection  of  an  appropriate  research  method,  with  arvalysB  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  methods,  practical  issues, 
data  coftection  and  preparation,  and  analytical  techniques. 

SOCY  403  IntemiedlatB  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 

SOCY  203  or  permission  of  department.  Major  theoretical 
approaches,  including  functionalism  conflict,  symbolic 
interaction  ism.  and  their  implicit  methods  of  logic  illustrated  by 
case  studies.  Original  worVs  of  major  theorists  in  historical 
perspective; 
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SOCY  404  M«ttiodt  of  QuOTtltatlv*  Anary*)*  (4)  Throo  hours  of 
tecturo  and  two  hours  of  tafcofatory  per  week.  Proroquisito:  (SOCY 
202  or  oqurvalont)  or  permission  of  departmont.  Analysts  of 
soclotogtcai  data  mrough  tho  uso  of  statistical  packa^os  such  as 
SPSS.  BMOP  or  SAS.  Emphasis  is  on  tho  use  of  muRivanate 
stotisttcal  tochniques. 

SOCV  410  Social  Damogfapliy  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Types  of  demographic 
ana^^is:  demographic  data:  population  characteristics:  migration: 
mortality:  fertility:  population  theories:  world  population  growth: 
population  policy. 

SOCY  411  Dwnographk  T*chnlquM  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  201 
Of  equivatont  and  SOCY  410  or  pomiission  of  dopaftmenl.  Basic 
techniques  for  analyzing  population  structure  and  demographic 
processes,  including  fortillty.  mortality  and  migration. 

SOCY  412  Family  Demography  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  410. 
Formerly  SOCY  312.  Family  and  population  dynamics.  Fertility 
issues,  such  as  teenage  pregnancy,  tho  timing  of  parenthood,  and 
family  size:  as  they  relate  to  family  behavior,  such  as  marital 
patterns,  child  caro  use.  and  worK  and  the  family.  Policy  issues 
that  relate  to  demographic  changes  in  the  family. 

SOCY  424  Soctology  of  Rac«  Rolatlons  <3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits 
m  sociology  or  pomiission  of  dGpartmoni,  Analysis  of  race-relatod 
issues,  with  a  pnmary  focus  on  American  society.  The  hisoncal 
emeigence.  development,  and  institutionalization  of  racism;  the 
impact  of  racism  on  rts  victims:  and  racially  based  conflict 

SOCY  425  Oendar  Rolos  and  Social  InstKutlona  (3)  Prerequisite: 
6  credits  of  sociolo©  or  permission  of  department  Relationship 
twtween  gender  roles  and  the  structure  of  one  or  more  social 
institutions  (64.,  the  economy,  the  family,  tho  political  system, 
religion,  education).  The  incorporation  of  gender  roles  into  social 
institutions:  perpetuation  or  transfornution  of  sex  roles  by  social 
institutions;  how  changing  gender  roles  affect  social  institutions. 

SOCY  426  Soctology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisrte:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Varieties  and  sources  of 
religious  experience.  Religious  institutions  and  the  rote  of  religion 
in  social  life. 

SOCY  427  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Current  theories  of  the 
genesis  and  distnbutlon  of  deviant  behavior,  and  their  Implications 
for  a  general  theory  of  deviant  behavior.  Definitions  of  deviance, 
labeling  theory,  secondary  deviance. 

SOCY  430  Soctology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Development  of  human 
nature  and  personality  in  contemporary  social  life:  processes  of 
socialization;  attitudes,  individual  differences  and  social  behavior. 

SOCY  431  Formal  and  Complex  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite:  6 
credits  of  sociology  or  pennission  of  department.  The  concept  of 
formal  organization.  The  study  of  functioning  and  control  in  the 
operation  of  bureaucracies  such  as  corporations  and  in  large-scale 
organizations  such  as  military,  religious  and  educational 
hierarchies.  Forms  of  recruitment,  internal  mobility  and 
organizational  personality.  Relations  between  large-scale 
organizations  and  witTi  the  larger  society. 

SOCY  432  Collective  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department  Unlike  most  sociology 
courses  which  focus  on  structured  groups,  this  course  examines 
instances  of  transient  behavior:  crowds,  disasters,  hysterical 
contagion,  revolution,  and  social  movements,  including  American 
Utopian  experiments. 

SOCY  433  Social  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of  sociology 
Of  permission  of  department-  Forms,  mechanism,  and  techniques 
of  group  influence  on  human  behavior:  problems  of  social  control 
in  contemporary  society. 

SOCY  440  Sociology  of  the  Self-Concept  (3)  Prerequisite:  6 
credits  of  sociology  or  penntssion  of  department  The  nature  of  tfie 
self-concept  and  the  social  forces  that  mold  it  Major  sociological. 
psychological,  and  psycho-analytic  theories  of  the  self-concept. 
Self<oncept  motives,  mechanisms  of  self-defense,  and  the  nature 
of  a  healthy  self-concept  Empirical  research  dealing  with  the 
beanng  of  social  interaction,  social  structure,  social  context  and 
social  institutions  on  the  self-concept. 

SOCY  441  Social  Stratification  aid  Inequality  (3)  Prerequisrte:  6 
credits  of  sociology  or  permission  of  department.  56  semester 
hours.  Junior  standing.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the 
foWowing:  SOCY  241  or  SOCY  441.  The  sociological  study  of  social 
class,  status,  and  power.  Topics  include  theories  of  stratification, 
correlates  of  social  position,  functions  and  dysfunctions  of  social 
inequality,  status  inconsistency,  and  social  mobili^. 

SOCY  443  The  Family  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  penniss«Dn  of  department  Study  of  the  family  as  a 
social  institution;  its  biological  and  cultural  foundations,  histonc 
development  changing  structures,  and  functions,  the  interaction 
of  maniage  and  parenthood,  disorganizing  and  reorganizing  factors 
in  present  day  trends. 


SOCY  445  Sociology  of  the  Aria  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department  Functions  of  tho  arts  as  a 
social  institution.  Social  role  of  tho  artist.  Recruitment  to  and 
organizational  structure  of  artistic  professions.  Art  forms  and 
social  characteristics  of  audiences.  Changing  technology  and 
changing  social  values  as  rofloctod  in  artistic  expression. 

SOCY  447  Small  Qroup  Analyala  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  201  or 
oqu^olont  or  permission  of  department.  Analysis  of  small  group 
structures  and  dynamtcs.  Review  of  research  on  small  groups  in 
real  life  settings  and  in  laboratories.  Presentation  of  techniques 
used  in  small  groups. 

SOCY  457  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Social,  political,  and 
cultural  sources  of  legal  nonrns  and  concepts  (such  as  property, 
privacy,  contract,  institution,  and  liability),  as  well  as  tho  role  of 
law  In  interpersonal  and  intorgroup  dispute  resolution.  Emphasis 
on  civil  law. 

SOCY  4e0  Sociology  of  Work  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  pennission  of  department.  Analysis  of  the  American 
work  world  with  special  attention  to  the  impact  of  social  change 
and  occupational  conflicts  on  the  individual  worker. 
Profess lonalization.  career  patterns.  problen\s  of  minonty  groups 
and  the  future  of  work. 

SOCY  462  Industrial  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  The  sociology  of  human 
relations  in  American  industry  and  business.  Complex  industrial 
and  business  organization  as  social  systems.  Social  relationships 
within  and  between  Industry,  business,  community  and  society. 

SOCY  464  Military  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Social  change  and  the 
growth  of  military  institutions.  Complex  formal  military 
organizations.  Military  service  as  an  occupation  or  pnsfession.  The 
sociology  of  military  life.  Relations  between  military  institutions, 
civilian  communities  and  society. 

SOCY  465  The  Sociology  of  War  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  The  origin  and 
development  of  armed  forces  as  institutions,  the  social  causes, 
operations  and  results  of  war  as  social  conflict;  the  relations  of 
peace  and  war  and  revolution  in  contemporary  civilizations. 

SOCY  466  Sociology  of  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  An  introduction  to  the 
sociology  of  political  phenomena.  Consideration  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  major  findings  in  the  field;  the  relationship  of  the 
polity  to  other  institutional  orders  of  the  society;  the  relationship  of 
political  activity  in  America  to  the  theory  of  democracy. 

SOCY  467  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department  Sociological  analysis  of 
educational  institutions  and  their  relation  to  society:  goals  and 
functions,  the  mechanisms  of  social  control,  and  the  impacts  of 
stratification  and  social  change.  Study  of  the  school  as  a  formal 
organization,  and  the  roles  and  subcultures  of  teachers  and 
students. 

SOCY  470  RuraUJrban  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociolo©'  or  pennission  of  department  The  ecology  of  population 
and  the  forces  making  for  change  in  rural  and  urtsan  life:  migration, 
decentralization  and  regionalism  as  methods  of  studying  individual 
and  national  issues.  Applied  field  problems. 

SOCY  473  The  City  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of  sociology  or 
permission  of  department.  The  rise  of  urban  civilization  and 
metropolitan  regions;  ecological  process  and  structure:  the  city  as 
a  center  of  dominance:  social  problems,  control  and  planning. 

SOCY  474  Soviet  Ethnic  Issues  (3)  Prerequisite:  6  credits  of 
sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Ethnic  processes  and 
issues  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  major  ethnic  groups  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  cultural,  political,  religious,  economic,  and  other  aspects 
of  Soviet  ethnicity. 

SOCY  498  Selected  Topics  In  Sociology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  6 
credits  of  sociology  or  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6 
credits.  Topics  of  special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduates  in 
sociology.  Such  courses  will  be  offered  in  response  to  student 

request  and  faculty  interest 

SPAN  —  Spanish 

The  language  of  Instruction  In  all  courses  is  Spanish  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  I  (4)  Four  hours  of 
dtscussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  No  previous  Spanish: 
high  school  level  1  Spanish  with  grade  of  A  or  B;  high  school  level 
2  Spanish  with  a  grade  of  C  or  below.  Not  open  to  native/fluent 
speakers  of  Spanish.  Introduction  to  the  functions  and  structures 
of  the  Spanish  language,  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and  wnting. 


SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  II  (4)  Four  hours  of 
disc  us  SI  on /recitation  per  week.  Profequisite:  SPAN  101  at  UMCP 
or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  native/fluent  speakers  of  Spanish. 
Further  study  of  the  functions  and  structures  of  the  Spanish 
language,  with  emphasis  on  tho  four  skills  of  listening,  spoakmg, 
reading  and  writing. 

SPAN  103  Review  of  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  higher  level  Spanish  language 
classes.  An  lntens^o  beginning  course  in  Spanish  language  skills: 
guided  practice  in  reading  and  wnting.  understanding  the  spoken 
language  and  conversation,  to  endsle  the  student  to  move  nwre 
quickly  to  advanced  courses. 

SPAN  125  Spanish  CMIlzatlon:  From  Kingdoms  to  NatlonallUee 

(3)  Introduction  to  tho  cultural  heritage  of  the  Spanish  people. 
their  traditions,  customs,  arts  and  literature,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  interrelotion&hlp  of  social  and  literary  history. 

SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  102  or 
SPAN  103  at  UMCP  or  high  school  level  3  Spanish  with  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  or  high  school  level  4  Spanish  with  a  C  or  below.  Not  open 
to  nativo/fluent  speakers  of  Spanish.  Formerly  SPAN  203. 
Continued  development  of  the  functions  and  structures  of  the 
Spanish  language  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

SPAN  202  Intermediate  Grammar  and  Compoiltton  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  201  or  high  school  level  4  or  5  with  a  grade  c< 
A  or  B  or  permission  of  department.  Corequisite:  SPAN  207  and/or 
SPAN  211.  Not  open  to  native/fluent  speakers  of  Spanish. 
Formerly  SPAN  204.  An  in-depth  study  and  analysts  of  selected 
grammatical  topics  with  emphasis  on  composition,  writing  and 
reading. 

SPAN  206  Review  of  Oral  and  Written  Spanish  for  Native 
Speakers  Educated  in  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  native 
or  near  native  knowledge  of  oral  Spanish  and  no  formal  education 
in  Spanish.  Review  of  oral  and  written  Spanish  for  students  who 
have  native  or  near-native  ability  in  Spanish,  but  have  never 
studied  it  in  a  fornnal  setting. 

SPAN  207  Reading  and  Writing  in  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisites: 
SPAN  201.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  SPAN  202,  or  permission  of 
department.  Selected  readings  with  emphasis  on  reading 
comprehension  and  the  development  of  reading  strategies.  Work 
in  compositon  writing  and  a  review  of  selected  grammat}cal  topics. 
Complements  material  of  SPAN  202. 

SPAN  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  201 
or  permission  of  department  Not  open  to  native/fluent  speakers 
of  Spanish.  Formerly  SPAN  205.  Development  of  listening  and 
speaking  skills  in  Spanish.  Opportunity  to  develop  oral  fluency, 
improve  pronunciation  and  increase  vocabulary.  Individual  and/or 
group  oral  presentations. 

SPAN  221  Introduction  to  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
high  school  level  5  or  above  or  SPAN  202  or  permission  of 
department.  Selected  readings  in  vanous  genres  in  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  literature.  Discussion  and  written  reports  in 
Spanish.  May  be  substituted  for  SPAN  207  with  permission  of 
department 

SPAN  222  Cultural  DIftorence  m  Contemporary  Utki  Amertea  {3) 

Introduction  to  representations  and  expressions  in  Latin  America: 
cultural  stereotypes,  representations  of  difference,  forms  of 
discrimination,  sublimation  of  difference  into  national  identity,  and 
the  staging  of  the  other.  Taught  in  English. 

SPAN  224  Violence  and  Resistance  In  the  Americas  (3) 

Indigenous  vision  of  violence  and  resistance  in  the  Americas. 
Texts  and  maps  from  the  European  explorers  and  conquerors  are 
also  studied.  Readings  include  primary  texts  from  the  16th  as  well 
as  from  the  20th  centuiy.  All  readings  are  in  English.  No  Spanish 
Is  required. 

SPAN  301  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition   I   (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202.  Recommended:  SPAN  207.  Practice  of 
complex  grammatical  structures  through  reading  and  wnting  of 
compositions  and  essays.  Specific  lexical,  syntactic,  rhetorical, 
and  stylistic  devices  will  be  highlighted. 

SPAN  302  Advanced  Orammar  and  Composition  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  301,  Practice  in  and  wnting  of  different  ^pes 
of  compositions  and  essays,  including  narrations,  descriptions, 
and  persuasive  writing.  Review  of  problematic  syntactical 
structures. 

SPAN  306  Spanish  II  for  Nathn  Speakers  (3)  Prerequisites:  native 
or  near-native  knowledge  of  oral  Spanish  end  Irttle  or  no  fomwi 
education  in  Spanish;  SPAN  206  or  permission  of  department 
Further  review  of  oral  and  wntten  Spanish  for  students  who  have 
native  or  near-native  ability  in  Spanish.  Continuation  of  SPAN  206. 

SPAN  310  Spwiish  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or 
permission  of  department.  Descnptive  study  of  the  Spanish  sound 
system.  Practice  in  phonetic  perception,  transcription,  and 
articulation.  Particular  attention  to  sentence  phonetics:  juncture, 
rhythm,  stress,  pitch. 
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SPAN  311  Advanced  Conversation  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  202 
or  SPAN  211  or  permission  of  department.  Not  open  to 
native/fluent  speakers  of  Spanish.  Further  development  of 
listening  and  speaking  skills  in  Spanish.  Opportunity  to  develop 
oral  fluency  improve  pronunciation  and  increase  vocabulary. 
Individual  and/or  group  oral  presentations. 

SPAN  312  Advanced  Conversatton  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  SPAN  202 
and  SPAN  211  or  SPAN  311  or  permission  of  department.  Not 
open  to  native/fluent  speakers  of  Spanish.  Continued  mastery  of 
listening  and  speaking  skills  m  Spanish.  Opportunity  to  develop 
oral  fluency,  improve  pronunciation,  and  increase  vocabulary. 
Emphasis  on  colloquial  and  technical  language  as  well  as 
development  of  linguistic  accuracy.  Individual  and/or  group  oral 
presentation. 


SPAN  409  Great  Themes  of  the  Hispanic  Literatures  (3) 

Pervading  themes  in  the  literature  of  Spam  or  Spanlsh-Amenca. 
Each  theme  will  be  announced  when  the  course  is  offered. 

SPAN  410  Literature  of  the  Middle  A£es  (3)  Spanish  literary 
history  from  the  eleventh  through  the  fifteenth  century.  Reading  of 
representative  texts.  This  course  covers  until  the  year  1350. 

SPAN  411  Literature  of  the  Middle  A£es  (3)  Spanish  literary 
history  from  the  eleventh  through  the  frfteenth  century.  Reading  of 
representative  texts.  This  course  covers  from  1350  to  1500. 


SPAN  4M  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  and  Poetry  (3)  Significant 
dramas  and  poetry  of  the  Realist  Penod. 

SPAN  460  The  Generation  of  1896  and  Its  Successors  (3) 

Authors  and  works  of  alt  genres  of  the  generation  of  1898  and 
those  of  the  immediately  succeeding  generation. 

SPAN  461  The  Generation  of  1898  and  Its  Successors  (3) 

Authors  and  works  of  all  genres  of  the  generation  of  1898  and 
those  of  the  immediately  succeeding  generation. 


SPAN  315  Commercial  Spanish  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  301  or 
permission  of  department.  Business  Spanish  terminology, 
vocabulary  and  practices.  Emphasis  on  everyday  spoken  and 
wntten  Spanish.  Readings  and  discussions  of  Spanish  commencal 
topics.  May  include  exposure  to  Spanish  business  environments. 

SPAN  316  Practlcum  In  Translation  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  301 
and  permission  of  department.  Translation  of  non-literary,  non- 
technical texts  into  Spanish  and/or  English. 

SPAN  317  Practlcum  In  Translation  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  316 
or  permission  of  department.  Translation  of  non-literary,  non- 
technical texts  into  Spanish  and/or  English. 

SPAN  318  Translation  of  Technical  Texts  (3)  Prerequisites:  SPAN 
317  or  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
cpntent  differs.  Translation  of  technical  and  specialized  texts  in 
various  fields  (e.g.  medicine,  law.  international  affairs,  social  work, 
journalism,  technology)  into  Spanish  and/or  English. 

SPAN  321  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
301  or  permission  of  department.  Overview  of  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature  from  the  12th  through  the  17th  century. 

SPAN  322  Sunny  of  Spanish  Literature  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
301  or  permission  of  department.  Overview  of  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present. 

SPAN  323  Suney  of  Latin-American  Literature  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  301  or  permission  of  department.  Oven/iew  of  the  history  of 
Latin  Amencan  literature  from  the  Precotumblan  era  through  the 
18th  centuiy. 

SPAN  324  Survey  of  Latin-American  Literature  II  (3)  Prerequisrte: 
SPAN  301  or  permission  of  department.  Overview  of  the  history  of 
Latin  American  literature  from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 

SPAN  326  Spanish  Civilization  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  301  or 
permission  of  department.  Spanish  civilization  from  the  pre- 
Spanish  cultures  through  the  Spanish  golden  age  with  emphasis 
on  cultural,  social,  and  artistic  aspects. 

SPAN  326  Spanish  CMIIzatlon  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  301  or 
permission  of  department.  Spanish  civilization  from  the  18th 
century  to  the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  culturaJ,  social,  and 
artistic  aspects. 

SPAN  346  Latin  American  CIvltlzatlon  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
301  or  permission  of  department.  Cultural  heritage  of  the  Latin 
Amencan  peoples  from  the  pre-Columbian  period  to  independence. 

SPAN  347  Latin  American  Civilization  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
301  or  permission  of  department.  Cultural  heritage  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples  from  independence  to  the  present. 

SPAN  356  Practlcum  In  Translation  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  317 
or  permission  of  department.  Translation  of  descriptive  and 
narrative  texts  into  Spanish  and/or  English. 

SPAN  357  Practlcum  In  Translation  IV  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  356 
or  permission  of  department.  Translation  of  texts  in  dialogue  fomn 
into  English  and/or  Spanish. 

SPAN  399  Independent  Study  In  Spanish  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  3  credits.  Specific 
readings  in  literature  or  a  translation  project  under  the  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department. 

SPAN  401  Advanced  Composition  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  302  or 
permission  of  department.  Compositions  and  essays  with 
emphasis  on  stylistics,  idiomatic  and  syntactic  structures. 
Organization  and  writing  of  research  papers. 

SPAN  402  Advanced  Composition  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  401 
or  permission  of  department.  Compositions  and  essays  with 
emphasis  on  stylistics.  idiomatic  and  syntactic  structures. 
Organization  and  writing  of  research  papers. 

SPAN  406  Great  Themes  of  the  Hispanic  Literatures  (3) 

Pervading  themes  in  the  literature  of  Spain  or  Spanlsh-Amenca. 
Each  theme  will  be  announced  when  the  course  is  offered. 


SPAN  415  Commercial  Spanish  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  315  or 
permission  of  department.  Sophomore  standing.  Business 
Spanish  terminology,  vocabulary  and  practices.  Emphasis  on 
everyday  spoken  and  wntten  Spanish.  Readings  and  discussions 
of  international  topics.  Cross-cultural  considerations  relative  to 
intemational  business  operations,  including  exporting  and  banking. 

SPAN  416  Practlcum  In  Translation  V  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  357 
or  permission  of  department  Translation  of  complete  literary  texts 
from  Spanish  into  English.  Presentation  and  compahson  of  special 
problems  encountered  in  individual  projects. 

SPAN  417  Practlcum  In  Translation  VI  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  416 
or  permission  of  department  Translation  of  complete  literary  texts 
from  Spanish  into  English.  Evaluation  of  different  versions  of  the 
onginal.  Problems  of  interpretation,  literary  structure  and  analysis. 


SPAN  420  Poetry  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  321 
or  equivalent.  Selected  readings  and  literaty  analysis. 

SPAN  421  Prose  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  321 
or  equivalent.  Selected  readings  and  literary  analysis. 

SPAN  422  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  (SPAN 
325  and  SPAN  326)  or  (SPAN  346  and  SPAN  347)  or  permission 
of  department.  Junior  standing.  Focuses  on  the  relationship  of 
language  and  culture  of  those  operating  in  world  markets. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  cross-cultural  communication. 
linguistic  systems,  and  culture  specific  perceptions  of  the  Hispanic 
world. 

SPAN  424  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  From  the  earliest 
autos  and  pasos.  the  development  of  Spanish  drama  anterior  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  including  Cervantes. 

SPAN  430  Cervantes:  Don  Quljote  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  321  or 
equivalent 

SPAN  431  Cervantes:  Novelas  E)emplares  and  Entremeses  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  321  or  equivalent. 

SPAN  434  Poetry  of  the  17th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  321 
or  equivalent.  Selected  readings,  literary  analysis,  and  discussion 
of  the  outstanding  poetry  of  the  penod.  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
background. 

SPAN  435  Prose  of  the  17th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPAN  321 
or  equivalent.  Selected  readings,  literary  analysis,  and  discussion 
of  the  outstanding  prose  of  the  period,  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
background. 

SPAN  436  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  321.  Devoted  to  Lope  de  Vega,  dramatic  theory  and  the 
Spanish  stage. 

SPAN  437  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3)  Drama  after 
Lope  de  Vega  to  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  the  decline  of  the 
Spanish  theater. 

SPAN    440   Literature    of  the    Eighteenth   Century   (3) 

Traditionalism.  Neo-Classicism,  and  Pre-Romanticlsm  in  prose, 
poetry,  and  the  theater;  esthetics  and  poetics  of  the 
enlightenment. 

SPAN  446  Special  Topics  In  Latin  American  Civilization  (3) 

Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Intensive  independent 
study  of  a  selected  topic  related  to  Latin  Amencan  civilization. 

SPAN  449  Special  Topics  In  SpanUh  Civilization  (3)  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  An  intensive  study  of  a  selected 
topic  related  to  Spanish  civilization. 

SPAN  452  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Spain  (3)  Poetry,  prose 
and  drama  of  the  Romantic  and  Post-Romantic  periods. 


SPAN  464  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry  (3)  Spanish  poetry  from 
the  generation  of  1927  to  the  present 

SPAN  466  The  Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (3)  The  novel  and 
the  short  story  from  1940  to  the  present 

SPAN  468  Modernism  and  Post-Modemlsm  In  Spain  and  Spanish- 
America  (3)  Repeatable  to  9  credrts  if  content  differs.  A  study  of 
the  most  important  works  and  authors  of  both  movements  in 
Spain  and  Spanish-Amenca. 

SPAN  469  Modemlsm  and  Post-Modemlsm  In  Spain  and  Spanish- 
America  (3)  Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content  differs.  A  study  of 
the  most  important  works  and  authors  of  both  movements  in 
Spam  and  Spanish-America. 

SPAN  479  Honors  Thesis  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  admittance  to  honors 
program  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Department  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  If  content  differs.  Researching  and  writing  an  honors  thesis 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

SPAN  480  Spanish-American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the  socio- 
political contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  representative  works 
from  the  colonial  to  the  contemporary  penod. 

SPAN  481  Spanish  American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the  socio- 
political contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  representative  v/orks 
from  the  colonial  to  the  contemporary  penod.  with  empliasis  on 
the  essay  of  the  twentieth  century. 

SPAN  488  Spanish-American  Fiction  (3)  Representative  novels 
and/or  short  stories  from  the  Wars  of  Independence  to  the 
present  or  close  analysis  of  major  contemporary  works.  Subject 
will  be  announced  each  time  course  ts  offered. 

SPAN  489  Spanish-American  Fiction  (3)  Representative  novels 
and/or  short  stories  from  the  Wars  of  Independence  to  the 
present  or  close  analysis  of  major  contemporary  works.  Subject 
will  be  announced  each  time  course  is  offered. 

SPAN  491  Honors  Reading  Course:  Poetry  (3)  Supen/ised  reading 
to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the  honors  program  or  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

SPAN  492  Honors  Reading  Course:  Novel  (3)  Supervised  reading 
to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the  honors  program  or  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

SPAN  493  Honors  Reading  Course:  Drama  (3)  Supen/ised  reading 
to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the  honors  program  or  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

SPAN  495  Honors  Reading  (3)  Prerequisite:  admittance  to 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Honors  or  permission  of  department. 
Supen/ised  reading. 

SPAN  498  Spanish-American  Poetry  (3)  Main  trends,  authors  and 
works  from  the  conquest  to  Ruben  Dano. 

SPCH  —  Speech 

SPCH  100  Foundations  of  Speech  Communication  (3)  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  SPCH  107.  Credit  will  be  granted 
for  only  one  of  the  following:  SPCH  100  or  SPCH  107.  Prerequisite 
for  advanced  speech  courses.  A  study  of  oral  communication 
principles,  including  verbal  and  nonverbal  language,  listening, 
group  dynamics,  and  public  speaking.  Emphasis  in  this  course  is 
upon  the  application  of  these  pnnciples  to  contemporary  problems 
and  upon  the  preparation  of  drfferent  types  of  oral  discourse. 

SPCH  107  Speech  Communication:  Princlplea  and  Practice  (3) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  SPCH  100.  Credit  will 
be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  SPCH  100  or  SPCH  107. 
A  study  of  and  practice  in  oral  communication,  including  pnnciples 
of  interviewing,  group  discussion,  listening,  informative  bnefings. 
and  persuasive  speeches. 

SPCH  125  Introduction  to  interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

Concepts  of  interpersonal  communication  including  perception, 
language  and  meaning,  nonvertial  communication,  listening  and 
feedback. 


TEXT    199 


SPCH  170  Foundation*  of  Llitonlng  (3)  Role,  process,  and  lo/ets 
of  iistoning  bohmiof  and  mo  dovolopmem  of  llstenine  skills. 

SPCH  200  Advanced  Public  Sp««kln(  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  100 
or  SPCH  107  or  permission  of  department.  Rhetorical  principles 
and  models  of  speech  con^posltion  In  conjunction  with  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  specific  forms  of  public  speaking. 

SPCH  220  Small  Croup  Dlscuuton  (3)  Phnclpies,  methods  and 
types  of  Interaction  occun^ing  in  small  groups  with  an  emphasis  on 
group  discussion  and  decision-making. 

SPCH  222  Intarvlawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Speech  pnncipies  and  practices  basic  to  recognized 
types  of  interMows.  giving  special  attention  to  behavioral 
objectives  and  communication  variables  involved  in  the  process  of 
Inteivlewing. 

SPCH  230  Argumantatlon  and  Dabata  (3)  A  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  reasoning,  analysis,  and  evidence 
preparation  of  debate  briefs  and  presentation  of  standard 
academic  debate. 

SPCH  250  Introduction  to  Spaach  Communication  Inquiry  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  field  of  speech  communicalton.  Definitions, 
models,  and  contexts  of  communication;  rhetorical  theory  and 
rtietoncal  crtttcism  of  discourse. 

SPCH  324  Communication  md  Qandar  (3)  The  creation  of  images 
of  male  and  female,  and  masculine  and  feminine,  through 
communication,  the  differences  m  male  and  female 
communication  behaviors  and  styles,  and  the  implications  of  those 
images  and  styles  for  male-female  transactions. 

SPCH  330  Argumantatlon  in  Society  <3)  Contemporaiy  theories  of 
argument  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  argument  In  dispute 
resolution  and  social  influence. 

SPCH  340  Oral  Interpretation  <3)  Examination  of  ways  that 
performance  studies  can  be  used  to  make  critical  responses  to 
forms  of  literature. 

SPCH  350  Foundations  of  Communication  Theory  (3)  Theories  of 
human  communication  including  intrapersonal,  interpersonal, 
language  behavior,  nonverbal  communication,  small  group 
I  and  mass  media. 


SPCH  360  The  Rhetoric  of  Black  America  (3)  An  historical-critical 
survey  of  the  rhetonc  of  Black  Americans  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  present. 

SPCH  363  Urban  Communication  (3)  A  study  of  communication 
variations  in  the  urban  setting  with  emphasis  on  communication 
problems  encountered  in  ethnic  relations.  Strategies  for  Improving 
communication. 

SPCH  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  For  SPCH  majors  only. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits. 

SPCH  400  Research  Methods  In  Speech  Communication  (3) 

Prerequisites:  SPCH  250  and  an  introductory  course  in  statistics. 
Philosophy  of  scientific  method;  role  of  theory:  research  ethics; 
empmcat  research  methods  (measurement,  sampling,  design, 
analysis). 

SPCH  401  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  250. 
Principles  and  approaches  to  the  theory,  criticism,  and  hIstoricaJ 
understanding  of  rtietorical  discourse. 

SPCH    402    Communication    Theory    and    Process    (3) 

Recommended:  SPCH  250.  Philosophical  and  conceptual  analysis 
of  speech  communication  theories. 

SPCH  420  Theories  of  Group  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPCH  400  Of  permission  of  department.  Current  theory,  research 
and  techniques  regarding  small  group  process.  Group  dynamics, 
leadership  and  decision-making. 

SPCH  423  Communication  Processes  In  Conferences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  one  course  in  speech  communication  or  permission 
of  department.  Group  participation  in  conferences,  methods  of 
problem  solving,  semantic  aspects  of  language,  and  the  function 
of  conferences  in  business,  industry  and  government  settings. 

SPCH  424  Communication  In  Complex  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  400  or  permission  of  department.  Structure 
and  function  of  communication  within  organizations:  organizational 
climate  and  culture,  information  flow,  networks  and  role 
relationships. 

SPCH  435  Theories  of  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  400  or  permission  of  department.  Major 
theoretical  approaches  and  research  trends  in  the  study  of 
Interpersonal  communication. 


SPCH  450  Classical  and  Medieval  Rhetorical  Theory  (3) 

Preroquisiio:  SPCH  401  or  permission  of  department.  A  systematic 
inquiry  into  the  rhetorical  theory  of  the  classical  and  medieval 
periods,  Aristotle.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Martianus  Capeila,  Aurelius 
Augustine.  Albenc  of  Monte  Cassino,  Geoffrey  of  VInsauf,  and 
Robert  of  Basovorn. 

SPCH  461  Renaissance  and  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  450  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of 
rhetorical  theory  in  the  renaissance  and  modern  periods— 
especially  in  Britain.  Wilson,  Sherry.  Rainolde,  Ramus.  Bacon. 
Campbell.  Blair,  and  Whately. 

SPCH  453  Rhetorical  Foundations  of  American  Soclo-Polltlcal 
Ufa  (3)  Rhetorical  potential  of  language  forms  and  strategic 
discourse  to  create,  perpetuate,  and  alter  patterns  of  political  and 
cultural  behavior.  The  influence  of  historical  and  contemporary 
Amencan  political  and  cultural  discourse  on  American  society. 

SPCH  455  Spaechwrltlng  {3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  401  or 
permission  of  department.  Rhetorical  principles  of  speech 
composition  through  study  of  model  speeches  and  through  a 
practicum  tn  speech  writing.  Emphasis  on  the  application  of 
research  in  speech  writing  to  various  forms  and  styles  of 
speeches. 

SPCH  460  American  Public  Address  1635-1900  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPCH  401  or  permission  of  department  Rhetorical  development  of 
m£flor  historical  movements  and  influential  speakers  from  1635- 
1990.  Emphasis  on  religious  movements,  the  American 
Revolution,  rtietonc  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War.  and  the  rtietohc  of 
the  imperialist  and  populist  movements, 

SPCH  461  American  Public  Address  In  the  20th  Century  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  401  or  permission  of  department.  Rhetoncal 
movements  and  influential  speakers  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Focus  on  the  themes  and  rhetorical  strategies  that  characterize 
contemporary  rtietorical  discourse. 

SPCH  462  British  Public  Address  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  401  or 
permission  of  department.  A  biographical,  textual  and  cntical- 
rhetoncal  study  of  select  British  speakers  and  their  influence. 

SPCH  470  Theories  of  Listening  (3)  Listening  process  with 
emphasis  on  functional  analysis  of  listening  behavior. 

SPCH  471  Public  Communication  Campaigns  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPCH  200  or  permission  of  department.  Diffusion  theory  and  its 
implications  for  public  communication  campaigns. 

SPCH   472   Theories  of  Nonverbal   Communication   (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  400  or  permission  of  department.  Nonverbal 
communication  in  human  interaction  theory  and  research  on 
proxemics,  kinesics  and  paralanguage  as  expression  of 
relationship,  affect  and  orientation  within  and  across  cultures. 

SPCH  475  Theories  of  Persuasion  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  400  or 
permission  of  department.  Bases  of  persuasion  with  emphasis  on 
recent  experimental  developments  in  persuasion. 

SPCH  476  Theories  of  Language  and  Communication  (3)  A 
theoretical  investigation  of  speech  as  significant  behavior. 
Language,  linguistic  knowledge,  meaning,  intention,  and 
understanding,  as  they  relate  to  communication  and 
communication  competence. 

SPCH  477  Discourse  Analysis  (3)  Concepts  of  textual  and 
discourse  analysis  applied  to  speech  situations. 

SPCH  478  Speech  Communication  Colloqulm  (1)  Repeatable  to  4 
credits.  Current  trends  and  issues  in  the  field  of  speech 
communication,  stressing  recent  research  methods. 
Recommended  for  senior  and  graduate  student  majors  and  minors 
in  speech  communication. 

SPCH  462  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH 
400  or  permission  of  department.  The  major  variables  of 
communication  in  an  intercultural  context:  cultural,  racial  and 
national  differences;  stereotypes:  values;  cultural  assumptions; 
and  verbal  and  nonverbal  channels. 

SPCH  489  Topical  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Individualized  research 
projects  conducted  with  a  faculty  sponsor. 

SPCH  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  Instructor. 
Senior  standing.  Present-day  speech  research. 

STAT  —  Statistics  and  Probability 

STAT  100  Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  Math  Department  based  on  satisfactory  score  on 
Math  placement  exam  or  MATH  110  or  MATH  115.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  MATH  111  or  any  MATH  or  STAT 
course  with  a  prerequisite  of  MATH  141.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  MATH  111  or  STAT  100.  Simplest  tests 
of  statistical  hypotheses:  applications  to  before-and-after  and 
matched  pair  studies.  Events,  probability,  combinations. 


independence.  Binomial  probabilities,  confidence  limits.  Random 
variables,  expected  values,  median,  variance.  Tests  based  on 
ranks.  Law  of  large  numbers,  nornul  approximation.  Estimates  of 
mean  and  variance, 

STAT  400  Applied  Probabinty  and  Statlotlca  I  (3)  Prerequistte: 
MATH  141.  Not  acceptable  toward  graduate  degrees  in  STAT. 
MAPL,  or  MATH.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  followir^: 
STAT  400  or  ENEE  324.  Random  variables,  standard  distrtoutlons, 
moments,  law  of  large  numbers  and  central  limit  theorem. 
Sampling  methods,  estimation  of  parameters,  testing  of 
hypotheses, 

STAT  401  Applied  Probablltty  and  Statistics  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
STAT  400.  Point  estimation  -  unbiased  and  consistent  estimators. 
Interval  estimation.  Minimum  variance  and  maximum  liklihood 
estimators.  Testing  of  hypotheses.  Regression,  correlation  and 
analysis  of  variance.  Sampling  distributions.  Elements  of  non- 
parametrtc  nwthods.  (Not  acceptable  toward  graduate  degrees  in 
STAT,  MAPL.  or  MATH.) 

STAT  410  Introduction  to  Probablltty  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  240;  and  MATH  241.  Probability  and  its  properties.  Random 
variables  and  distribution  functions  in  one  end  several  dimensions. 
Moments.  Characteristic  functions.  Limit  theorems. 

STAT  411  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3)  Prerequistte: 
STAT  400.  Elementary  stochastic  processes.  Renewal  process, 
random  walks,  branching  process,  discrete  Markov  chains,  first 
passage  times.  Markov  chains  with  a  continuous  parameter,  birth 
and  death  processes.  Stationary  processes. 

STAT  420  Introduction  to  StatUtlcs  (3)  Prerequisrte:  STAT  410  or 
equivalent.  Point  estimation,  sufficiency,  completeness.  Cramer- 
Rao  inequality,  maximum  likelihood.  Confidence  intervals  for 
parameters  of  normal  distribution.  Hypotheses  testing,  most 
powerful  tests,  likelihood  ratio  tests.  Cht-squared  tests,  analysis  of 
,  regression,  correlation.  Nonparametric  methods. 


STAT  440  Sampling  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  STAT  401  or  STAT 
420.  Simple  random  sampling.  Sampling  for  proportions. 
Estimation  of  sample  size.  Sampling  with  varying  probabilities. 
Sampling:  stratified,  systematic,  cluster,  double,  sequential, 
incomplete. 

STAT  450  Regression  and  Analysis  of  Variance  (3)  Prerequisite: 
STAT  401  or  STAT  420.  One.  two.  three  and  four-way  layouts  in 
analysis  of  variance,  fixed  effects  models,  linear  regression  in 
several  variables,  Gauss-Markov  Theorem,  multiple  regression 
analysis,  expenmental  designs. 

STAT  464  Introduction  to  Blostatlstlcs  (3)  Prerequistte:  one 
semester  of  calculus.  56  semester  hours.  Junior  standing. 
Probabilistic  models.  Sampling.  Some  applications  of  probabili^  in 
genetics.  Experimental  designs.  Estimation  of  effects  of 
treatments.  Comparative  experiments.  Rsher-lrwin  test.  Wilcoxon 
tests  for  paired  comparisons.  Not  acceptable  for  credit  towards 
degrees  in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

STAT  498  Selected  Topics  In  Statistics  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  16  credits.  Topics  of 
special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  will  be 
offered  occasionally  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  MATH/STAT 
major  committee.  Students  register  for  reading  in  statistics  under 
this  number. 

TEXT  — Taxtltos 

TEXT  105  Introduction  to  Textiles  (3)  An  Introduction  to  textile 
consumer  products;  their  structure  and  properties,  with  emphasis 
on  the  structure  of  apparel  fabrics. 

TEXT  205  Textile  Materials  and  Perfonnance  {3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  TEXT 
105.  Recommended:  pnor  or  concurrent  registration  in  CHEM  103. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  TEXT  150  or 
TEXT  205.  Formerly  TEXT  150.  Analysis  of  the  structural 
components  of  consumer  textile  materials  wrth  emphasis  on 
yarns,  fibers,  dyes  and  finishes  as  they  relate  to  textile 
performance  m  consumer  use. 

TEXT  221  Apparel  I  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of 

laboratory  per  week.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  of  pattern  design  and  apparel  constmctlon.  The  relation 
of  commercial  patterns  and  construction  techniques  to  apparel 
design  problems. 

TEXT  222  Apparel  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  TEXT  221.  Apparel  design 
through  the  flat  pattem  method.  Development  of  portfolios  as  well 
as  full  scale  fashion  design  projects  from  onginal  patterns. 
Emphasis  on  successful  integration  of  pattern  design  with 
construction  processes  in  contemporary  fabncs. 

TEXT  235  Computer  Applications  In  Textiles  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  For  TEXT  majors 
only.  Background  and  introduction  to  the  use  of  personal 
computers  in  textiles.  Needs  of  higher  level  courses  utilizing 
computers  in  instruction  will  be  addressed. 


200    TEXT 


TEXT  298  SpAclal  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
departmenL  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Toptcs  of 
special  interest  to  lower  division  students  under  the  guidance  of 
department  faculty. 

TEXT  300  Profeulonal  Devslopment  (1)  A  series  of  lectures 
focused  on  career  options,  career  preparation  and  professional 
development  for  majors  in  textiles  and  c 


TEXT  305  Taxtll*  Matvrlals:  Evaluation  and  Characterization  (3) 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  TEXT  205.  An  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  textile 
materials  in  relation  to  environmental  factors  and  conditions  of 
service  influencing  performance,  comfort  and  aesthetics. 
LdDoratory  experience  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  a  variety 
of  textile  materials  and  methods  of  evaluation. 

TEXT  347  History  of  Costume  II  (3)  The  development  of  European 
and  American  dress  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present,  relatng 
the  history  of  costume  to  changing  technology,  social  attitudes  and 
trends  in  the  popular  and  fine  arts. 

TEXT  355  Textile  Fumlshlnes  (3)  Prerequisite:  TEXT  205.  The 
performance  of  textile  furnishings,  including  both  the  residential 
and  contract-commercial  markets.  The  selection,  material 
properties,  specifications,  use  and  care  of  textile  furnishings. 
Carpet  and  floor  coverings,  upholstered  furniture,  draperies  and 
window  coverings,  wall  coverings,  bedding  and  mattresses,  and 
domestic  textiles. 

TEXT  363  History  Of  Textiles  (3)  A  study  of  historic  and 

contemporary  fibers  and  fabrics.  The  analysis  of  designs  and 
techniques  of  decorating  fabncs  and  the  relationship  of  textiles  to 
the  aesthetic  and  developmental  cultures  of  society. 

TEXT  365  Fashion  Merchandising  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Analysis  of  fashion  trends  and  their  effect  on  retail 
merchandising.  Emphasis  on  the  buying  and  selling  process, 
including  the  calculations  necessary  to  pl^n  and  estimate 
seasonal  purchases,  martt-ups,  turnover.  open-t&*)uy.  markdowns 
and  stocKsales  ratios. 

TEXT  375  Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industry  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ECON  201;  and  ECON  203.  Trends  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  textiles  and  apparel;  economic  analysis  of  the 
texoie  and  apparel  industries;  factors  affecting  changes  in  output, 
price,  location  and  market  stnicture. 

TEXT  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Junior  standing  in 
departmental  honors  pnDgram.  Readings,  reports  and  discussion  of 
selected  topics. 

TEXT  368  Field  Work  and  Analysis  In  Textiles  (3-12)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  For  TEXT  majors  only.  Repeatable  to  12 
credits.  Supervised,  professional,  field  work  experience  in  retailing, 
mdust/y  or  govemment.  A  seminar  and  a  wntten  critique  of  the 
field  work  expenence  will  be  required  to  relate  formal  academic 
study  to  student  work  experiences.  Students  must  apply  a 
semester  in  advance. 

TEXT  400  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  fylATH  110  or 
MATH  115.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  CNEC  400 
or  BMGT  230.  Research  methodology  in  textiles  and  consumer 
economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  data  from 
the  areas  of  textiles  and  c 


TEXT  420  Apparel  Deelen:  Draplnf  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  APDS  101  or  ARTT  100;  and  TEXT  222. 
Recommended:  ARTT  110.  Students  explore  pattern  design 
through  draping  on  the  human  form.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
inten"elationship  between  matenal.  design  and  form. 

TEXT  425  Advanced  Apparel  Design  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  APDS  101  or  ARTT  100;  TEXT  305  and 
TEXT  222.  The  integration  of  apparel  design  skills  and  principles  m 
solving  problems  in  apparel  production,  merchandising,  and  in 
clothing  for  special  needs. 

TEXT  430  Portfolio  Presentation  (3)  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  (TEXT  420;  and  TEXT  425}  or  permission  of 
department.  Senior  standing.  For  TEXT  m^ors  only.  Problems  of 
apparel  design  and  professional  presentation  of  solutions. 

TEXT  435  Woven  Fabric  Structures  and  Design  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  Idaoratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  TEXT 
235.  Senior  standing.  For  TEXT  majors  only.  Use  of  computers  to 
study  the  construction  and  combination  of  simple  and  complex 
weaves,  the  slrutures  of  standard  classes  of  cloths  and  the 
application  of  color  to  woven  fabrics. 

TEXT  441  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3)  Prerequtsttes:  PSYC 
100:  and  SOCY  100.  An  exploration  of  socio-psychological 
approaches  to  the  study  of  clothing  in  relation  to  human  behavior. 
Social  and  psychological  theories  will  be  examined  as  possible 
framework  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  clothing. 


TEXT  452  Textile  Science:  Chemical  Structures  and  Properties  of 
Fibers  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  104  or  permission  of  department.  The 
chemical  structure,  properties  and  reactions  of  the  mqor  classes 
of  natural  and  man-made  fibers.  The  relationship  between 
molecular  structure  and  physical  properties  of  fibers  and  fabncs. 
Laboratory  includes  chemical  identification  of  fibers,  preparation  of 
selected  fibers  and  examination  of  chemical  reactions  and 
properties  of  fibers. 

TEXT  454  Textile  Science:  Finishes  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  wd 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  TEXT  452  or 
permission  of  department.  A  study  of  the  chemical  reactions  and 
mechanisms  involved  in  imparting  water  repellance.  crease 
resistance  and  crease  recovery  properties,  shrink-resistance. 
flame  resistance,  soil-release  properties  and  moth  and  mildew 
resistance  to  textile  n^atenals.  Properties  of  the  finished  matenal 
which  affect  its  end-use.  The  application  of  finishes,  identification 
of  finishes  and  a  study  of  the  properties  of  finished  fabrics. 

TEXT  456  Textile  Science:  Dyes  and  Dye  Application  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  TEXT  452  or  permission  of  departmenL  Examination 
of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  dyeing  and  pnnong  of  textile 
matenals.  Properties  of  the  finished  products  which  affect  their 
end- use. 

TEXT  470  Textile  and  Apparel  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
350  or  permission  of  department.  Analysis  of  the  production, 
pricing,  distribution,  and  promotion  of  fibers,  yams,  fabncs  and 
textile  products  by  end  use.  Identification  of  target  markets  and 
development  of  marketing  strategies.  Application  of  case  study 
method  to  pnablems  of  textile  and  apparel  firms. 

TEXT  488  Senior  Honors  Thesis  (1'4)  For  undergraduate  students 
in  the  departmental  honors  program  only.  An  independent  literary, 
laboratory  of  field  study,  conducted  throughout  the  student's 
senior  year.  Student  should  register  in  both  fall  and  spnng. 

TEXT  498  Special  Studies  (2-4)  Independent  study  by  an 
individual  student  or  by  a  group  of  students  in  advanced  wor>^  not 
otherwise  provided  in  the  department  Students  must  prepare  a 
descnption  of  the  study  they  wish  to  undertake.  The  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  directing  the  study  and  the  department 
chairman. 

THET  —  Theatre 

THET  110  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
people  of  the  theatre:  actors,  directors,  designers  and  backstage 
personnel.  The  core  and  characten sties  of  a  play  scnpc  theatrical 
forms  and  styles;  and  theatre  history. 

THET  lU  Making  Theatre:  Art  and  Scholarship  (3)  Prerequisite: 
THET  110  or  permission  of  department.  Systematic  introduction  to 
the  tools  and  techniques  used  by  theatre  practitioners. 

THET  120  Acting  I  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  THET  110  or  permission  of 
department.  Basic  principles  of  acting  techniques.  Exercises 
structured  to  develop  the  student's  concentration,  imagination, 
sense  and  emotional  memory.  Textual  analysis,  character  analysis 
and  scene  study;  and  the  application  of  these  techniques  to 
character  portrayal  through  performance  of  short  scenes. 

THET  170  Stagecraft  (3)  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of 
theatrical  productions,  with  emphasis  in  the  construction  of 
scenery.  Practice  work  on  University  Theatre  and  expenmental 
theatre  productions. 

THET  IBS  Makeup  (2)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  stage  makeup  covering  character 
analysis,  facial  anatomy,  applicaton  of  makeup  and  penod  styles 
in  theatrical  makeup. 

THET  195  Gender  and  Perfonnance  (3)  Recommended:  THET  110 
and  THET  111.  Intersections  between  recent  research  on  gender 
and  public  performance  through  history,  including  theatre,  film, 
and  television. 

THET  221  Speech  For  the  Stage  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  120  and 
by  audition  and  permission  of  department.  Development  of  the 
vocal  techniques  required  for  theatrical  production  including 
projection,  resonance,  and  character  voices.  The  study  and 
acquisition  of  the  diction  of  the  American  stage. 

THET  273  Scenographlc  Technl<|ues  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  170 
and  permission  of  department.  An  analysis  of  the  graphic 
approaches  used  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  execution  of  a 
setting  for  the  theatre.  Study  of  drafting  techniques,  presentational 
conventions,  and  scene  painting  techniques  unique  to  the  theatre. 

THET  290  American  Theatre  1760  to  1890  (3)  Formerty  THET 
310.  Tracing  the  evolution  of  the  American  theatre  from  the 
beginning,  through  1890.  aligning  this  theatre  with  the  major  shifts 
and  movements  of  American  society  itself,  and  arriving  at  the 
uniquely  American  theatre  and  culture. 


THET  291  American  Theatre  16»&^resent  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET 
290.  Formerly  THET  310.  Tracing  the  evolution  of  the  Amencan 
theatre  during  the  twentieth  century,  aligning  this  theatre  wrth  the 
major  shifts  and  movements  of  American  society  itself,  and 
amving  at  the  uniquely  Amencan  theatre  and  culture  of  today, 

THET  311  Play  Production  (3)  A  practical  study  of  the  vanous 
elements  and  procedures  necessary  for  production  of  plays  for 
public  perfonnance. 

THET  320  Acting  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  111;  and  THET  120; 
and  by  audition  and  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of 
THET  120.  Emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  acting: 
personalization,  objectives,  and  characterization. 

THET  330  Play  Directing  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  ill  and  THET 
120  and  THET  170  and  permission  of  department  A  lecture- 
laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  of  coordination, 
designing  and  guiding  the  production  of  a  script  through  to 
perfonnance.  Study  and  pracDce  in  stage  composition,  movement 
pacing,  script  and  character  analysis,  and  rehearsal  routines. 
Emphasis  on  methods  of  communicating  a  script  to  an  audience. 

THET  350  American  Musical  Comedy  (3)  The  evolution  of  musical 
comedy  through  opera  to  early  American  extravaganzas  and 
minstrels  to  the  musicals  of  the  1920s  and  ISSOs.  The 
development  and  highlights  of  the  form  since  1940.  The  function 
and  form  of  the  libretto,  music  and  lyncs.  and  the  roles  of  the 
creative  personnel  of  a  musical  production.  Workshops  in 
performance  skills. 

THET  372  Stage  Property  Desl^  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Materials  and  techniques  for  the  design  and 
execution  of  stage  properties  with  special  emphasis  on  period 
research,  special  matenals.  and  special  effects. 

THET  375  Scenic  Design  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  273  or 
permission  of  department.  A  study  of  design  theory  and  style. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  coordination  on  all  elements  of  scenic 
design  for  theatre. 

THET  390  Clothing  and  Culture  (3)  Formerly  TEXT  345.  The 
development  of  ancient  and  non-western  forms  of  dress,  including 
Greek,  Roman.  Eariy  European,  Middle  Eastern,  Far  Eastem,  and 
Afncan  costume.  Emphasis  on  clothing  as  an  expression  of  culture 
and  as  an  indicator  of  cultural  change. 

THET  420  Acting  III  (3)  Prerequisites;  THET  221  and  THET  320 
and  by  audition  and  permission  of  department  Emphasis  on  the 
philosophical  basis  and  techniques  necessary  for  acting  modem 
realistic  drama  and  acOng  penod  style  dramas.  In-depth  study  of 
Stantslavski  System  and  application  of  those  techniques  toward 
performance  in  scenes.  Examination  and  application  of  Vhe 
techniques  necessary  for  the  preparation  and  performance  of  an 
acting  score  for  performing  Shakespeare.  Improvisation.  Required 
attendance  at  live  theatre  productions. 

THET  421  Movement  for  Actors  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Studies  and  intensive  exercises  to  aid  the  acting 
student  m  understanding  physical  and  emotional  energy  flow,  body 
placement,  alignment  and  body  image.  The  physical  aspects  of 
character. 

THET  426  Acting  IV,  Advanced  Scene  Study  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  THET 
420.  and  by  audition,  and  permission  of  department  Course 
seeks  to  bnng  together  the  work  of  previous  perfonnance  courses; 
THET  120.  THET  221.  THET  320  and  THET  420  and  help  the 
student  discover  a  personal  process  in  approaching  character 
creation  in  vanousgenre  of  plays. 

THET  429  Actor's  Studio  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Participation  in  dramatic 
roles  executed  under  faculty  supervision  in  the  department's 
productions.  Eligible  students  must  make  commitments  and  plan 
performances  with  course  instructor  dunng  pre-regrstration. 

THET  430  Play  Directing  M  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  330  or 
permission  of  department.  Discussion  of  the  preparation 
procedures  and  rehearsal  practices  necessary  for  the  presentation 
of  a  variety  of  theatrical  styles  and  forms.  Emphasis  on 
understanding  the  relationship  between  the  director,  the  actor,  the 
script  and  the  audience.  A  series  of  student  directed  scenes 
supplemented  by  attendance  at  theatre  productions. 

THET  440  Directing  for  the  Screen  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  330. 
The  directors  role  in  using  the  camera  to  interpret  scenes  visually, 
in  directing  actors  and  in  being  fundamentally  responsble  for  all 
aspects  of  production. 

THET  451  Musical  Comedy  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisites:  audition 
and  pennission  of  department  Development  of  l^e  ability  to  move, 
act  and  express  through  the  media  of  lync  and  music. 

THET  460  Theatre  Man«gement  I  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  111  or 
permission  of  department.  The  practical  tools  of  theatre 
management  production  philosophies,  selecting  and  balancing  a 
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season.  tKkais  and  box  ofTlce  procodures,  budgeting,  graphic  arts 
productton.  advertising,  publicity  and  other  pron^otional  dovlcos. 

TNET  461  Th«atf«  Managenwfit  II  (3)  Proroqutsitos:  THET  110 
and  THET  111  or  permission  of  dopartmoni,  Case  studios, 
discussions,  lectures  and  protects  concoming  advanced  tnoatre 
nunogonwnt  decision  makir^  and  administration,  including  such 
areas  as  personnel  relations,  contract  negotiations,  theatrical 
unions,  fund  raising,  touring,  audience  development  and  public 
relations. 

THET  471  Scanic  DMlgn  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  375  and 
permission  of  department  Study  of  period  stylos  and  techniques 
in  scenic  design.  Emphasis  on  individual  projects  and  multi-use 
theatres. 

THET  473  Scan*  Painting  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  170  and 
pormission  of  department.  Scene  painting  techniques  and 
materials.  Three-dimensional  realistic  scenery  and  non-reallstic 
tridimensional  bachdnaps.  Individual  projects. 

THET  474  Stag*  Managamant  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department,  intcn&ivo  practical  study  of  the  techniques  and 
procedures  for  stage  monagemenL  Independent  projects  dealing 
with  the  production  of  shows. 

THET  475  Stage  Dacor  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  170  and 
permission  of  department.  A  study  of  environmental  decor, 
ornaments  and  properties  through  the  ages  and  their  practical 
reproduction  for  a  thcatncal  production. 

THET  476  Lighting  Design  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  273  or 
permission  of  department.  A  study  of  the  theories  of 
electrification,  instruments,  design,  color,  and  control  for  stage 
aid  television.  Brief  survey  of  sound  fortr>e  theatre.  Practical  work 
on  productions. 

THET  477  Ughtlng  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  476:  and 
permission  of  department.  Study  of  history  and  theory  of  lighting 
design.  Design  exercises  in  proscenium,  inthe-round.  thrust. 
outdoor  pageant,  circus,  concert,  spectacle,  dance  and  television 
lighting.  A  survey  of  lighting  companies  and  equipment  and 
architectural  lighting. 

THET  479  Th««ter  Workshop  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Supervised 
participation  in  the  areas  of  assistant  directing,  scenic  design  and 
properties,  costuming  or  make-up.  lighting,  technical  theatre,  stage 
management,  sound. 

THET  480  Stage  Costume  History  and  Design  I  (3)  Basic 
pnnciptes  of  theatre  costume  design  and  introduction  to  rendering 
skills.  Emphasis  on  development  of  design  conception,  unity, 
character  statement,  basic  clothing  design  and  period  style 
adaptation. 

THET  481  Stage  Cestume  History  and  Design  II  (3)  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  THET 
480:  and  permission  of  department.  An  advanced  study  of 
costume  design  and  interpretation  leading  to  understanding  and 
facility  in  design  of  stylized  productions.  Emphasis  on  design  for 
musical  comedy,  dance  theatre,  opera  and  various  non-traditional 
forms  of  theatre  production. 

THET  486  Stage  Costume  Construction  I  (3)  Study  and  practical 
enpenence  in  garment  construction  and  related  costume  crafts  as 
used  in  theatre  costume  design.  Flat  pattern  development, 
textiles,  theatncal  sewing  techniques  and  organization  of  the 
costume  construction  pnjcess. 

THET  487  Stage  Costume  Construction  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET 
486  or  permission  of  department.  Study  and  practical  expenence 
In  the  construction  of  stage  costumes,  props  and  accessories. 
PaQem  development  by  draping  millinery,  corsets,  masks,  jewelry, 
armor  and  period  footwear. 

THET  490  History  of  the  Theatre:  Classical  Antiquity  to  Mid- 
Seventeenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  110  and  THET  111 
or  permission  of  department.  Evolution  of  the  theatre  from 
phmrtfve  origins,  through  the  earty  Renaissance  with  emphasis  on 
playwrights  and  plays,  theatre  architecture  and  decor,  and 
significant  personalities.  Extensive  use  of  graphic  material,  play 
reading,  related  theatre-going. 

THET  491  HUtory  of  the  Theatre:  Late  Seventeenth  to  Mid- 
Nineteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  111  or  permission  of 
department.  Trends  in  drama  and  theatncal  production  from  the 
late  Renaissance  to  Ibsen. 

THET  492  History  of  Theatre:  Late  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  THET  111  or  permission  of  department. 
Trends  in  drama  and  theatrical  production  from  Ibsen  to  the 
present- 

THET  495  History  of  Theatrical  Theory  and  Criticism  (3)  The 

development  of  theatrical  theory  and  criticism  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  modem  theorists.  The  philosophical  basis  of  theatre  as  an  art 


form,  important  theorists  and  the  practical  application  of  thoir 
thoorios  In  either  play  scripts  or  theatrical  productions.  Required 
attondonco  at  selected  livo  theatre  productions. 

THET  496  Afric art-American  Wotnen  FUmmakers  (3)  Examines  the 
cinematic  artistry  of  African  American  women  fllmmakore  end  the 
ways  in  which  those  Alms  address  the  dual  and  inseparable  roles 
of  race  and  gender, 


THET  497  Non-Tradttlonal  Theatre  (3) 

THET  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  6  crodrts.  An  independent  study  course 
in  which  each  student  completes  an  assigned  major  theatre 
project  under  close  faculty  supervision.  Projects  may  culminate 
with  term  papers,  scenic  or  costume  designs,  or  a  stage 
production. 

UMEI  —  Marylaxl  English  Institute 

UMEI  001  English  as  a  Foreign  Unguage:  Beginning  (12)  25 

hours  of  discussion/recrtation  per  week  Intensive  course  for  the 
non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  of  English.  Focus  on  the  rapid  acquisition  of  the  basic 
features  of  English  grammar  and  pronunciation  and  on  speaking 
and  understanding  American  English;  reading  and  writing 
appropnale  to  the  level  will  be  included.  Special  fee  required  for 
this  course.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree 
at  the  University  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  002  English  as  a  Foreign  Language:  Intemtedlate  I  (12)  25 

hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Intensive  course  for  the 
non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  had  some  previous 
instruction  in  English.  Emphasis  on  improving  listening  and 
speaking  skills,  on  mastenng  intermediate  grammatical  structures, 
and  on  expanding  vocabulary.  Includes  practice  in  Reading  and 
writing  appropriate  to  the  level.  Special  fee  required  for  this 
course.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at 
the  University  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMB  003  English  as  a  Foreign  Language:  Intemtedlate  II  (12) 

25  hours  of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Intensive  course  for 
the  non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  mastered  the  essential 
structures  of  English  grammar.  Emphasis  on  improving 
communicative  skills  for  a  wide  range  of  linguistic  situations,  on 
rapid  expansion  of  vocabulary,  and  on  improving  reading 
comprehension  and  baste  writing  skills.  Special  fee  required  for 
this  course.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree 
at  the  University  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention  plan. 

unra  004  English  as  a  Foreign  Language:  Intenmedlate  III  (12) 

25  hours  of  discuss  ion /recitation  per  week.  Intensive  course  for 
the  non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  a  good  command  of  the 
basic  features  of  spoken  and  wntten  English.  Emphasis  on  refining 
speaking  and  listening  skills,  on  improving  reading  speed  and 
comprehension  of  academic  texts,  and  on  developing  writing  skills 
for  academic  courses.  Special  fee  required  for  this  course.  This 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University 
and  does  not  count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  005  Advanced  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (6)  12  hours 
of  discussion/recitation  per  week.  Semi-intensive  course  for  the 
nearly  proficient  non-natwe  speaker  of  English  needing  additional 
language  instruction  prior  to  undertaking  full-time  academic  study. 
Speaking  and  listening  skills;  improvement  of  reading  speed  and 
comprehension:  and  development  of  writing  skills  with  special 
emphasis  on  research  skills  and  use  of  the  University  library. 
Special  fee  required  for  this  course.  This  course  does  not  carry 
credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University  and  does  not  count  in 
the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  006  English  Pronlinclatlon  (1)  Two  hours  of 
discussion/recitation  per  week,  Individualized  class  for  the  non- 
native  speaker  of  English.  Diagnosis  of  individual  pronunciation 
pnjblems.  Practice  in  the  conect  pronunciation  of  English  sounds 
and  improvement  of  ability  to  speak  English  with  proper  stress  and 
intonation  patterns.  Special  fee  required  for  this  course.  This 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University 
and  does  not  count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  007  Advanced  Writing  for  Intematlonal  Students  (3)  Open 
to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Special  fee.  This 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University 
and  does  not  count  in  the  rentention  plan.  A  writing  skills  course 
for  the  non-native  speaker  of  English  with  a  good  command  of 
spoken  English. 

UMEI  008  Advanced  Oral  Communication  Skills  (1)  Four  hours  of 
discussion/recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department  For  advanced  non-native  speakers  of  English.  Practice 
in  speaking  skills  relevant  to  the  academic  situation.  Improvement 
of  speaking  skills  for  various  classroom  activities  such  as 
participating  in  discussions,  making  appointments  with  professors, 
asking  for  information  and  presenting  oral  reports.  Special  fee 
required  for  this  course.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards 
any  degree  at  the  University  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention 
plan. 


URSP  —  Urban  Studies  and  Planning 

URSP  100  Introduction  to  Urban  Studies  and  Planning  (3) 

Formerly  URBS  100,  Contemporary  urban  patterns,  trends  and 
problems.  Ma|or  urban  issues,  such  as:  population  change,  the 
economy,  land  use.  housing,  neighbortiood  development,  fiscal 
and  unompk)yment  chses,  and  social,  environmental,  and  polltica) 
controversies  of  metropohlen  areas.  International  urbanization 
pattems  and  policies. 

URSP  240  Introduction  to  Urban  Roeearch  (3)  Prerequisite:  URSP 
100.  Formerly  URBS  240.  Sources  of  data  for  study  of 
urtsanhzatlon  and  urban  problems.  Basic  methods  of  data  analysis 
and  description  of  urban  patterns,  and  trends  in  population, 
development  housing,  employment  and  government  in  urban 
areas.  Graphic  presentation  of  data.  Basic  n>ethods  of  prejecting 
and  forocfBting,  including  use  of  models. 

URSP  320  Plannkig  and  the  Contemporary  City  (3)  Prerequisite: 
URSP  240.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following: 
URSP  320.  URBS  220,  or  URBS  320.  Formerly  URBS  320.  A 
survey  of  n^or  social,  economic,  technological  and  environmental 
factors  influencing  the  curtent  form  of  the  Unrted  States  city  and 
the  well  being  of  its  inhabitants.  Emphasis  on  understanding  ways 
of  analyzing  urban  issues  and  evaluating  alternative  planning  and 
policy  options. 

URSP  372  Diversity  and  the  City  (3)  Exploration  of  the  different 
needs  of  diverse  economic,  racial/ethnic,  and  gender  groups  that 
live  and  work  in  cities,  the  historical  background  of  differences,  the 
impact  of  societal  structures  and  group  cultures,  and  how  public 
and  pnvate  policies  do  and  can  affect  different  groups. 

URSP  397  Honors  Independent  Reading  (3)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  honors  program  In  URSP  or  other  departments. 
Formerly  URBS  397.  Directed  reading  in  contemporary  urban 
studies. 

URSP  399  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  one  URSP 
course  and  permission  of  department  Junior  standing.  Repeatable 
to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly  URBS  399.  Directed 
research  and  study  of  selected  aspects  of  urban  affairs. 

URSP  401  Seminar  In  Urban  Problems  and  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  URSP  320.  Senior  standing.  For  URSP  majors  only. 
Formerly  URBS  401.  In-depth  reading  course  on  topics  selected  by 
instmctor.  Emphasis  on  depth  rather  than  breadth  of  knowledge. 
Introduction  to  t)ie  nature  of  the  research  process. 

URSP  402  Senior  Capstone:  Urban  Theory  and  Practice  (3) 

Prerequisite:  URSP  401.  Senior  standing.  For  URSP  majors  only. 
Formerly  URBS  402.  Research  course.  Students  apply  disciplinary 
background  to  an  urban  problem  or  policy  topic  selected  by  the 
instructor.  Emphasis  on  synthesis  of  the  educational  expenence 
and  application  of  knowledge  to  a  real  world  situation. 

URSP  410  The  Development  of  the  American  City  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  Formerly  URBS  410. 
History  of  urt3an  policy  and  city  planning  in  the  U.S.  Response  to 
changing  definitions  of  urban  problems  and  political  issues. 
Changes  in  technology,  interests,  and  theories  of  planners  and 
policy  makers. 

URSP  438  Urban  Honors  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  URSP  320 
and  3.5  GPA  by  end  of  junior  year.  Senior  standing.  For  URSP 
majors  only.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly 
URBS  438.  Senior  level  experience  for  select  numbers  of  urtjan 
studies  majors.  Reld  experience  in  urban  studies  organizational 
settings.  Class  meetings,  written  reports  and  instructor 
conferences. 

URSP  465  Comparative  Urban  Ufe  and  Change  (3)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  two  CORE  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  courses. 
Using  a  comparative  approach,  this  course  explores  the  diversity 
and  similarity  In  patterns  of  urbanization.  urt)an  life,  and  urtian 
change  throughout  the  world.  Variations  are  considered  at  the 
urtian  and  sub-urt>an  levels;  special  attention  is  given  to  urban 
areas  in  less-lndustnalized  countnes. 

URSP  470  Management  and  Administration  of  Metropolitan 
Areas  (3)  Formerly  URBS  470.  Management  and  administration  of 
local  governments  in  metropolitan  areas  with  emphasis  on  cities. 
counties  and  specif  districts  in  urban  areas.  Urtjan  govemmental 
organizations,  management  styles  and  service  delivery. 
Contemporwy  problems  confronting  urtian  local  governments. 

URSP  475  Decisionmaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  two 
CORE  Behavior  and  Social  Sciences  courses.  Junior  standing.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  FMCO  250  or  URSP  488Z. 
Decisionmaking  Impacts  the  quality  of  Individual  and  community 
life.  By  a  planned  improvement  of  ones  process  of 
decisionmaking  through  a  systematic  approach  to  problem  solving 
or  opportunity  seizing,  the  decisionmaker  is  like  to:  increase  the 
chances  for  a  favorable  decisionmaking  outcome,  and  develop 
knowledge  of  and  for  self  and  community. 

URSP  468  Selected  Topics  In  Urban  Studies  and  Planning  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  pennisslon  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits  if 
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URSP  498  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  honors 
program  in  URSP  and  other  departments.  Junior  standing. 
Repeatable  to  6  credits  if  content  differs.  Formerly  URBS  498. 
Individual  reading  and  research,  and  gnsup  discussion  dealing  with 
selected  major  contemporary  uitan  issues. 

URSP  499  Honors  ThMis  {^S)  Prerequisite;  admissions  to  honors 
program  in  URSP  or  other  departments.  Formerly  URBS  499. 
Individual  reading  and  research,  and  the  writing  of  an  original 
paper  on  an  urban  topic  of  the  student's  choice  under  the 
guidance  of  a  facul^  member. 

WMST  —  Women's  Studies 

WMST  200  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women  and 
Society  (3)  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  status,  roles,  and 
expenences  of  women  in  society.  Sources  from  a  variety  of  fields 
such  as  Irterature.  psychology,  history,  and  anthropology,  focusing 
on  the  writings  of  women. 

WMST  250  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women,  Art  and 
Culture  (3)  An  examination  of  women's  creative  powers  as 
expressed  m  selected  examples  of  music,  film,  art  drama,  poetry, 
fiction,  and  other  literature.  Explores  women's  creatwfty  in  relation 
to  families,  religion,  education,  ethnicity,  class,  sexuality,  and 
within  a  cultural  tradition  shaped  by  women. 


WMST  360  Feminist  Education  Practlcum  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Corequisite:  WMST  351.  Teaching 
practicum.  providing  experience  in  the  facilitation  of  small  sections 
of  lower  division  introductory  survey  courses. 

WMST  351  Feminist  Education  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Corequisite:  WMST  350.  General 
application  of  feminist  methodology  to  teaching  and 
communication  skills,  teaching  strategies,  motivation,  classroom 
dynamics  and  knowledge  of  students'  development  and  teaming 
styles. 

WMST  400  Theories  of  Feminism  (3)  Prerequisite:  WMST  200  or 
WMST  250.  A  study  of  the  multiplicity  of  feminist  theones  which 
have  been  developed  to  explain  women's  position  in  the  family, 
the  workplace,  and  society.  Major  feminist  writings  are  considered 
in  the  context  of  their  histoncal  moment  and  in  the  context  of  the 
intellectual  traditions  to  which  they  relate. 

WMST  488  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
department.  Repeatable  to  9  credits  rf  content  differs.  Seminar  for 
advanced  majors  in  women's  studies  or  other  students  with 
appropnate  preparation.  Interdisciplinary  topics  will  vary  each 
semester. 

WMST  490  Feminist  Re  conceptualizations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
WMST  200  or  WMST  250:  and  WMST  400.  Focuses  on  the  ways 
in  which  feminist  thinking  not  only  changes  the  content  of  the 
various  disciplines  by  including  woman  as  subject,  but  also  leads 
us  to  alter  the  questions  we  ask.  the  methods  we  use,  and  the 
ways  we  come  to  learn,  know  and  teach.  Explorations  will  be 
centered  around  a  specific  integrative  theme. 

WMST  498  Advanced  Special  Topics  In  Women's  Studies  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  a  course  on  women  (ideally  WMST  200}  or 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  9  credits  if  content 
differs. 

WMST  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Three  credits  in 
women's  studies  courses  and  permission  of  department. 
Research  and  writing  or  specific  readings  on  a  topic  selected  by 
the  student  and  supen/lsed  by  a  facul^  member  of  the  Women's 
Studies  Program. 

ZOOL  — Zoology 

TTie  following  courses  may  Involve  the  use  of  animals.  Students 
wtio  are  concemed  about  the  use  of  animals  In  teaching  have  the 
responsibility  to  contact  the  Instructor,  prior  to  course 
enrollment,  to  determine  whether  animals  are  to  be  used  In  the 
course,  whether  class  exercises  InvoMng  animals  an  optional  or 
required  and  what  altematrves.  If  any,  are  available. 

ZOOL  161  Life  In  the  Oceans  (3)  Prerequisite:  an  introductory 
course  in  biological  pnnciples.  Consideration  of  major  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  In  various  marine  environments  and 
humanity's  potential  uses  and  misuses  of  the  ocean.  Not 
accepted  for  credit  towards  the  zoology  major. 

ZOOL  201  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
i05  or  equivalent.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  skeletal, 
muscular,  neural,  endocrine,  and  sensory  systems.  Not  accepted 
as  credit  toward  the  zoology  maior. 

ZOOL  202  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (4)  Three  hours  of 


lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequlstte:  ZOOL 
201  or  penmission  of  department.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  immune,  digestive,  urinary  and 
reproductive  systems.  Not  accepted  as  credit  toward  the  zoology 
major. 

ZOOL  210  Animal  Diversity  (4)  Tliree  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BtOL  106.  Comparative 
study  of  the  diversity  of  animal  form  and  function.  Including 
analysis  of  structures  and  mechanisms  which  different  organisms 
utilize  to  cope  with  similar  requirements  of  life. 

ZOOL  211  Cell  Biology  and  Physiology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  105: 
and  CHEM  103.  Biochemical  and  physiological  mechanisms 
underlying  cellular  function.  Properties  of  cells  which  make  life 
possible  and  mechanisms  by  which  cells  provide  energy, 
reproduce,  and  regulate  and  integrate  with  each  other  and  their 
environment. 

ZOOL  299  Supplemental  Study  In  Zoology  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to  6  credits.  Research  or 
special  study  to  complement  a  course  taken  previously  which  la 
not  fully  equivalent  to  current  departmental  requirements.  Credit 
according  to  work  done. 

ZOOL  301  Biological  Issues  and  Scientific  Evidence  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BtOL  105.  The  process  of  scientific  inquiry  in  biology, 
using  as  models  two  areas  m  which  scientific  data  of  social 
importance  is  subject  to  widely  differing  interpretations;  (1) 
evolution  vs.  creationism;  (2)  measurement  of  human  intelligence. 
The  provisional  nature  of  scientific  truth.  Evolution  and  creation- 
science  viewpoints.  Intelligence  testing  is  viewed  from  a  histoncal 
perspective  of  its  origins  in  19th  century  craniometry  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  intelligence  tests. 

ZOOL  308  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisrte:  participation  In 
honors  program.  Repeatable  to  4  credits.  Guided  discussion  of 
topics  of  current  interest. 

ZOOL  309  Honors  Independent  Study  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
participation  in  the  honors  program.  Repeatable  to  12  credits. 
Study  of  classical  material  by  way  of  guided  independent  study  and 
l£t>oratory  experiments. 

ZOOL  312  The  Biology  of  Conservation  and  Extinction  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  106.  Ecology,  evolutionary  biology  and 
paleontology  will  be  applied  to  the  study  of  conservation,  species 
j  and  extinction. 


ZOOL  313  Women  and  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  science 
course.  Participation  in  and  contribution  of  women  to  the  sciences. 
Influence  of  self-images  and  societal  expectations  on  women's 
participation,  intersection  of  scholarship  with  science.  ZOOL  313 
IS  not  accepted  for  credit  for  any  major  m  the  Life  Sciences. 

ZOOL  318  Honors  Research  (1-2)  Prerequisite:  partcipaton  in  the 
honors  program.  Repeatable  to  8  credits.  A  laboratory  research 
problem;  required  each  semester  during  honors  participation  and 
culminating  in  a  honors  thesis. 

ZOOL  319  Special  Problema  In  Zoology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  a 
major  m  zoology  or  biological  sciences,  a  minimum  of  3.0  GPA  in 
the  biological  sciences.  Repeatable  to  8  credits  If  content  differs. 
Research  or  integrated  reading  in  zoology, 

ZOOL  322  Eukaryotlc  Genetics  Laboratory  (2)  Three  hours  of 
laboratory  and  one  hour  of  discussion/recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  BIOL  222  or  equivalent.  Also  offered  as  BIOL  322. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  the  following:  ZOOL  213.  BIOL 
322  or  ZOOL  322.  Expenments  using  lower  and  higher  eukaiyotes 
will  be  done  by  the  students.  Exercises  will  apply  the  genetic 
concepts  underlying  Mendelianand  chromosomal  theory  of 
heredity;  gene-environment  interactions  and  the  Induction  and 
detection  of  mutations.  Major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  data  as  well  as  clari^  and  completeness  of 
the  laboratory  records. 

ZOOL  323  Brain  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105.  Not 
acceptable  toward  ZOOL  or  BIOL  major.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ZOOL  323  or  PSYC  402.  Current 
knowledge  of  the  neurobiologlcal  basis  of  socially  relevant 
behaviors  such  as:  drug  abuse,  mental  illness,  and  amnesia. 

ZOOL  326  Biology  of  Reproduction  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  105  or 
permission  of  department.  The  biology  of  the  reproductive  system 
with  emphasis  on  mammals  and,  in  particular,  on  human 
reproduction.  Hormone  actions,  sperm  production,  ovulaton, 
sexual  differentiation,  sexual  behavior,  contraception,  pregnancy, 
lactation,  maternal  behavior  and  n^enopause. 

ZOOL  328  Selected  Topics  In  Zoology  (1-4)  Repeatable  to  6 
credits  if  content  differs.  Lectures,  seminars,  mini-courses  and 
other  special  instnjction  in  vanous  zoological  subjects. 

ZOOL  348  Human  Qenetlcs  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
college  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and/or  mathematk:s.  For 
non-biological  science  students  seeking  an  understanding  of 


genetcs,  especially  as  it  relates  to  humans  and  the  decisions  they 
may  h»e  to  make  as  indrviduals  and  members  of  society.  Study  of 
genes,  their  mutation  and  transmittal,  and  the  effect  of  recent 
discoveries  on  present  and  future  generations.  Not  accepted  for 
credit  towards  the  zoology  or  general  biological  sciences  and 
general  biologial  sciences  n^ors. 

ZOOL  368  Laboratory  Techniques  In  Behavioral  Endecrtnolegy  (2- 

4)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  ZOOL  326  or  permission  of  department.  Repeatable  to 
4  credits  if  content  differs.  Techniques  for  analyzing  physiological 
bases  of  behavior  under  lab  and  semi-natural  conditions  including 
handling  and  rearing  of  animals,  surgical  techniques  and  direct 
video,  and  computer-assisted  behavioral  obsen/atlons. 

ZOOL  375  Biological  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIOL  106 
and  ZOOL  210.  Fundamentals  of  biological  processes  in  the 
world's  oceans;  emphasizes  ecology  of  marine  organisms  and  how 
ocean  chemistry  and  ocean  circulation  influence  biological 
processes  such  as  production,  dispersal,  and  food  chain 
dynamics. 

ZOOL  381  Natural  History  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  and  at  least  one  Saturday  field  tnp.  Prerequisite: 
a  course  in  biological  sciences  or  permission  of  department 
Consideration  of  the  m^or  groups  of  organisms  associated  with 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  cuTent  issues  that  determine  hunwn's 
present  and  future  uses  for  the  Chesapeake  and  its  biota.  Not 
accepted  as  credit  for  the  zoology  major. 

ZOOL  384  Aquatic  Biology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours 
of  IdDoratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  106.  and  ZOOL  210. 
Formerly  ZOOL  480.  Basic  concepts  of  freshwater  and  marine 
biology.  Relationship  of  animals  to  their  environment 

ZOOL  396  Biology  of  Extinct  Animals  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  106 
or  pemiission  of  department.  Recommended:  ZOOL  210.  A  survey 
of  extinct  animals  that  have  few,  if  any.  direct  living  descendants. 
The  principles  governing  the  functional  design  of  animals  will  be 
used  to  infer  life  styles  for  extinct,  and  frequently  bizarre, 
organisms. 

ZOOL  411  Cell  Blelegy  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  233  and  ZOOL  211. 
Also  offered  as  BOTN  420.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of 
the  following:  BOTN  420  or  ZOOL  411.  Molecular  and  bkKhemical 
bases  of  cellular  organization  and  function  m  eukaryotes. 

ZOOL  413  Biophysics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  211;  and  {PHYS  122 
or  PHYS  142):  and  (MATH  140  or  MATH  220).  An  introduction  to 
the  Ideas  and  methods  used  in  biophysics  to  analyze  the 
functional  components  of  cells  and  tissues  as  physical-chemical 
systems. 

ZOOL  415  Cell  Differentiation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  211  or  BIOL 
222.  The  processes  by  which  cells  become  differentiated  from 
each  other  during  development,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
biochemical  and  uttrastructural  mechanisms  of  these  changes. 

ZOOL  418  Biology  of  Cancer  (3)  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211;  and 
{MICB  200  or  a  course  in  biochemistry}.  Causes  and 
consequences  of  neoplastic  transformations  at  the  biochemical 
and  cellular  levels. 

ZOOL  421  Neurophysiology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211;  and  CHEM 
233;  and  PHYS  122.  The  physiology  of  nerves,  muscles  and 
sensory  receptors  and  aspects  of  central  nervous  system 
physiology. 

ZOOL  422  Vertebrate  Physiology  (4)  Three  houis  of  lecture  and 
thrBe  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  PrerBquisite:  ZOOL  211  and 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry  or  permission  of  department.  A 
study  of  the  cardiovascular,  hemopoietic,  gastrointestinal,  renal 
and  respiratory  systems.  Chemical  and  endocrine  regulation  of 
physiological  functions  In  higher  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on 
mammals. 

ZOOL  425  Computer  Simulation  and  Modeling  of  Biological 

Systems  (4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  have  a  300-400  level  majors  course  in  BCHM. 
BOTN.  E^^"M.  MICB  or  ZOOL,  and  one  semester  of  calculus.  No 
prior  knowledge  of  computers  or  programming  required.  The  use  of 
computers  as  creative  research  tools  In  biology  to  study 
compartmental  analysis,  biological  oscillations,  chaos,  fractals, 
and  cellular  automata. 

ZOOL  426  Seneral  Endocrinology  (3)  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211; 
and  CHEM  233;  md  CHEM  243.  Functions  and  the  functioning  (/ 
the  endocrine  glands  of  animals  with  special  reference  to  the 
vertebrates. 

ZOOL  430  Developmental  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  211  or 
BIOL  222.  Structural,  functional  and  regulatory  events  and 
mechanisms  that  operate  during  development  to  produce  an 
integrated,  multicellular  organism  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
differentiated  cell  types. 
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ZOOL  440  Evolution  (3)  Prcroquisitos:  BIOL  106:  and  BIOL  222.  A 
considwation  of  current  thought  (n  rogard  to  tho  evolution  of  living 
organ  tsms. 

ZOOL  441  Malseular  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  222 
(genetics)  or  permission  of  dopartmenL  Patterns  of  DMA  sequence 
variation  within  and  between  species,  caused  by  nuclootide 
changes  and  the  nwvement  of  transposablo  elements.  Thoonos  of 
(Twlecular  evolution,  such  as  the  neutral  theory.  Molecular  clock' 
hypothesis:  its  importance  as  a  practical  empirical  tool  in 
molecular  genetics  and  systomatics  and  its  theoretical  foundation. 

ZOOL  446  Melacular  Qwiatlc*  (3)  Prerequisites:  a  course  in 
genetKS  (e.g.  BIOL  222)  and  CHEf^l  233.  The  molecular  basis  of 
gene  structure  and  function.  Regulation  of  differential  gone 
oupresston. 

ZOOL  482  Rocombtnant  DNA  (3)  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  211  or  BIOL 
222  or  MICB  380,  An  advanced  course  presenting  the  tools  and 
procedures  of  genetic  engineering.  Theory  and  practical 
applications  of  recombinant  ONA  techniques  to  understanding 
eukaryotic  gene  structure  and  expression. 

ZOOL  4SS  Oarwral  Immunology  (3)  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211: 
BIOL  222.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  only  one  of  tho  following:  ZOOL 
455  and  MICB  450,  Basic  principles  of  immunobiology, 
immunochemistry  and  immunogeneiics  with  emphasis  on  the 
cellular  and  molecular  basis  of  the  immune  response:  cells  of  the 
Immune  system  and  their  development,  interactions  and 
physiologic  environment;  the  antibody  response  and  interaction 
with  antigen;  cell  mediated  immunity:  genetic  regulation  of  the 
immune  response:  and  the  relationship  of  the  immune  system  to 
disease. 

ZOOL  460  Ethology  (3)  Prerequtsttes:  BIOL  106:  and  BIOL  222. 
Study  of  animal  behavior  with  emphasis  on  its  evolution  and 
function.  Topics  include:  communication,  foraging,  cooperation  and 
nwrte  selection. 


ZOOL  461  Ethology  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  per  wook.  Pro-  or  corequislto:  (ZOOL  460  or 
ZOOL  465)  or  permission  of  department.  Training  in  the 
description  of  behavior,  methods  of  quantification  and 
eKporimontation.  and  the  mathematical  treatment  of  behavioral 
data. 

ZOOL  468  Bahwtoral  Ecology  (3)  PrerequlsRes:  BIOL  106;  and 

(ZOOL  210  or  BIOL  222)  or  pomitsslon  of  department  How  natural 
and  social  environments  shape  individual  behavior.  The  influence 
of  evolution  on  patterns  of  individual  adaptation.  Use  of  the 
evolutionary  paradigm  to  mvesligoto  specific  problems  in  antmal 
and  human  behavior 

ZOOL  466  Exparlmantal  Bahavloral  Endocrinology  (2)  One  hour 
of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  por  week.  Prerequisite:  ZOOL 
366  or  permission  of  department  Repeatable  to  4  credits. 

ZOOL  470  Advwcad  Animal  Eoology  (2)  Prerequisites:  BIOL  106; 
and  MATH  220;  and  a  course  in  statistics.  Theory  of  populatron 
growth  and  rt^ulation.  life  tables  and  population  pro|ection  theory 
of  competition  and  predation,  diversity  analysis  and  island 
geography.  Emphasis  on  current  literature  and  research  in 
ecological  theory. 

ZOOL  471  Laboratory  and  Field  Ecology  (2)  Four  hours  of 
l*oratory  and  field  wor1<  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  ZOOL  470. 
Latxjratory  and  field  exercises  involving  problems  of  contemporary 
ecological  interest:  population  density  regulation,  community 
structure,  and  spatial  pattern  diversity  in  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  systems.  Topics  coordinated  with  those  presented  in  ZOOL 
470. 

ZOOL  472  Protozoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  including  field  tnps  per 
week.  Basic  conceptual  treatment  of  free-living  and  parasitic 
protozoan  functional  morpholo^.  life  history,  and  systematjcs.  The 
laboratory  will  stress  observations  of  protozoa.  Irving  and  stained, 
collected  from  diverse  habits. 


ZOOL  473  Marina  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  210.  Courses  in 
evolution  and  animal  behavior  are  strongly  recommended.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  the  evolutionary  ecology  of  marine 
invertebrates:  emphasis  on  testing  of  theories  and  on  current 
literature. 

ZOOL  477  Symblology  (3)  Preroquisile:  ZOOL  210.  An  introductior) 
to  basic  concepts  of  symbiosis,  with  emphasis  on  coevolution 
between  symbioUc  organisms.  Adaptations  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  mutualistic,  commensal  and  parasitic 
associations.  Emphasis  on  current  literature  and  a  research 
perspective. 

ZOOL  461  TT>*  Btology  of  Marina  «id  Eatuarlna  Invartabratw  (4) 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  ZOOL  210  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  functional  morphology  of  the 
invertebrates,  exclusive  of  insects.  Emphasis  on  the  study  of  IMng 

matenal. 

ZOOL  482  Marina  Vartabrata  Zoology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  SIX  hours  of  labortfory  per  week.  Preroquisfte:  two  hours  of 
zoology  including  ZOOL  210  and  BIOL  222.  A  consideration  of  the 
evolution,  taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology,  behavior  and  ecology 
of  manne  and  estuanne  protochordates  and  vertebrates. 

ZOOL  484  Exparlmantal  Aquatic  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIOL 
106  and  ZOOL  210.  Role  of  theory  and  expen mentation  in  aquatic 
ecology.  Experimental  approaches  and  testing  hypotheses. 

ZOOL  495  M«nm«nan  Histology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211;  and  ZOOL 
422;  or  permission  of  department.  A  study  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy,  ultrastructure  and  histophysrology  of  tissues  and  organs 
of  mammals. 
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Aaron,  Henry  J.  Professor,  Part-time,  Economics.  B.A., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1958;  M.A., 
Harvard  University,  I960:  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Abed,  Eyad  H.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Researcli.  B.S., 
IVIassachusetts  institute  of  Technology,  1979;  M.S., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1981;  Ph.D..  1982. 

Abels,  Eileen  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Ubrary  and 
Information  Services.  B.A.,  Clark  College,  1975;  M.L.S., 
University  of  IVIaryland,  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1985. 

Abraham,  Katharine  Professor,  Economics.  B.S.,  lov^a 
State  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1982. 

Adams,  Bruce  Lecturer,  Part-time,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1970;  J.D., 
Georgetown  University  Lav*  Center,  1974. 

Adams,  Jeffrey  D.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1981. 

Adams,  Lowell  W.  Instnictor.  Part-time,  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education.  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  & 
State  University  ,  1968;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1973;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Adams,  William  W.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1964. 

Ades,  Ibrahim  Z.  Associate  Professor,  Zoology:  Acting 
Chair,  Microbiology;  Director,  Molecular  and  Cell  Biology 
Program.  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Adomaltis,  Raymond  A.  Assistant  Research  Scientist, 
Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1984;  Ph.D..  1988. 


Afflerbach,  Peter  H.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.A.,  New  York  State  University  (Albany), 
1978;  M.S.,  1979;  Ed.D.,  1981. 

Agar,  Michael  H.  Professor,  Anthropology.  A.B.,  Stanford 
University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1971. 

Aggour,  M.  Sherif  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
Cairo  University,  1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Washington,  1972. 

Agrawala,  Ashok  K.  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.S., 
Agra  University,  1960;  B.E.,  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
1963;  M.E.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1970. 

Agullar-Mora,  Jorge  Professor  and  Graduate  Director, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  B.A.,  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico,  1966;  Ph.D.,  El  Colegio  de  Mexico,  1976. 

A'Heam,  Michael  F.  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.S.,  Boston 
College,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Ahrens,  Richard  A,  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1958;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Davis),  1963. 

Aleilo,  Elaine  L.  Instructor,  Part-time,  Special  Education. 
B.S.,  Gallaudet  College,  1966;  M.A.,  Westem  Maryland, 
1975. 

Alrozo,  James  Associate  Director,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  St.  John's  Seminary,  1971;  M.A.,  Boston 
College,  1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1984. 

Akin,  David  Associate  Professor,  Aerospace  Engineering: 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1974; 
S.M.,  1975;  Sc.D.,  1981. 

Alavl,  Maryam  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A..  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  1972;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1974;  Ph.D., 
1978. 


Albrecht,  Pedro  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  Dipl.  Ing., 
Federal  Institute  of  Technology  (Switzerland),  1962; 
Ph.D..  Lehigh  University,  1972. 

Alexander,  James  C.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Alexander,  Millard  H.  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A.,  harvard.  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Paris,  1967. 

Alexander,  Pamela  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University,  1974;  M.A.,  Emory 
University,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

AHord,  C,  Fred  Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  BA.. 
Austin  College,  1969;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

All,  Abdul  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  Bachelor  of  Technology,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  1978;  M.B.A.,  Indian  Institute  of 
Management,  1980;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1988. 

Allan,  J.  David  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.Sc, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  1966;  M.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Allen,  LaRue  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  A.B., 
Radcllffe  College,  1972;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1977; 
Ph.D..  1980. 

Allen,  Redfleld  W.  Professor,  Emeritus,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1943;  M.S.. 
1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1959. 

Alley,  Carroll  0.,  Jr.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Richmond,  1948;  M.A..  Princeton  University,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Almenas,  Kazys  K.  Professor,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1957;  Ph.D., 
University  and  Polytechnic  of  Warsaw,  1968. 
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Almon,  Cloppar,  Jr.  Professor,  Economics.  8. A.. 
Vanderbllt  University.  1956;  Ph.D..  Harvard  University. 
1962. 

Aloknono*.  John  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science; 
Associate  Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.S..  University  of  Athens  (Greece).  1981;  M.S.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1984;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Alt,  Frank  B.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.S.E.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1967;  M.S  ,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  1977. 

Altoi,  Mary  K.  Instructor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1957;  M.Ed.,  1976;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Amarehak,  Kattilaan  G.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.S.,  Indiana  State  College 
(Pennsylvania),  1951;  M.Ed..  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1966. 

Ammon,  Herman  L.  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  Brown  University,  1958;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Washington,  1963. 

Ainadao,  Stafanla  Lecturer,  French  and  Italian.  Laurea  in 
Literature.  Genoa  University  (Italy).  1964. 

Anand,  Davlndar  K.  Professor  and  Chair.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S..  George  Washington  University.  1959; 
M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Amda,  Amda  M,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.E.S., 
John  Hopkins  University,  1970;  M.S.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1971;  Ph.D..  State  University  of 
New  York  (Buffalo).  1976. 

Jknastos,  6aorga  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Akron,  1942;  M.A.,  Harvard  University. 
1947;  Ph.D..  1949. 

Anderson,  Amal  Assistant  Dean,  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences.  B.S.,  Jackson  State  University.  1962; 
M.S.,  University  of  Houston,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1976. 


Angle,  Jay  S.  Professor,  Agronomy,  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1975;  M.S.,  1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1981. 

Ankam,  Sraaramamurthy  Associate  Professor,  Materials 
and  Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Mysore, 
1972;  M.E..  Indian  Institute  of  Science.  1974;  Ph.D.. 
Polytechnic  InsUtute  of  New  York,  1980. 

Anlaga,  Stavan  Assistant  Professor,  Physics.  8.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1982;  M.S.,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  1984;  Ph.D.,  1988. 

Annand,  VIkl  S.  Lecturer,  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1969; 
M.Ed..  George  Washington  University.  1973;  Ed.D.. 
Temple  University,  1990. 

Antman,  Stuart  S.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1961;  M.S..  University 
of  Minnesota.  1963;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Antonsen,  Thomas  M.  Professor.  Physics;  Professor. 
Electrical  Engineering;  Professor.  Institute  for  Plasma 
Research.  B.S..  Cornell  University.  1973;  M.S..  1976; 
Ph.D..  1977. 

Ards,  Sheila  D.  Lecturer,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  M.S.. 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1983. 

Armstrong,  Earlsne  Associate  Professor,  Entomology. 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University.  1969;  M.S.. 
1970;  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1975. 

Armstrong,  Richard  N.  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  Western  Illinois  University,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  Manjuette  University,  1974. 

Armstrong,  Ronald  W.  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.E.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1955; 
M.Sc,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Arrlghl,  Margarita  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Kinesiology. 
8.S..  Westhampton  College,  1958;  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1962;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro),  1974. 


Austing,  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science.  B.S.,  Xavler  University,  1953;  M.S.,  Saint  Louis 
University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1963. 

Ausubal,  Lawranca  Professor,  Ecomonlcs.  A.B., 
Mathematics,  Princeton  University,  1980;  M.S., 
Mathematics,  Stanford  University,  1982;  M.L.S.,  Legal 
Studies,  Stanford  Law  School,  1984;  Ph.D.,  Economics, 
Stanford  University,  1984. 

Avarsa,  Ellzabath  S.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  of 
Library  and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  Eirrary  University, 
1966;  M.Ln.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Drexel  University,  1984. 

Axlay,  John  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy.  B.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1945. 

Aycock,  Marvin  K„  Jr.  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1959;  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University,  1966. 

Aylward,  Thomas  J.  Professor  Emeritus,  Radio, 
Television  and  Rim.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947; 
M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Ayyub,  Bllal  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S..  Kuwait 
University,  1980;  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
1981;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Azarm,  Shapour  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Tehran  (Iran),  1977; 
M.S.,  George  Washington  University,  1979;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan.  1984. 

Aziz,  A.  Kadir  Adjunct  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology  and  Mathematics.  B.S.,  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  1952;  M.S.,  George  Washington 
University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1958. 

Babuska,  Ivo  Research  Professor.  Mathematics  and 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  Dipl.  Ing„ 
Technical  University  of  Prague,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences,  1955;  D.Sc, 
1960. 


Andarson,  Clarita  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre.  B.S., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1985. 

Andarson,  Elaine  A.  Associate  Professor,  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1973;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  Ph.D., 
1978. 

Andarson,  Oary  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  A.B., 
Han/ard  University,  1974;  M.A.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Andarson,  John  D.  Jr.  Professor,  Aerospace  Engineering. 
Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher.  B.S..  University  of  Rorida, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1966. 

Andarson,  J,  Robert  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Anderson,  Mary  Assistant  Professor,  Special  Education. 
B.S.,  Kent  State  University,  1972;  M.A.,  John  Carroll 
University,  1975;  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University,  1988. 

Andarson,  Nancy  S.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Colorado,  1952;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

J^darson,  Vernon  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 
Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration.  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1930;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1942. 

Andrews,  J.  Edward  Visiting  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.S.,  Frostburg  State 
College,  1957;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland,  1961; 
Ed.D..  1968. 


Arsanault,  Richard  J.  Professor.  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S..  Michigan  Technological  University, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1962. 

Asplnwall,  Lisa  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
Stanford  University,  1987;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1988;  Ph.D..  1991. 

Assad,  Arjang  J.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1971;  M.S.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Atchison,  William  F,  Professor  Emeritus,  Computer 
Science.  A.B.,  Georgetown  College  (Kentucky),  1938; 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana),  1943. 

Auchard,  John  F.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  New  York 
University,  1970;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1980. 

Auerbach,  Jonathan  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz),  1976;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopl<ins  University.  1978;  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Auslandsr,  Joseph  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1952;  M.S., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Austin,  Mark  A,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.E., 
University  of  Cantertxjry  (New  Zealand),  1980;  M.S.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1982;  Ph.D.,  1985. 


Badan,  Andrew  Assistant  Professor,  Physics.  B.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1975;  B.A.,  San 
Francisco  State  University,  1981;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1986. 

Badgett,  M,V.  Laa  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1982;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Callfomia  (Berkeley),  1990. 

Baader,  Jamas  D,  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Rice  University,  1983;  M.S.,  Stanford 
University,  1984;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Baar,  Fardlnand  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.A.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1950;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Bagwell,  Drury  6.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.S.,  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  1964;  M.S.,  1968;  J.D.,  1970. 

Ballay,  Elalna  L.  Instructor,  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  B.S.,  Clemson  University,  1982;  M.S.,  Iowa 
State  University,  1984. 

Bally,  Martin  N.  Professor,  Economics;  Pnjfessor,  Part- 
time,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.A.,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  University,  1967;  M.A.,  1967;  M.A.,  Simon 
Eraser  University,  Canada,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1972. 

Balfour,  Patricia  B.  Lecturer,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  M.S., 
Gallaudet  University,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1990. 
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Ball.  Mteha»l  0.  ^•r'esso'.  College  of  Business  ar,a 
Mar.agerr.er,;;  Professor.  Institute  for  Systems 
Research  B.E.S..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1972: 
M.S.E..  1S72;  Pti.D..  Corned  Unhersi^.  1977. 

■iMWDj.  Canal  A.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  BM.. 
UnK«rsity  of  Maiytand.  1S71:  M.M..  Catholic  UrWverslty. 
1972 

B»>d»l.  Vanon  A.    Professor  Emeritus.  Agrommy.  B.S.. 

Or  wrs/t>  C  Va',-a'3  1=59:  M.S..  1962:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Bawr)**.  ManoJ  K.  ='::fessor.  Physics.  B.S..  Patna 
University.  1949:  M.S..  Calcutta  University.  1952:  P^D.. 
1956. 

Baw.  Scott  M.  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S..  Michigan  State  Universi^.  19S0:  M.S..  1983: 
Ph.D..  1986. 

Baras.  iolin  S.    Professor.  Electiical  En^neering;  Ma" 
Marietta  Chair  in  Systems  EDgineerirtg.  Institute  ':• 
^tems  Researdi.  B.S..  National  Tedmical  University  rr* 
Athens.  1970:  SM..  Harvand  University.  1971;  Ph.D.. 

1973. 

Barfee,  David  F.     Executive  Director.  Engineering 

Research  Center;  Professor.  Eiectiical  Er^neering.  B.S.. 
WestViignia  Universi^.  1962;  M.S..  1964:  P^..D..  Jo^rs 
Hopkins  Universfty.  1969. 

Barbosa.  Pedro  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S..  City 
Cc    ege  c'  Se*  vork.  1966:  M.S..  University  of 

Vassacr^ser^,  1569;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Bardaals,  Ans*lo  Professor  and  Associate  Chair, 
Pnysics.  A.B..  Cornell  Unkersi^,  1957;  M.S..  University 

of  lirmois  (Uroar.si.  1959:  Ph.D..  1962. 

Barka,  Donald  B.  Professor,  Mechanical  Eng'neering. 
B.S.M.E..  University  of  Washif^gton.  1969:  M.S..  1971: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Calfemia  (bos  Angeles).  1976. 

Barkin,  Steven  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Journaiism.  A.B..  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 
1967;  M.J..  ColumtM'a  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  1968:  Ph.D..  CXiio  State  University.  1978. 

Bartow,  Plan*  L.  Lecturer.  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services.  B.S..  Auburn  University.  1963; 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland.  1976;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Barlow,  Jowol  B.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.Sc..  Auburn  University.  1963;  M.S..  1964; 
Ph.D..  Unrversrty  of  Tonxito.  1970. 


,  Aa*oif  J.  Associate  Professor,  Zoota^.  BA.. 
wnson  College.  1955:  MA.,  Irxfana  University.  19£~ 
Ph.D..  1962. 


al  H.  Associate  Professor,  Botany.  B  S 
Pudue  University.  1959;  Ph.D.,  Oi*e  Universfty,  1966 


I  J.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  BXus.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1960;  M.Mus.,  University  of 
Marytwid.  1973. 

BarrabM.  MIchettM  Lecturer,  Rench  and  Italian.  Licence 

er  Drc.it  Boroeaun  (Frartce).  1952;  Lfcence  es  Lettres. 
Ai«  en  Provence  (ffancst.  1955. 

Barry.  Jackson  6.  Associate  Professor.  Engish.  B.A.. 
Yale  Ur.Iversit>.  1950;  MA..  Coturrbia  University.  1961: 
P^.0..  Case^esterr  Reserve  University,  1963. 

BartoL  Kadiryn  M.  Professor  and  Distineashed  SQholv- 

'eac'e-  Coiege  of  Business  and  Management  B>.. 
Marygnwe  College.  1963  MA.  University  of  Michigan. 
1966;  Ph.D..  Mchigan  State  University.  1972. 

Bad,  VMM  R.  Professor,  Computer  Science;  Professo- 
Institule  for  Mvsnced  Corr^xrter  Studes.  B.S..  Fontia-^ 
University.  1961;  M.S..  Syracuse  Unhrersity,  1963 
Ph.D..  University  of  Texas,  1970. 


Basm.  Howoil  S.  Prolessar,  Urtnn  Sludtes  and  Planr,>^ 
BA..  or.uers.t>  of  Califbmia  (Berkeley).  1967;  M.A.. 
University  of  Pennsytvania.  1968:  M.CJ*..  Unl«rs«y  o« 
California  (Berteley).  1971;  Ph.D..  1974. 

Baxta,  Skamn  E.  Instn^tor.  Part4me.  SocioloQf.  BA.. 
Uimersity  of  North  Carolina.  1969:  MA.,  University  o* 
Maryland.  1973. 

Boan.  fioorgo  A.  Professor.  Botany.  B.S..  Cornell 
Unrversity.  1958:  M.S..  unjversft)  of  Minnesota.  1960: 
Ph.D..  1963. 


BoonWajr.  KathakM  PaOro 
Behaviora'  a-c  Sc:  a    S 
UrJversitv.  19"2    V  i     _- 
P'.D.   1=«3 

Baa3l8>.  Mauris  H.  --r'es: 


Coiege  of 
egon  Sute 
:;*.a    1977; 


Be.3tt>.  Charl'ss  J 


Tisor.  Cunk:ukirr.  a-: 

.    ^=.'.  University,  1959 

-sity,  1963:  Ph.D..  Ohio  State 


B*chhchsf»r.  WIIUaRi  B.  Assodate  Professor,  School  of 

-■:'  :e:-..-e  -  5  r^arvara  College.  1963;  M.  Arch.. 
narvara  Grsauate  Sc*)OOl  of  Oes>0i.  1967. 

Bock,  Evalyn  Torten  Professor.  Women's  Stusies 
Program  B.A..  Brooklyn  College,  1954;  M.A..  Yaie 
University.  1955;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin 

(MaOisor.i.  1969. 

Bock.  Kannotii  H.  Associate  Professor.  Health 
Eaucaton.  B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1972; 
M.A.  S)roCuse  University.  1975;  Ph.D..  1977. 

Backlay.  Botty  Assistant  Dean.  Coordinator  for 
Undergraduate  Advising.  Undetgraduate  Studies.  B.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1964;  M.A..  1977;  M.F.A.. 
George  Washington  Univeisity.  1580:  Ph.D..  Unrversity  of 
Maryland.  1983 

Bocknan,  Paila  J.  Associate  Prcfessor.  Special 
Education.  BJV..  Hastings  College.  1974;  MA..  University 
of  Nebraska.  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1980 

Bockmann,  Robert  B.  ^'ofessor.  Emeritus.  Chemical 
Englneenng.  o.S..  unreersity  of  lUncis  (Urttana'i.  194C: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Wsconsin.  1944. 


BodtngnoM.  James 


Bwjos-Ruak.  Brtgttts  M 


SdcKsn     Pstsr  U 


Balcken.  Suzann 


--ofessor.  College  of 
~  versity  of  Maryland. 


5  3or.  History. 
:2  es  Letbes, 


sc    Germanic  and  Slavic 
.nivefsity  of  Munich 
- -versity.  1971. 

;     Columbia 
1=69;  PhD.. 


Bote*.  Ellzab*(h  J.  ^ss  sta-.  =— 'esso'.  "r^sics.  BA.. 
Caneton  Coiiege.  1971:  Pn.D..  Massachusetts  instituts 
of  TectmoKigy.  1968. 

Boll.  Mattkow  J.  Assistant  Professor.  School  of 
Architecture.  BAn:h..  University  of  Notre  Dane.  1983; 

MArch..  Come"  ■Jr\-ers.'ty.  1987. 

B»U.  Roger  *  -:f;;:  ^^titviomy.  B.Sc,  Univefslty Of 
Ve::,--;    li:"  Australian  Natianal  University. 

1961;  Pr.D4'-cro-;s  ca..sa).  Uppsala  University,  1982. 


B«<t»na.  Jon  M.  Profisssar,  Chemisby  and  Biochemistiy. 
A  5  .  A  eg-e-)  College.  1960:  Ph.D..  University  of 

PennsyVar.ia.  1566. 

Bob.  Honaan  J.  Professor.  History.  A.B..  Princeton 
UrArersity.  1969;  MA..  Unrversity  of  Washington.  1963: 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Bandar.  Fknor*  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agrioitifal  and 
Rescu'ce  -ceramics.  B.S..  University  of  California 
(Davisi.  1961:  M.S..  North  Carolina  State  University. 
1965:  Ph.D..  1966. 


,  Jokn  J.  Professor.  Mathenrtatics.  BA..  Bostm 
College.  1960:  MA.  Harvard  University.  1962;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Toronto.  1964. 

Banesck,  WIIHaa  Professor  Emeritus.  Institute  for 
Ptiysical  Sdence  and  Teciviakigy.  BA..  Leh^  University. 
1942;  MA..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1950;  Ph.D.. 
1952. 

Bentto-Vesseis  Carmen  Assistant  Professor.  Spanish 
5-c  =c'-:-r?r  .- versity  of  Salamanca.  Spain. 

19       v.;     li"    =:     jnrversity  of  Cairfomia.  Santa 

Banara.  1988. 

Banatt,  Ra^i  0-  Jr.  Professor.  School  of  Aichitecb*e. 
BA.  Arch..  Princeton  University.  1961:  M.FA.  Arch., 
1966. 

Borwtatt.  Robert  L  Assodate  Professor,  Economics. 

5  A     ^r^e-s  >  0*  Texas.  1951;  MA..  1955;  Ph.D.. 

15c3 

Bannatt.  Stanley  W.  Assoc  ate  Professor.  Human 
Oevelapment.  BA..  Iowa  State  University.  1959;  MA.. 
State  University  of  Iowa.  1961;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Michtg^.  1970. 

BoiBon.  SpoTKa  A.  Assodate  Professor.  MicnibiokiQr. 

BA.,  University  of  Vermont.  1973;  Ph.D..  University  of 

Chicago.  1578. 

Bantlay.  William  E.  iss  s;3-;  ^-c'ess:-    C'e-  :a 


BonCz,  Frank  L,  Jr.  Vice  Pnesdent  Emeritus.  Agrictiturai 
Affairs;  Associate  Professor.  A^orKxiy.  B.S..  University 
of  Maryland.  1942;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

BardahL  Rokat  0.  Professor.  Education  Polcy.  Planning. 
arc  Aaministration:  Director.  Institute  for  Research  in 
Higher  and  Adutt  Education;  Affiliate  Professor. 
Govemmertt  and  Politics.  BA..  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1949;  MA..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1954;  M.Sc..  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  1957;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Calffemia  (Berkeley).  1958. 

Baranatain,  Carloa  A.  Professor.  Mathematics; 
Professor.  k\stitute  for  Systerr^s  Researrii.  Licendada  En 
Matenuticas.  Urwversity  of  Buenos  Aires.  1966:  M.S.. 
New  York  University.  1969;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Barg,  Kar*>ath  R.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics. 
B  S    --  .■e-^.r,  c-  Minnesota.  1960;  Ph.D..  1967. 


Barg.  Linda  R. 


BargM,  Brace  S 

B-S     _-^s-st.  : 
P'.;    1362 


■e-    Botany.  B.S..  University  of 
19-6:  Ph  D..  1983. 


-anical  Engineering. 
1954;  M.S..  1959; 


Dagnjiii.  Barbara  R.  Professor  Emerftus.  Economics. 
BA..  Ctvnell  University.  1948:  MA..  Harvard  University. 
1955;  Ph.D..  1959. 
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B*illn,  AdaU  Professor.  English;  Professor.  Jewish 
Studies  Program:  Acting  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Acadennlc  Affairs.  B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1964: 
Ph.D..  1976 

■•illn,  lia  Professor.  History.  B.S..  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1963:  M.A..  1966;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Bennan,  Louise  M.  Professor  Emerlta.  Education  Policy. 
Planning,  and  Administration.  A.B.,  Wheaton  College. 
1950:  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1953:  Ed.D..  1960. 

Bermsn,  Marilyn  R.  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Engineering.  8. A..  Brooklyn  College.  1956:  M.A.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1973:  Ph.D..  1979. 

Barnard,  Patar  S.  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.E.  (M.E.).  City  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  1972.  M.S..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Barnatain,  Malvin  Professor,  Music;  Administrative 
Dean.  Summer  Programs.  A.B.,  Rhodes  College,  1947; 
B.  Mus..  1948:  M.f/us..  University  of  Michigan,  1949; 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina.  1954;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Baat,  Otto  F.  Professor,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures.  Ph.D..  University  of  Munich  (Germany). 
1963. 

Basta,  C.  Edward  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Purdue  University,  1961; 
M.S..  1969:  Ph.D..  1971. 

Batancourt,  Roger  R.  Professor,  Economics.  B.A.. 
Georgetown  University.  1965;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1969, 

Bhagat,  Satkidar  M.  Professor.  Physics.  B.A..  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  University.  1950;  M.Sc.  University  of  Delhi. 
1953;  Ph.D..  1956. 

BIcklay,  William  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Entomology. 
B.A..  University  of  Tennessee.  1934;  M.S..  1936;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1940. 

Blabal,  Gabrlal  J.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A.,  McGill  University. 
1966;  M.BA..  1969;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1978. 

BIglo,  David  I.  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Case-Western  Reserve  University. 
1971;  M.S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
1976:  Engr.,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Bulk,  Dofothy  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  B.A..  Brooklyn  College.  1951: 
M.A,.  University  of  Cincinnati.  1969;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland.  1977. 

Bllllngalay,  Andrew  Professor  and  Chair,  Family  and 
Community  Development;  Affiliate  Professor,  Sociology. 
A.B..  Grinnell  College.  1951;  M.S..  Boston  University. 
1956;  M.A..  University  of  Michigan.  1960;  Ph.D.. 
Brandels  University,  1964. 

BIrk,  Janka  M.  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  BA..  Sacred  Heart  College.  1963;  MA.,  Loyola 
University,  1966;  Ph.D..  University  of  Missouri.  1970. 

BIrknar,  Francis  B.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  1961;  M.S.E..  University 
of  Florida.  1962:  Ph.D..  1965. 

BImbaum,  Robert  Professor,  Education  Policy,  Planning, 
and  Administration.  B.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1958 
M.A..  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964 
Ed.D..  1967. 

Black,  Cordall  W.  Assistant  Vice  President.  Academic 
Affairs:  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian.  B.A..  St. 
Augustine's  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Wayne  State  University. 
1967;  Ph.D..  Universi^of  Michigan,  1977. 


Blaka,  Ahna  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science,  B.S..  Tuskegee  University.  1960;  M.S., 
Michigan  State  University.  1962:  M.PH..  University  of 
Michigan.  1967:  PhD,.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1985. 

Btankanadlp,  aiknai  L  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering. 
B,S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1967; 
M.S..  1969;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Blitz,  Lao  Professor.  Astronomy.  B.S.,  Cornell  University, 
1967;  M.S..  Columbia  University.  1975;  M.Phll.,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Btock,  lia  Associate  Professor.  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1963;  Ph.D.. 
1971. 

Blumlsr,  Jay  8.  Professor.  College  of  Journalism.  B.A.. 
Antloch  College,  1947;  D.  Phil.  University  of  Oxford. 
1962. 

Bobatg,  JIM  Assistant  Professor.  Geography.  B.S.. 
Stanford  University.  1983;  M.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1988;  Ph.D.,  1993. 

Bockstaal,  Nancy  E.  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  A.B..  Connecticut  College,  1971; 
M.A..  Brown  University.  1973;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  1976. 

Bodbi,  Lawrence  D.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B,S,,  Northeastern  University,  1962;  M.S.. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1966:  Ph.D..  1967. 

Bohlka,  John  K.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Geology. 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1973;  M.S.. 
University  of  Miami.  1978;  Ph.D..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1986. 

Boldt,  Ellhv  A.  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1953:  Ph.D.. 
1958. 

Bolles,  A.  Lynn  Associate  Professor.  Women's  Studies. 
A.B..  Syracuse  University.  1971;  M.A,.  Rutgers 
University.  1978;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Bond,  Vamon  Associate  Professor.  Kinesiology.  B.S..  St. 
Augustine's  College.  1974;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Central 
University.  1976;  Ed.D..  University  of  Tennessee,  1979. 

Bondurant,  Doloras  Lecturer.  French  and  Italian.  B.A., 
Morgan  State  College.  1954;  M.A..  Howard  University. 
1966. 

Bonta,  Juan  P.  Professor.  School  of  Architecture.  B.H.. 
Collegio  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires.  1951;  M.Arch.. 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  1959. 

Booth,  Nancy  M,  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Agricultural  and  Extension  Education.  B.S..  Seton  Hall 
University.  1971;  M.A..  Michigan  State  University.  1973; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1979. 

Borgia,  Gerald  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  A.B., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1970;  M.S.,  University 
of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor).  1973;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Bottkio,  Paul  J.  Associate  Professor,  Botany.  B.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1964;  M.S.,  1965;  Pti.D..  Washington 
State  University,  1969. 

Bottrall,  Dale  6.  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S..  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1963;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Bouwkamp,  John  C.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Michigan  State  University. 
1964;  M.S..  1966:  Ph.D..  1969. 

BovtII,  Call  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1969;  M.S., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1970;  M.Arch., 


University  of  Hawaii,  1976. 

Bowla,  Luclla  B.  Professor  Emerlta.  Human 
Development.  B.S  ,  University  of  Maryland,  1942:  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1946;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1957. 

Bowkar,  Albert  H.  Dean.  Emeritus,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.S,,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1941;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1949. 

Boyd,  AHiad  C,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Canlslus  College,  1951;  M.S.. 
Purdue  University,  1953:  Ph.D..  1957. 

Boyd,  Datak  A.  Professor.  Physics;  Professor,  Institute 
for  Plasma  Research.  B.S,.  University  of  Cape  Town  (S. 
Africa).  1964;  B.S.  (Hons.).  1965:  M.Sc.  1967;  Ph.D., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1973. 

Boyd,  VMan  S.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices.  B.A.,  Antioch  College.  1961:  M.A., 
University  of  Colorado,  1968;  M.A.,  University  of 
Maryland  (Far  East  Division),  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1975. 

Boyla,  MIka  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A..  Stanford 
University.  1974;  A.B.  and  B.S.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington.  1983. 

Brace,  John  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics.  BA., 
Swarthmore  College,  1949;  M.A..  Cornell  University, 
1951;  Ph.D..  1953. 

Bradbury,  Miles  L.  Assistant  Professor,  History.  A.B., 
Harvard  University,  1960;  A.M..  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bradford,  William  0.  Professor  and  Associate  Dean, 
College  of  Business  and  Management.  B.A..  Howard 
University.  1967;  M.B.A..  Ohio  State  University.  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

BramI,  Joseph  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian. 
Licence  de  Lettres  Modernes.  Sorbonne  Nouvelle.  1974; 
Maitrise  de  Lettres  Modernes.  1976;  Ph.D..  New  York 
University,  1984. 

Brannlgan,  Vincent  M.  Professor,  Fire  Protection 
Engineering.  B,A,.  University  of  Maryland.  1973;  J.D.. 
Georgetown  University,  1975. 

Brannon,  Patsy  M.  Professor  and  Chair.  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science.  B.S..  Florida  State  University.  1973;  M.S., 
1975:  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1979. 

Braun,  Michael  J.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Zoolo^. 
B.A..  Cornell  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  Center.  1983. 

Btauth,  Steven  E.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S.. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1967;  Ph.D..  New  York 
University.  1973. 

Biavman,  William  A.  Assistant  Professor,  History.  B.A., 

Cornell  University,  1983;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1990;  Ph.D.,  1992. 

Brachling,  Frank  P,  Professor,  Economics.  B.A., 
University  of  Freiburg,  1951;  Ph.D..  Trinity  College,  1955. 

Braeht,  Richard  D,  Professor.  Russian  Language  and 
Literature.  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965; 
M  J^..  Harvard  University.  1969;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Braltburg,  Dsnisa  L.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Zoology.  B.S.,  Arizona  State  University,  1975:  M.A., 
University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara).  1982;  Ph.D., 
1984. 

Brannan,  Miles  Burka  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 
Zoolo^.  B.S..  Stanford  University.  1980;  Ph.D.,  1986. 
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Bieslow,  Maivin  A.  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A., 
University  of  Nebraska.  1957;  A.M..  Harvard  University. 
1958;  Ph.D..  1963. 


Bilber,  Martin  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Materials  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S..  Cornell  University.  1979; 
M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Bridwsll,  Margaret  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Health 
Education.  B.S..  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  1943; 
M.O..  Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center.  1946. 

Brigham,  Ellen  T.  Instructor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A.,  SUNY  (Binghamton),  1975;  M.S.. 
Syracuse  University,  1977. 

Brill,  Dieter  R.  Professor,  Physics.  B.A..  Princeton 
University.  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Brin,  Michael  Professor.  Mathen^atics.  B.A..  Moscow 
State  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Kharkov  State  University. 
1975. 

Brinsfleld,  Russell  B.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Agricultural  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1971;  M.S.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Brodle,  Herbert  L.  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering. 
B.S..  Rutgers  The  State  University,  1964;  M.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1972. 

Brodsky,  Harold  Associate  Professor,  Geography.  B.S., 
City  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1954; 
M.S.,  Colorado  College.  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  1965. 

Brooks,  Laure  W.  Instructor,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1980; 
M.A..  1982;  Ph.D..  1986. 

Broome,  Frederick  R.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Geography. 
B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1964;  M.A.,  1966. 

Brower,  Sidney  N.  Associate  Professor,  Urban  Studies 
and  Planning.  B.Arch.,  University  of  Cape  Town.  1953; 
M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1964. 

Brown,  Earl  H.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S..  University  of  Minnesota,  1956;  M.S.. 
1957;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University.  1961. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Y.  Instructor,  Kinesiology.  B.S.,  Kent 
State  University,  1965;  M.Ed.,  1967;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Houston,  1973. 

Brown,  John  H.  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy.  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1952;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Brown,  Joshua  R.C.  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology.  B.A.. 
Duke  University,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Brown,  Michael  Professor  and  Chair,  Geology.  B.A., 
University  of  Keele,  U.K.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Brown,  Pater  G.  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.A., 
Haverford  College,  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Brown,  Richard  H.  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1965;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (San  Diego).  1973. 

Brown,  Robert  A.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Richmond,  1958;  M.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Brown,  Russell  G.  Professor  Emeritus,  Botany.  B.S., 
West  Virginia  University,  1929;  M.S.,  1930;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1934. 

Browning,  John  M.  Instructor,  Botany.  B.A.,  Wake  Forest 
University.  1975;  M.S.,  New  Mexico  State  University, 
1989. 


Brush,  Stephen  Q.  Professor,  History;  Professor,  Institute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  A.B.,  Harvard 
University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Oxford  University,  1958. 

Bryan,  John  L.  Professor  and  Chair,  Fire  Protection 
Engineering.  B.S..  Oklahoma  State  University,  1953; 
M.S.,  1954;  Ed.D.,  American  University,  1965. 

Bryant,  Deborah  R.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Brcckport),  1975. 

Bryer,  Jackson  Professor.  English.  B.A..  Amherst 
College.  1959;  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1960;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1965. 

Bub,  Jeffrey  Professor,  Philosophy.  B.Sc.  University  of 
Cape  Town  (pure  science),  1961;  B.Sc,  University  of 
Cape  Town  (applied  mathematics),  1962;  Ph.D., 
University  of  London,  1966. 

Bucchelster,  Eleanura  Y.  Assistant  Instructor,  Part-time, 
Special  Education.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1980. 

Buckley,  Frank  T.,  Jr.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Bunn,  Michael  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Music.  B.Mus., 
Peabody  Consen/atory  of  Music,  1977;  M.Mus.,  1979. 

Burlel,  Joseph  F.  Instructor.  Agronomy.  B.S.,  University  of 
California  (Riverside),  1968;  M.S.,  Duke  University, 
1979. 

Burke,  Frank  G.  Professor.  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Sen/ices.  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1959; 
Ph.D..  1969. 

Burke,  Philip  J.  Professor  and  Chair,  Special  Education. 
B.S..  University  of  Scranton,  1963;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D.. 
Syracuse  University.  1970. 

Burt,  John  J.  Dean.  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance;  Professor,  Health  Education.  B.A.,  Duke 
University.  1956;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1957;  M.S..  University  of  Oregon,  1960;  Ed.D..  1962. 

Butler,  Mary  L.  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute. 
B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1956;  M.A.T.,  Yale 
University.  1961;  Ph.D..  University  of  Connecticut,  1979. 

Butler,  Phyllis  Relsman  Assistant  Professor.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College  (CUNY),  1977; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa.  1979;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Minnesota,  1986. 

Butterworth,  Charles  E.  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A..  Michigan  State  University,  1959;  Doct., 
University  of  Nancy  (France),  1961;  M.A,,  University  of 
Chicago,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Byrnes,  Jamas  P.  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Development.  B.S.,,  Saint  Joseph's  University,  1981; 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University,  1985. 

Cain,  Jarvis  L.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S..  Purdue  University,  1955;  M.S.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1956;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Calabrese,  Richard  V.  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Chemical  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Rochester, 
1969;  M.S..  University  of  Massachusetts.  1971;  Ph.D.. 
1976. 

Callahan,  Christopher  Instructor.  College  of  Journalism. 
B.S..  Boston  University.  1982;  M.P.A.,  Harvard 
University/JFK  School  of  Government,  1990. 

Callcott,  George  H.  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1950;  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1951; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956. 


Calvo,  Gulllermo  Professor,  Economics.  M.A..  Yale 
University,  1965;  M.Phil.,  1967;  Ph.D..  1974. 

Campbell,  Patricia  F.  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.S.,  College  of  Saint  Francis,  1970; 
M.S..  Michigan  State  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University.  1976. 

Candela,  Philip  A.  Professor,  Geology.  B.S.,  City 
University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1977;  Ph.D., 
Haward  University.  1982. 

Caramello,  Charles  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Wesleyan  University,  1970;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee),  1973;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Carbons,  Robert  F.  Professor  Emeritus.  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  Eastern  Montana 
College.  1953;  M.S.,  Emory  University.  1958;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1961. 

Carey,  Deborah  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.E..  Westfield  State  College,  1972; 
M.E.A.,  University  of  Georgia  (Athens),  1986;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1989. 

Carlson,  John  B.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1967;  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1971;  Ph.D..  1977. 

Carmel,  Douglas  K.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1976; 
M.S.,  1979;  D.V.M..  University  of  Minnesota.  1985. 

Carr,  Catherine  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology.  B.Sc., 
University  of  Cape  Town  (South  Africa).  1976;  M.A..  State 
University  of  New  York  (Buffalo),  1977;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  California  (San  Diego),  1984. 

Carr,  Lewis  E.  Instructor.  Agricultural  Engineering. 
B.S.A.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1963;  M.S., 
1970;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland,  1987. 

Carr,  Lois  Green  Adjunct  Professor.  History.  A.B., 
Swarthmore  College.  1943;  A.M..  Radcllffe  College. 
1944;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1968. 

Carretta,  Vincent  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Binghamton),  1968;  MA.,  1971; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Iowa,  1977. 

Carroll,  Mark  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
California  Polytechnic  State  University,  1979;  M.S., 
Michigan  State  University,  1982;  Ph.D..  Cornell 
University.  1989. 

Carroll,  Stephen  J.,  Jr.  Professor  and  Distinguished 
Scholar-Teacher.  College  of  Business  and  Management. 
B.S..  University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1957;  M.A., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1959;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Carter,  Everett  C.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1958;  M.E.,  University  of 
California,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1969. 

Carter-Porges,  C.  Sue  Professor,  Zoology.  B.A.,  Orury 
College,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1969. 

Carton,  James  A.  Associate  Professor.  Meteorology. 
B.S.E.,  Princeton  University,  1976;  M.S.,  University  of 
Washington,  1979;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1980; 
Ph.D..  1983. 

Cartwrlght,  Kent  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1965;  M.A..  1968;  Ph.D.,  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University,  1979. 

Castellan,  Gilbert  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Regis  College  (Colorado),  1945; 
Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  1949. 
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Cattonguay,  Thoma*  W.  Associate  Professor,  Nutrltlori 
and  Food  Science.  B.A.,  Framlngriam  State  College, 
1973:  M.A  ,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1975;  PhD,, 
Rutgers  State  University.  1978 

Catania,  David  N.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Summer 
Programs.  B.S.,  University  o(  Maryland.  1978. 

Cat*,  Saorga  A.  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Rutgers.  The  State  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Ouke 
University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Caughay,  John  L.  Professor,  American  Studies.  B.A., 
Harvard  College,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1967;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Cabrlan,  Juan  A.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor. 
Geography.  Licenclado,  Complutense  University  of  Madrid 
(Spain).  1978;  Ph.D..  1983. 

Calariac,  Jama*  L  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy.  A.B.. 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1956;  M.A..  1958;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1960. 

Call],  Robarto  Associate  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  L.  Ingregneria  Aeronautica,  Polltecnico  di 
Torino,  1980;  M.S.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Chal,  Tutt-Jyl  Associate  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science.  B.S.,  Taiwan  Institute  of  Agriculture,  1958; 
M.S..  University  of  Massachusetts,  1970;  Ph.D..  1973. 

Ctialras,  Jamaa  W.,  Jr.  Assistant  Instructor,  Part-time, 
College  of  Business  and  Management.  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1972;  M.B.A.,  1974. 

Ctialt,  Richard  P.  Professor,  Education  Policy,  Planning, 
and  Administration;  Director,  The  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Governance  and  Leadership.  B.A..  Rutgers 
University.  1966;  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison).  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 

Challp,  Laurence  H.  Assistant  Professor,  Kinesiology. 
A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1972;  M.S., 
University  of  Waikato  (New  Zealand),  1979;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1983;  Ph.D..  1988. 

Chambers,  Erve  J.  Professor,  Anthropology.  B.A.,  West 
Washington  State  College,  1969;  M.A.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Chambars,  Robert  G.  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University, 
1972;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1979. 

Chandar,  Surash  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Banaras  Hindu  University,  1964;  M.S., 
Indian  Institute  of  Science.  1966;  M.S..  University  of 
Maryland,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Chang,  Chla-Chah  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Tunghal 
University  (Taiwan),  1961;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Chang,  Chung  Yun  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1965, 

Chang,  Der-Chen  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.S.,  National  Tsing  Hua  University  (Taiwan),  1979;  M.S., 
1981;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Chang,  Eric  C.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.S.,  National  Cheng  Kung  University, 
1974;  M.B.A.,  Wright  State  University,  1979;  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1982. 

Chang,  Gang  L«n  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.E..  National  Cheng  Kung  University.  1975;  M.S., 
National  Chiao  Tung  University,  1979;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  1985. 


Chang,  Luka  L  Y.  Professor,  Geology.  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1963. 

Chang,  Patar  C.  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1975;  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1979;  Ph.D..  1982. 

Chart,  Nicholaa  S.  Professor,  Physics.  B.A..  University  of 
Cambridge,  1962;  M.A.,  Downing  College  (Cambridge 
University),  1966;  Ph.D.,  Lincoln  College  (Oxford 
University),  1966. 

Chao,  Un  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.A.,  Cornell 
University,  1972;  M.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1975; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1979. 

Chataauvart,  M.  Mallnda  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Afro- 
American  Studies.  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1984;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University,  1986;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1992. 

Chellappa,  Ramallngham  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.E.,  University  of  Madras  (India),  1975;  M.S.. 
Indian  Institute  of  Science  (Bangalor),  1977;  M.S.E.E.. 
Purdue  University.  1978;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Chan,  Alexander  Associate  Professor,  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning.  B.A.,  New  York  University,  1973;  M.U.P.,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1981. 

Chen,  Hslng-Hen  Professor,  Physics;  Professor,  Institute 
for  Advanced  Computer  Studies;  Professor,lnstitute  for 
Plasma  Research.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University. 
1968;  M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Chan,  Son-Nan  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1964; 
M.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Chen,  Thomas  Affiliate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S.,  National 
Chung-Hsing  University  (Taiwan),  1966;  M.A..  State 
University  of  New  York  (Plattsburg),  1970;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Alberta  (Edmonston),  1973. 

Chin,  Tsung  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian.  B.A.,  Taiwan  Normal  University,  1953;  M.S., 
Georgetown  University.  1967;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Choi,  Kyu-Yong  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  B.S., 
Seoul  National  University,  1976;  M.S.,  1978;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1984. 

Chopra,  IndsrJIt  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering.  B.Sc. 
Punjab  Engineering  College.  1965;  M.E.,  Indian  Institute 
of  Science,  1968;  Sc.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolo^.  1977. 

Christian,  Charles  M.  Associate  Professor.  Geography. 
B.A.,  Northeastern  State  College,  1966;  M.A.A.T.,  1968; 
M.A..  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1970;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Chrlstou,  Aria  Professor  and  Chair,  Materials  and 
Nuclear  Engineering..  B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1971. 

Chu,  Hsin  Professor,  Mathematics.  M.S.,  Tulane 
University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1959. 

Churaman,  Chartotta  V.  Assistant  Professor,  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.Sc,  Berea  College,  1942; 
M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964;  Ed.D.. 
1969. 

Churchill,  John  W.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Performance.  B.S.,  State  University 
College  (Cortland),  1958;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968. 


Clrrlnclona,  Joseph  M.  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction;  Associate  Professor,  Geography.  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York  (Oswego),  1962;  M.A.. 
Brooklyn  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Clagua,  Chrlttophar  K.  Professor,  Economics.  8. A., 
Swarthmore  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 
1966. 

Clagua,  Monlqua  W.  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Haward  University,  1969. 

Clark,  Eugenia  Professor  Emerlta,  Zoology.  B.A.,  Hunter 
College,  1942;  M.A..  New  York  University.  1946;  Ph.D.. 
1950. 

Clark,  Jana  E.  Associate  Professor.  Kinesiology.  B.S.. 
State  University  of  New  York  (Brockport),  1968;  M.Ed.. 
University  of  Washington  (Seattle),  1970;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1976. 

Clark,  Narl  A.  Professor  Emerlta,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Clarke,  David  H.  Professor  and  Chair,  Kinesiology.  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  1952;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Oregon,  1959. 

Claude,  Richard  P.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A..  College  of  Saint  Thomas.  1956;  M.S..  Rorida  State 
University.  1960;  Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia.  1965. 

Clearwater,  Harvey  E.  Associate  Professor,  Health 
Education.  A.B.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Albany), 
1955;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1967;  Ed.D., 
1970. 

Cleary,  Marilyn  F.  Instructor,  Mathematics.  A.B., 
Montclair  State  College,  1953;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1976. 

Cleghorn,  Reese  Professor  and  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  Emory  University,  1950;  M.A..  Columbia 
University,  1956. 

Clement,  Unda  M.  Director,  Undergraduate  Admissions; 
Affiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Oswego), 
1971;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1973;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1981. 

Cockburn,  Jamas  S.  Professor,  History.  LL.8.,  Leeds 
University,  1959;  LL.M.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Coddlngton,  Jonathan  A.  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology. 
B.S..  Yale  University.  1975;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1978;  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Cohan,  Avis  H.  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.Sc, 
University  of  Michigan,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1977. 

Cohan,  Mark  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Hebrew  and 
East  Asian  Languages;  Lecturer.  Part-time.  University 
Honors  Program.  B.H.L.  Gratz  College  of  Philadelphia; 
B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Cohan,  H.  Robert  Professor,  Music.  B.A.,  New  York 
University,  1963;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Cohan,  James  R.  Instmctor,  Urban  Studies  and  Planning. 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  1969;  M.R.P., 
Cornell  University,  1985,  Ph,D.,  1991. 

Cohan,  Jerry  0.  Adjunct  Professor,  Botany.  B.S., 
University  of  California  (Riverside),  1972;  M.S.,  San 
Diego  State  University,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
University,  1979. 

Cohan,  Joal  M.  Professor,  Mathematics.  Sc.B.,  Brown 
University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1966. 
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Cohen,  Lenor*  G.  Lecturer,  Curriculum  and  hstruction: 
Coordinator,  Montgomery  County  Teacher  Education 
Center.  B.A..  Buffalo  State,  1968;  M.A.T,,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1969:  Ed.D.,  Temple  University,  1982. 


Cohen,  Michael  L  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1975;  M.S., 
Stanford  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Cohen,  Thomas  D.  Associate  Professor,  Physics.  A.B., 
Harvard  University,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1985. 

Cohen,  William  A.  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Swarthmore  College,  1985;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1993. 

Colantuano,  Anthony  Assistant  Professor.  Art  History 
and  Archaeology.  B.A.,,  Rutgers  University,  1980;  M.A., 
Johns  Hopl<lns  University,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Cole,  Wayne  S.  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.A.,  iov^a 
State  Teachers  College,  1946;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Coleman,  Linda  K,  Associate  Professor,  English.  A.8., 
University  of  Michigan,  1973;  M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  {Berl<eley),  1982. 

ColettI,  Thereia  Professor  and  Chair,  English.  6. A., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1971;  M.A.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Collier,  Michael  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Connecticut  College,  1976;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1979. 

Colllnson,  VIvlenne  H.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Education  Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A., 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  (Ontario),  1974;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Windsor  (Ontario),  1989;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  1993. 

Colomblnl,  Marco  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S.,  McGill 
University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Colvllle,  Jamas  Professor  and  Chair,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1959;  M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas  (Austin),  1970. 


Cooper,  David  H.  Associate  Professor,  Special 
Education.  A.B.,  Brown  University,  1975;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1980;  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Cooper,  Jack  L,  Associate  Chair,  Music.  B.Mus.,  Curtis 
Institute,  1958;  M.Mus..  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1963. 

Cooper,  Jeffery  M.  Professor.  Mathematics;  Director, 
Applied  Mathematics  Program.  B.A.,  Haverford  College, 
1962:  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Cooperman,  Bernard  D,  Associate  Professor,  History. 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1968;  M.A.,  Brandels 
University,  1969;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1972;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Coplan,  Michael  A.  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  B.A.,  Williams  College,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1963. 

Corliss,  John  0,  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Chicago,  1944;  B.A..  University  of  Vermont. 
1947;  Ph.D.,  New  Yori<  University,  1951. 

Carrel,  Ellon  Professor  Emerita,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Douglass  College,  1951;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Coisl,  Thomas  M,  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  Case-Western  Reserve  University, 
1971;  M.A..  Kent  State  University.  1974:  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1976. 

Cossa,  Dominic  F,  Professor,  Music.  B.S.,  University  of 
Scranton.  1957:  M.A..  University  of  Detroit.  1960. 

Coughlln,  Potoi  J.  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  B.A., 
State  University  of  New  Yori<  at  Albany.  1973;  M.A.. 
1974;  Ph.D..  1976. 

Coursey,  Robert  D,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology. 
B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1970. 

Couttenay,  Roger  6,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 
Horticulture  &  Landscape  Architecture.  B.A.  University  of 
Guelph.  1976;  B.L.A..  1976;  M.L.A..  Hazard  University. 
1980. 


Cropper,  Maureen  L  Professor.  Economics.  B.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1969;  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Cross,  Richard  K.  Professor,  English.  A.B.,  Princeton 
University,  1962;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Culver,  James  N,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Botany. 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1985;  M.S.,  1991; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Califomia,  Riverside,  1991. 

Cumberland,  John  H,  Professor  Emeritus,  Economics. 
B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1947;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Cunnlff,  Patrick  F,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.C.E.,  Manhattan  College,  1955;  M.S..  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Cunningham,  Jeffrey  J,  Faculty  Research  Assistant, 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics.  B.S.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1975;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1979; 
M.S.,  1983. 

Cunningham,  William  D,  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  of 
Library  and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1959;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Texas,  1963. 

Currle,  Douglas  S,  Professor,  Physics.  B.E.P.,  Cornell 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester,  1962. 

Currier,  Albert  W,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1954;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1959;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Curry,  William  A.  Associate  Specialist.  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1960. 

Curtis,  Suzanne  R.  Lecturer,  Nutrition  and  Food  Science. 
B.A.,  Lewis  &  Clark  College,  1974;  M.S..  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University.  1979;  Ph.D.. 
1982. 

Cypess,  Sandra  Messlnger  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1963;  M.A.,  Comell 
University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana), 
1968. 


Colwell,  Rita  R,  Director.  Maryland  Biotechnology 
Institute:  Professor.  Microbiology.  B.S..  Purdue 
University.  1956;  M.S..  1958;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Washington.  1961;  Professor  Extraordinaric,  Universldad 
Catolica  de  Valparaiso.  1978:  D.Sc.(Honorary).  Heriot- 
Watt  University  (Edinburgh.  Scotland).  1987;  Honorary 
Professor.  University  of  Queensland  (Australia).  1988. 

Combes,  Kevin  R,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.A.,  Lehigh  University,  1977;  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Conde,  Maryse  Professor,  French  and  Italian.  Doctorat, 
Paris  III  (Sorbonne),  1975. 

Conley,  Sharon  C,  Associate  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  California  State 
University  (Chico),  1978;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1980;  Ed.S.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Coogan,  Robert  M,  Professor,  English.  B.A..  lona 
College.  1954;  M.A..  DePaul  University,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Loyola  University,  1967. 

Cook,  Clarence  H,  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A..  State 
University  of  Iowa.  1948;  M.S..  1950;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Colorado,  1962. 

Cooke,  Todd  J.  Associate  Professor,  Botany.  B.S., 
Antioch  College,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1979. 


Coustaut,  Carmen  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre.  B.A.. 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1971;  Ed.M.. 
Harvard  University.  1972:  M.F.A..  University  of  Souttiern 
Califomia.  1982. 

Craig,  Patrick  M,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  B.F.A., 
Western  Michigan  University,  1974;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1976. 

Craig,  Randall  J,  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S..  Morgan  State  University,  1955;  M.F.A., 
Temple  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1974. 

Cramton,  Peter  C,  Associate  Professor,  Economics. 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1980;  Ph.D..  Graduate  School  of 
Business  (StanfonJ),  1984. 

Crandall,  Robert  W.  Visiting  Lecturer.  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  A.B..  University  of  Cincinnati.  1962;  M.A.. 
Northwestern  University.  1965;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Cronin,  Audrey  K,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1981;  M.Phil.,  Oxford 
University  (England),  1983;  D.Phil.,  1984. 

Ctonk,  Julie  K,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.A..  Ohio  State  University,  1978:  M.A.. 
Middlebury  College  and  Nanterre  University  (Paris).  1980; 
M.S.,  Ohio  State  University.  1989;  Ph.D..  1992. 


Dagenals,  Mario  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering.  B.Sc., 
Universite  de  Montreal.  1974;  M.S..  University  of 
Rochester.  1976;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Dager,  Edward  Z.  Professor  Emeritus,  Sociology.  A.B., 
Kent  State  University,  1950;  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Dalley,  John  Professor,  Part-time,  Music;  Member, 
Guarneri  Quartet.  Artist  Diploma,  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  1958. 

Dally,  James  W.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S..  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  1951;  M.S.. 
1953:  Ph.D..  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  1958. 

Dancis,  Jerome  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1961;  M.S..  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Daniel,  Marilyn  J.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  8.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1970; 
M.S.,  Vandertilt  University,  1974. 

Darden,  LIndley  Professor,  Philosophy.  B.A., 
Southwestern  University,  1968;  A.M.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1969;  S.M.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Daidls,  Rachel  Professor,  Economics.  B.S.,  Saint  Mary's 
College  (Dublin),  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 
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Darling,  Marsha  J.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  AfroAmerlcari 
Studies.  B.A..  Vassar  College.  1973;  MA,  Duhe 
University.  1975;  Ph.D..  1982 

Datgupta,  AbhIJIt  Assistant  Professor.  Mectianical 
Engineering  B,S..  Indian  Institute  of  Technology.  1976; 
M.S..  Villanova  University,  1981;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Illinois.  1988. 

Daa  Satma,  Sankai  Professor.  Physics.  B.S.,  Presidency 
College  (Calcutta),  1973;  Sc.M..  Brown  University.  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Daughtry,  Craig  S.  T.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor. 
Agronomy.  B.S..  University  of  Georgia.  1972;  M.S.. 
1974;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University,  1976. 

Davay,  H.  Bath  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
8.S..  University  of  Miami,  1965;  M.A.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1969:  Ph.D..  Case-Western  Reserve 
University,  1971. 

OavMaon,  John  A.  Professor.  Entomology.  B.A.,  Columbia 
Union  College.  1955;  M.S..  University  of  Maryland. 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Davidson,  Maria  S,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President. 
President's  Office.  B.S.,  Dillard  University.  1959;  M.S., 
University  of  Maryland.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Davidson,  Nail  A.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S..  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1961; 
MA,,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1963;  Ph.D,. 
1970. 

Davidson,  Roger  H.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1958;  Ph.D..  Columbia 
University,  1963. 

Davis,  Allan  P.  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S.,  University  of  Delaware.  1984;  M.S.,  1986;  Ph.D.. 
1989. 

Davis,  Christopher  C.  Professor  and  Associate  Chair. 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.A..  Cambridge  University,  1965; 
M.A.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Manchester  University  (England). 
1970. 

Davis,  Jsffary  T.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A.,  Colby  College,  1971;  PhD.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1987. 

Davis,  Larry  S.  Professor,  Computer  Science;  Director, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  BA.,  Colgate 
University,  1970;  M.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1972; 
Ph.D..  1976. 

Davb,  Shallay  G.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  A.B.,  New 
Yort<  University,  1957;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Davlsson,  Las  D.  Professor  Emeritus,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.E.,  Princeton  University,  1958;  M.S.E., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  Ph.D.. 
1964. 

Dawisha,  Karan  L  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A.,  University  of  Lancaster,  1971;  Ph.D.,  London 
School  of  Economics,  1975. 

Dayawansa,  WQesurlya  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.Sc.  University  of  Peradenlya  (Sri  Lanka), 
1978;  M.Sc.  Clarkson  University.  1982;  D.Sc, 
Washington  University,  1986. 

Dayhoff,  Judith  Assistant  Research  Scientist,  Institute 
for  Systems  Research.  B.A.,  Duke  University,  1975; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1980. 

Dayton,  C.  Mitchell  Professor,  Measurement,  Statistics, 
and  Evaluation.  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago.  1955;  M.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1963;  Ph.D..  1964. 


DaAyala,  Rafaal  Jalms  Associate  Professor, 
Measurement,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation.  B.A.,  University 
of  Connecticut  (Ston-s),  1979;  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas 
(Austin).  1987. 

OsBartha,  Jairy  V.  Associate  Professor.  Animal 
Sciences.  B.S  ,  Iowa  State  University.  1961;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Dacksr,  Morris  A,  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
Colorado  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1953. 

DaClarls,  Nicholas  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Director.  Division  of  Medical  Information.  B.S.,  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University,  1952;  S.M., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1954;  Sc.D., 
1959. 

Osltzsr,  Gerald  F.  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  (Buffalo),  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1971. 

DaLlo,  Thomas  J,  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.M.,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Brown 
University.  1979. 

Dsllas,  Harris  Assistant  Professor.  Economics.  B.A.. 
Athens  School  of  Business  &  Economics,  1980;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rochester,  1985. 

DsLorenzo,  William  E.  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.A.,  Montclair  State  College,  1959; 
M.A..  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1971. 

Deming,  Grace  L  Instructor,  Astronomy.  B.S..  University 
of  Illinois.  1972;  M.S.,  1974. 

OsMonte,  Claudia  A.  Professor,  Art.  B.A..  College  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  1969;  M.F.A.,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1971. 

Dsnman  III,  Daniel  W.  Manager,  Statistical  Services, 
Computer  Science  Center;  Instructor,  General  Honors 
Program.  B.A..  Cornell  University.  1976;  M.A..  University 
of  Maryland,  1980. 

Denno,  Robert  F.  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S..  University 
of  California  (Davis),  1967;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Denny,  Don  W,  Professor,  Art  History  and  Archaeology. 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1959;  M.A.,  New  York 
University  (Institute  of  Rne  Arts),  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Dsrnosden,  Peter  H.  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S., 
Colorado  State  University.  1970;  M.S.,  1976;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  1980. 

DsShong,  Philip  R,  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  Texas,  1971;  Sc.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1976. 

DsSlka,  Alan  W,  Professor.  Physics;  Professor.  Institute 
for  Plasma  Research,  B.S..  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles).  1954;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Bert<eley), 
1961. 

Desmond,  Sharon  Assistant  Professor,  Health  Education. 
B.A.,  University  of  Toledo,  1982;  M.S.  &  Ed.,  1984; 
Ph.D..  1988. 

DeStefano,  Jsffray  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Microbiology. 
B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Dsstler,  I.M.  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.A., 
Harvard  College,  1961;  M.P.A.,  Princeton  University, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Destlei,  William  W,  Professor  and  Chair,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research. 
B.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1972. 


Deuel,  Nancy  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Science. 
B.S..  University  of  Illinois.  1979;  M.S..  1982;  Ph.D., 
1985. 

Devitt  Michael  Professor.  Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of 
Sydney,  1965.  M.A..  Hanrard  University.  1970;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

DsVoe,  Howard  J.  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  A.B.,  Oberiln  College,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1960. 

Dick,  Judith  P.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto, 
1962;  B.L.S.,  1967;  M.L.S.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1991. 

Dick,  Richard  D,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S..  Arizona  State  College,  1957;  M.S., 
Arizona  State  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

DIcksrson,  Russell  R,  Associate  Professor,  Meteorology 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago.  1975;  M.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1978;  Ph.D..  1980. 

DIsner,  Thsodor  0,  Distinguished  Professor.  Botany. 
Dipl.Sc,  Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology,  1946; 
Sc.D.,  1948. 

Diss,  Robert  R.  Professor.  Psychology.  8.S.,  Carroll 
College,  1962;  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut.  1968. 

DIatar,  Gsorgs  E.  Dean,  College  of  Engineering; 
Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Drexel 
University,  1950;  Sc.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
1953. 

DIstz,  James  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology.  B.A.. 
DePauw  University.  1970;  M.S..  Purdue  University,  1973: 
Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University,  1981. 

Dill,  Bonnie  T.  Professor,  Women's  Studies.  B.A.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1965;  M.A..  New  York  University. 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

DImarzo,  Marino  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Dr.  Ing..  University  of  Naples  (Italy),  1976: 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University.  1982. 

Diner,  Hasia  R.  Professor,  American  Studies.  B.A.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1968;  M.A.T.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1975. 

Dingwall,  William  0.  Associate  Professor.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences.  B.S..  Georgetown  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

DIPaolo,  Theresa  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  College  of 
Arts  and  Humanities:  Instructor.  English.  B.A.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1979;  M.A.,  1982. 

DIvaly,  Galen  P,  Associate  Professor,  Entomolo^.  B.S., 
Juniata  College,  1966;  M.S.,  Rutgers  University.  1968: 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Dbcon,  Wanda  J.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A..  North  Carolina  Central  University,  1983; 
J.D.,  Syracuse  University  College  of  Law,  1987. 

Oobin,  Howard  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chair, 
English.  B.A..  Yale  University,  1974;  Ph.D..  Stanford 
University,  1982. 

Doerr,  John  A.  Associate  Professor,  Poultry  Science. 
8.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1968:  B.S..  1972; 
M.S.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Doetsch,  Raymond  N,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Microbiology. 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1942;  M.A..  Indiana 
University,  1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1948. 

Doharty,  Lillian  E,  Associate  Professor,  Classics.  B.A., 
St.  Mary's  College,  1974;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago. 
1977:  Ph.D.,  1982. 
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Donaldson,  K.  Bruco  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  A.B., 
Columbia  University.  1954;  B.S.C.E.,  1955:  M.S.. 
Wichita  State  University.  1962:  M.S.A.E..  1963:  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Illinois.  1968. 

Donawerth,  Jane  L  Associate  Professor.  English.  6.A.. 
Miami  University,  1969;  MA..  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1970:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Doolkig,  Robert  J.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.S.,  Creighton 
University.  1967;  M.S.,  St.  Louis  University,  1969;  Ph.D.. 
1975. 

Dorfman,  J.  Robert  Professor.  Physics;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  A.B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1957:  Ph.D..  1961. 

Dorr,  Boiwile  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science: 
Assistant  Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.A..  Boston  University.  1984;  M.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1987:  Ph.D., 
1990. 

Doney,  John  W.  Professor,  Economics.  B.S..  University 
of  Maryland,  1958;  Certificate,  London  School  of 
Economics  (England),  1959:  M.A..  Harvard  University, 
1962:  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Dotson,  Charles  0.  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.A., 
Morehead  State  University.  1963;  M.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Douglass,  Larry  W.  Associate  Professor,  Animal 
Sciences.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1964:  M.S.,  1966: 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1969. 

Dougib,  Avron.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics.  A.B.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1938;  M.S..  Newr  York  University. 
1949;  Ph.D..  1949. 

Dragt,  Alex  J.  Professor,  Physics.  A.B.,  Calvin  College, 
1958:  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeleyl,  1963. 

Drake,  James  F.  Professor,  Physics;  Professor.  Institute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technology;  Professor,  Insttute 
for  Plasma  Research.  B.S..  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1969:  M.S..  1972;  Ph.D..  1975. 

Drazen,  Allen  Professor,  Economics.  S.B..  Massachusetts 
institute  of  Technology.  1972;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Dreher,  M.  Jean  Professor,  Cumculum  and  Instrurtion. 
B.A..  University  of  California  (Riverside),  1970:  M.A.. 
1976;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Dresner,  Martin  E.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.Comm.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1979;  M.B.A.,  York  University.  1980;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  British  Columbia,  1989. 

Drew,  H.  Dennis  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1968. 

Driskell,  David  C.  Professor,  Art.  A.B.,  Howard  University, 
1955;  M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America.  1962; 
Doctor  of  Rne  Arts.  Tougaloo  College.  1977;  Doctor  of 
Letters.  David  Payne  College,  1977;  Doctor  of  Rne  Arts, 
Bowdain  College,  1989;  Doctor  of  Rne  Arts,  Westbury 
College,  1989:  Doctor  of  Humanities.  Rust  College. 
1991. 

Orogki,  Ellen  B.  Lecturer.  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance.  BA.  Hood  College,  1982;  MA,  Universi^  of 
Maryland,  1985:  Ph.D.,  Pennsyfvania  State  University,  1990. 

Ofost,  Uwe  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
Dipl.lng.  Arch  &  Urban  Design,  Stuttgart  University,  1986; 
M.Arch  II,  Syracuse  University.  1987. 

Drukar,  Sylvia  Lecturer,  Dance. 


Drum,  Barbara  A.  Lecturer,  Kinesiology,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1958;  M.A.,  University  of 
Iowa.  1963. 

Dubayah,  Ralph  Assistant  Professor,  Geography.  BA.. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1982:  MA..  University 
of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1985;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Dubel,  Robert  Y.  Visiting  Professor.  Education  Policy, 
Planning  and  Administration.  A.B..  Westem  Maryland 
College.  1948;  M.S.,  Boston  University,  1950:  Ed.D., 
George  Washington  University.  1974;  Doctor  of  Laws 
(Honorary).  Westem  Maryland  College,  1983. 

Dudash,  MIchale  R,  Assistant  Professor,  Botany.  BA.. 
Millersville  University.  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
(Chicago).  1987. 

Dudley,  James  Professor  Emeritus.  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University.  1951:  M.S..  1957;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1964. 

Duffey,  Dick  Professor  Emeritus,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1939:  M.S., 
University  of  Iowa,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1956. 

Duffy,  John  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  BA.,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1941;  MA.,  1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1946. 

Duffy,  John  M.  Professor  and  Chair,  Classics.  B.A., 
Maynooth  College  (Ireland),  1965;  M.A..  National 
University  of  Ireland.  1967:  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  (Buffalo).  1975. 

Dunaway-Marlano,  Debra  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1973;  Ph.D.. 
1975. 

Duncan,  James  H.  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S..  Brown  University,  1971;  M.A..  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1973:  Ph.D..  1979. 

Dunn,  Robert  Ellis  Associate  Professor,  Dance.  B.M., 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1958;  M.L.S.. 
Rutgers  University.  1966. 

DuPuy,  Karl  F.6.  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
Architecture:  Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban  Studies 
and  Planning.  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1964;  MArch., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1967;  M.Arch.,  Delft 
University  of  Technology  (The  Nethertands),  1969. 

Durand,  Richard  M.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  University  of  Rorida,  1968;  M.BA.. 
1970:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Dutta,  Sukanta  K.  Professor,  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  B.Sc.  (Vet.).  Bombay  University  (India),  1956; 
M.S..  University  of  Minnesota,  1960;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Dyer,  Robert  M.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  B.S..  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1971;  V.M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1975:  Ph.D.. 
1991. 

Earl,  James  A.  Professor.  Astronomy.  B.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Eastman,  Timothy  E.  Associate  Research  Scientist. 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S., 
University  of  Minnesota.  1967;  M.S.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alaska,  1979. 

Eckstein,  Arthur  M.  Associate  Professor,  History.  BA., 
University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1968:  M.A..  1970: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley),  1978. 

Edelstein,  Stewart  L.  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences;  Affiliate  Associate 
Professor.  Government  and  Politics.  B.A.,  State 


University  of  New  York  (Buffalo),  1968;  MA..  University 
of  Califomia  (Berkeley),  1973:  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Edmundson,  Harold  P.  Professor  Emeritus.  Computer 
Science:  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A..  University  of 
Califomia.  1946;  MA..  1948:  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Efrat,  Isaac  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.Sc. 
Hebrew  University.  1979:  Ph.D.,  Courant  Institute,  New 
Yort(  University.  1983. 

Egel,  Andrew  L.  Professor,  Special  Education.  B.A., 
University  of  Califomia.  1976;  M.A.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Ehrllch,  Gertrude  Professor  Emerita,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Georgia  College.  1943;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1945;  Ph.D..  University  of  Tennessee.  1953. 

Elchhom,  Bryan  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry.  A.B.,  Rollins  College,  1983:  Ph,D..  Indiana 
University,  1987. 

Einstein,  Theodore  L  Professor.  Physics.  BA..  Harvard 
University,  1969:  M.A..  1969;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1973. 

Eley,  6eorge,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S..  Ohio  State  University.  1952;  M.Ed.. 
1957;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Eliot,  John  Professor,  Human  Development.  A.B..  Harvard 
University,  1956:  A.M.T..  1958;  Ed.D..  Stanford 

University.  1966. 

EMn,  Stephen  L  Professor.  Government  and  Politics.  BA.. 
Alfred  University.  1961:  Ph.D..  Harvand  Universi^.  1969. 

Ellfeigson,  R.  6.  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.S..  Rorida 
State  University.  1967;  M.S.,  1968:  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Ellis,  Richard  F.  Associate  Professor.  Physics;  Assodate 
Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S..  Cornell 
University.  1966:  M.A..  Princeton  University.  1968; 
Ph.D..  1970. 

Ellis,  Robert  L.  Professor.  Mathematics.  A.B.,  Miami 
University  (Ohio).  I960:  Ph.D.,  Duke  University.  1966. 

Elllston,  Ronald  J.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  B.S., 

University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1970;  M.S.,  1973. 

Ellsworth,  Robert  W,  Visiting  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.. 
Yale  University.  I960:  Ph.D..  University  of  Rochester, 
1965. 

Eknan,  Howard  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science: 

Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.A..  Columbia  University,  1975;  M.S..  Yale 
University.  1979;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1982. 

Elsing,  Evelyn  L  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus., 
University  of  Michigan.  1970:  M.Mus.,  1971. 

Emad,  Fawzl  P.  Professor  and  Associate  Chair,  Qectrical 
Engineering.  B.S.E.E.,  American  University  (Beirut),  1961; 
M.S.,  Northwestern  University.  1963;  Ph.D..  1966. 

Eney,  Allen  B.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Georgraphy.  B.  A.. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Pari<,  1969;  M.A.,  1985. 

Ennis,  Catherine  D.  Associate  Professor.  Kinesiology. 
B.S..  Lynchburg  College.  1975:  M.S..  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Greensboro),  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Georgia.  1984. 

Eno,  Sarah.  Assistant  Professor.  Physics.  B.A., 
Gettysburg  CkJilege,  1984;  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester. 
1986:  Ph.D..  University  of  Rochester.  1990. 

Enomoto,  Ernestine  K.  Assistant  Professor.  Education 
Policy.  Planning,  and  Administi^tion.  B.A..  University  of 
Hawaii  (Manoa),  1971;  M.S..  1977;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1993. 
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EphrMDldai,  Anthony  Professor,  Electrtcal  Engineering: 
ProlBSSor.  Institute  tor  Systems  Research.  B.S.,  National 
Technical  University  o)  Athens.  1967;  M.A.,  1969:  Ph.D.. 
Princeton  University.  1971. 

Epttsln.  Nornian  B.  Associate  Professor.  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.A..  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles).  1969;  M,A..  1970;  Ph.D..  1974. 

Eiitnan,  Richard  A.  Professor.  Animal  Sciences.  B.S.. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1974.  M.S..  University  of 
Kentucky.  1977;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Eilckton,  William  C.  Professor  Emeritus.  Astronomy. 
BJV..  University  ol  Minnesota, 1951:  M.A..  1955;  Ph.D., 
1956 

Etharldge,  Jetfery  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  IVIechanical 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1966;  M.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1967;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1976. 

Etiln,  Richard  A.  Professor.  School  of  Architecture.  A.B.. 
Princeton  University.  1969:  M.  Arch..  1972;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Eun,  Choel  S.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A.,  Seoul  National  University.  1968; 
M.A..  1971;  Ph.D..  New  York  University.  1981. 

Evan*,  Emory  Q.  Professor.  History.  9. A..  Randolph- 
Macon  College.  1950:  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1954: 
Ph.D..  1957. 

Evan,  Wlllam  Assistant  Professor.  Economics.  BA.,  Wal<e 
Forest,  1983:  MA..  Duke  University.  1985;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Evart,  Philip  T.  Assistant  Professor,  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  Tri-State  University,  1987;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1988:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1993. 

Eyiar,  Marvin  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Kinesiology;  Dean 
Emeritus.  College  of  Health  and  Human  Performance. 
A.B..  Houghton  College,  1942:  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1948:  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Eyo,  Ekpo  Professor,  Art  History  and  Archaeology.  B.A,, 
Pemtxoke  College,  University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1963: 
MA..  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ibadan  (Nigeria),  1974. 

Fabar,  John  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Microbiology.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1926:  M.S..  1927;  Ph.D..  1937. 

Fablano,  Fablo  N.  Professor.  Art.  B.  Arch..  University  of 
Rome  (Italy).  1958:  Dr.  Arch..  University  of  Florence 
(Italy).  1964;  M.I.D..  Syracuse  University.  1972. 

Fagan,  Sarah  M.  B.  Associate  Professor,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.A.,  University  of 
HavKaii.  1977;  M.A..  1979;  Ph.D..  Cornell  University, 
1985, 

Fahnestock,  Jeanna  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1966:  M.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1967:  Ph.D.,  University  of  London.  1970. 

Falclona,  Raymond  L.  Associate  Professor,  Speech 
Communication.  BA.,  University  of  Akron,  1965;  M.A., 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University,  1972. 

Falk,  David  S.  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics.  B.Eng.Phys., 
Cornell  University,  1954;  M.S.,  Han/ard  University,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Falk,  William  W.  Professor  and  Chair.  Sociology,  B.A., 
North  Texas  State  University.  1969;  M.A..  1970:  Ph.D.. 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1975. 

Fallar,  Alan  J.  Research  Professor  Emeritus.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1951:  M.S..  1953;  D.Sc.  1957. 


Fallon,  Danlal  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost:  Professor.  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.A..  Antloch 
College.  1961:  M.A..  University  of  Virginia.  1963;  Ph.D.. 
1965. 

Faloutios,  Chrlttos  Associate  Professor.  Computer 
Science:  Associate  Professor.  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.Sc.  National  Technical  University  of  Athens. 
1981:  MSc.  University  of  Toronto.  1982;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Falvay,  Daniel  E.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  North  Dakota  State  University.  1983: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois.  1988. 

FaNo,  Giuseppe  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian. 
B.A..  Loyola  University.  1974;  M.A..  Catholic  University. 
1979:  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1986. 

Farming,  Dalvin  S.  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S..  Cornell 
University,  1954;  M.S..  1959;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1964. 

Fanos,  Stavroula  A.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  B. 
Mus.Ed..  Oberiin  College.  1957;  M.Ed..  University  of 
Maryland.  1963:  Ed.D..  1970.  University.  1986;  E.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  1985. 

Farmer,  Noel  T.,  Jr.  Adjunct  Professor.  Education.  Policy 
Planning  and  Administration.  B.S..  Salisbury  State 
University.  1962:  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University,  1986; 
E.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1985. 

Farquhar,  Jamas  D.  Professor  and  Chair,  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1963: 
MA.,  University  of  Chicago,  1966;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Farvardin,  Narlman  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering: 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S,, 
Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979;  M.S..  1980; 
Ph.D..  1983. 

Faeslngsr,  Ruth  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  B.A..  State  University  of  Nevi  York 
(Fredonia).  1973:  M.A..  1978;  M.A..  Ohio  State 
University  (Columbus).  1984;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Fein,  Grata  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.A.. 
Queens  College.  1951;  M.S..  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education.  1961;  Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1969. 

Feldman,  Robert  H.L  Professor.  Health  Education.  B.A.. 
Brooklyn  College  (CUNY)1964;  M.A..  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1966;  M.S..  Syracuse  University.  1972: 
Ph.D..  1974. 

Fenster,  Charles  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Botany.  B.A.. 
Amherst  College.  1979;  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago. 
1988. 

Ferguson,  Alexander  D.  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology. 
B.Sc.  Dalhousie  University.  1950:  M.S..  Cornell 
University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Ferguson,  Marjorle  Ruth  Associate  Professor, 
Journalism.  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1973:  Ph.D., 
1979. 

Ferrell,  Richard  A.  Professor  Emeritus  and  Senior 
Research  Scientist,  Physics.  B.S.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  1948;  M.S..  1949;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University,  1952. 

Fatter,  Steve  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
1981;  M.S..  University  of  Califomia.  1985;  Ph.D..  1985. 

Fettus,  Sharon  Lecturer,  Part-time.  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1975;  Ph.D..  1989. 

Fey,  Jamas  T.  Professor.  Mathematics:  Professor. 
Cumculum  and  Instruction.  B.S..  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1962:  M.A..  1963;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University,  1968. 

FIblch,  Linda  Instructor,  College  of  Journalism.  B.A., 
Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1977. 


Flkkar,  Brian  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  B.S., 
Dordt  College.  1986;  M.Phil,  1989;  Ph.D..  Yale 
University.  1993. 

Fink,  Beatrice  C.  Professor.  French  and  Italian.  B.A., 
Bryn  Mav*r  College.  1953;  M.A..  Yale  University.  1956: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh.  1966. 

Fink,  Edward  Professor  and  Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher.  Speech  Communication.  B.A..  Columbia 
University.  1966;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison).  1969:  Ph.D..  1975. 

FInkelstaIn,  Barbara  J.  Professor.  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration;  Director.  Int'i.  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Education  Policy  and  Human  Values.  BA., 
Barnard  College.  1959;  M.A.,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University.  1960:  Ed.D..  1970. 

FInstarbusch,  Kurt  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A..  Princeton 
University.  1957;  B.D..  Grace  Theological  Seminary. 
1960:  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1969. 

FIschbach,  Gerald  Professor.  Music.  B.F.A..  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1964;  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois.  1965; 
D.M.A..  University  of  Iowa,  1972. 

Fisher,  Michael  E.  Distinguished  Professor.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology:  Professor.  Physics. 
B.S..  King's  College  (London).  1951;  Ph.D..  1957. 

FItzpatrIck,  Patrick  M.  Professor.  Mathematics.  8. A.. 
Rutgers  University.  1966;  Ph.D..  1971. 

FIvel,  Daniel  I.  Associate  Professor.  Physics.  B.A..  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1953;  Ph.D..  1959. 

Flack,  James  K.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  History.  B.A.. 
Albion  College.  1959;  M.A..  Wayne  State  University. 
1963:  Ph.D..  1968. 

Flatter,  Charles  H.  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1961;  E.Ed., 
University  of  Toledo,  1965;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1968. 

Fleck,  Jere  Associate  Professor,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich, 
1966. 

Fleltall,  Sandra  M.  Instructor,  Part-time,  Dance.  B.A.. 
State  University  of  New  Yori<  (Brockport).  1975:  M.A.. 
University  of  Colorado.  1977. 

Flleger,  Verlyn  B.  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
George  Washington  University.  1955:  M.A..  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1972;  Ph.D..  1977. 

Flood,  Ian  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
University  of  Manchester  (England).  1980;  Ph.D..  1986. 

Florlan,  LanI  D.  Research  Associate,  Special  Education. 
B.S..  Southem  Connecticut  State  University,  1978:  M.S., 
1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1985. 

Flyger,  Vagn  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal  Science.  B.S., 
Cornell  University.  1948;  M.S..  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1952:  Sc.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1956. 

Fogia,  David  P.  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
Architecture;  Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban  Studies 
and  Planning.  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1951:  M.C.R,P., 
University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley),  1958. 

Folstrom,  Roger  J.  Professor,  Music;  Professor, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.S.,  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
1956;  M.Ed..  1959:  MM..  Northwestern  University. 
1962:  Ph.D..  1967. 

Forbes,  Jamas  Associate  Professor.  Art.  B.A..  University 
of  Maryland.  1964;  M.A..  1966. 
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Forbes,  Jeffrey  G.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Emory  University,  1983;  Ph.D., 
University  of  lllinols,  Champaign-Urbana,  1988. 

Forseth,  Irwin  N.  Associate  Professor,  Botany.  B.A.. 
Hamline  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1982. 

Foster,  Phillips  W.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S.,  Cornell  University.  1953;  M.S.. 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Foster,  Valeria  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Music.  B.S..  Morgan 
State  University,  1977. 

Foumey,  William  L  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S.A.E..  West  Virginia  University.  1962;  M.S.,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1966. 

Foust,  Clifford  M.  Professor  and  Acting  Chair,  History 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Fox,  Nathan  A.  Professor.  Human  Development.  A.B., 
Williams  College,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  1975. 

Fralstat,  Nell  R.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1974;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1976;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Francescato,  GuMo  Professor.  School  of  Architecture. 
B.Arch..  University  of  Illinois,  1959;  MJ^rch.,  1966. 

Franda,  Marcus  Director,  Office  of  International  Affairs; 
Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  B.A..  Beloit  College, 
1959;  M.A..  University  of  Chicago,  I960:  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Franklin,  Alan  D.  Visiting  Professor,  Physics.  A. 8.. 
Princeton  University.  1946;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Franklin,  Michael  Assistant  Professor.  Computer 
Science.  B.A..  University  of  Massachusettes,  1983; 
M.S..  Wang  Institute  of  Graduate  Studies.  1986;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  1993. 

Frederlksen,  Elka  P.  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  M.A..  University  of  Kiel 
(Germany),  1962;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Colorado.  1973. 

Freeman,  David  H.  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1952;  M.S.. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1957. 

Freeman,  Robert  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.A.,  Haverford 
College.  1951;  M.A..  Wesleyan  College,  1954;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1964. 

Freldlki,  Mark  Professor.  Mathematics.  M.S..  Moscow 
State  University.  1959;  Ph.D..  Steklov  Mathematical 
Institute,  1962;  Doctor,  Moscow  State  University,  1970. 

Frelmuth,  VIckl  S.  Professor.  Speech  Communication. 
B.S..  Eastern  Illinois  University.  1968;  MA.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Rorida  State  University,  1974. 

Frelvogel,  David  C.  Associate  Staff,  Accompanist. 
Dance.  B.A.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  1958. 

Fretz,  Bruce  R.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A.,  Gettysburg 
College.  1961;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University.  1963;  Ph.D.. 
1965. 

Ffey,  Jeffrey  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.E.E., 
Cornell  University,  1960;  M.Sc,  University  of  California 
(Berl<eley).  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Friedel,  Robert  D.  Associate  Professor,  History.  A.B.. 
Brown  University.  1971;  M.Sc,  University  of  London, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1977. 


Frieswyk,  Henry  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Geography.  A.B  , 
Clark  University,  1942, 

Fromovltz,  Stan  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A.Sc,  University  of 
Toronto.  1960;  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University. 
1965, 

Frosch-Schroder,  Joan  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Dance 
B.F.A.,  California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  1973;  M.A.. 
Columbia  University,  1976. 

Fry,  Gladys-Marie  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Howard 
University.  1952;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University, 
1967. 

Fu,  Michael  C.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  S.B,,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1985;  S.M.,  1985;  S.M..  Harvard  University. 
1986;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Fuegi,  John  Professor.  Comparative  Literature.  B.A., 
Pomona  College,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California.  1967. 

Fuja,  Thomas  E.  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Director  of  Education,  Institute  for 
Systems  Research.  B.S.  and  B.S.EE,.  University  of 
Michigan.  1981;  ME..  Cornell  University,  1983;  Ph.D.. 
1987, 

Fulllnwlder,  Robert  K.  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy,  B.A..  University  of 
Kentucky.  1964;  MJ^..  Purdue  University,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Gaines,  Robert  N.  Associate  Professor,  Speech 
Communication,  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Davis), 
1972;  M.A.,  1975;  Ph.D..  University  of  Iowa,  1982. 

Galston,  William  A.  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy;  Professor,  Public  Affairs, 
B,A,.  Cornell  University,  1967;  M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago.  1969;  Ph,D,,  1973. 

Gambrell,  Linda  B.  Professor,  Cum'culum  and  Instruction. 
A. A.,  Anderson  College.  1962;  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1966;  M.Ed.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Gammon,  R.  W.  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology.  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1963;  Ph.D.. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1967, 

Gannon,  John  D.  Professor.  Computer  Science,  A.B.. 
Brown  University,  1970;  M.S.,  1972;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Toronto,  1975. 

Gannon,  Martin  J.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A..  University  of  Scranton,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1969. 

Gantt,  Elisabeth  Professor,  Botany.  B.A.,  Blackburn 
College,  1958;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  I960: 
Ph.D..  1963. 

Gardner,  Albert  H.  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Development,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Cortland),  1958;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1964; 
Ph.D..  1967. 

Gardner,  Amy  E.  Instructor,  School  of  Architecture.  B.Sc, 
University  of  Virginia,  1981;  M.Arch.,  1985. 

Gardner,  Bruce  L  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1968. 

Gasarch,  William  Associate  Professor.  Computer 
Science;  Associate  Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies,  B.S..  State  University  of  New  York 
(Stony  Brook).  1980;  M.S..  Haward  University,  1982; 
Ph.D..  1985. 


Gasner,  Larry  L  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  Ei\glneering. 
B.S..  University  of  Minnesota,  1965;  M.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1967;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Gass,  Saul  I.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management,  B.A,.  Boston  University,  1949;  MA.,  1949; 
Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1965. 

Gast,  Linda  K.  Director,  Career  Development  Center; 
Affiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  B.A..  Indiana  University,  1974;  M.S..  Purdue 
University.  1978;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Gates,  S.  James  Professor,  Physics.  B.S..  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology.  1973;  Ph.D..  1977. 

Gaylln,  Ned  L.  Professor.  Family  and  Community 
Development,  B.A..  University  of  Chicago.  1956;  M.A.. 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Gdovin,  Susan  L.  Instructor.  Microbiology.  B.S.. 
Shippensburg  University,  1980;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1991. 

Gelman,  Ellen  P.  Associate  Professor.  Art.  A.B..  Brandeis 
University,  1961;  M.F.A..  Columbia  University.  1964. 

Gelso,  Charles  J.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S.. 
Bloomsburg  State  College.  1963;  M.S..  Rorida  State 
University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University.  1970. 

Gentry,  James  W.  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering.  B.S., 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1961;  M.S.,  University  of 
Birmingham,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas.  1969. 

Gentzler,  Yvonne  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.A..  Geneva  College.  1975;  B.S.,  Messiah 
College.  1977;  M.Ed..  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1982;  PhD,,  1986, 

Geores,  Martha  Assistant  Professor.  Geography.  B.A.. 
Bates  College,  1973;  J.O.,  New  York  University  School  of 
Law,  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  1993. 

Gerank)tls,  Evaggetos  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S..  National 
Tech.  University  of  Athens,  1978;  M.S..  University  of 
Illinois.  1980;  Ph.D..  1983. 

Gerber,  Richard  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science. 
B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1978;  M.S..  Comell 
University.  1981;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1991. 

Gertt,  John  A.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S..  Michigan  State  University,  1969;  A.M..  Harvard 
University,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Gessow,  Alfred  Professor  Emeritus,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.C.E..  City  College  of  New  Yort<.  1943; 
M.S..  New  Yorf<  University.  1944. 

Gibson,  Robert  L.  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.M., 
University  of  Miami,  1972;  M.M..  Catholic  University, 
1975;  D.M.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1980. 

Gilbert,  Glen  G.  Professor  and  Chair.  Health  Education. 
B.S..  University  of  Oregon.  1968;  M.S..  1971;  Ph.D.,  TTie 
Ohio  State  University,  1975. 

Gilbert,  Jamas  B.  Professor.  History.  B.A.,  Carleton 
College.  1961;  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963; 
Ph.D..  1966. 

Gill,  Douglas  E.  Professor.  Zoology.  B.S..  Marietta 
College.  1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1967; 
Ph.D..  1971. 

Gillespie,  PatU  P.  Professor.  Theatre.  B.S.,  University  of 
Kentucky.  1958;  M.A..  Western  Kentucky  University, 
1962;  Sp.Ed..  1964;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1970. 
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OHIIan,  Loiail*  Ray  Assistant  to  the  President.  B.S.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1970;  M.A.,  1971. 

ttlntei,  Marahall  L.  Professor.  Institute  (or  Physical 
Science  and  Technology  A.B.,  Chico  State  College. 
1958:  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1961. 

aipt,  C.  L  T»riy  Associate  Professor,  Art.  B.S.,  Cornell 
University,  1967;  M.  Arch..  Yale  University,  1971. 

eiau,  James  M.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1961;  M.A., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1970 

GIaz,  Hailand  M.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1971;  M.A..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1975;  Ph.D..  1977. 

eiandanlng,  PanI*  N.  Associate  Professor,  Government 
and  Politics.  B.A,,  Florida  State  University,  1964;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1967 

Gtoim,  Donald  S.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
University  of  Kentucky,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Slick,  Arnold  J.  Professor,  Physics.  BA..  City  University 
of  New  York  (Brooklyn),  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1961, 

ailgoi,  Virgil  D.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1972;  M.S.,  1973; 
Ph,D.,  1976. 

Gloocklor,  Gaofge  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1960;  M.S..  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Glovei,  Rotte  E.,  Ill  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics.  A.B., 
Bowdoin  College,  1948;  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Goettingen 
(Gennany),  1953. 

Gluckstam,  Robert  L  Professor,  Physics.  B.E.E.,  City 
University  of  New  York  (City  College),  1944;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1948. 

Goaring,  Jacob  D.  Professor  Emeritus,  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  Bethel  College,  1941;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1959. 

Gold,  Kaien  Assistant  Professor,  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Albany,  1983;  MA..  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles).  1985;  Ph.D..  1990. 

Gold,  Robart  S.  Professor,  Health  Education.  A.S.. 
Orange  County  Community  College,  1967;  B.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Brockport),  1969;  M.S.,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1976;  Doc.P.H.,  University  of 
Texas,  1980. 

GoMberg,  Andrew  P.  B.A.,  Clark  University,  1965;  M.D., 
State  University  of  New  York,  1969. 

Goklbarg,  Seymour  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B.,  Hunter 
College,  1950;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1958. 

Goldan,  Bruce  L  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1972; 
S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1974: 
Ph.D..  1976. 

GoManbaum,  Gaorge  C.  Professor,  Physics:  Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Computer.  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences.  B.S.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1957;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1966. 

Goldhabai,  Jacob  K.  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathematics. 
B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College), 
1944;  MA,  Han/ard  University,  1945;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1950. 


Goldhar,  Jullua  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering.  BS!, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1971;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

GoMman,  Harvay  Associate  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration,  B.A.,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  1960;  M.A.,  John  Carroll  University,  1962;  Ed.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1966. 

Goldman,  William  M.  Professor,  Mathematics;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  A.B.,  Princeton 
University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1980. 

Goldsman,  Nail  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1981:  M.E.E., 
1983;  Ph.D..  1988. 

6old*tsln,  Irwin  L.  Dean.  College  of  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences:  Professor,  Psychology.  B.B.A.,  City 
University  of  New  York  (City  College),  1959;  M.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Gollub,  Lawls  R.  Professor,  Psychology.  A.B.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1958. 

Gomsiy,  J.  Douglas  Professor,  Journalism.  B.S.,  Lehigh 
University,  1967;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison),  1970;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Gonzalez,  Nancle  L.  Professor  Emerita,  Anthropology; 
Professor,  Affiliate,  Sociology.  B.S,,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  1951;  MA,,  University  of  Michigan,  1955;  Ph.D.. 
1959. 

Good,  Richard  A.  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathematics.  A.B., 
Ashland  College,  1939:  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1940:  Ph.D.,  1945. 

Goods,  M.  Dennis  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Kansas,  1963:  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University, 
1967. 

Goodlngs,  Deborah  J.  Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Toronto,  1975;  Ph.D., 
Cambridge  University,  1979. 

Goodman,  Jordan  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1973;  M.S.,  1975;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Goodwyn,  Frank  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A.,  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  1939; 
M.A.,  1940;  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas.  1946. 

Gordon,  Donald  C.  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.A., 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1934;  M.A..  Columbia 
University,  1937;  Ph.D..  1947. 

Gordon,  Lawrsncs  A.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Albany), 
1966;  M.B.A.,  1967;  Ph.D..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1973. 

Gordon^alant,  Sandra  M.  Associate  Professor,  Hearing 
and  Speech  Sciences.  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Albany),  1974;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1981. 

Gottfredson,  Denisa  C.  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology.  B.A.,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1980. 

Gouin,  Francis  R.  Professor  and  Acting  Chair, 
Horticulture  &  Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Gournay,  isabslle  J.  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture.  M.A.,  Yale  Unlversi^.  1981;  M.Ph.,  1982; 
Ph,D.,  1989. 


Goward,  Samuai  N.  Professor.  Geography  B.A.,  Boston 
University,  1967;  M.A.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  State 
University,  1979. 

Qowan,  Bradford  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.M., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1968;  M.M.,  1969. 

Grabls-Bunksr,  Jackia  M.  Lecturer,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction:  Coordinator,  Charles  County  Education 
Center.  B.S.,  Frostburg,  1971;  M.Ed,,  George 
Washington  University,  1981. 

Graabar,  Arma  0.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Buffalo), 
1964;  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1965:  Ed.D.. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1974. 

Graham,  Stsvsn  Professor,  Special  Education.  B.A., 

Valdosta  State  College,  1972;  M.S.,  1975;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1978. 

Granatstoln,  Victor  L  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Director,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research,  B.S.,  Columbia 
University,  1960;  M.S..  1961;  PhD.,  1963. 

Grant,  Lee  P.  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut.  1962;  M.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1971;  Ph,D.,  1974. 

Grant,  Rachel  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  B.A,,  Howard  University,  1973;  M.A.. 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  1975;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1990. 

Gray,  Alfred  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A.,  University  of 
Kansas,  I960:  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1964. 

GrebogI,  Celso  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology;  Professor,  Mathematics:  Professor, 
Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S.,  Federal  University  of 
Brazil,  1970;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975;  Ph.D., 
1978. 

Groan,  Harry  8.,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor,  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1959;  M.Ed.. 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Green,  Paul  S.  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A..  Cornell 
University,  1959;  M.A..  Hareard  University.  1960;  Ph.D.. 
Cornell  University,  1964. 

Grean,  Rebecca  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  A.B.,  Han/ard  University,  1973; 
M.L.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1977;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1982;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1989. 

Greenbsrg,  Jerrold  S.  Professor,  Health  Education.  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1964;  M.S.,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1969. 

Greenberg,  Kenneth  R.  Associate  Professor,  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services.  B.S..  Ohio  State  University, 
1951;  M.A..  1952;  Ph.D.,  Case-Western  Reserve 
University.  1960. 

Grssnbsrg,  Leon  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S..  City 
University  of  New  York  (City  College),  1953;  M.A.,  Yale 
University,  1955:  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Grasnberg,  Oscar  W.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Rutgers 
The  State  University,  1952;  A.M.,  Princeton  University, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Greenberg,  Ronald  I.  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering:  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies.  A.B.,  Washington  University,  1983; 
B.S.,  1983;  M.S.,  1983;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1989, 

Grasne,  Richard  L.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1960:  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1967. 
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Greene-Gantzberg,  Vivian  Y.  Assistant  Professor. 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages.  B.A.,  Spellman  College. 
1970;  M.A..  University  of  Illinois.  1972;  Ph.D..  1976. 

Greenspan,  Patricia  Professor,  Philosophy.  A.B.. 
Columbia  University.  1966;  A.M..  Harvard  University, 
1968;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Groer,  Sandra  C.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,  Furman  University.  1966;  M.S..  University  of 
Chicago,  1968;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Greer,  Thomas  V.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  University  of  Texas.  1953;  M.B.A..  Ohio 
State  University.  1957;  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas.  1964. 

Griem,  Hans  Professor,  Physics;  Professor.  Institute  for 
Plasma  Research.  Bach.,  Max  Planck  Schule,  1949; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Kiel.  1954. 

Griffin,  James  J.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Villanova 
College.  1952;  M.S..  Princeton  University,  1955;  Ph.D.. 
1956. 

Griffith,  Robert  Professor.  History;  Dean.  College  of  Arts 
and  Humanities.  B.A..  DePauw  University.  1962;  M.A.. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Grillakis,  Manoussos  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
National  Technical  University  (Athens,  Greece),  1981; 
M.A.,  Brown  University,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Grim,  Samuel  0.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  1956;  Ph.D.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1960. 

Grimm,  Curtis  M.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1975;  M.A., 
University  of  California,  1980;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Grimsted,  David  A.  Associ'ate  Professor,  History.  A.B.. 
Harvard  University,  1957;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Gromov,  MIkhael  Professor,  Mathematics.  M.A.. 
University  of  Leningrad.  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Grossman,  Marshall  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton.  1965;  M.A.. 
Brooklyn  College.  1973;  Ph.D..  New  York  University. 
1977. 

Grove,  Karsten  Professor,  Mathematics.  Cand.  Scient.. 
University  of  Aarhus,  1971;  Lie.  Scient.,  1974. 

Groves,  Paul  A.  Associate  Professor,  Geography.  B.S.. 
University  of  London,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1960;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1969. 

Grunig,  James  E.  Professor,  College  of  Journalism.  B.S.. 
Iowa  State  University,  1964;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1966;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Grunig,  Larlssa  A.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  North  Dakota  State  University,  1967; 
M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  Ph.D..  1985. 

Grybauskas,  Arvydas  P.  Associate  Professor.  Botany. 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbane).  1976;  M.S.,  1977; 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1983. 

Gulick,  Sidney  L,  III  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Oberlin  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale  University.  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Gulllckson,  Gay  L,  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A.. 
Pomona  College,  1965;  B.D..  Yale  University  Divinity 
School.  1968;  S.T.M..  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1978. 

Gupta,  Anil  K,  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.  of  Tech.,  Indian  institute  of  Technology. 
1970;  D.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School,  1980. 


Gupta,  AshwanI  K,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.Sc.  Panjab  University  (India).  1966;  M.Sc.  University 
of  Southampton  (England).  1970;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Sheffield,  1973;  D.Sc.  University  of  Southampton 
(England),  1986. 

Gurevltch,  Michael  Professor,  College  of  Journalism. 
B.A..  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1953;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1961. 

Gurr,  Ted  Robert  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A.,  Reed  College.  1957;  Ph.D..  New  York  University, 
1965. 

Guthrie,  John  T.  Professor.  Human  Development.  B.A.. 
Earlham  College,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1966; 
Ph.D..  1968. 

Guzzo,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.S., 
Ohio  State  University,  1974;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Gwadz,  Robert  W,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Haberman,  Sol  Lecturer,  Physics.  B.A..  Brooklyn  College. 
1947;  M.A..  University  of  Minnesota,  1952. 

Hadley,  Nicholas  J,  Associate  Professor,  Physics.  B.S., 
Yale  University.  1976;  M.A..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1978;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Hage,  Jerald  Professor,  Sociology.  B.B.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1955;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University,  1963. 

Hage,  Madeleine  Associate  Professor,  French  and 
Italian.  C.A.P.E.T..  Ecole  Normale  Superleur  de 
I'Enseignement  Techniqu,  1955;  Agregation  (English). 
University  of  Paris.  Sorbonne.  1965;  Doctorat  de 
Troisieme  Cycle.  University  of  Nancy  (France),  1973. 

HaghanI,  All  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Shiraz  University.  1976;  M...  Northwestern  University. 
1982;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Haley,  A,  James  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology.  B.S.. 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Sc.D.. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955. 

Hallassos,  Michael  Assistant  Professor,  Economics. 
B.A..  University  of  Cambridge  (U.K.),  1981;  M.A.,  1986; 
Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1987. 

Hall,  William  S,  Professor.  Psychology.  A.B.,  Roosevelt 
University  (Chicago),  1957;  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago. 
1968. 

Hallett,  Judith  P.  Professor,  Classics.  A.8.,  Wellesley 
College,  1966;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

HaKlwanger,  John  Professor,  Economics.  Sc.B.,  Brown 
University,  1977;  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1981. 

Hamed,  Safel  E.  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  Cairo  University.  1968; 
M.L.A.,  University  of  Georgia.  1973;  Ph.D..  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University.  1988. 

Hamilton,  Arthur  B.  Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1929;  M.S.,  1931. 

Hamilton,  David  H.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.Sc, 
Tasmania  University,  1977;  M.Sc,  University  of  London, 
1978;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Hamilton,  Donna  B.  Professor,  English;  Associate  Dean 
for  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities. 
B.A.,  Saint  Olaf  College,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1968. 


Hamilton,  Gary  D,  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A.. 
Saint  Olaf  College.  1962;  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1965;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Hamilton,  V.  Lee  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A.,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Hazard  University,  1975. 

Hammond,  Eugene  R.  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  1969;  B.A.,  Oxford  University, 
1973;  Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1977. 

Hammond,  William  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  University 
Honors  Program.  S.T.B.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 
1968;  M.A.  1970;  Ph.D..  1973. 

Handelman,  Susan  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Smith 
College,  1971;  M.A..  State  University  of  New  York 
(Buffalo),  1977;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Ranges,  Paul  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
New  York  University,  1980;  M.A.,  University  of  Akron, 
1984;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Hanna,  Judith  L.  Senior  Faculty  Research  Associate, 
Family  and  Community  Development.  B.A..  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles).  1958;  M.A..  Michigan  State 
University.  1962;  M.A..  Columbia  University,  1975; 
Ph.D..  1976. 

Hanna,  William  J,  Professor,  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning.  B.S.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1957;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Hansen,  J.  Norman  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A.,  Drake  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1968. 

Hanson,  James  C.  Senior  Specialist,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1972; 
M.Sc.  University  of  Minnesota  (St.  Paul).  1974;  M.Sc. 
University  of  Maryland.  1978;  Ph.D..  1983. 

Hao,  Oliver  J.  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S..  Cheng  Kung  University,  Taiwan,  1980;  M.S., 
Colorado  State  University.  1971;  Ph.D..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1982. 

Hardle,  Ian  W.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S.,  University  of  California  (Davis).  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley).  1965. 

Hardy,  Kendrall  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S.,  University  of  Baltimore, 
1968;  J.D..  1972. 

Hardy,  Robert  C.  Professor  and  Chair.  Human 
Development.  B.S.Ed..  Bucknell  University,  1961; 
M.S.Ed.,  Indiana  University.  1964;  Ed.D..  1969. 

Harger,  Robert  0,  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan.  1955;  M.S..  1959;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Hargrove,  June  E.  Professor.  Art  History  and  Archaeolo^. 
B.A..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1968;  M.A..  New 
York  University  (Institute  of  Fine  Arts),  1971;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Harlan,  Louis  R.  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.A.,  Emory 
University.  1943;  M.A..  Vanderbilt  University,  1948; 
Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1955. 

Harley,  Sharon  Associate  Professor;  Acting  Director.  Afro- 
Amehcan  Studies.  B.A.,  St.  Mary  of  The  Woods  College. 
1970;  M.A..  Antioch  College,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Howard 
University,  1981. 

Harper,  Glenn  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology.  B.S., 
Purdue  University,  1958;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Harper,  Robert  A,  Professor  Emeritus.  Geography.  Ph.B., 
University  of  Chicago,  1946;  B.S.,  1947;  M.S.,  1948; 
Ph.D..  1950. 
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HsrMngton,  i.  Patiick  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.S., 
University  of  Chicago,  1961;  M.S..  Ohio  State  University, 
1964:  Ph.D.,  1967, 

Haiti*,  Jam**  F,  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.S., 
Loyola  University.  1962:  IV1.S,,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1964;  Ph  0  ,  1968. 

Hanis,  Karan  R.  Associate  Professor,  Special  Education. 
B.A.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1974;  MA., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1978:  Ed.O.,  Auburn  University, 
1981. 

Harria,  Waalay  L.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S.A.E.,  University  of  Georgia,  1953:  M.S., 
1958:  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1969. 

Hanlaon,  Ftoyd  P.  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomology.  B.S., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1951;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1955. 

Nanlaon,  Hora«a  V.  Professor  Emeritus,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A.,  Trinity  University  (Texas),  1932:  M.A., 
University  of  Texas,  1941:  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Hwrlson,  Raglna  Professor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusettes  (Amherst),  1965; 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1973:  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Harry,  G,  Elizabeth  Assistant  Professor,  Special 
Education.  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1967;  M.Ed., 
1973:  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University.  1988. 

Hart-LKz,  Kathleen  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1979;  M.A.,  1981. 

Hartai,  Philip  J.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  A.B.,  Kenyon  College,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1966;  J.D..  1969. 

Hartsock,  Thomas  G.  Associate  Professor,  Animal 
Sciences.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1968; 
M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Haivay,  Christine  D.  Instructor,  College  of  Journalism. 
B.S.,  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland  College  Parts, 
1980. 

Harwood,  William  S.  Undergraduate  Program 
Coordinator,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  B.S.,  University 
of  Massachusetts  (Amherst),  1980;  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1986. 

Haslach,  Henry  W.,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1964;  M.S.,  University 
of  Chicago.  1965;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1979; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Haslam,  John  A.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management,  A.B.,  Dul^e  University,  1956;  M.B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Hassam,  AdII  B.  Associate  Professor,  Physics:  Associate 
Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  S.B./S.M., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1974;  M.A., 
Princeton  University,  1976;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Hatflald,  Bradley  D.  Associate  Professor,  Kinesiology. 
B.P.E,,  University  of  New  Brunswicl^,  1974;  B.A.,  1975; 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976;  M.S.A.,  Ohio 
University,  1982;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1982. 

Hauflar,  Virginia  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1979;  M.A., 
Cornell  University,  1985;  Ph.D..  1990. 

Hauaar,  MIchaal  G.  Adjunct  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.S., 
Cornell  University,  1962:  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Physics.  1967. 


Hawklna,  William  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1967;  S.M., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^,  1971. 

Hawlay,  Willis  D.  Dean,  College  of  Education;  Professor, 
Education  Policy,  Planning  and  Administration;  Professor, 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berlieiey),  1960;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Haad,  Emaraon  W.  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1957;  M.Mus.,  1961;  O.M.A..  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1980. 

Heath,  Jamaa  L.  Professor  and  Acting  Chair.  Poultry 
Science.  B.S..  Louisiana  State  University,  1963:  M.S., 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Hebaler,  Jean  R.  Professor.  Special  Education.  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York  (Albany),  1953:  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1956;  Ed.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1960. 

Habart,  Mitchell  Patrick  Associate  Professor,  Theatre. 
B.F.A,,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1980;  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Washington,  1983. 

Hadman,  Susan  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1978;  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin  (LaFollette  Institute),  1979;  J.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin  (School  of  Law),  1987;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Institute  of  Env.Studies),  1989. 

Held,  Camilla  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1973;  M.S.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Heldelbach,  Ruth  A.  Associate  Professor,  Cun'iculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1949;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Florida,  1957;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1967. 

HeHatz,  Daniel  Professor,  Music.  Artist  Diploma,  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  1971. 

Helns,  Maurice  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1937;  A.M.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1940; 
A.M.,  Brown  University,  1947. 

Helsler,  Martin  0.  Associate  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1960;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Hellman,  John  L  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1966;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Holm,  Eugene  E.  Professor,  Music.  B.Mu.Ed., 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  1950;  M.Mu.Ed., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  North  Texas 
State  University,  1958. 

Halms,  Janet  E.  Professor,  Psychology.  E^  University  of 
Missouri  (Kansas  City),  1968;  M.A.,  llW  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University,  1975. 

Hoti,  George  R.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1964:  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1971. 

Helzer,  Garry  A.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Portland  State  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University.  1962;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Handler,  Jamas  A.  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science:  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S.,  Yale  University.  1978;  M.S.,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  1982;  M.S.,  Brown  University, 
1983;  Ph.D..  1985. 

Henery-Logan,  Kenneth  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry.  B.Sc.  McGill  University.  1942:  Ph.D., 
1946. 


Hankal,  Ramon  Associate  Professor.  Sociology.  Ph.B., 
University  of  North  Dakota,  1958:  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1961;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Hanratta,  Jama*  A.  Priscilia  Alden  Burke  Professor, 
History.  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Han/ard 
University,  1963:  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Harb,  Rabacca  A.  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A., 
University  of  Oregon,  1969;  M.A,,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1974. 

Harin,  Chrlstoph  A.  Professor  Emeritus,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Bonn,  1950. 

Herman,  Eliot  M,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Botany. 
B.A.,  University  of  Califomia  (Santa  Barbara).  1973;  MA., 
1975:  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (San  Diego),  1980. 

Herman,  Harold  J,  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1960. 

Herman,  Richard  H.  Professor,  Mathematics;  Dean, 
Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Sciences.  B.S., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1963:  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Maryland.  1967. 

Hemdon,  James  W.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro),  1979;  M.A..  Princeton  University.  1980: 
Ph.D.,  1983. 

Hemdon,  Marcia  Professor,  Music.  B.A.,  Newcomb  College, 
1962;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Harold,  Keith  E.  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.M.E.,  University  of  Akron,  1977;  M.S., 
Ohio  State  University,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Harmson,  Paul  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A..  State  University  of  New  York  (Binghamton), 
1981;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University,  1982;  M.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1983;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Herschbach,  Dennis  R,  Associate  Professor,  Education 
Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  San  Jose 
State  College,  1960:  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana), 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Hershanson,  David  B.  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1955:  A.M., 
Boston  University,  I960:  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Hester,  Ronald  D.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Afro-American 
Studies.  B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  University,  1973; 
M.P.A.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1975;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1987. 

Hetrick,  Frank  M.  Professor  Emeritus,  Microbiology. 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1954;  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1960;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Hevnar,  Alan  R.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management:  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1973;  M.S.,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

HIckey,  Michael  E.  Adjunct  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A.,  University  of 
Washington  (Seattle),  1964;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1969, 

HIebart,  Ray  E.  Professor,  College  of  Joumalism.  BA., 
Stanford  University,  1954;  M.S.,  Columbia  University. 
1957;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Hlggkis,  William  J.  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S.. 
Boston  College,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University, 
1973. 

HIghton,  Richard  Professor,  Zoology.  B.A.,  New  York 
University.  1950;  M.S..  University  of  Florida,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Hill,  Clara  E.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1970:  M.A.,  1972:  Ph.D..  1974. 
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Hill.  Elwood  F.  Aojjr.ct  Associate  Protesscr.  PouiU> 
Science.  B.S..  San  Jose  State  University,  1961:  M.S.. 
University  o»  Maryland.  1975:  Ph.D..  1981. 

HDI.  Jc*n  W.  Professor.  Scrxml  of  Architecture.  BA..  Rice 
Uniwrsity.  1951:  B.  Arch..  1952:  MAch..  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1959. 

Hill,  Margarita  Assistant  Professor.  Horticulture  & 
Undscape  Architecture.  B.S..  University  of  California 
(Davis).  1986:  M.S..  1989. 

Hill,  Robart  L.  Associate  Professor.  Agrtxiomy.  B.S.. 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1974:  M.S..  1981: 
Ph.D..  Iowa  State  University.  1984. 

MM.  Wartdall  T.,  Ill  Associate  Professor,  institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.A..  University  of 
California  (Iniinet.  1974:  M.S..  Stanford  University.  1976: 
Ph.D..  1980. 

HasanraOi.  Etnkia  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulluie  & 

Lanoscace     A-cnitecture.     B.S..     University     of 

Massachusetts.  1970:  H.I_A..  1973. 

Hbias,  Answi  H.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Zoology . 

B.A.,  Pomona  College,  1969:  Ph.D..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1976. 

HKckcock.  Donald  R.  Associate  Professor.  Russian 
Language  and  Uterature.  B.A..  Uniwrsrty  of  Maryland. 
1952:  M.A..  riarvara  university.  1954:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Ho,  PIne-Tong  Professor.  Bectrical  Engineering.  S.B., 
Massacr-.usetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1973:  S.M.. 
1975:  Sc.D.,  1978. 

Hochill,  Urs  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S..  Technikum  Biel,  Switzertand,  1950: 
M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1955:  Ph,D.,  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1962. 

Hedas,  William  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S..  City 
University  of  New  York  {Bn»Wyn  College).  1955:  MA. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Heff,  Karia  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  B.A., 
Weilesley  College,  1974:  M.A.L.D.,  Tufts  University, 
1979:  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1989. 


,  Mary  Ann  Associate  Professor,  Counselir\g  and 
Personnel  Services.  B.A..  Macalester  College.  1971: 
Ph.D..  University  of  Minnesota,  1975. 

Hoffman,  Ronald  Professor.  History.  B.A..  George 
Peabody  College,  1964;  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1965:  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Hofeaoliais,  6ay  S.  instructor.  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1988:  D.V.M, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1990. 

HoWday,  WIMan  Prcfiessor,  Cumcutum  and  Instnjctjon. 
B.S..  Purdue  University,  1963;  M.S.,  1968:  Ph.D., 
Unr\ersiTy  cf  Teias  (Austin),  1970. 

Holloway,  DmU  C.  Professor.  Mechanical  Er^ineerirg. 
B.S..  University  of  Illinois  (Urtjana),  1966:  M.S.,  1969; 
Ph.D..  1971. 

Holman.  Bar^amln  F.  Professor,  College  of  Journalism. 
B.S.,  univgrsih  of  Kansas,  1952. 

Hckngron,  Harry  0.  Professor  Emeritus  and  Senior 
Reseated  Scientist,  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1949:  MA,  1950:  Ph.D.,  1954. 


r  E.  Professor  Emerttus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1943;  M.S.,  1951:  Ph.D.,  Universi^  of  Wisconsin,  1954. 

Ho*.  Stofhan  Adjunct  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.S.,  New 

Yo.'-  cr^e-sily,  1961:  Ph.D..  1966. 


Holton.  W.  MIkw  Professor.  English.  BA..  Dartmoutr. 
College.  1954;  L.LB..  Harvard  Unrwrsity.  1957;  MA.. 
Yale  University,  1959:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Holani,  Konnoth  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A.. 
Augustana  Cohege.  1961:  M.A..  University  of  Chicago. 
1969:  =1.3  .  1973. 

Hopklnt.  Richard  L  Associate  Professor.  Education 
Policy.  Planning,  and  Administration;  Acting  Director, 
Comparative  Education  Center.  B.S..  Stanford  Uni«rsity, 
1962:  M.S..  1963;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Los 
.Angelesi.  1969. 

Hornbako,  R.  Loo  Professor  Emeritus,  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education:  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  Emerftus.  B.S..  California 
State  College  (Pennsylvania!.  1934:  M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1936:  Ph.D..  1942:  LLD.,  Eastern  Michigan 
University.  1963. 

Homstoln.  Norbort  Professor.  Unguistics  DeparVDent. 
BA..  McGili  Universi>.  1975:  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Unrnersity, 

1979. 

Homyak,  Wllam  F.  Prcrfessor  Emeritus,  Physics.  BEE. 
City  Universi^'  of  New  York  (City  Coltege),  1944:  M.S.. 
Caiifomia  Institute  of  Technolo^.  1946:  Ph.D.,  1949. 

HonwKz,  Jokn  K.  Assistant  Professor.  Agricuttural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S..  Washir^ton  State  Unrwersity. 
1982:  MA..  1984;  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  San 
Diego.  1988. 

Horton,  DavU  L  Professor.  Psychology.  B.A..  Unrversily 
of  Minnesota.  1955:  MA.  1957;  Ph.D..  1959. 

Horty.  John  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy;  Assistant 
Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Stud'es.  BA 
Oberiin  College.  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1985. 

Hervath,  John  M.  Professor.  Mathematics.  Ph.D., 

Universft)  of  Budapest  1947. 

Howard,  John  D.  Professor,  Ertgiish.  BA..  Washington 
College  (Maryland),  1956:  MA,  University  of  Maryland. 
1962;  Ph.D..  1957. 

Howo,  Ann  C.  Professor  and  Chairperson.  Curriculum 
arKJ  Instruction.  BA.  University  of  Richmond.  1947; 
M.S..  University  of  North  Carolina.  1949;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  1969. 

Howland.  Mario  Associate  Professor  and  Director.  Uroan 
Studies  and  Planning.  B.A..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley!,  1972:  M.C.P.,  1974:  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolog) .  1981. 

Hoyort,  John  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
Unrversrty  of  Maryland,  1943:  M.S.,  1949:  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Hsa.  HaKI  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S.,  Taiwan 
Chung-Hsir«g  Universi^,  1962:  M.S..  Universtty  of  the 
Philippines.  1967;  Ph.D.,  Universi^  of  Illinois,  1971. 

Hsaah.  ChaivTa  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
L.L.B.,  Chaoyang  University  (China).  1946:  M.A.. 
Columbia  Universf^,  1S53:  Ph.D..  1958. 

H«,  Bal-Lok  Professor,  Physics.  A.B..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1967:  MA,  Princeton  Universr^, 
1969:  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Haang,  Halan  Q.  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre.  B.FA., 
Central  Academy  of  Drama  (Beijing).  1982;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Missouri  (Kansas  City),  1988. 

Hodak,  BonKa  L  Instructor,  Part-time.  Special  Education. 
B.S..  'Dusc  State  University,  1971;  M.A..  Loyola 
Coltege.  1S75. 


Hadan.  OanM  P.  Associate  Protesso-  Izjh::-'  =o  r. 
Planning,  and  Aoministration.  B.S..  university  of  Vermorjl. 
1954:  M.A  .Coiumpia  Teachers  College,  1958;  Ed.D.. 
1967. 

HadMn.  Robart  D.  Professor  and  Chair.  Mrteowloef. 

B.S.  (Honsi.  university  of  Reading.  U.K..  1956:  Ph.O.. 
1959. 

Hadaon.  William  L.  Professor.  Music  B.Mus., 
Philadelphia  Music  Academy,  1954:  A.B.,  UniversJ^  of 
Pennsylvania.  1957;  M  Mus..  Vale  University,  1961. 

Haobnor,  Robert  W.  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Deveiopmeri  B  S.,  Cor^cordia  Teacr»rs  Coileee.  1957; 
MA..  1960;  P^.D..  Univers.'ty  of  Maryland.  1969. 

Haath,  Dairol  L  <>rc>fessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economcs.  B.S.,  Montana  StSlB  Lkvvefsi^,  1959:  M,S., 
1969;  Ph.D..  Universi^  of  Caiifamia  (Bedteley),  1973. 

Hahaay,  James  E.  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Universi^  of  Ondnnaf.  1957;  M.S., 
Unlversi^  Of  Illinois,  1959:  Ph.D.,  1961. 


(I  Jr.  mstnjctor,  ParMjme,  Music.  B.M..  New 
England  Conserv'atoiy  of  Music,  1980. 

Halt.  Joan  S.  Associate  Professor,  KinesiolaBr.  B  S 
Indiana  University,  1954;  M.Ed..  Unrversily  of  ^torth 
Carolina  (Greensboro),  1958;  Ph.D..  Unwersity  o* 

Southern  California,  1967. 

HaKan.  Charlos  R.  Professor.  Economics.  KB..  Unjuersily 

of  Cairfov-ra  Seveleyi,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

HaKgron,  Franctna  H.  Associate  Professor.  Education 
Policy.  Planning  and  Administration.  BS.,  Universi^  of 
Minnesota,  1968:  M.S..  North  Dakota  State  Unmersity. 
1977;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  Urwersi^.  1962. 

Haomal,  Jamas  A.  Professor  Err>attus.  Matliefrafics. 
B.S.,  Caiifomia  Institute  of  Technotagy.  1S49:  MA.  ISoa 

Uraversily,  1953:  Ph..D.,  1955, 

Hamphroy.  Jamas  H.  Professor  Emerftus,  KinesiotQBf. 

A.B.,  Denison  Untvers'rty.  1933:  MA.  Western  Reserve 
University,  1946:  Ed.D..  Boston  Univers*^.  1951. 

Hamphray,  Margo  Assistant  Professor.  Art.  B.FA.. 
Caiifomia  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  1973;  M.FA. 
Stanford  University,  1974. 

Hant,  Jaiwt  6.  Associate  Professor,  Sociokiey.  BA 

University  Of  Redlands,  1962;  MA,  trxSana  Unhieirsny, 
1966:  Ph.D..  1973. 

HmA.  Lany  L  Associate  Pitifessor,  Soootag).  5.S.  Bai 
State  UniversiQ,  1961:  MA.  Indana  Unhersi^.  1964; 
Ph.D..  1968. 

Hartay.  Bwnard  F..  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Kinesioiger. 

B.A..  Lnik'ersity  cf  So'jtl  Forida.  1S72:  MA.  1975: 
Pn.D..  Rorida  State  University.  1981. 

Hartt,  Steven  W.  Professor  and  Dean.  School  of 
Architecture.  A.B..  Princeton  University.  1963:  M>A. 

1965:  M.  Aren..  C^omell  Universi^.  1969. 

Haaman.  Barrk  F.  Professor  Emerftus.  Kinesotoer.  B.S.. 
Unrversily  of  Illinois  (Urtana).  1941;  M.S.,  1948:  Ed.D.. 
Universi^  of  Maiyland.  1954. 

Hatebason,  Stavan  W.  Assodate  Professor.  Botany. 
A.B..  University  Of  Caiifomia  (Santa  Crur).  1975:  PtU5_ 

Unrversity  of  Caiifomia  (Berkeley).  1982. 

Hyda,  David  H.  instructor.  Director  Undergraduate 
Studies,  Health  Education,  B.S.,  Sate  UiwersJ^  OolaeB 
(Brockpoit.  NY).  1968:  M.S..  1573:  Ph.D^  UniiiGfsily  of 
Maryland.  1992. 
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Hyman,  aiorl  D.  Instructor,  Part-time.  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  B.A..  James  Madison  University.  1984;  M.S.. 
Towson  State  University,  1990. 

igel,  Reglna  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  M.A..  State  University  of  lov»a.  1969;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  New  Mexico.  1973. 

Illadit,  Agl*llaot  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Englneertng.  B.S.,  Aristotelian  University  of  Thessalonlkl. 
1975;  M.S.,  University  of  Manchester.  1976;  Ph.D.. 
1980. 

Imbankl,  Richard  B.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology.  B.S.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1959;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Infantino,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Instructor,  Zoology.  B.A.. 
University  of  California  (San  Diego).  1985;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Massachusetts.  1992. 

Ingling,  Allan  L.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  B.S.E.E..  University  of  Maryland, 
1963;  V.M.O..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1969. 


Jacobaon,  Thaodora  A.  Associate  Professor.  Physics. 
B.A..  Reed  College.  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas 
(Austin).  1983. 

Jacoby,  Barbara  Affiliate  Lecturer,  French  and  Italian; 
Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1971;  M.A.. 
1972;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Ja'Ja',  Joiepti  Electrical  Engineering;  Associate  Director 
of  Research.  Institute  for  Systems  Research;  Professor. 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies;  Affiliate 
Professor,  Computer  Science.  B.S..  American  University 
(Beirut),  1973;  M.S..  Harvard  University.  1976;  Ph.D.. 
1977. 

James,  Bruce  R.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.A., 
Williams  College,  1973;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont, 
1979;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Jantz,  Richard  K.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  instruction. 
B.S..  Indiana  University.  1968;  M.S..  1970;  Ed.D..  Ball 
State  University.  1972. 


1956;  M.A.E..  1960;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1968. 

Jonaa,  Oaorga  F.  Professor  Emeritus.  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  B.A..  Emory  University. 
1938;  M.A..  Oxford  University.  1943;  Ph.D..  Columbia 
University.  1951. 

Jonaa,  Jack  C.  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomology.  B.S.. 
Aubum  University.  1942;  M.S.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University.  1950. 

Joseph,  Sam  W.  Professor,  Microbiology.  B.S..  University 
of  Florida,  1956;  M.S..  St.  John's  University.  New  York. 
1964;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Julln,  Douglas  A.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A..  Haverford  College.  1978;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley).  1984. 

Just,  Richard  E.  Professor  and  Chair.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S..  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1969;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1971; 
Ph.D..  1972. 


Inouys,  Davkl  W.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology;  Affiliate 
Associate  Professor.  Botany.  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College, 
1971;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina.  1976. 

lozzl,  Alassandra  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics. 
Laurea,  University  of  Rome.  1982;  S.M..  University  of 
Chicago,  1985;  Ph.D..  1989. 

Irwin,  George  R.  Professor.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  A.B..  Knox  College.  1930;  M.S..  University 
of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1933;  Ph.D..  1937;  Hon.  Doctor  of 
Engineering,  Lehigh  University.  1977. 

Isaacs,  Nail  0.  Professor.  English.  A.B..  Dartmouth 
College.  1953;  A.M..  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1959. 

Issman,  Sheila  C.  Instructor,  Part-time,  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1967;  M.A., 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1982. 

Iso-Ahola,  Ssppo  E.  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.S., 
University  of  Jyvaskyla  (Rnland),  1971;  M.S.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1972;  M.S.,  University  of  Jyvaskyla  (Rnland), 
1973;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1976. 

Jackson,  Diana  Ryder  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  B.A..  Michigan  State 
University.  1975;  M.L.I.R..  1977;  M.A..  University  of 
Maryland.  1981;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Jackson,  Fatlmah  Unda  Collier  Associate  Professor. 
Anthropology.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Zoology.  B.A., 
Comell  University,  1972;  M.A..  1978;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Jackson,  John  W.  Professor  Emeritus,  Mechanical 
Englneertng.  B.S..  University  of  Cincinnati.  1934;  M.Eng.. 
1937;  M.S..  Califomia  Institute  of  Technology.  1940. 

Jackson,  Unda  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Health  Education. 
B.S..  James  Madison  University,  1977;  M.Ed. .1979; 
Ed.D..  University  of  Virginia.  1985. 

Jackson,  Paul  D.  Lecturer.  Dance.  B.F.A..  University  of 
Utah,  1976;  M.A..  The  Ohio  State  University.  1980. 

Jackson,  Reginald  8.  Lecturer  Part-time,  Music.  B.M.. 
North  Texas  State  University.  1968;  M.M.ED.,  1973. 

Jackson,  Robart  T.  Associate  Professor.  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science.  B.A..  Cornell  University.  1970;  M.Sc, 
University  of  Daressalaam,  1977;  Ph.D..  Cornell 
University.  1981. 

Jacobs,  Wsndy  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Chair.  Art.  B.F.A., 
Edinboro  State  College.  1980;  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art,  1984. 


Jaqulth,  Richard  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Assistant  Vice  President.  Academic  Affairs. 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts.  1940;  M.S..  1942; 
Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University.  1955. 

Jarvis,  Bruce  B.  Professor  and  Chair.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  1963; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Colorado.  1966. 

JashemskI,  Wllhelmlna  F.  Professor  Emerita.  History. 
B.A.,  York  College,  1931;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1933;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1942. 

Jawahery,  Abolhassin  Associate  Professor,  Physics. 
B.S.,  Tehran  University,  1976;  M.S.,  Tufts  University, 
1977;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Jellema,  Roderick  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  English.  B.A.. 
Calvin  College.  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Scotland),  1962. 

Johnson,  Arthur  T.  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering. 
B.S.A.E.,  Cornell  University,  1964;  M.S..  1967;  Ph.D.. 
1969. 

Johnson,  Charles  E.  Associate  Professor.  Measurement. 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation.  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota. 
1957;  Ph.D..  1964. 

Johnson,  Dale  M.  Faculty  Extension  Assistant. 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics.  B.S..  Utah  State. 
1983;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1986. 

Johnson,  Islah  Associate  Staff,  Accompanist,  Dance. 
B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1976. 

Johnson,  Janet  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  A.B.. 
George  Washington  University.  1951;  A.M.,  1956;  Ph.D.. 
1962. 

Johnson,  Martin  L.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
B.S.,  Morris  College.  1961;  M.Ed..  University  of  Georgia. 
1968;  Ed.D..  1971. 

Johnson,  Peggy  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S..  University  of  New  Mexico.  1981;  M.S..  University  of 
Maryland.  1989;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Johnson,  Raymond  L  Professor  and  Chair,  Mathematics. 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University. 
1969. 

Jolson,  Marvin  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.E.E.,  George  Washington 
University.  1949;  M.B.A..  University  of  Chicago,  1965; 
D.B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1969. 

Jones,  Everett  Associate  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.A.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 


Kacsat,  Clauds  Associate  Professor,  Physics.  B.A.. 
Oxford  University.  1955;  M.A..  1959;  Ph.D..  1959. 

Kagan,  Abram  Professor,  Mathematics.  M-A..  University 
of  Tashkent.  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leningrad,  1963; 
D.Sc,  1967. 

Kahn,  Joan  R.  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A., 
Stanford  University,  1978;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1982;  Ph.D..  1985. 

Kaku,  Bharat  K.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.E..  Bhopal  University, 
1972;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Delhi,  1975;  M.S.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Kaljss,  Linda  M.  Faculty  Research  Assistant. 
Anthropology.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  M.A.A., 
1988. 

Kamsras,  Beth  A.  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
B.S..  Coe  College.  1975;  M.A.T..  Georgetown  University. 
1981. 

KamlnskI,  Bartlomis]  K.  Associate  Professor, 
Government  and  Politics.  M.S..  University  of  Warsaw, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Kammaysr,  Kenneth  C.  W.  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A., 
University  of  Northern  Iowa,  1953;  M.A..  State  University 
of  Iowa.  1958;  Ph.D..  1960. 

Kanal,  Lavasn  N.  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies. 
B.S..  University  of  Washington.  1951;  M.S..  1953;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1960. 

Kandsiln,  Nils  A.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S..  University  of  Califomia. 
1979;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California.  1984; 
Ph.D..  1990. 

Kangas,  Patrick  C,  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural 
Engineering;  Coordinator.  Natural  Resources 
Management  Program.  B.S..  Kent  State  University.  1974; 
M.S..  University  of  Oklahoma.  1978;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Rorida.  1983. 

Kantzas,  Jamas  G.  Professor.  Botany.  B.S..  University  of 
Maryland.  1951;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Kaplan,  Lawisnca  Lecturer,  University  Honors  Program. 
B.A..  Colby  College,  1947;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1948; 
Ph.D..  1951. 

Kartam,  Nabll  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering. 
B.S..  Kuwait  University.  1983;  M.S..  University  of 
Michigan,  1985;  M.S.,  Stanford  University,  1988;  Ph.D., 
1989. 
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Kauffman,  Lkxla  S.  Professor,  English.  B.A..  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara).  1971;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Kaufman,  Stuart  B.  Professor.  History.  B^..  University  of 
Rorida.  1962:  M.A..  1964;  Ph.D..  Emory  University. 
1970 

Ktamay,  Michael  S.  Associate  Professor.  Geography. 
B.S..  University  of  Illinois.  1973;  M.A..  Western  Illinois 
University.  1976;  Ph.D..  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
1981. 

Kadem,  B*n|atnln  Professor.  Mathematics;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S.,  Roosevelt 
University.  1968:  M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
1970;  Ph.D..  1973. 

Kaenan,  Kevin  L.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A..  University  of  Illinois.  1977;  M.S.,  1979; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1990. 

Kaanay,  Mark  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Animal  Sciences.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1942;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1950. 

Kahoa,  Patrica  Associate  Professor,  Art.  B.F.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1973;  M.F.A.,  Washington 
University  (St.  Louis),  1977. 

Kelejlan,  Harry  H.  Professor,  Economics.  B.A.,  Hofstra 
College.  1962;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Kallehar,  Catherln*  M.  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Affairs:  Affiliate  Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  A.B.. 
Mount  Holyol<e  College.  1960;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1967;  D.Litt.,  Mount  Holyoke  . 
College.  1980. 

Kellogg,  R,  Bruce  Research  Professor,  Mathematics  and 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S., 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology,  1952:  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1959. 

Kelly,  Brian  P.  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture.  B.Arch.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1981; 
M,Arch.,  Cornell  University,  1987. 

Kelly,  Jama*  J.  Associate  Professor.  Physics.  B.S.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1977:  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1981. 

Kelly,  R.  Gordon  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
American  Studies.  B-A..  Depauw  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa.  1970. 

Kent,  Bretton  W.  Instructor.  Zoology.  B.S..  Oregon  State 
University.  1976;  M.S.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1981. 

Kent,  George  0.  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.S., 
Columbia  University,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Oxford 
University,  1958, 

Kenworthy,  William  J.  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1970;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 
1972;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

KerMiam,  H.  Eleanor  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and 
East  Asian.  B-A.,  Pomona  College,  1961:  M.A.,  Stanford 
University.  1963;  Ph.D..  Indiana  University.  1974. 

Ken,  Frank  J.  Professor  Emeritus.  Astronomy.  B.Sc. 
University  of  Melbourne  (Australia),  1938;  M.Sc.,  1939; 
M,A.,  Harvard  University,  1951;  D.Sc,  University  of 
Melbourne  (Australia),  1962. 

Khan,  Hasna  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Bangladesh  University  of  Engineering, 
1980;  M,S.,  University  of  Washington,  1982:  Ph.D., 
1986. 


Khaiwia,  Ra]  K.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
M.Sc.,  University  of  Delhi,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Indian  Institute 
of  Science  (Bangalore).  1962. 

Khullar,  Samir  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science; 
Assistant  Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.Tech..  Indian  Institute  of  Technology.  1986: 
M.S..  Cornell  University.  1989;  Ph.D..  1990, 

KkM,  Jerry  S.  Professor  Emeritus,  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services.  B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
1950;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

Kbn,  Seungkyung  Assistant  Professor,  Women's  Studies 
Program.  B.A.,  Yonsei  University,  1977:  M.A.,  City 
University  of  New  Yoris,  1987;  Graduate  Certificate  of 
Women's  Studies,  1990:  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Kim,  Young  Suh  Professor,  Physics.  B,S,,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  1958;  Ph.D..  Princeton 
University,  1961. 

King,  Henry  C.  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B.,  Brown 
University,  1969;  MA,.  University  of  California  (Bertseley), 
1973;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

King,  Katharine  R.  Associate  Professor,  Women's 
Studies  P'ogram.  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa 
Cmz),  1975:  Ph.D.,  1987. 

King,  Nicole  R.  Instructor,  English.  A.B.,  Princeton 
University,  1986;  Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies, 
1986;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1992. 

King,  Raymond  L  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal  Sciences. 
A.B.,  University  of  California  (Davis),  1955;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

KInginger,  Celeste  Assistant  Professor,  French  and 
Italian.  B.A.,  Antioch  College,  1980:  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University,  1983:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1990. 

Kirk,  James  A.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Ohio  State  University,  1967;  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1969:  Ph.D.,  1972. 

KIrkley,  Donald  H.,  Jr,  Associate  Professor,  Radio. 
Television  and  Him.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1960: 
M.A..  1962;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University.  1967. 

KIrkpatrIck,  Theodore  R.  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology;  Professor,  Physics.  B.S., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1977;  Ph.D., 
Rockefeller  University,  1981. 

KInwan,  Wliiiam  E.  President;  Professor,  Mathematics. 
A.B..  University  of  Kentucky,  1960;  M.S.,  Rutgers  The 
State  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Kiank.  Richard  Associate  Professor,  Art.  B.Arch.. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1962:  M.F.A.,  1964. 

Klavon,  Albert  J.  Assistant  Dean,  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1968; 
M.S.,  1973:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Klelman,  Devra  Gail  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Chicago.  1964:  Ph.D.,  University  of  London, 
1969. 

Klein,  Elisa  L,  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.A,,  Kalamazoo  College,  1975;  M.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Klein,  Katharine  J.  Associate  Professor.  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
(Austin),  1984. 

Kieine,  Don  W.  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1950;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1961, 


Kieppner,  Adam  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S..  Yaie 
University,  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Hanrard  University,  1960. 

Klumpp,  Jamas  F,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chair, 
Speech  Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1968:  MA.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Kohl,  Frances  L  Associate  Professor,  Special  Education, 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1973;  M.Ed.,  Temple 
University.  1975;  Ph.D,.  University  of  Illinois,  1979. 

Koines,  Penelope  M.  instructor.  Botany.  B.A..  George 
Washington  University.  1963:  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1980. 

Kolker,  Robert  Professor.  English.  B.A..  Queens  College 

(CUNY).  1962:  M.A..  Syracuse  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1969. 

Kolodny,  Richard  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.B.A.,  Northwestern  University.  1965; 
M.B.A..  New  York  University.  1967;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Koison,  Kerweth  Lecturer.  Part-time.  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  Allegheny  College.  1967:  M.A..  University 
of  Kentucky.  1969:  Ph.D..  1972. 

Komhres,  Susan  R.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services,  B.S..  Rorida  State  Universi^,  1968: 
M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee.  1973. 

Korenman,  Victor  Professor.  Physics:  Assistant  Vice 
President  (Acting).  Academic  Affairs.  B.A..  Princeton 
University.  1958:  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1959:  Ph.D., 
1965- 

Korkegi,  Robert  H.  Visiting  Professor,  Part-time, 
Aerospace  Engineering.  B.S.,  Lehigh  University.  1949; 
M.S..  California  Institute  of  Technology.  1950;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Komblatt,  Joyce  R.  Professor.  English.  B.A..  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University.  1966:  MA..  Case-Western  Reserve 

University,  1968. 

Korobkln,  Irvkig  Lecturer.  Physics.  B.S..  CCNY,  1945; 
M.S..  Columbia  University,  1948;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland.  1960. 

Korzenlewicz,  Roberto  P.  Assistant  Professor.  Sociology. 
BA..  University  of  California  (Santa  Cmz).  1980:  MA.. 
State  University  of  New  Yori(  (Binghamton),  1985;  Ph.D.. 
1989. 

Kosclelny,  Anne  Professor.  Music.  B.Mus..  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  1958;  M.Mus..  Manhattan  School  of 
Music.  1964. 

Kotz,  Samuel  Professor  and  Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher.  College  of  Business  and  Management.  M.S., 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem.  1956;  Ph.D..  Cornell 
University.  1960. 

Kovach,  Kenneth  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.BA..  University  of  Ohio. 
1968:  M.B.A..  1971:  D.B.A..  University  of  Maryland. 
1974. 

Kranton,  Rachel  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Economics. 
B.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1984;  M.PA..  Woodrow 
Wilson  School.  (Princeton).  1988;  Ph.D..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1993. 

Krapfel,  Robert  E.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A..  University  of 
Connecticut.  1970:  M.BA..  1975:  Ph.D..  Michigan  State 
University.  1979. 

Krelser,  Jeanette  S.  Assistant  Dean.  College  of 
Education:  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  BA..  University  of  Chicago.  1965; 
MA.T.,  1969;  Ed.D..  University  of  Rochester.  1980. 
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K(*watch,  Albart  V.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Delaware.  1925;  M.S., 
1929:  E.E..  1933. 

Krtebt.  David  K.  Instructor,  Theatre.  B.S..  University  of 
Tennessee.  1972;  M.A..  1973;  M.F.A.,  Yale  School  of 
Drama,  1982. 

Kriitinapmwl,  P,S,  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  (or  Systems  Research.  B.Tech., 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  1972;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1973;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1977. 

KiWinaswaml,  Uma  Faculty  Research  Assistant,  Special 
Education.  B.A,,  University  of  Delhi  (India),  1975;  M.A., 
1977;  M.A..  University  of  Maryland,  1981. 

Krogatad,  EIrIk  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Geology.  B.S., 
Western  Washington  University,  1981;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  YorK  (Stony  Brook),  1988. 

Kiuglanskl,  Aria  W.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  1966;  M.A..  University  of 
California,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Krusbarg,  Lortn  R,  Professor,  Botany.  B.S.,  University  of 
Delaware,  1954;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Kruakal,  Clyda  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B.A.,  Brandeis  University,  1976;  M.S.,  Courant  institute 
of  Mathematical  Sciences  (NYU).  1978;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Kudia,  Stephen  S.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A.,  Han/ard 
University,  1971;  M.A..  State  University  of  New  York 
(StonyBrook),  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Kuekei,  David  W.  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B.. 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1964;  M.A..  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1967, 

Kuenzel,  Wayne  J.  Professor,  Poultry  Science.  B.S., 
Bucknell  University,  1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Georgia,  1969. 

Kundu,  Mukul  R.  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.Sc,  Calcutta 
University  (India),  1949;  M.Sc,  1951;  D.Sc,  University 
of  Paris  (France),  1957. 

Kuo,  Jason  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1971; 
M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1980. 

Lalman,  David  Assistant  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1974;  M.A.,  1978; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester,  1985. 

Lantone,  Rudolph  P.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1960; 
Ph.D..  1966. 

Lamp,  William  Associate  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1972;  M.S.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1976;  Ph.D..  University  of  Nebraska,  1980. 

Lampe,  John  R.  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  Harvard 
University.  1957;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964: 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1971. 


Lanaar,  Susan  S.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Marquette 
University,  1965:  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison),  1973;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Lantz,  William  0,  Lecturer,  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  A.A.S..  Potomac  State  College,  1986;  B.S., 
West  Virginia  University,  1988;  M.S.,  1993. 

LaplnskI,  Tadausz  Professor,  Art.  M.F.A.,  Academy  of 
Rne  Arts,  Warsaw  (Poland),  1955. 

Larkki,  Wlllard  D.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana), 
1967. 

Larson,  Ronald  Associate  Director,  Information 
Technology  Division,  UMCP  Libraries;  Affiliate  Associate 
Professor,  Computer  Science.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1968:  M.S.,  Catholic  University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1981. 

Lashlsy,  Marilyn  Assistarit  Professor,  Afro-American 
Studies.  B.A.,  Mllllkin  University,  1969;  M.A.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1971;  M.A.,  1986;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

LaskowskI,  Michael  Chria  Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison), 
1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1987. 

Lavlne,  Roberta  Z.  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A.,  Queens  College  (CUNY),  1974;  M.A., 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Lawrence,  Jane  Florl  Director,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  California  Polytechnic  State  University, 
1972;  M.A.,  San  Diego  State  University,  1978;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  1990. 

Lawrence,  Richard  E.  Associate  Professor,  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Sen/ices.  B.S.,  Michigan  State  University, 
1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Lawrence,  Samuel  A.  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Administrative  Affairs.  B.A.,  Harvard  College,  1950; 
M.P.A.,  American  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Lawson,  Lewis  A.  Professor,  English.  B.S.,  East 
Tennessee  State  Univ3rsity,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1964. 

Lawson,  Wesley  G.  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma 
Research,  B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Maryland,  1980;  M.S., 
1981;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Lay,  David  C,  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A.,  Aurora 
College,  1962;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Layman,  John  W.  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction: 
Professor,  Physics.  A.B.,  Park  College.  1955;  M.S.Ed., 
Temple  University,  1961;  Ed.D..  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1970. 

Leatherman,  Stephen  P,  Professor,  Geography.  B.S., 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Virginia,  1976. 


Las,  Chi  H.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S., 
National  Taiwan  University  (Taipei),  1959;  M.S..  Harvard 
University.  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Laa,  Edward  H,  Adjunct  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
National  Taiwan  University.  1959;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1969. 

Laa,  Hugh  M.  Associate  Professor,  Classics.  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's  of  California,  1966;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1972 

Las,  Sung  W.  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering.  B.S., 
Seoul  National  University,  1966;  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Laa,  Tzong-Yow  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  8.S.. 
National  Taiwan  Institute.  1980;  M.S.,  Courant  Institute, 
New  York  University,  1984;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Lee,  Yee-Chun  Professor.  Physics;  Professor.  Institute  for 
Plasma  Research.  B.S..  National  Taiwan  University 
(Taiwan),  1966;  Ph.D..  Dartmouth  College.  1970. 

Lasts,  Burt  A.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 

Management.  B.S.,  Juniata  College,  1962;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1964;  J.D.,  American  University, 
1969. 

Leffsl,  Emory  C.  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1943;  M.S.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1953. 

Lefkoff-Haglus,  Roxaima  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S.,  West  Virginia 
University,  1980;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Houston,  1982; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina.  1990. 

Lehnar,  Guydo  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics. 
B.S..  Loyola  University,  1951;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1953;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Leibowltz,  Zandra  B.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Part- 
time,  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.A.,  University 
of  Maryland.  1968;  M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Leinwand,  Theodore  B.  Associate  Professor,  English. 
B.A.,  Hamilton  College,  1973;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1978;  Ph.D..  1980. 

Leishman,  John  6.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Glasgow,  1980;  Ph.D.. 
1984, 

LsJIns,  Pstsr  P.  Professor  Emeritus,  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology;  Professor  Emeritus,  Sociology. 
M.Phil,,  University  of  Latvia,  1930;  Mag.  lur.,  1933; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1938. 

Lskic,  Maria  D.  Assistant  Professor,  Russian  Language 
and  Literature.  Diplom.,  Moscow  State  Pedagogical 
Institute/Vil ,  1971;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1983. 

Lsngennann,  Joseph  J.  Associate  Professor,  Sociology. 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1958;  S.T.B.,  Gregorian 
University,  1960;  S.T.L.,  1962;  MA,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1969. 


Landry,  L  Bartholomew  Associate  Professor,  Sociology. 
B.A.,  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  1961;  B.A.,  Xavier 
University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1971. 

Lanlsr,  Lois  KIslnhenn  Instructor,  Maryland  English 
Institute.  B.A,,  Anderson  College,  1971;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1977. 

Lanning,  EMon  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Government  and 

Politics.  B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1960;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia.  1965. 


Leathers,  Howard  D.  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics.  A.B.,  Princeton  University, 
1974;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1978;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1986. 

Lsbeaux,  David  Assistant  Professor.  Linguistics.  B.A., 
Oberiin  College.  1974;  M.A.,  Haward  University,  1981; 
Ph.D,,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1988. 

LsClsre,  Marc  J.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1979;  M.S..  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1985;  Ph.D.,  1989. 


LeonardI,  Susan  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
immaculate  College,  1968;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Davis),  1982;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Leone,  Mark  P.  Professor  and  Chair,  Anthropology.  B,A„ 
Tufts  University,  1963;  MJ\.,  University  of  Arizona,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Laons,  Pstsr  E.  Associate  Professor,  Special  Education. 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa.  1972;  M.A.,  1974;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Washington.  1981. 
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Lerch,  Virginia  D.  Lecturer.  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota.  1973;  M.S.. 
1979;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1992. 

Lesher,  Jamss  H.  Professor.  Philosophy;  Professor. 
Classics.  B.A,.  University  of  Virginia,  1962;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1966. 

Leslie,  Leigh  A.  Associate  Professor,  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.S..  Texas  Tech  University. 
1975;  M.S..  1977;  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1982. 

Leventhal,  Marvin  Professor  and  Chair,  Astronomy. 
B.Sc.  City  College  of  New  York,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Brown 
University.  1964. 

Levki,  Melvin  R.  Professor.  Urban  Studies  and  Planning. 

A.M..  University  of  Chicago.  1949:  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Levki,  Phlllls  Assistant  Professor.  English.  B.A.,  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  1976;  M.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1977. 

Levlne,  Marvin  J.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1952;  J.D., 
1954;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Lavkie,  Peter  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy.  B.A..  Philosophy,  Yale  University, 
1989;  Ph.D.,  Oxford  University  (Balliol  College),  1992. 

Levlne,  Robert  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
Columbia  University.  1975;  M.A..  Stanford  University. 
1977;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Levlne,  William  S.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1962;  M.S... 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Levlnson,  Jerrold  Professor.  Philosophy.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1969;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Michigan.  1974. 

Levlnson,  John  Z.  Professor  Emeritus.  Psychology.  B.A.. 
University  of  Toronto,  1939;  M.A.,  1940;  Ph.D..  1948. 

Levltan,  Herbert  Professor.  Zoology.  B.E.E,.  Cornell 
University.  1962;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Levlton,  Daniel  Professor.  Health  Education.  B.S.. 
George  Washington  University,  1953;  M.A..  Springfield 
College.  1956;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1967. 

Levy,  Frank  S.  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1963;  M.A..  Yale 
University,  1965;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Levy,  Mark  R.  Professor  and  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1964;  M.A.. 
Rutgers  University.  1965;  M.  Phil..  Columbia  University. 
1975;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Levy,  Nlll  Lecturer,  Hebrew  and  East  Asian.  BA.,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  1966;  M.A.,  Baltimore  Hebrew 
College.  1985. 

Lewis,  Mark  Joel  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1984;  M.S.,  1985;  Ph.D.,  1988. 

Lewis,  Roger  K.  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  B. 
Arch..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1964;  M. 
Arch..  1967. 

U,  JIarvShu  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Zhejiang  University,  1981;  M.A..  Cornell  University, 
1983;  Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1987. 

U,  XIaorong  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy.  B.A.,  Sichuan  University,  (China), 
1982;  M.A.,  Wuhan  University,  (China).  1985;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  1993. 


Uakos,  Nina  Turttz  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute. 
B.A..  University  of  Rochester,  1971;  M.S.,  Georgetown 
University,  1978. 

Ubennan,  Esther  Lecturer,  Hebrew  and  East  Asian.  M.A.. 
University  of  Chicago.  1949. 

Lkhtenberg,  Erik  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.A..  University  of  Chicago.  1973; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Ber1<eley),  1985. 

LIchtenberg,  Judith  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy; 
Senior  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for  Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy.  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison). 
1968;  M.A..  1971;  Ph.D..  City  University  of  New  York. 
1978. 

Ueber,  Joan  A.  Associate  Professor.  Special  Education. 
B.A..  Douglass  College  (Rutgers  University),  1969;  M.S.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1986. 

Llesener,  James  W,  Professor,  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services.  B.A.,  Wartburg  College,  1955; 
M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa.  1960;  A.M.L.S.. 
University  of  Michigan.  1962;  Ph.D..  1967. 

LHton,  Mitchell  Professor.  Comparative  Literature.  B.A., 
San  Francisco  State  University,  1958. 

Llghtfoot,  David  W,  Professor  and  Chair,  Linguistics 
Department;  Afflliate  Professor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Science;  Psychology.  B.A.,  King's  College  (London), 
1966;  M.A..  University  of  Michigan.  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Ugomenldes,  Panos  A,  Professor  Emeritus,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Athens.  1951;  M.S., 
1952;  M.S.E.E..  Stanford  University.  1956;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Lin,  Hung  Chang  Professor  Emeritus,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S..  ChiaoTung  University.  1941;  M.S.E., 
University  of  Michigan,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn.  1956. 

LIndemann,  Marllee  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A.. 
Indiana  University.  1981;  M.A..  Rutgers  University.  1983; 
Ph.D..  1991, 

Under,  Harris  J,  Associate  Professor,  Zoolo^.  B.S.,  Long 
Island  University,  1951;  M.S..  Cornell  University,  1955; 
Ph.D..  1958. 

Unduska,  James  J.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology. 
B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1965;  M.S..  1968;  Ph.D.. 
1973. 

Link,  Conrad  B.  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Ohio  State  University, 
1933;  M.S..  1934;  Ph.D..  1940. 

Llnkow,  Irving  Associate  Professor  Emeritus.  Speech 
Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1937;  M.A.. 
1938. 

Llpowltz,  Harriet  R.  Instructor.  Maryland  English 
Institute.  B.A..  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  1969; 
M.A.T..  School  for  International  Training,  1976. 

Upsman,  Ronald  L.  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S.,  City 
University  of  New  York  (City  College).  1964;  Ph.D.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1967. 

Upton,  Douglas  W.  Marine  Specialist.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Stony  Brook).  1976;  M.A.,  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science,  College  of  William  and  Mary.  1979;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1989. 

UssKz,  Robert  W.  Professor  and  Chair,  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation;  Affiliate  Professor,  Psychology. 
B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1963;  Ph.D..  Syracuse 
University,  1969. 


Uttle,  Karen  Instnjctor/Undergraduate  Advisor,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland,  1973; 
M.A.,  1975. 

Uu,  Chuan  Sheng  Professor  and  Acting  Chair.  Physics. 
Professor.  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S..  Tunghai 
University  (Taiwan).  1960;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Ben<eley).  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Uu,  K.J.  Ray  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Assistant  Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
B.S..  National  Taiwan  University,  1983;  M.S.E.. 
University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  1987;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1990. 

Uu,  ShuervZen  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A..  National  Taiwan  University, 
1983;  Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1993. 

Lloyd,  Isabel  K.  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1975;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1980. 

Lobb,  Christopher  Professor,  Physics.  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1974;  S.M..  Han/ard  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Lockard,  J,  David  Professor  Emeritus,  Botany.  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1951;  M.Ed..  1955: 
Ph.D..  1962. 

Locke,  Edwin  A.  Professor  and  Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher,  Business  and  Management.  B.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1960;  M.A..  Cornell  University.  1962:  Ph.D., 
1964, 

Loeb,  Martin  P.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S..  State  University  of  New  York  (Stony 
Brook),  1970;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 

Loeb,  Stephen  E,  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1961; 
M.B.A..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1963;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Loerke,  William  Visiting  Professor,  Part-time,  School  of 
Architecture.  A.B..  Oberlin  College,  1942:  M.F.A., 
Princeton  University,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Loftin,  Colin  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology.  BA..  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill),  1964;  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Logan,  Shirley  Assistant  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
Johnson  S.  Smith  University.  1964;  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill).  1966;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland,  1988. 

Lobeaux,  Elizabeth  B.  Associate  Professor,  English. 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1972:  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Lolzsaux,  Peter  S.  Lecturer,  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  D.V.M.,  University  of  Georgia  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine,  1963;  M.P.H.,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Public  Health,  1992. 

LombardI,  Linda  Assistant  Professor,  Linguistics.  B.A., 
Brandeis  University,  1984;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  1991. 

Lopez,  Ramon  E.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S..  University  of  Chile.  1969;  MJ^.,  1971: 
M.S..  University  of  British  Columbia.  1977;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Lopez-Escobar,  Edgar  G.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Cambridge  University,  1958;  M.A..  University  of  Califomia 
(Berkeley),  1961;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Lorlon,  Raymond  P.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S..  Tufts 
University,  1968;  Ph.D..  University  of  Rochester.  1972. 
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Loss,  John  C.  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  B.  Arch  . 
University  of  (vtichigan,  1954:  M.  Arch..  1960. 

LoHnsbury,  Myron  0,  Associate  Professor  arid  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  American  Studies.  B.A.,  Ouke 
University,  1961;  MA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1962: 
Ph.D..  1966. 

Lozner,  Ruth  J,  Associate  Professor,  Art.  8. FA., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1972;  M.F.A.,  American 
University.  1979. 

Lu,  Paul  C.K.  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  B.S., 
ChungKung  University  (Taiwan),  1954;  B.Arch..  Kansas 
State  University,  1958;  M.Arch.,  1962;  M.LJk.,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  1967. 

Luban,  David  J.  Professor,  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School;  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for  Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy.  B.A..  University  of  Chicago,  1970;  M.A., 
Yale  University,  1973;  M.Phil.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1974. 


Maddan,  Dorothy  G.  Professor  Emerlta,  Dance.  A.B., 
Middlebury  College,  1934;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1962. 

Maddocks,  John  H.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.Sc, 
University  of  Glasgow  (Scotland).  1978;  D.Phil.,  Balllol 
College,  Oxford  University,  1982. 

Magstta,  William  L,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B  S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State 
University,  1974;  M.E.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Magoon,  Thomas  M,  Professor  Emeritus,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  and  Psychology;  Director  Emeritus, 
Counseling  Center.  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1947;  M.A., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Magrab,  Edward  B,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.M.E.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1960;  M.A,E.,  New 
York  University,  1961;  Ph.D..  The  Catholic  University  of 
Maryland,  1966. 


Marcus,  Robait  F.  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  Montclair  State  College,  1965;  M.A., 
New  York  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1973. 

Marcus,  Stavan  I.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Director.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.A.,  Rice 
University,  1971;  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Marcus*,  MIchaal  J.  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1966;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan.  1967;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Mariano,  Patrick  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1969. 

Markley,  Nelson  G.  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B., 
Lafayette  College,  1962;  M.A..  Yale  University,  1964; 
Ph.D..  1966, 


Lucas,  Margarstha  S,  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services.  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University. 
1979;  M.S..  Iowa  State  University.  1983;  Ph.D..  1985. 


Majaska,  George  P,  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A., 
City  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1961; 
M.A..  Indiana  University.  1961;  Ph.D..  1968. 


Marks,  Colin  H,  Professor,  Part-time,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
1956;  M.S..  1957;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland,  1965. 


Luatkameysr,  Joseph  F,  Professor  Emeritus,  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education.  B.S..  Stout 
State  College,  1953;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Stout),  1954:  Ed.O..  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1961. 

Luhr,  Jamss  F,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Geology. 
B.Sc,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1975;  M.A., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1977;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Lyman,  Frank  T,  Lecturer.  Curriculum  and  Instruction; 
Coordinator.  Southern  Howard  County  Teacher  Education 
Center.  B.A..  Haverford  College.  1959;  Ed.M.,  Harvard 
University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1978. 

Lynn,  Jeffrey  W,  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Georgia 
Insftute  of  Technology,  1969;  M.'S.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Lyon,  Andrew  B,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  A.B., 
Stanford  University.  1980;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 
1986. 

Ma,  Michael  C,  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1973:  M.S.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Mabbs,  Linda  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus.,  Northwestern 
University.  1968;  M.Mus..  1970. 

MacArthur,  Charles  A.  Research  Associate,  Special 
Education.  B.A..  Cornell  University.  1969;  M.Ed.. 
American  University,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

MacBaIn,  William  Professor,  French  and  Italian.  M.A., 
Honors,  Saint  Andrews  University  (Scotland),  1952; 
Ph.D..  1955. 

MacDonald,  William  M.  Professor,  Physics.  B.A., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950;  Ph.D..  Princeton 
University.  1955. 


M^eskle,  J,  Lee  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964;  M.S..  1966;  Ph.D.. 
Kansas  State  University.  1970. 

Major,  Leon  Professor  and  Acting  Chair.  Music.  B.A.. 
University  of  Toronto.  1955. 

MakowskI,  Armand  M,  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  S.S.. 
Universite  Libre  de  Bruxelles  (Belgium).  1975;  M.S., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1976;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky,  1981. 

MaksimovIc,  VoJIslav  Associate  Professor.  Business  and 
Management.  B.Sc.  Lxindon  School  of  Economics.  1976; 
M.Sc,  1977;  Ph.D.  Han/ard  University.  1986. 

Malhotra,  Anju  Assistant  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A., 
Cornell  University,  1980;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1985;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Malllnson,  Edward  T.  Professor,  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  V.M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1956. 

Maloney,  William  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.M.E., 
University  of  Delaware,  1969;  M.B.A.,  1973;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1976. 

Manekin,  Charles  H,  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy. 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1975;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1984. 

Manning,  Raymond  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Miami  (Coral  Gables),  1956;  M.S.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Marando,  Vincent  L,  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.S.,  State  University  at  Buffalo.  1960;  M.A..  Michigan 
State  University.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 


Marquardt,  Warrsn  W,  Professor,  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine.  B.S..  University  of  Minnesota.  1959;  O.V.M., 
1961;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Marquez,  Jaime  Lecturer.  Part-time.  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.A.,  Unlversidad  Catolica  Andres  Bello 
(Venezuela).  1978;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1981;  Ph.D..  1983. 

Martin,  Cynthia  L,  Assistant  Professor,  Russian 
Language  and  Literature.  B.A.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1980;  M.A..  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1983;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Martin,  James  G,  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S..  University 
of  North  Dakota,  1951;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Martin,  L,  John  Professor  Emeritus,  College  of 
Journalism.  A.B.,  American  University  (Cairo),  1947; 
M.A..  University  of  Minnesota,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Martin,  Monroe  H,  Professor  Emeritus,  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  8.S.,  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1932. 

Martin,  Raymond  F,  Professor,  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1962;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1968. 

Marx,  George  L.  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Sen/ices;  Director  of  Articulation,  System  Administration. 
B.A.,  Yankton  College,  1953;  M.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

MasI,  Dale  Affiliate  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent;  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of 

America. 


Mack,  Maynard,  Jr,  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A., 
Yale  University.  1964;  Ph.D..  1969. 

MacLeod,  Anne  S,  Professor.  Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher.  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services. 
B.A..  University  of  Chicago.  1949;  M.L.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1966;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Macrsady,  George  B,  Professor,  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation.  B.A..  Willamette  University, 
1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Minnesota,  1972. 

Madan,  Dlllp  B,  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.Comm.,  University  of 
Bombay.  1967;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 


Marasll,  Barsam  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  BogazicI  University,  Turkey,  1980; 
M.S.,  University  of  Arizona,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

MarchettI,  GIna  Associate  Professor,  Comparative 
Literature.  B.A..  Florida  State  University.  1976;  M.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Marchlonlnl,  Gary  J.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Library  and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  Westem  Michigan 
University.  1971;  M.Ed..  Wayne  State  University,  1974; 
Ph.D..  1981. 

Marclnkowski,  Marion  J.  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1953;  M.S., 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1955;  Ph.D..  1959. 


Mason,  Glenn  M,  Professor,  Physics;  Professor,  Insftute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1965;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1967; 

Ph.D.,  1971. 

Mather,  Ian  H,  Professor,  Animal  Sciences.  B.Sc, 
University  of  Wales,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Mather,  John  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics.  B.A., 
Swarthmore  College.  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1974. 

Mathlas,  J.  Kevin  Lecturer,  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1973;  M.S., 
1976;  Ph.D.,  1988. 
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Matosslan,  Mary  K.  Associate  Professor.  History.  8. A., 
Stanford  University,  1951;  M.A.,  American  University 
(Beirut),  1952;  Ph.D..  SUnford  University,  1955. 

Matthews,  David  L.  Research  Associate  Professor. 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S.. 
Queens  University  (Canada).  1949;  Ph.D..  Princeton 
University.  1959. 

Matthews,  Thomas  A.  Associate  Professor,  Astronomy. 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1950;  M.S.,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1956. 

Mattick,  Joseph  F.  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1942;  Ph.D..  1950. 

Mattlngly,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor 
and  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland.  1958;  M.B.A.. 
1966;  D.B.A.,  1979.. 

Maurlello,  Thomas  P.  Lecturer.  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology.  8.A.,  Suffolk  University.  1973; 
M.F.S..  George  Washington  University.  1976. 

Mayergoyz,  Isaak  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies. 
E.E.Dipl..  Polytechnical  Institute,  Novocherkasl<.  USSR. 
1963;  Kandidat  Nauk.  1968;  Doctor  Nauk  E.E.. 
Cybernetics  Inst,  of  the  Ukrainian  Acad,  of  Sci..  1975. 

Mayer,  William  E.  Professor  and  Dean.  Business  and 
Management.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1966;  M.B.A.. 
1967. 

Mayes,  Alvln  Instructor,  Dance.  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1969. 

Mayo,  Marlene  J.  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A., 
Wayne  State  University,  1954;  MA.,  Columbia  University, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

MazzocchI,  Paul  H.  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Acting  Dean,  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences.  B.Sc.  Queens  College.  1961;  Ph.D.. 
Fordham  University.  1965. 

McAdams,  Katharine  M.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A..  University  of  North  Carolina,  1972; 
M.A..  1981;  Ph.D..  1988. 

McAllstar,  Brian  K.  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.,  Western  Illinois  University,  1982; 
M.Ed.,  1986;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1991. 

McAvoy,  Thomas  J.  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961;  M.A., 
Princeton  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

McCabe,  Margaret  M.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.S..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1974;  M.S., 
1976. 

McCaleb,  Joseph  L.  Associate  Professor.  Speech 
Communication.  B.A.,  Abilene  Christian  College,  1969; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Texas  (Austin),  1973;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

McCall,  Gerald  N.  Professor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.S..  Florida  State  University,  1959;  M.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1962;  Ph.D..  1964. 

McCarrIck,  Earleen  M.  Associate  Professor,  Govemment 
and  Politics.  B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1953; 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University.  1964. 

McCarthy,  Coknan  Lecturer,  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.S.,  Springhlll  College,  1960;  Honorary  Doc. 
Arts  &  Letters,  Wheeling  College,  1976. 

McCarthy,  Marie  F.  Assistant  Professor.  Music.  B.A., 
University  College,  Dublin  (Ireland),  1983;  M.M., 
University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  1986;  Ph.D.,  1990. 


McCarty,  John  Assistant  Professor.  Art.  B.A.,  University 
of  Virginia,  1961;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute,  1968. 

McClurg,  Charles  A.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University, 
1966;  M.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

McConnell,  Kenneth  E.  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.A..  University  of  Rorida,  1964; 
M.A.,1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1973. 

McCoy,  Robert  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.A., 
University  of  Iowa.  1974;  M.A..  1975;  D.M.A..  University 
of  Southern  California,  1982. 

McCuen,  Richard  H.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1967;  M.S..  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology.  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

McDonald,  Frank  B.  Senior  Research  Scientist,  Institute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S..  Duke 
University,  1948;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota.  1951; 
Ph.D..  1955. 

McDonald,  James  Professor,  Music.  B.M..  Morningside 
College.  1962;  M.A..  University  of  Iowa,  1964;  D.M.A.. 
1974. 

McDowall,  David  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology.  B.S.,  Portland  State  University,  1973; 
M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1975;  Ph.D..  1980. 

McDowell,  Paula  J.  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
University  of  British  Columbia.  1982;  Ph.D..  Stanford 
University,  1990. 

McEwen,  Marytu  K.  Associate  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices.  B.S.,  Purdue  University.  1968;  M.S., 
Indiana  University,  1970;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University,  1973. 

McGlnnIs,  J.  Randy  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
(Athens).  1980;  M.A.  and  Ed.M.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1988;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 
(Athens),  1992. 

McGlnnIs,  Scott  G.  Assistant  Professor.  Hebrew  and 
East  Asian.  B.S..  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1980;  M.A..  Ohio  State  University,  1984;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

McGregor-Burns,  James  Visiting  Scholar,  University 
Honors  Program.  B.A.,  Williams  College,  1939;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1947;  London  School  of 
Economics,  1949. 

Mcllrath,  Thomas  J.  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  Michigan  State  University. 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  University,  1985. 

Mclntlre,  Roger  W.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1960;  Ph.D..  1962. 

Mcintosh,  Maria  S.  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.,  University 
of  Illinois.  1974;  M.S.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Mcintosh,  Wayne  V.  Associate  Professor,  Government 
and  Politics.  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1973; 
M.A.,  Wichita  State  University.  1974;  Ph.D..  Washington 
University.  1981. 

Mclnturff,  Mark  C.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  School  of 
Architecture.  B.Arch..  University  of  Maryland,  1972. 

McKay,  A.  Bruce  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Education 
Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration.  B.S..  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  1960;  M.S.,  American  University,  1966; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1971. 

McKee,  Claude  G.  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S..  University 
of  Maryland,  1951;  M.S..  1955;  Ph.D..  1959. 


McKenna,  Mary  Catherine  Adjunct  Affiliated  Assistant 
Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food  Science.  B.A..  University  of 
Maryland.  1968;  Ph.D..  1978. 

McLaughlin,  Margaret  M.  Associate  Research  Scholar. 
Special  Education.  B.A..  University  of  Denver.  1968; 
M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1971;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia,  1977. 

McLsllan,  Eileen  L.  Associate  Professor,  Geolog/.  B.A., 
University  of  Cambridge,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

McLoone,  Eugene  P.  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A..  LaSalle  College. 
1951;  M.S.,  University  of  Denver,  1952;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1961. 

McNelly,  Theodore  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Government 
and  Politics.  B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1941;  M.A.. 
1942;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1952. 

McWhInnle,  Harold  J.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.A.E.,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  1953; 
M.FA.,  1957;  Ed.D..  Stanford  University,  1965. 

Madvene,  Arnold  Affiliate  Associate  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services;  Counselor. 
University  Counseling  Center.  B.S..  Temple  University. 
1959;  M.Ed..  1963;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1968. 

Meeker,  Barbara  F.  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A..  University 
of  Kansas.  1961;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1964;  Ph.D.. 
1966. 

Meersman,  Roger  L  Professor  and  Chair,  Theatre.  B.A., 
Saint  Ambrose  College,  1952;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Meljer,  Marianne  S.  Associate  Professor.  French  and 
Italian.  Romance  Language.  University  of  Leiden 
(Holland),  1948;  M.A..  Catholic  University.  1960;  Ph.D.. 
1972. 

Melners,  Mark  R.  Associate  Professor,  Health  Education; 
Associate  Director,  Center  on  Aging.  B.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1969;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University.  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1978. 

Melslnger,  John  J.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Agronomy.  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1976. 

Melngallls,  John  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S.  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  1960;  M.S..  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Melnik,  Walter  L.  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering. 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1951;  M.S..  1953;  Ph.D.. 
1964. 

Mela-McCarthy,  Joan  A.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A..  Adelphi  University.  1976;  M.S.,  1977; 
D.  A.,  1991. 

Menard,  John  P.  Director  of  Facilities.  College  of 
Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  A.B., 
Saint  Michaels  College,  1954. 

Mench,  Joy  A.  Associate  Professor,  Poultry  Science. 
B.A.,  California  State  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Sussex,  1983. 

Menn,  Julius  J.  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1953;  M.S..  1954; 
Ph.D..  1958. 

Menier,  Robert  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1960;  M.S..  University  of 
Maryland,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964. 

Merrick,  Charles  P.  Associate  Professor  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  Engineering.  B.S.C.E..  University  of  Maryland, 
1933. 
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Msrrlll,  Hone*  S.  Professor  Emerttus  (retired),  History. 
B.E.,  Wisconsin  State  University  (River  Falls),  1932; 
Ph.M..  University  o(  Wisconsin,  1933;  Ph.D..  1942. 

M*it*r*mlth,  Donald  H.  Professor  Emeritus. 
Entomology.  B.Ed  .  University  of  Toledo.  1951;  M.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1962. 

M*t*sU,  Jamie  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Human 
Development.  B  S..  Trinity  College.  1986;  M.A.,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  In  Education,  1988;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Toronto.  1993. 

Mayai,  Paul  A.  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  B.A.. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1966. 

Mlgnaiey,  Alice  C.  Professor  &  Associate  Chair  for 
Graduate  Programs.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Acting 
Associate  Dean.  Graduate  Studies  and  Research.  B.S.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1971;  M.S.,  1973;  Ph.D..  1975. 

MIkultkl,  Plotr  W.  Professor,  Mathematics;  Director. 
Mathematical  Statistics.  B.A..  Lyceum  (Warsaw),  1942; 
M.S..  School  of  Planning  and  Statistics.  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1961. 

Mllchberg,  Howard  M.  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  B.S..  McMaster  University. 
1979:  Ph.D..  Princeton  University.  1985. 


MJIIion,  John  J.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B  S  . 
Massashusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1973. 

Mlllstein,  Flora  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1974;  M.S..  1977. 

Mllor,  Unda  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
B.S.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1982;  Ph.D., 
1990. 

Minis,  loannla  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering;  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  Diploma,  National  Tecnical  University  of 
Athens,  1982;  M.S.,  Clarkson  University,  1983.  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  1988. 

MInker,  Jack  Professor,  Computer  Science;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.A..  City 
University  of  Nevi  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1949;  M.S.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1959. 

MIntz,  Lawrence  E.  Associate  Professor,  American 
Studies.  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1966;  M.A., 
Michigan  State  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

MIenei,  Charles  W.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  1952;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1954; 
Ph.D..  1957. 


Moore,  John  H.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S..  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1963;  M.A., 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1965;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Moors,  John  R.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1951;  M.S., 
Cornell  University,  1955;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1959. 

Moor*,  Thomas  Academic  Advisor.  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities;  instructor.  English.  B.A.,  Towson  State 
University,  1973;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1975;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1983. 

Moquin,  Qsorgs  A.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Summer 
Programs.  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1971. 

Morgan,  H.  Osrthon  Professor  Emeritus,  Human 
Development.  B.A..  Furman  University,  1940;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1943;  Ph.D..  1946. 

Moirsau,  Michael  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy. 
Kandldaats.  University  of  Amsterdam,  1983;  Ph.D.. 
1992. 

Morton,  Eugene  S.  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S., 
Denlson  University,  1962;  M.S.,  Yale  University.  1968; 
Ph.D..  1969. 

Mossi,  Thomas  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Han/ard  University,  1973;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1979; 
Ph.D..  Stanford  University,  1987. 


Mlike,  Jamas  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Rre  Protection 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1976;  M.S., 
1981;  PhD  ,  1991. 


Mitchell,  Robert  0.  Associate  Professor,  Geography. 
M.A..  University  of  Glasgow.  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1969, 


Moser-Velllon,  Phylls  B.  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1969;  M.S.,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  1976. 


Mlllsi,  Arthur  6.  Professor,  Art  History  and  Archaeology. 
B.A..  Colby  College.  1964;  M.A..  Ecole  du  Louvre,  1965: 
Ph.D..  Harvard  University,  1969. 


MItter,  Charles  Associate  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S.. 
Stanford  University,  1970;  Ph.D..  State  University  of  New 
York  (Stony  Brook),  1977. 


Moses,  Claire  G.  Professor  and  Director,  Women's 
Studies  Program.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1963;  M.  Phil., 
George  Washington  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1978. 


Miller,  Cary  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  Poma  College.  1982;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley),  1987. 

Millar,  Douglass  R.  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S.. 
University  of  Califomia  (Davis).  1964;  M.S..  1965;  Ph.D.. 
1969. 

Millar,  GeraU  R.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1958;  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Millar,  James  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland.  1951;  M.S.,  1953:  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Millar,  Joseph  W.  Lecturer,  English.  B.A.,  Saint  John 
Rsher  College,  1958:  M.A..  University  of  Rochester, 
1960. 

Millar,  Mary  Rita  Professor  Emerlta,  English.  B.A.. 
University  of  Iowa.  1941;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver. 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  1969. 

Millar,  Marl  E.  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education.  B.S..  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1958;  M.S..  1971;  Ed.  E.,  1981. 

Miller,  Raymond  Professor,  Computer  Science;  Director, 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Space  Data  and  Information 
Sciences.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1950: 
B.S..  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1954;  M.S..  1955: 
Ph.D..  1957. 

Miller,  Raymond  J.  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.,  University 
of  Alberta,  1957;  M.S..  Washington  State  University. 
1960;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University.  1962. 

Mills,  Judson  R.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1953;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1958. 


MItyga,  Henry  G.  Lecturer,  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture;  Lecturer,  Horticulture  &  Landscape 
Architecture.  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1966;  M.S.  Purdue 
University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1976. 

Mlura,  Elko  Instructor,  Hebrew  and  E'ast  Asian.  B.A., 
Kyoto  University  (Japan),  1962. 

Modarres,  Mohammad  Professor.  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S..  Tehran  Polytechnic  Institute,  1974; 
M.S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Moghadam,  Unda  Z.  Lecturer,  Sociology.  B.A..  University 
of  Maryland,  1976;  M.A.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Mohanty,  SashI  B.  Professor  and  Associate  Dean. 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  B.V.Sc,  Bihar  University, 
1956;  M.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Mohapatra,  Rablndra  Nath  Professor,  Physics.  B.Sc. 
Uktal  University  (India).  1964:  M.Sc,  Delhi  University 
(India),  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester,  1969. 

Mokhtarl,  Manouchshr  Assistant  Professor.  Family 
Studies.  B.S.,  University  of  Tehran,  1977;  M.A.. 
University  of  Houston,  1984;  Ph.D..  1986. 

Montgomery,  Edward  Associate  Professor,  Economics. 
B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976;  A.M.,  Han/ard 
University,  1980:  Ph.D..  1982. 

Montgomery,  William  Professor.  Music.  B.Mus.,  Cornell 
College,  1953:  M.Mus..  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Moon,  Sherrlll  Associate  Professor,  Special  Education. 
B.A..  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1974;  M.Ed., 
James  Madison  University,  1976;  Ed.O.,  University  of 
Virginia,  1983. 


Mosleh,  Ell  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering:  Assistant  Professor,  Reliability  Engineering. 
B.S.,  University  of  Technology  (Tehran),  1975;  M.S.. 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1978;  Ph.D., 
1981. 

Moss,  Alfred  A.  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  Lake 
Forest  College,  1965;  M.Div.,  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
1968;  M.A..  University  of  Chicago,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Moss,  Lawrence  Professor,  Music.  B.A..  University  of 

California  (Los  Angeles),  1949;  M.A..  University  of 
Rochester.  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1957. 

Mossman,  Carol  A.  Associate  Professor,  French  and 
Italian.  B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1975;  M.A..  Rice 
University.  1979;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Motta,  Jerome  J.  Associate  Professor,  Botany.  A.B.,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  1959;  M.A..  1964;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley).  1968. 

Mount,  David  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B.S..  Purdue  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Mowrer,  Frederick  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Fire 
Protection  Engineering.  B.S..  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  1976;  M.S.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1981;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Mueller,  Dennis  C.  Professor.  Economics.  B.S.,  Colorado 
College,  1962:  Ph.D..  Princeton  University.  1966. 

Mulchl,  Charles  L  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  University.  1964;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Muncy,  Robyn  L.  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A., 
LIndenwood  College,  1977;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 
University,  1977. 
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Mundy,  Lee  6.  Associate  Professor.  Astronomy.  B.S.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1977;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Texas  (Austin),  1984. 

Munn,  Robert  J.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry; 
Acting  Assistant  Vice  President.  Academic  Affairs.  B.Sc. 
University  of  Bristol.  1957;  Ph.D..  1961. 

Munno,  Fiank  J.  Professor,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S..  Waynesburg  College,  1957;  M.S.. 
University  of  Florida,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Murphy,  Thomas  J.  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Fordham  University,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Rockefeller  University,  1968. 

Murrell,  Peter  Professor,  Economics.  B.Sc,  London 
School  of  Economics,  1971;  M.Sc,  1972;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1977. 

Muse,  Stephen  A.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  School  of 
Architecture.  B.Arch.,  University  of  Maryland,  1973; 
M.Arch..  Cornell  University.  1976. 

Myrlcks,  Noel  Associate  Professor.  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.A..  San  Francisco  University. 
1965;  M.S.,  1967;  J.D.,  Howard  University,  1970;  Ed.D., 
American  University,  1974. 

Nacht,  Michael  Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Public 
Affairs;  Affiliate  Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  B.S.. 
New  York  University,  1963;  M.S..  Case-Western  Reserve 
University.  1966;  M.S.,  New  York  University.  1969;  M.A., 
New  School  of  Social  Research,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1973. 

Naharro-Calderon,  Jose  Maria  Associate  Professor, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  8.A..  Allegheny  College.  1974; 
M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1977;  Ph.D..  1985. 

NakaJIma,  Kazuo  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies.  B.S..  Osaka  University,  1973;  M.S., 
1975;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University.  1979. 

Narayan,  Prakash  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.  Tech.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  1976; 
M.S.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis).  1978;  Ph.D., 
1981. 

Nau,  Dana  S.  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science; 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
B.S.,  University  of  Missouri  (Rolla),  1974;  A.M..  Duke 
University,  1976;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Nelson,  Judd  0.  Associate  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1969;  M.S..  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Nemes,  Graclela  P.  Professor  Emeritus,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.S..  Trinity  College  (Vermont),  1942;  M.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Nerl,  Umberto  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1961;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Naubsrt,  Oebra  A.  Associate  Professor,  Special 
Education.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Maryland,  1981;  Ph.D..  1985. 

Neuman,  M.  Delia  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  A.B..  Chestnut  Hill  College, 
1966;  A.M..  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor).  1972; 
Ph.D..  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus),  1986. 

Neustadtl,  Alan  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A., 
Bates  College,  1979;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1982;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Newby,  Hayes  A.  Professor  Emeritus,  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences.  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  1935; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1947. 


Newcomb,  Robert  W.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering. 
B.S..  Purdue  University.  1955;  M.S..  Stanford  University, 
1957;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1960. 

Newell,  Clarence  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  Education 
Policy.  Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A..  Hastings 
College.  1935;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1939;  Ph.D.. 
1943. 

Newhagen,  John  E.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1976;  M.A., 
1979;  M.A..  Stanford  University.  1989;  Ph.D.,  1990. 

Newman,  John  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  George  Washington  University,  1973; 
MA,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1991. 

Newton,  James  N.  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President/Provost,  Academic  Affairs.  B.S..  Towson  State 
University,  1968;  M.A.,  Bowdoin  Colge,  1974. 

Ng,  Timothy  J  Acting  Dean,  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research;  Professor,  Horticulture  &  Landscape 
Architecture.  B.S.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1969;  Ph.D..  Ohio  State  University,  1969. 

Nickels,  William  G.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S.B.A.,  Ohio  State 
University.  1962;  M.B.A.,  Western  Resen/e  University, 
1966;  Ph.D..  Ohio  State  University,  1969. 

Nlcklason,  Fred  H.  Assistant  Professor,  History.  B.S.. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  1953;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1967. 

NIese,  Henry  Associate  Professor,  Art.  Cert.,  The  Cooper 
Union.  1949;  Cert.,  Academie  Grande  Chaumiere  (Paris). 
1949;  B.F.A.,  Columbia,  1955. 

Nlles,  Lyndrey  A.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Speech 
Communication.  A. A.,  Caribbean  College,  West  Indies, 
1956;  B.A..  Columbia  Union  College,  Maryland,  1963; 
M.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1965;  Ph.D..  Temple 
University,  1973. 

Nochetto,  RIcardo  H.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
Licenciado,  University  of  Rosario  (Argentina).  1976; 
Ingeniero  Electricista,  1979;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  1983. 

Norman,  Howard  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A.. 
Western  Michigan  University,  1972;  M.A.,  Indiana 
University.  1976. 

Norman,  KeiTt  L.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
Southern  Methodist  University,  1969;  M.A.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Norton,  Virginia  P.  Lecturer,  Nutrition  and  Food  Science. 
B.S.,  University  of  Colorado,  1958;  Dietetic  Internship 
Cert-,  Brooke  General  Hospital,  1960;  M.Ed..  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1971;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1974. 

Oates,  Wallace  E.  Professor.  Economics.  M.A.,  Stanford 
University.  1959;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

O'Brien,  Stephen  J.  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S.,  St. 
Francis  College,  1966;  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1971. 

ObrlmskI,  Francis,  Joseph  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1959;  M.E.A., 
George  Washington  University,  1969;  Diploma,  Naval 
War  College,  1979. 

O'Brochta,  David  A.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Entomology.  B.S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1977;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1984. 

O'Connell,  Donald  W.  Professor  Emeritus,  Economics. 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1937;  M.A.,  1938;  Ph.D., 
1953. 


Odell,  Stanley  J.  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy.  8. A., 
University  of  Kansas,  1960;  M.A..  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

O'Flahavan,  John  F.  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.A..  University  of  Colorado  (Boulder).  1981; 
M.A..  1982;  Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois,  1988. 

O'Leary,  DIanne  Professor,  Computer  Science.  B.S., 
Purdue  University.  1972;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University. 
1976. 

Ogorodnlkova,  KIra  Assistant  Professor.  Russian 
Language  and  Literature.  M.A..  Leningrad  State 
University,  1977;  Ph.D.  Candidate.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1992. 

O'Grady,  Kevin  E.  Associate  Professor.  Psychology.  B.A., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1972;  M.S..  Old 
Dominion  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Connecticut,  1980. 

Oh,  Bonnie  B.C.  Associate  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian;  Associate  Dean.  Undergraduate  Studies.  B.A., 
Columbia  University,  1959;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University, 
1964;  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago.  1974. 

Ohadi,  Michael  M.  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Tehran  University  (Iran).  1977;  M.S.. 
Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbondale).  1980;  Me.D., 
Northeastern  University,  1982;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Minnesota,  1986. 

O'Haver,  Thomas  C.  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1963;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rorida,  1968. 

O'Leary,  DIanne  Professor,  Computer  Science;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.S..  Purdue 
University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

O'Leary,  Ronald  T.  Associate  Professor.  Theatre.  B.S., 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  1960;  M.A..  1961; 
M.F.A..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1964;  Ph.D..  1966. 

OIek,  Anthony  T.  B.A.,  Oakland  University,  1973;  Ph.D.. 
State  University  of  New  Yori<,  1979. 

Ollan,  JudKh  D.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A.,  Hebrew  University  (Jerusalem), 
1974;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1977; 
Ph.D.,  1980. 

Oliver,  Craig  S.  Professor.  Horticulture  &  Landscape 
Architecture:  Director.  Cooperative  Extension  Service; 
Interim  Dean.  College  of  Agriculture.  B.S..  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  1957;  M.Ed..  1960;  Ph.D..  Ohio  State 
University.  1968. 

Olsen,  Lola  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Geography.  B.A.. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  1969;  M.A.. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  1985. 

Olson,  Alison  G.  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1952;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D..  OxfonJ 
University  (England),  1956. 

Olson,  Keith  W.  Professor.  History.  B.A.,  State  University 
of  New  York  (Albany),  1957;  M-A.;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1964. 

Olson,  Lars  J.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.A.,  Eckerd  College,  1981;  M.A.. 
Cornell  University,  1985;  Ph.D..  1988. 

Olson,  Mancur  L.,  Jr.  Distinguished  Professor, 
Economics;  Affiliate  Professor.  Government  and  Polifcs; 
Affiliate  Faculty,  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B.S..  North 
Dakota  State  University,  1954;  B.A.,  Oxford  University, 
1956;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1963. 
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Olson,  Oriln  0.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  A.B.. 
Sacramerito  State  College,  I960:  M  Mus.,  Ir^diana 
University.  1961, 

Olver,  Flank  W.  Research  Professor.  Emeritus, 
Mathematics.  Research  Professor  Emeritus.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.Sc,  University  of 
London,  1945:  M.Sc.,  1948:  D.Sc,  1961. 

Ondov,  John  M.  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B.S..  Muhlenberg  College,  1970:  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1974. 

Oppanheknei,  Joe  A,  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1963:  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan.  1964:  Ph.D..  Princeton  University.  1970. 

Opuku-Edusel,  Justlcia  Instructor.  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Ghana  (Accra),  1982:  M.S.,  Virginia  State 
University,  1985:  Ph.D..  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
1990. 

Orlofl,  Jon  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering:  Professor, 
Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S.,  Massachusettes 
Institute  of  Technology.  1964:  Ph.D.,  Oregon  Graduate 
Institute,  1977. 

Oruc,  Ahmet  Y.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering:  Associate  Professor.  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.S..  Middle  East  Technology  University  (Ankara. 
Turkey).  1976:  M.S..  University  of  Wales  (Cardiff),  1978: 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1983. 

Osbom,  John  E.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1958:  M.S..  1963:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Ottai,  banlel  T.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S..  Purdue  University. 
1977:  J.D..  Indiana  University.  1980:  M.B.A.,  1986: 
Ph.D.,  1990. 

Osteon,  James  M.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.S.,  University  of 
Tennessee  (Knoxville).  1967:  M.S.,  1968:  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1980. 

Ostar,  Rose-Maile  Professor,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  M.A.,  Stockholm  University, 
1956:  D.Phil.,  Kiel  University  (Germany),  1958. 

O'Sullhan,  SyNIa  Lecturer.  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland  University  College, 
1976:  M.A..  University  of  Maryland  (College  Park),  1981: 
Ph.D.,  1986. 

OtanI,  Akira  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  B.A..  Sophia  University  (Tokyo). 
1978:  M.A.,  University  of  West  Virginia.  1979:  Ed.D.. 
1985. 

Ott,  Edwaid  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering:  Professor, 
Physics:  Professor.  Institute  for  Plasma  Research: 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S..  The 
Cooper  Union.  1963:  M.S..  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  1965:  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Ottlngai,  Mary  Ann  Professor,  Poultry  Science.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1972:  M.S.,  1974:  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Owens,  Lynn  M.  Lecturer,  Kinesiology.  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1978:  MA.,  1984. 

Owlngs,  Jamas  C.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
Dartmouth  College,  1962:  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1966. 

Pacheco,  Jose  E,  Professor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Doctor  Honoris  Causa,  Universidad  Autonoma  de  Sinaloa 
(Mexico).  1979. 

Pal,  Shih  I.  Professor  Emeritus,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  National  Central  University 
(China),  1935:  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Technology,  1938:  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  1940, 

Palk,  Ho  Jung  Professor.  Physics.  B.S.,  Seoul  National 
University,  1966:  MS,,  Stanford  University,  1970:  PhD., 
1974. 

Palmar,  Maigaiat,  Associate  Professor  and 
Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher,  Zoology.  B.A.,  Emory 
University,  1977:  M.S..  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1979:  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Panagarlya,  Arvind  Professor,  Economics,  B.A., 
University  Rajasthan,  1971:  M.A„  1973;  M.A..  Princeton 
University.  1977:  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Panlchas,  Gsorga  A.  Professor  Emeritus,  English.  B.A.. 
American  International  College.  1951:  M.A..  Trinity 
College  (Connecticut),  1952:  Ph.D.,  Nottingham 
University,  1961. 

Pantalone,  Vincent  R.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A.,  Yale  University.  1954: 
J.D.,  University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law,  1959. 

PaolattI,  Jo  B.  Associate  Professor,  American  Studies. 
B,S..  Syracuse  University,  1971:  M.S.,  University  of 
Rhode  island,  1976:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 
1980. 

Papadopoulos,  Konstantinos  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  B.S.,  University  of  Athens  (Greece),  1960: 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1965: 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1968. 

Papamarcou,  Adrlanos  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research,  B,A,,  Cambridge  University  (England),  1981; 
M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1983;  Ph.D..  1987. 

Papenfuse,  Edward  C.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
History.  B.A.,  American  University,  1965;  M.A.,  University 
of  Colorado,  1967;  Ph.D,,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1973. 

Park,  Robert  L.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Texas  (Austin),  1958;  M.A.,  I960:  Ph.D.,  Brown 
University.  1964. 

Parker,  Rosemary  Director.  Center  for  Minorities  in 
Science  and  Engineering.  A.B..  Lafayette  College,  1977; 
M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Oswego),  1979. 

Parks,  Sherl  L  Associate  Professor,  American  Studies. 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1978; 
M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Pasch,  Alan  Professor,  Philosophy.  BJ\.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1949;  MA.,  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1955. 

Pasmanick,  Kenneth  Assistant  Professor,  Part-time, 
Music.  B.A.,  American  University,  1962. 

Pastsmak,  Joseph.  Lecturer,  Physics.  A.B.,  Washington 
University,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1952. 

Paternoster,  Raymond  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology.  B.A.,  University  of  Delaware. 
1973;  M.S..  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975;  Ph.D., 
Rorida  State  University,  1978. 

Patsrson,  Judith  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  Hollins  College,  1960;  M.A..  Auburn 
University,  1972:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

PatI,  Jogesh  C.  Professor,  Physics,  B,S.,  Ravenshaw 
College,  1955;  M.S.,  Delhi  University  (India),  1957; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1960. 

Patterson,  Glenn  W,  Professor,  Botany.  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 


Patterson,  William  V.  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre. 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1970;  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Utah,  1972. 

Pavsia,  Gary  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A,,  Lawrence  College,  1968:  M.A.,  Wesleyan 
University.  1970:  J.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1973. 

Pavlln,  VJokoslav  Research  Associate,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  DIpl,  C.F.,  University  of  Sarajevo  (Yug,), 
1961;  M.Sc,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University,  1976. 

Payaria,  Laszio  Assistant  Professor,  Music,  B.Mus., 
University  of  Maryland,  1960;  M.Mus.,  University  of 
Texas,  1962. 

Payne,  Richard  Assistant  Professor,  Zoology.  BA..  Trinity 
College  (Cambridge,  England),  1977;  Ph.D.,  The 
Australian  National  University,  1982. 

Pearson,  Barry  L  Professor.  English.  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan, 1968;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1970;  Ph.D.. 
1977. 

Pease,  John  Associate  Professor.  Sociology.  B.S., 
Western  Michigan  University,  1960;  M>\.,  Michigan  State 
University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Psasles,  David  C.  Visiting  Professor,  Physics.  A,B., 
Princeton  University,  1943;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1948. 

Pecht,  Michael  G.  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison), 
1976:  M,S.,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Peckerar,  Martin  C.  Professor,  Part-time,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Stony 
Brook), 1968;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1971;  Ph,D.. 
1976. 

Pago,  Robert  L  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics: 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and 
Technology.  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1978;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1982. 

Pelczar,  Michael  J.,  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus.  Microbiology. 
B.S,.  University  of  Maryland,  1936;  M.S.,  1938;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1941. 

Penner,  Merrllynn  J.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (San 
Diego),  1970. 

Parlnbam,  B,  Maria  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A., 
London  University  (England),  1955;  M.A.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Georgetovm  University,  1969. 

Perkins,  Moreland  Professor  Emeritus,  Philosophy.  A.B., 
Harvard  College,  1948;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Perils,  Donald  R,  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science:  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1981. 

Psriroth,  Lynn  B.  Instructor,  Full-time.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1963;  M.A., 
Stanford  University,  1964. 

Pertmsr,  Gary  A,  Associate  Professor/Acting  Director, 
Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1971;  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri  (Columbia), 
1973;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Peters,  Robert  R.  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1973;  M.S.,  1975:  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1980. 
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Peterson,  Caria  L.  Associate  Professor,  English; 
Associate  Professor.  Comparative  Literature.  B.A.. 
Radcllffe  College.  1965;  Ph.D..  Yale  University,  1976. 

Peterson,  William  S.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Walla 
Walla  College.  1961;  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1962;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University,  1968. 

Pettlt,  Marilyn  H.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  University  of  Texas 
(Austin),  1964;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1980;  Ph.D.. 
1991. 

Pflster,  Guenter  G.  Professor  and  Chair,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  B.S..  Bowling  Green 
State  University.  1963;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University. 
1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas.  1970. 

Phaf,  Wlhelmlna  Associate  Professor.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A.,  Gymnasium  A.  Amersfoort  (The 
Netherlands).  1966;  M.A.,  Lateinamerlkalnstitut,  Free 
University  (Berlin).  1973;  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Phelps,  Thomas  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.FA..  Utah  State  University. 
1968;  M.F.A..  1968;  IVl.L.S..  University  of  Oregon.  1972. 

Phillips,  Sally  J.  Associate  Professor.  Kinesiology.  B.S., 
Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1964;  M.Ed..  Colorado 
State  University.  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1978. 

Phillips,  Warren  R.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A..  Northwestern  University.  1963;  M.S..  California 
State  University  (San  Francisco).  1966;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Hawaii.  1969. 

Phillips,  William  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics.  B.S..  Juniata 
College.  1970;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1976. 

PIchler,  Pegaret  S.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S..  Cornell  University. 
1979;  M.S..  Stanford  University.  1983;  Ph.D..  1989. 

Pierce,  Sidney  K.,  Jr.  Professor,  Zoology.  B.Ed., 
University  of  Miami,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1970. 

Plhlak,  Madls  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.E.S.,  University  of  Waterloo 
(Canada).  1976;  M.C.P..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1980;  M.L.A.,  1983. 

Pllato,  Robert  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Drexel  University,,  1985;  Ph.D.. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989. 

Pinker,  Rachel  Associate  Professor,  Meteorology.  M.Sc, 
Hebrew  University  (Israel),  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1976. 

Plomelll,  Ugo  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Universita  degli  Studi  dl  Napoli  (Italy), 
1979;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1984;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1988. 

Piper,  Don  C.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  B.A.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1954;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University.  1961. 

Pirages,  Dennis  A.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1964;  Ph.D..  Stanford 
University,  1968. 

Place,  Allan  R.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Poultry 
Science.  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1973;  Ph.D.. 
1979. 

Piatt,  Christopher  J.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Zoology.  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1966;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  California  (San  Diego).  1972. 


Pllschke,  Elmer  Professor  Emeritus,  Government  and 
Politics.  Ph.B.,  Marquette  University,  1937;  M.A.. 
American  University,  1933;  Ph.D..  Cla*  University,  1943. 

Plude,  Dana  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A..  State 
University  of  New  York,  1976;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University, 
1979;  Ph.D..  1980. 

Plumly,  Stanley  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Wfimington 
College,  1962;  M,A.,  Ohio  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Poffenberger,  Paul  R.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics;  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1935;  M.S., 
1937;  Ph.D..  American  University.  1953. 

Polrler,  M.  Lynn  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
B.A..  Trinity  College,  1977;  M.A.,  University  of  Delaware, 
1981. 

Polakoff,  Murray  E.  Professor.  Economics;  Professor, 
Business  and  Management.  B.A..  New  York  University, 
1945;  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1949;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Poll,  RInaldo  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  University  of  Pisa  (Italy).  1981;  Ph.D., 
Scuola  Normale  Superiore  (Pisa,  Italy),  1985. 

Ponnamperuma,  Cyril  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A..  University  of  Madras,  1948;  B.Sc. 
University  of  London,  1959;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Califomla  (Berkeley).  1962. 

Pontzer,  Carol  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Microbiology. 
B.A..  Frostburg  State  College,  1973;  Ph.D.,  Marquette 
University,  1985. 

Popper,  Arthur  N.  Professor  and  Chair,  Zoology.  B.A., 
New  York  University  (Bronx),  1964;  Ph.D.,  City  University 
of  New  York,  1969. 

Porges,  Stephen  W.  Professor.  Human  Development. 
B.A..  Drew  University.  1966;  M.S..  Michigan  State 
University.  1968;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Porter,  Adam  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.A.,  California  State  University,  1986;  M.S., 
University  of  California  (In/lne),  1988;  Ph.D.,  1991. 

Portz,  John  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Honors  Program. 
B.S..  Duke  University,  1937;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1941;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Potter,  Michael  Adjunct  Professor.  Zoology.  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1945;  M.D.,  University  of  Virginia, 
1949. 

Pourdeyhlml,  Benham  Associate  Professor.  Materials 
and  Nuclear  Engineering.  L.T.I.,  Huddersfield  Polytechnic 
(U.K.).  1976;  A.T.I.,  1978;  Ph.D..  Leeds  University  (U.K.). 
1982. 

Power,  Paul  W.  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Sen/ices.  B.A.,  Saint  Paul's  College,  1953;  M.S.,  San 
Diego  State  University.  1971;  Sc.D.,  Boston  University, 
1974. 

Powers,  William  L.  Associate  Dean.  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan.  1976;  M.P.P..  1978; 
M.Econ.,  1982;  J. D.,  1982. 

Prange,  Richard  E.  Professor.  Physics.  M.S..  University 
of  Chicago.  1955;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Prathar,  Elizabeth  S.  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science.  B.S..  Auburn  University,  1951;  M.S.,  1955; 
Ph.D..  Iowa  State  University,  1963. 

Prentice,  Ann  E.  Professor  and  Dean,  College  of  bbrary  and 
Information  Services.  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1954; 
M.L.S..  State  University  of  New  York  (Albany).  1964;  D.L.S., 
Columbia  Uniwrsi^,  1972. 


,  Harriet  Professor,  Sociolc©.  BA.  Gegrge  Washington 
University,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1962: 
Ph.D.,  Unlversi^  of  California  (Berkeley),  1969. 

Presser,  Stanley  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A.,  Brown 
University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1977. 

Pressly,  William  L.  Professor,  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1966;  M.A., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University  (institute  of  Rne  Arts), 
1974. 

Presson,  Joelle  C.  Faculty  Research  Assistant  and 
Director  Undergrad  Studies,  Zoology.  B.A.,  University  of 
South  Florida,  1974;  M.A..  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oregon.  1982. 

Prestegaard,  Karen  L.  Associate  Professor.  Geology. 
B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976;  M.S..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1979;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Preston,  Lee  E.  Professor  and  Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher.  College  of  Business  and  Management.  B.A., 
Vanderbllt  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1953;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Price,  Richard  Professor.  History.  B.A..  University  of 
Sussex,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Prince,  Stephen  D.  Professor,  Geography.  B.Sc, 
University  of  Bristol.  1966;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Lancaster.  1971. 

Promey,  Sally  Assistant  Professor.  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  Hiram  College,  1975;  M.A.,  Yale 
University,  1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1988. 

Prucha,  Ingmar  R.  Professor,  Economics.  M.A., 
University  of  Vienna,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Pugh,  William  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies.  B.S.,  Syracuse  University.  1980; 
Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1988. 

Pugllese,  Rudolph  E.  Professor.  Emeritus.  Theatre.  B.A.. 
Miami  University  (Ohio),  1947;  M.A.,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University.  1961. 

Pugsley,  James  H.  Associate  Professor  and  Associate 
Chair,  Electrical  Engineering.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1956; 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1958;  Ph.D..  1963. 

Pumroy,  Donald  K.  Professor  Emeritus.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services;  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Iowa,  1949;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1951;  Ph.D..  University  of  Washington.  1954. 

Purtllo,  James  M.  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.A.,  Hiram  University,  1978;  M.A.,  Kent  State 
University,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois.  1986. 

Quebedeaux,  Bruno,  Jr.  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Louisiana  State  University, 
1962;  M.S..  1963;  Ph.D.,  Comell  University,  1968. 

Quester,  George  H.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
A.B..  Columbia  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Quintlere,  James  G.  Professor,  Fire  Protection 
Engineering.  B.S..  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology, 
1962;  M.S..  New  York  University.  1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Rab,  Waleda  J.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture 
&  Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  Bangladesh  University  of 
Engineering  &  Technology,  1967;  M.S.,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1970. 

Rabasa,  Jose  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A.,  University  of  the  Americas,  1971;  M.A., 
Universidad  Naclonal  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  1978;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz),  1985. 
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Rabcnhoist,  Martin  C.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy. 
B.S.,  University  o«  Maryland.  1975:  M.S..  1978;  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University.  1983. 

Rabin,  Herbert  Director.  Engineering  Research  Center; 
Associate  Dean.  College  of  Engineering;  Professor, 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1951:  Ph.D..  University 
of  Maryland,  1959. 

Ricuten,  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor.  Botany  B.S.. 
University  of  Verrrront.  1970;  M.S..  1972;  Ph.D..  1975. 

Radeimacher,  ReMiard  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B,S..  Technical  University  (Munich).  1974; 
M.S.,  1977;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Ragan,  Robart  M.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  1955:  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
1965. 

Ralna.  Ashok  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology.  B.Sc. 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  University  (India).  1961:  M.Sc, 
Aligarh  Muslim  University  (India).  1967;  Ph.D.,  North 
Dakota  State  University.  1974. 

Ramaty,  Reuvan  Adjunct  Pnsfessor.  Physics.  B.S..  Tel 
Aviv  University.  1961;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles).  1966. 

Ramaey,  S.  Robert  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian. 
B.C.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1966:  M.A..  Yale 
University.  1972:  M.Phil.,  1972:  Ph.D..  1975. 

Ranald,  Ralph  A.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics.  A.B..  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 
1952:  M.A..  1954;  A.M..  Princeton  University.  1958; 
Ph.D..  1961. 

Rapport,  Michael  S.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics. 
B.S.,  Camegie-Mellon  University.  1967;  M.S..  University 
of  Maryland.  1972;  Ph.D..  1976. 

Raschid,  Loulqa  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management;  Associate  Professor. 
Information  Systems;  Associate  Professor.  Institute  for 
Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.T.,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  1980;  M.S..  University  of  Florida,  1982; 
Ph.D..  1987. 

Ratner,  Nan  Bernstein  Associate  Professor  and  Chair. 
Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences.  B.A..  Jacl<son  College, 
Tufts  University.  1974;  M.A.,  Temple  University,  1976: 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University,  1982. 

Rattnsr,  Bamett  A.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Poultry 
Science.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1972;  M.S.,  1974; 
Ph.D.,  1977. 

Raupp,  Michael  Professor  and  Acting  Chair,  Entomology. 
B.S..  Cook  College,  Rutgers  University.  1975;  M.S., 
Rutgers  University.  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1981. 

Ray,  Sangetta  Assistant  Professor.  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Calcutta,  1980;  M.A.,  1983;  M.A.,  Miami 
University,  198T;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1990. 

Reaka-Kudia,  Marjorle  L.  Professor,  Zoology.  B.A.. 
University  of  Kansas,  1965:  M.S..  1969;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1975. 

Radish,  Edward  F.  Professor,  Physics.  A.B.,  Princeton 
University.  1963;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1968. 

Reaves,  Mavis  M.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942:  M.A..  1943:  Ph.D.. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1947. 


Ragan,  Frank  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering 
B.S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1957; 
M.S..  1958. 

Ragan,  Thomat  M.  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
B.S..  Tulane  University,  1963;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Raggia,  Jama*  A.  Professor.  Computer  Science; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies. 
B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1971;  M.D..  1975;  Ph.D.. 
1981. 

Raglar,  Jaroma  C.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor. 
Entomology.  B.A.,  Haward  University.  1969;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Ralnhold,  F,  Donald  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Summer 
Programs.  B.  Mus..  Bucknell  University.  1974;  M.A.. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1980. 

Raiser,  Martin  P,  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  M.S..  Johannes 
Gutenberg  Universltat  (Mainz,  Germany).  1957;  Ph.D.. 
1960. 

Raatoiff,  Kathleen  A.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time. 
Physics.  B.A..  Central  Connecticut  State  College.  1971; 
M.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1975. 

Retallack,  Joan  R.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1963:  M.A.. 
Georgetown  University,  1976. 

Reutt-Robey,  Janice  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A..  Havertord  College.  1980;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1986. 

Reveal,  James  L  Professor.  Botany.  B.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1963:  M.S.,  1965:  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1969. 

Rey,  Georges  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy.  B.A., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1970;  M.A..  Harvard 
University.  1975;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Rhee,  Moon-Jhong  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S.,  Seoul 
University.  1958;  M.S..  I960:  Ph.D..  Catholic  University 
■  of  America.  1970. 

Rhodes,  Charlas  C.  Instructor.  College  of  Journalism. 
B.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1984. 

Rhyns,  Elisabeth  Lecturer.  Part-time.  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  B.A..  Stanford  University,  1976;  M.P.P..  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  Harvard  University.  1980;  Ph.D.. 
Han/ard  University.  1985. 

Rib,  Harold  Senior  Research  Associate.  Civil  Engineering. 
B.C.E..  City  College  of  New  York,  1953;  M.S..  Cornell 
University,  1957;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University.  1967. 

RIcart,  Olann  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science:  Director,  Computer  Science  Center.  B.S..  Case 
Institute  of  Technology.  1967;  M.S..  Case-Western 
Reserve  University,  1971;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland. 
1980. 

Richard,  Jean-Paul  Professor,  Physics.  B.A.,  Universite 
Laval.  1956;  B.S..  I960:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Paris. 
1963. 

Richardson,  Brian.  Assistant  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
University  of  Washington.  1982;  M.A.,  1984;  Ph.D.. 
1988. 

Richardson,  William  C.  Associate  Professor.  Art.  B.F.A.. 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1975:  M.FA..  Washington 
University  (St.  Louis),  1977. 

Richtar,  Simon  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  B.A..  University  of 
Georgia.  1981:  M.A..  University  of  Toronto.  1983;  Ph.D., 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1990. 


RIdgway,  Whitman  H.  Associate  Professor.  History  A  B  . 
Kenyon  College.  1963:  M.A..  San  Francisco  State 
College.  1967:  Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1973. 

RIdky,  Robart  W.  Associate  Professor.  Geology.  B.S.. 
State  University  of  New  York  (Cortland).  1966;  M.S., 
Syracuse  University,  1970;  Ph.D..  1973. 

Rlpln,  Barrett  H.  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1964;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Maryland.  1971. 

RIttar,  Ronald  L  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S.. 
University  of  Delaware.  1975;  M.S..  North  Carolina  State 
University.  1977;  Ph.D..  1979. 

RItzar,  Gaorga  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A.,  City  College  of 
New  York.  1962;  M.A..  University  of  Michigan.  1964; 
Ph.D..  Cornell  University.  1968. 

RIvara,  William  M,  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education.  B.A..  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1955:  M.A..  American  University.  1959;  Ph.D..  Syracuse 
University.  1974. 

Roberson,  Bob  S.  Professor.  Microbiology.  B.A., 
University  North  Carolina,  1951:  Ph.D..  1960. 

Roberts,  Eugene  Professor,  College  of  Journalism.  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1954;  Hon.  Doc.  of  Laws, 
Colby  College,  1989. 

Robertson,  Carol  E,  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.S., 
Indiana  University.  1970;  M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Robertson,  Jack  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A..  College  of  Wooster. 
1970;  A.M.L.S..  University  of  Michigan,  1973;  M.A.. 
1977. 

Robartson,  Janet  H.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  College  of 
Computer.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  B.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1974;  M.M.,  1979. 

RobertsorvTchabo,  Elizabeth  A.  Associate  Professor. 
Human  Development.  B.A..  University  of  Calgary.  1966; 
M.Sc.  1967;  Ph.D..  University  of  Southern  California. 
1972. 

Robinson,  Eugene  S.  Instructor.  Comparative  Literature. 
B.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1973:  M.A.,  1975;  Ph.D.. 
1984. 

Robinson,  Jamas  A.  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
Kenyon  College.  1967;  MA..  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1968:  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1975. 

Robinson,  John  P.  Professor,  Sociology.  B.A.,  University 
of  Toronto  (St.  Michael's  College).  1957;  M.S.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1963;  Ph.O,  1965. 

Robock,  Alan  Associate  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.A.. 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1970;  S.M.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1974;  Ph.D.. 
1977. 

Roche,  James  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University.  1979; 
M.A..  Marquette  University.  1982;  Ph.D..  Indiana 
University.  1988. 

Roderick,  Jessie  A.  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.,  Wilkes  College.  1956;  M.A..  Columbia 
University,  1957;  Ed.D.,  Temple  University,  1967. 

Rodriguez,  Santiago  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.M.. 
University  of  Texas.  1973;  M.M.,  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  1975. 

Rogers,  Marc  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.S.. 
State  University  of  New  York  (Cortland),  1976;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Nevada  (Las  Vegas),  1979;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Minnesota.  1984. 
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Rogsis,  Margaiet  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services.  B.A..  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany.  1981:  CAS..  1984:  M.S..  1985:  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Nebraska  (Uncolnl.  1989. 

Rotirtlch,  David  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.A..  Haverford 
College.  1972:  Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1976. 

Roos,  Philip  G.  Professor.  Physics.  6.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  1960:  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 

Ross,  William  K.  Professor,  Astronomy.  A.B..  Columbia 
University.  1957:  Ph.D..  1963. 

Rossn,  Marlam  Professor.  Dance.  B.A.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland.  1965. 

Rosenberg,  Jonathan  M.  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B., 
Harvard  College,  1972:  Matji.  Tripos,  PL  III,  University  of 
Cambridge  (England),  1973:  Ph.D..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1976. 

Rosenberg,  Theodore  J.  Research  Professor.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.E.E.,  City  University 
of  New  York  (City  College),  I960:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1965. 

Rosenfeld,  Azrlel  Professor  and  Director,  Center  for 
Automation  Research.  B.A..  Yeshiva  University.  1950: 
M.A..  Columbia  University,  1951:  Ordination,  Yeshiva 
University.  1952:  M.H.L..  1953:  M.S.,  1954:  D.H.L., 
1955:  Ph.D..  Columbia  University,  1957. 

Rosenfelt,  Deborah  Professor.  Women's  Studies.  B.A.. 
Goucher  College.  1964;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 
1965;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 
1972. 

Rosenfleld,  SyWIa  Professor  and  Chair,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  B.A..  Cornell  University.  I960:  M.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1961:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1967. 

Ross,  David  S.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1969: 
M.S..  1971:  Ph.D..  1973. 

Roth,  Froma  P.  Associate  Professor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A..  Hunter  College.  1970:  M.A..  Queens 
College.  1973;  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Center  of  City  University 
of  New  York.  1980. 

Roush,  Marvin  L.  Professor/Director.  Materials  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  B.Sc.  Ottawa  University.  1956; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1964. 

Roussopoulos,  Nicholas  Professor.  Computer  Science: 
Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.A., 
University  of  Athens  (Greece).  1969;  M.S..  University  of 
Toranto,  1973:  Ph.D..  1977. 

Rowland,  Leslie  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA.,  Texas 
Christian  University.  1968:  MJV.,  University  of  Rochester. 
1970;  Ph.D..  1991. 

Roytburd,  Alexander  Professor,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  M.D..  Moscow  Institute  for  Steel  and  Alloys. 
1956:  Ph.D..  Academy  of  Science  (USSR).  1962: 
Doc.Sc..  1972. 

Rozsnbllt,  Marsha  L  Associate  Professor.  History.  B.A.. 
Bamard  College.  1971;  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1974; 
M.Phil..  1975;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Rubin,  Roger  H.  Associate  Professor.  Family  and 
Community  Development;  Director,  Family  Research 
Center.  8. A..  City  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn 
College).  1965;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1966:  Ph.D.,  1970. 


Rudolph,  Daniel  J.  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1972:  M.S..  Stanford 
University,  1973:  Ph.D..  1975. 

Ruppert,  John  H.  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  B.A..  Miami 
University  (Ohio).  1974;  M.F.A..  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  1977. 

Russek-Cohen,  Estelle  Associate  Professor.  Animal 
Sciences.  B.S..  State  University  of  New  York  (Stony 
Brook).  1972:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washirigton.  1979. 

Russell,  Camilla  P.  Lecturer.  French  and  Italian.  Laurea. 
Padua  University  (Italy),  1960. 

Russell,  Charles  C.  Professor,  French  and  Italian.  B.A., 
Oberiin  College.  1956;  M.A..  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1970. 

Russell,  Horace  L.  Senior  Lecturer,  Mechanical 
Engineering:  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Engineering. 
B.S..  Bradley  University,  1958:  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology,  1965;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University,  1971. 

Russell,  John  D.  Professor.  English.  A.B.,  Colgate 
University.  1951;  MA..  University  of  Washington,  1956; 
Ph.D..  Rutgers  University.  1959. 

Russell,  Katheryn  K.  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology.  B.A..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1983:  J.D..  University  of  California. 
Hastings.  1986:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1992. 

Rutherford,  Charles  S.  Assistant  Professor.  English; 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities.  B-A.. 
Carieton  College,  1962:  MA..  Indiana  University.  1966: 
Ph.D..  1970. 

Ryan,  A.  Leigh  Instructor.  English.  B.S..  Western 
Connecticut  State  University.  1965;  MA..  University  of 
Maryland.  1974;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Ryder,  Margaret  N.  Assistant  Professor.  Kinesiology. 
B.S..  University  of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro).  1957; 
MA..  University  of  Michigan.  1961:  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland.  1972. 

Rymer,  Victoria  S.  Lecturer.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1961:  M.8A., 
1976:  Pn.D..  1S83. 

Sachs,  Stephen  F.  Lecturer  and  Graduate  Direcny.  School 
of  AichitBcbre.  BArch.,  Ohio  University.  1968. 

Saddlsr-Assem,  La  Wanda  Assistant  Director.  Center  for 
Minorities  in  Science  and  Engineering.  B.A.,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  1973. 

Sagdeev,  RoaM  Z.  Distinguished  Professor.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology:  Distinguished 
Professor.  Physics:  Distinguished  Professor.  Institute  for 
Plasma  Research.  B.S.,  University  of  Moscow.  1955: 
Ph.D..  KurchatDV  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy.  1960;  D.Sc.. 
1962. 

Sagoff,  Mark  Director  and  Senior  Research  Scholar, 
Institute  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy.  BA..  Harvard 
University.  1963:  Ph.D..  University  of  Rochester.  1970. 

Sahki,  Unda  M.  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
BA.,  Indiana  University.  1969;  M.S.,  1971. 

Sakellarls,  Plutarchos  Assistant  Professor.  Economics. 
B.A..  Brandeis  University.  1986;  M.A..  Yale  University. 
1988.  Ph.D..  1992.. 

Salamanca,  Jack  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  English.  Grad.. 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  (London).  1952;  Dipl.. 
University  of  London.  1953;  Licentiate.  Graduate  School 
of  Drama  (Royal  Academy  of  Music).  1954. 


Salamanca-Rlba,  Lourdes  Associate  Professor.  Materials 
and  Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S..  Universidad  Autonoma 
Metropolitana.  1978;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1985. 

Salem,  Kenneth  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Computer 
Science.  B.S..  Carnegie-Mellon.  1983;  M.S..  Princeton 
University.  1984;  M.A..  1985:  Ph.D..  1988. 

Saltz,  Joel  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science: 
Associate  Professor.  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies.  B.S..  University  of  Michigan.  1977;  M.A..  1978; 
M.D..  Duke  University.  1985;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Salus,  Sharon  Ridley  Instructor,  Maryland  English 
Institute.  B.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1960;  M.A., 
American  University.  1974;  A.M.L.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1980. 

Samal,  SIba  K.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  B.V.Sc.  Orissa  University  of  Agriculture  & 
Technology.  1976:  M.S..  Texas  A  &  M  University.  1981: 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M.  University  &  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine.  1986. 

Samet,  Hanan  Professor.  Computer  Science:  Professor, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B.S..  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1970;  M.S..  Stanford 
University,  1975;  Ph.D..  1975. 

Sammons,  David  J.  Professor.  Agnjnomy.  B.S..  Tufts 
University.  1S68:  M.A..  Harvard  University.  1972;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Illinois.  1978. 

Sampugna,  Joseph  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A..  University  of  Connecticut.  1959; 
MA..  1962:  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Sandler,  Mark  Assistant  Professor.  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A..  American  University,  1967;  M.A.. 
University  of  Washington.  1971;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Sanford,  Robert  J.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.M.E..  George  Washington  University,  1962;  M.S.. 
1965:  Ph.D..  Catholic  University  of  America.  1971. 

SanJInes,  Javier  Assistant  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A..  Universidad  de  San  Andres.  Bolivia, 
1971;  Law  Degree,  Superior  District  Court,  La  Paz 
Bolivia,  1979:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1988. 

Sanner,  Robert  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1985:  S.M.,  1988;  Ph.D..  1993. 

Santa  Maria,  D.  Labie  Associate  Professor,  Kinesiologf. 
BA..  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1953;  M.Ed..  Temple 
University.  1962;  Ed.D..  University  of  Oregon,  1968. 

Saracho,  OlMa  N.  Professor.  Cum'culum  and  Instruction. 
B.S..  Texas  Woman's  University.  1967;  M.Ed..  1972; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois.  1978. 

Sargent,  Stuart  H.  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and 
East  Asian.  B.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1968;  MA.. 
Stanford  University,  1974;  Ph.D..  1977. 

Sather,  Jerome  0.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.S..  University  of  Minnesota.  1957;  M.S..  1959;  Ph.D.. 
1963. 

Sauber,  HeMI  Wlnkk  Director.  Cooperative  Engineering 
Education,  B.A..  The  University  of  Michigan.  1977;  MA.. 
1978. 

Sawyer,  Robin  G.  Instructor.  Health  Education.  B.S.. 
George  Mason  University,  1978;  M.Ed..  University  of 
Virginia.  1980;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1990, 

Sayte,  Clifford  L,  Jr.  Professor.  Emeritus.  Mechanical 
Engneering.  8.S..  Duke  University.  1947;  M.S..  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  1950:  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland.  1961. 
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Scalas,  William  R.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.S.E..  Emporia 
State  University.  1959;  M.S..  1963;  Ed.D.,  Indiana 
University.  1970. 

ScanncN,  Dal*  P.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
BA..  University  of  Iowa.  1951:  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Scarfo,  Robert  A.  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Amherst).  1969:  M.L.A.,  1976;  Ph.D., 
Clan*  University.  1990. 

Schafar,  Jamas  A.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
University  of  Rochester,  1961;  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago.  1962:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Schatar,  WIHIain  D.  Associate  Professor,  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluaton.  B.A.,  University  of  Rochester, 
1964:  M.A..  1965;  Ed.D..  1969. 

Sciiaaffat,  MIchaal  J.  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Health  Education. 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland.  1971;  M.A.,  1983. 

Schalas,  Franklin  D.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Louisiana  State  University, 
1959;  M.S..  Cornell  University.  1962:  Ph.D..  1963. 

Schauff,  Michasi  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Illinois.  1971;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1978:  Ph.D..  1982. 

Sciialling,  David  R.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Lehigh  University,  1961;  M.S..  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology.  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1968. 

Schellhg,  Thomas  Distinguished  Professor,  Economics. 
A.B..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1944;  Ph.D., 
Han/ard  University,  1951. 

Schick,  Allen  S.  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs; 
Affiliate  Professor,  Government  and  Politics.  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1956;  M.A..  Yale  University,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Schllb,  John  L.  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Hofstra  University,  1973;  M.A..  1974;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (BInghamton).  1978. 

Schlraldl,  Qlenn  R.  Instmctor,  Health  Education.  B.S., 
U.S.  Military  Academy  (West  Point).  1969:  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1976;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland, 
1983. 

Schlaratzkl,  Walter  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Philosophy. 
A.B.,  Monmouth  College,  1941;  M.A..  University  of 
Illinois  (Urtana).  1942;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1948. 

Schleekiger,  B.  Frank  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1950;  M.  Arch.. 
Hanrard  Graduate  School  of  Design.  1954. 

Schllmme,  Donald  V.  Professor.  Horticui' ./re  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1956;  M.S..  1961:  Ph.D..  1964. 

Schlossberg,  Nancy  K.  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/Ices.  B.A.,  Barnard  College,  1951;  Ed.D.. 
Columbia  University.  1961. 

Schmelesner,  Joanna  Assistant  Dean.  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research;  Director.  Fellowship  Office.  B.A..  Agnes 
Scott  College,  I960:  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1962. 

Schmidt,  David  K.  Professor  and  Chair,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S..  Purdue  University.  1965;  M.S., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1972. 

Schmidt,  Janet  A.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Sen/ices.  B.A.,  Allegheny 
College,  1975;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1977;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1983. 


Schmldtlein,  Frank  A.  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Chair.  Education  Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration. 
B.S..  Kansas  State  University,  1954;  M.A..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1970;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Schnekler,  Bertjamln  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A.,  Aired 
University,  1960;  M.B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York. 
1962:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1967. 

SchneMei,  David  I.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Oberlln  College,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1964. 

Schoenbaum,  Samuel  Professor  Emeritus,  English.  B.A.. 
Broolilyn  College.  1947;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1949:  Ph.D..  1953. 

Scholnick,  Ellin  K.  Professor,  Psychology.  A.B..  Vassar 
College.  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester.  1963. 

Schonfeld,  Paul  M.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1974;  M.S.. 
1974;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1978. 

Schuler,  Catherine  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre.  B.A.. 
Eckerd  College.  1974;  M.A..  Emerson  College  (Boston), 
1977:  Ph.D..  Rorida  State  University.  1984. 

Schumacher,  Thomas  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus., 
Manhattan  College.  1958;  M.S.,  Jullllard  School  of 
Music,  1962. 

Schumacher,  Thomas  L.  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture.  B.Arch..  Cornell  University,  1963;  M.Arch.. 
1966. 

Schwab,  Robert  Associate  Professor.  Economics.  B.A., 
Grinnell  College.  1969;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1971;  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1980. 

Schwartz,  Charles  W.  Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering.  B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1974;  M.S.C.E.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Schwartz,  Shirley  Faculty  Research  Assistant,  Special 
Education.  B.S..  Temple  University.  1966;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Maryland,  1983. 

Scott,  Marvin  Instructor,  Kinesiology.  B.S.,  East 
Stroudsburg  University,  1973;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1974;  Ed.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro),  1986. 

Scott,  Robert  E.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S..  Washington  University 
(St.  Louis).  1975;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1989. 

Scott,  Thomas  W.  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S..  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  1973;  M.S.,  1977:  Ph.D.. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1981. 

Sebens,  Kenneth  Professor,  Zoology;  Director,  Marine, 
Estuarine,  Environmental  Sciences  Program.  B.S.. 
University  of  Connecticut  (Storrs).  1972;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington  (Seattle),  1977. 

Sedlacek,  William  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services;  Assistant  Director,  Counseling  Center.  B.S., 
Iowa  State  University,  1960;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Kansas 
State  University,  1966. 

Seefeldt,  Carol  A.  Professor,  Human  Development.  B.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of  South 
Rorida,  1968:  Ph.D..  Rorida  State  University.  1971. 

Segal,  David  R.  Professor.  Sociology;  Affiliate  Professor, 
Government  and  Politics.  B.A.,  Harpur  College,  1962; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1964;  Ph.D..  1967. 

Segal,  Jerome  Research  Scholar.  Institute  for  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy.  B.A.,  The  City  College  of  New  York, 
1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966:  Ph.D..  1975; 
M.P.A..  University  of  Minnesota,  1979. 


Segal,  Mady  W.  Professor.  Sociology.  B.A,,  City 
University  of  New  York  (Queens  College),  1965;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Segovia,  Antonk)  V.  Associate  Professor,  Geology.  B.S.. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1963. 

Salbel,  Ronald  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Director; 
College  of  Agriculture,  Acting  Assistant  Dean.  B.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  (Urbana),  1957;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1972. 

Seldel,  John  L  Assistant  Professor,  Anthropology.  B.A.. 
Drew  University.  1976;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1980:  M.A..  1981;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Selgel,  Arnold  E.  Director,  Instructional  Television.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1944;  M.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1947;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Amsterdam  (The  Netherlands).  1952. 

Selden,  Steven  Associate  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  (Oswego).  1963;  M.S..  Brooklyn  College, 
1967;  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1970;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Sen,  ArlJIt  Assistant  Professor.  Economics.  B.Sc. 
Presidency  College  (Calcutta),  1984;  M.A.,  Delhi  School 
of  Economics,  1987;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1993. 

Senbet,  Lemma  W.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.B.A.,  Haile  SelassI  I  University,  1970; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1972; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Buffalo.  1975. 

Sengers,  Jan  V.  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology.  B.Sc.  University  of  Amsterdam.  1952: 
Ph.D..  1962. 

Sengupta,  SanJIt  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.T.,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  1980:  M.M.S..  University  of  Bombay,  1982; 
Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1990. 

Serwer,  Howard  Professor.  Music.  A.B..  Yale  University. 
1949;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Seshadrl,  Sudhlndra  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.Tech.,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology.  1976;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1988. 

Sewell,  Winifred  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  State  College  of 
Washington,  1938;  B.S.  (L.S.).  Columbia  University, 
1940:  D.Sc.  (Hono),  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science.  1979. 

Sham,  Foon  Assistant  Professor.  Art.  B.F.A..  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  1978;  M.F.A.,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  1981. 

Shamma,  Shihab  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S.,  Imperial  College,  1976;  M.S.,  Stanford 
University,  1977;  M.A.,  1980;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Shankar,  A.  Udaya  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science:  Director,  Graduate  Studies;  Associate 
Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  B. 
Tech.  Indian  Institute  for  Technology,  1976;  M.S.. 
Syracuse  University,  1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
(Austin).  1982. 

Shapiro,  Nancy  instructor.  English.  B.A..  Brandeis 
University.  1969:  M.Ed..  University  of  Delaware.  1972: 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1984. 

Shapour,  Azarm  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Toronto.  1977;  M.S.. 
George  Washington  University,  1979;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1984. 
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Sharp,  Jane  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1979;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1992. 

Shaw,  Lama  Le'Anne  Assistant  Professor,  Speech 
Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mona,  1983;  M.Ph.,  1986;  Ph.D.,  Howard  University, 
1991. 

Shayman,  Mark  Allen  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.A.,  Yale  University,  1975:  S.M.,  Harvard 
University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1981. 

Shehata,  Talaat  E.  Associate  Professor,  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science;  Director,  Office  of  International  Programs, 
College  of  Life  Sciences.  B.A.,  University  of  Cairo,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Davis),  1969. 

Sheldon,  Anne  L.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  Swathmore  College, 
1967;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1973. 

Sherman,  Alan  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
UMBC.  Sc.B.,  Brown  University,  1978;  S.M., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1981;  Ph.D., 
1987. 

Sherman,  Lawrence  W.  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology.  B.A.,  Denison  University,  1970; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1970;  M.A.,  Yale  University, 
1974;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Sherman,  William  H.  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Columbia  University,  1988;  M.Phil.,  Clare  College, 
Cambridge  University,  1989;  Ph.D.,  1992. 

Shih,  TIan-Mo  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1970; 
M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1973;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1977. 

Shirey,  Steven  B.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Geology. 
B.S.,  Dartmouth  College,  1968;  M.S.,  University  of 
Massachusetts.  1972;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Stony  Brook,  1984. 

ShIrmohammadI,  Adel  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Rezaeiyeh  (Iran),  1974; 
M.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1977;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1982. 

Shnelderman,  Ben  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1968;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  (Stony  Brook),  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Shreeve,  Charles  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.E.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1935;  M.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1943. 

Shukia,  Jagadlsh  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.Sc,  Banaras 
Hindu  University  (India),  1962;  M.Sc,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1971;  Sc.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1976. 

Shulman,  Holly  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1965;  M.A., 
Columbia  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 
(College  Park),  1984. 

ShuKz,  Jeffrey  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology.  B.S., 
Michigan  State  University,  1982;  M.S.,  Ohio  University, 
1985;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1990. 

SIdhu,  Deeplnder  Professor,  Computer  Science  UMBC. 
B.S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1966;  M.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Sles,  Mary  C.  Assistant  Professor.  American  Studies. 
A.B..  Michigan  State  University.  1974;  A.M..  University  of 
Michigan.  1977;  Ph.D.,  1987. 


SIgall,  Harold  F.  Professor,  Psychology.  B.S.,  City 
University  of  New  York  (City  College),  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1968. 

Slllo,  Charles  B.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1965; 
M.S.  E.E.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Silverman,  Joseph  Professor  Emeritus,  Materials  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York 
(Brooklyn),  1944;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 

Simon,  Julian  L.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1953;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Simpson,  Sally  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology.  B.S.,  Oregon  State 
University,  1976;  M.A.,  Washington  State  University. 
1978;  Ph.D..  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst). 
1985. 

Sims,  Henry  P.,  Jr.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S..  Purdue  University.  1961;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Detroit,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
University.  1971. 

Sims,  Laura  S.  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food  Science. 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965;  M.P.H., 
University  of  Michigan,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
University,  1971. 

SIna,  Barbara  Research  Assistant  Professor.  B.S., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  Califomia,  1982. 

Sircar,  Jayanta  Director,  Academic  Computing  and 
Affiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (Kharagpur,  India).  1968; 
M.S.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  1970;  M.S., 
University  of  Maryland  College  Park,  1983;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland  (College  Park),  1986. 

SIrkIs,  James  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1984;  M.S., 
1985;  Ph.D.,  1988. 

SIsler,  Hugh  D.  Professor  Emeritus,  Botany.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1949;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Skiff,  Frederick  N.  Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S., 
Cornell  University,  1979;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University, 
1985. 

Skuja,  Andrls  Professor,  Physics.  B.Sc.  University  of 
Toronto,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley). 
1972. 

Slater,  Susanne  V.  Lecturer,  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
B.A.,  Smith  College,  1975;  M.B.A.,  Cornell  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  1979. 

Slater,  Wayne  H.  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota  (Duluth),  1967; 
M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
(Minneapolis),  1982. 

Slaughter,  Leon  H.  Assistant  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S., 
Howard  University,  1973;  M.S.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1987. 

Slawsky,  Milton  M.  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Physics. 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1933;  M.S., 
Califomia  Institute  of  Technology,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1938. 

Slawsky,  Zaka  I.  Professor,  Part-time,  Physics.  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1933;  M.S.,  Califomia 
Institute  of  Technology,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1938. 


Sloan,  Muriel  R.  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.A.,  Hunter 
College  (New  York).  1947;  M.A..  Teachers  College. 
Colombia  University.  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1958. 

Slote,  Michael  Professor  and  Acting  Chair.  Philosophy. 
A.B..  Han/ard  College.  1961;  Ph.D..  Harvard  University. 
1965. 

Slud,  Eric  V.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A.,  Harvard 
College,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1976. 

Small,  Eugene  B.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology.  B.A.. 
Wayne  State  University.  1953;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles).  1964. 

Smead,  Edwin  H.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  University  Honors 
Program.  B.A.,  University  of  Maryland  (College  Park), 
1970;M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Smidts,  Carol  Assistant  Professor.  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S..  Universite  Libre  de  Bruxelles.  1986; 

Ph.D..  1991. 

Smith,  Ann  C.  Instructor.  Microbiology.  B.A..  College  of 
Wooster  (Ohio).  1977;  M.S.,  University  of  Rochester, 
1982;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Smith,  Barry  D.  Professor  and  Acting  Chair.  Psychology. 
B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1962;  M.A..  Bucknell 
University.  1964;  Ph.D..  University  of  Massachusetts. 
1967. 

Smith,  Betty  F.  Professor.  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Arkansas.  1951;  M.S.. 
University  of  Tennessee.  1956;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Minnesota.  1960:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Smith,  Carl  A.  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1972;  IV1.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  (Buffalo),  1975;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Smith,  Douglas  A.  Professor.  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminolo^.  A.B.,  Rorida  Atlantic  University.  1978; 
A.M.,  Indiana  University.  1980;  Ph.D..  1982. 

Smith,  Elbert  B.  Professor  Emeritus.  History.  A.B., 
Maryville  College.  1940;  A.M..  University  of  Chicago, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

SmKh,  Georgia  R.  Anstlne  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Music. 
B.A..  Dickinson  College.  1978;  M.M..  Peabody 
Consen/atory.  1979. 

Smith,  Gregory  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(Brockport),  1973;  M.A.,  Villanova  University.  1979; 
Ed.D..  University  of  Rochester,  1983. 

Smith,  James  L.  Professor  and  Director.  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research.  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1972;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1976;  Ph.D., 
1977, 

Smith,  Kenneth  G.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1970; 
M.B.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1983. 

Smith,  Martha  Associate  Professor,  English.  B.A., 
Livingston  College  (Rutgers  University),  1977;  M.A.. 
Rutgers  University.  1982;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Smith,  Mildred  F.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education.  B.S..  Mississippi  State  University,  1964; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Florida,  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1978. 

Smith,  Paul  J.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  1965;  M.S.,  Case- 
Western  Resene  University.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 
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Smith,  Th*odof*  G.  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
B.E.S.,  John  Hopkins  University,  1956;  M.E.S.,  1958: 
D.Sc.,  Washington  University.  1960. 

Smith-etll  Sandra  J.  Adjunct  Professor,  Zoology.  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1965;  M.S..  1966;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Snow,  fiaorg*  A.  Professor  Emeritus  and  Senior 
Research  Scientist,  Physics.  B.S,.  City  University  of  New 
York  (City  College),  1945,  M.A.,  Princeton  University, 
1947;  Ph,D.,  1949. 

Snydar,  David  B.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  B.S.,  University  of  West  Virginia, 
1975:  M.S..  University  of  Maryland,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Soara*,  Jotapti  H.,  Jr.  Professor,  Animal  Sciences.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland.  1964;  M.S.,  1966:  Ph.D..  1969. 

Soatgal,  Dagobart  Professor,  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services.  B.S..  University  of  Freiburg.  1960; 
M.S.,  1964:  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Solomon,  Martha  M.  Professor.  Speech  Communication: 
Acting  Associate  Dean.  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities. 
B.A.,  Rice  University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas 
(Austin),  1966:  Ph.D.,  1969. 

SolomoB,  Thaophanas  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S.,  Athens  College  of 
Agriculture  (Greece),  1956;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Cambfidge  University  (England).  1963. 

Solow,  Max  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Physics.  B.E.E.E.. 
George  Washington  University.  1943;  M.S..  1950;  Ph.D., 
Catholic  University.  1957. 

Soltan,  Karol  E.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics.  B.A..  Harvard  University.  1972;  M.A..  University 
of  Chicago.  1978;  M.A..  1981;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Sonflst,  Alan  Assistant  Professor.  Art.  M.A.,  Hunter 
College. 

Soransen,  Sorena  S.  Adjunct  Professor,  Geology.  B.A., 
Pomona  College,  1978:  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1984. 

SosnowskI,  Saul  Professor  and  Chair.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  B.A..  University  of  Scranton,  1967;  M.A.. 
University  of  Virginia.  1968;  Ph.D..  1970. 

Soyai,  David  Professor.  Part-time.  Music;  Member. 
Guameri  Quartet. 

Spalding,  Carol  A.  Instructor.  Zoology.  B.S..  Gordon 
College.  1964;  M.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1970. 

Sparks,  Richmond  L.  Associate  Professor,  Music. 
B.M.E.,  Illinois  State  University.  1977;  M.M..  Arizona 
State  University,  1984. 

Sparlkig,  DonaM  W.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Poultry 
Science.  OS.,  Southern  Illinois  University.  1971;  M.S.. 
1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Dakota.  1979. 

Spear,  Robert  J.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  of  Business 
and  Managennent.  B.A..  University  of  Notre  Dame.  1967; 
M.S..  Georgetcwn  University,  1970. 

Speece,  Deborah  L.  Associate  Professor,  Special 
Education.  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1974; 
M.Ed..  1978;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill),  1984. 

Spiegel,  Gabrlelle  M.  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1964;  M.A.T.,  Harvard  University.  1965;  M.A.. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1969;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Spiro,  Marie  Associate  Professor.  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A..  Wilson  College.  1955;  M.A.,  New  York 
University  (Institute  of  Rne  Arts),  1961;  Ph.D.  1975. 


Splvak,  Stavan  M,  Professor  and  Chair  (Acting).  Fire 
Protection  Engineering.  B.S..  Philadelphia  College  of 
Textiles  and  Science.  1963;  M.S..  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  1965;  Ph.D..  University  of  Manchester. 
1967. 

Splakia,  John  E.  Associate  Professor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.A..  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  1963;  M.A..1965;  Ed.D..  Boston  University, 
1973 

Spragua,  Marsha  W.  Instructor,  Maryland  English 
Institute.  B.A.,  Lake  Erie  College,  1973;  M.A..  University 
of  Minnesota,  1981. 

Stairs,  Allan  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy.  B.A., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1973;  M.A.,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  1975:  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Staley,  Gregory  A.  Associate  Professor,  Classics.  B.A., 
Dickinson  College.  1970;  M.A.,  Princeton  University, 
1973:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Stangor,  Charles  G.  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Beloit  College,  1973;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 
1984;  Ph.D..  1986. 

Stark,  Francis  C,  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  Oklahoma  State  University. 
1940;  M.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1941;  Ph.D..  1948. 

Steel,  Donald  H.  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.A.,  Trenton 
State  College,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1964. 

Steele,  Robert  E.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A., 
Morehouse  College,  1965;  M.DIv.,  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  1968;  M.P.H.,  Yale  University,  1971;  M.S., 
1974;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Stefflan,  John  Amss  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  B. 
Arch.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1957;  M.  Arch.. 
Han/ard  Graduate  School  of  Design,  1967. 

Stable,  Eva  Assistant  Professor,  Classics.  B.A.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Cincinnati.  1971. 

Stein,  Daniel  C.  Associate  Professor.  Microbiology.  B.S., 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1977;  M.S..  University  of 
Rochester.  1981;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Stslner,  Paul  W.  Professor.  Botany.  B.A.,  Gettysburg 
College,  1964;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1969:  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Stelnhardt,  Arnold  Professor,  Part-time,  Music;  Member, 
Guarneri  Quartet.  Artist  Diploma,  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  1959. 

Stelnhauer,  Allen  L.  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomology. 
B.S.A.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1953;  M.S.,  Oregon  State 
University,  1955;  Ph.D..  1958. 

Stslnman,  Robert  M.  Professor,  Psychology.  D.D.S., 
Saint  Louis  University,  1948;  M.A.,  New  School  For 
Social  Research,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Stellmacher,  Karl  L  Professor  Emeritus,  Mathematics. 
Abiturienten,  Gymnasium  Sundense.  1927; 
StaatsExamen,  University  of  Gottingen.  1933;  Ph.D., 
1936. 

Stsphan,  Wolfgang  H.  Assistant  Professor,  Zoology. 
Diploma,  University  of  Ehangen,  1977;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Konstanz.  1981. 

Stephens,  E.  Robert  Professor,  Education  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration.  B.S.,  Morningside  College, 
1952;  M.S.,  Drake  University.  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1966. 


Staphanson,  Edward  H.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor, 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  D.V.M.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University.  1961:  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1979; 
Ph.D..  Colorado  State  University.  1973. 

Stspp,  Carl  S.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A..  University  of  South  Carolina.  1970: 
M.A..  1972. 

Stem,  Joshua  Visiting  Lecturer  Part-time,  Physics.  B.S.. 
City  College  of  New  York.  1935. 

Stsmbarg,  Yaron  M.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering.  B.S.. 
University  of  Illinois.  1961;  M.S..  University  of  California 
(Davis).  1963;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Stsmhalm,  Charles  E.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.A..  City 
University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1961;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Rochester.  1967. 

Stevens,  Cynthia  K.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A..  Western  Washington 
University,  1982;  M.A.,  Miami  University.  1984;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Washington.  1990. 

Stevens,  George  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S..  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1957. 

Stevens,  Milton  Lecturer  (Part-time),  Music.  B.,  Music 
Oberlin  College  Consen/atory,  1965;  M.M.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1966;  D.M.A.,  Boston  University,  1975. 

Stewart,  Daryl  G.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Health 
Professions  Advising,  Undergraduate  Studies.  B.S., 
Cornell  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Stewart,  Gilbert  W.  Professor,  Computer  Science: 
Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies.  A.B., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stewart,  Greig  M.  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst), 
1973;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1979;  AGS  Cert., 
1979;  Ph.D.,  American  University.  1983. 

Stewart,  Jamas  M.  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.A.,  Western  Washington  College.  1953; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1958. 

Stewart,  Larry  E.  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Agricultural  Engineering.  B.S.A.E.,  West  Virginia 
University,  1960;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1972. 

Stewart,  Sylvia  Associate  Vice  President,  Administrative 
Affairs.  B.A..  Berea  College,  1968:  M.S.,  Ohio  University. 
1971;  Ed.D.,  Northern  Colorado  University.  1977. 

Stifei,  Peter  B.  Associate  Professor.  Geology.  B.S.. 
Cornell  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1964. 

Stimpson,  Richard  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Genosee),  1965;  M.A..  Michigan 
State  University.  1968:  Ph.D..  1977. 

Stockdals,  Donald  K.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A..  Yale  College.  1974; 
B.A..  King's  College.  1976:  J.D..  Yale  University,  1980. 

Stocker,  Patricia  D.  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A.,  North  Dakota  State 
University,  1965;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Maryland.  1976; 
D.B.A.,  University  of  Colorado  (Boulder),  1984. 

Stone,  Clarence  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1957;  M.A.,  Duke 
University.  1960;  Ph.D..  1963. 

Stone,  Jamas  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Astronomy.  B.Sc. 
(Hons).  Queen's  University  at  Kingston.  Kingston, 
Ontario,  1984;  M.Sc,  1986;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1990. 
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Stowassei,  Karl  Associate  Professor.  History.  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Muenster.  1966. 

Strand,  Ivar  E.  Jr.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1967;  MJ\.. 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

StrarMy,  David  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Botany.  B.S., 
Brown  University,  1982;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1984; 
Ph.D..  1987. 

Straszhekn,  Mahlon  R.  Professor  and  Chair,  Economics. 
B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Han/ard  University. 
1965, 

Strauch,  Gabrlele  L  Associate  Professor,  Gennanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  B.A.,  Saarbrucken 
(West  Germany),  1969;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
(Carbondale),  1975;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison),  1984. 

Straatt,  Theodora  P.  Instructor,  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland.  1973;  M.S,, 
1978. 

Strain,  William  Associate  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1970;  M.S.,  1973;  D.Ed.,  1979. 

Strlcklln,  W.  Ray  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S..  University  of  Tennessee.  1968;  M.S..  1972;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975. 

Strlffler,  Charles  D.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Plasma  Research.  B.S.E., 
University  of  Michigan.  1961;  M.S.E.,  1963;  Ph.D.. 
1972. 

Strortg,  Beverly  N.  Faculty  Research  Assistant,  Special 
Educafon.  B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  University,  1957;  M,S.. 
1968. 

Strudler,  Alan  Research  Scholar.  Institute  for  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy.  B.A..  Johnston  College,  1975;  MA., 
University  of  California  (Riverside),  1977;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Arizona.  1982;  J.D.,  1985. 

Struna,  Nancy  L  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  History; 
Associate  Professor,  Kinesiology.  B.S..  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1972;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975; 
Ph.D.,  1979. 

Stuart,  William  T,  Assistant  Professor  and  Assistant 
Chair,  AntJiropology.  B.A.,  George  Washington  University, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1971. 

Stuck,  Garrett  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1983;  M.S., 
University  of  Chicago.  1984;  Ph.D.,  1988. 

Stuntz,  Calvin  F.  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry.  B.S..  University  of  Buffalo,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1947. 

Sturtz,  Charles  F.  Vice  President,  Administrative  Affairs. 
B.A.,  Wittenberg  University,  1958;  M.A..  Wayne  State 
University.  1960;  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1990. 

Subrahmanlan,  Venkatramanan  S.  Assistant  Professor. 
Computer  Science;  Assistant  Professor.  Institute  for 
Advanced  Computer  Studies.  M.Sc.  Biria  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Science.  1985;  M.S..  Syracuse 
University,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1989. 


Sumlda,  Jon  T.  Associate  Professor,  History.  B.A.. 
University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz).  1971;  M.A.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1974;  Ph,D..  1982. 

Suppe,  F.  R.  Professor.  Philosophy.  A.B..  University  of 
Calrfomia  (Riverside),  1962;  MA.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Sutherland,  Donald  M.  G.  Professor,  History,  B.A.. 
Carteton  University,  1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Sussex, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1974. 

Svenonlus,  Lars  Professor,  Philosophy.  Filosofie 
Kandidat.  Uppsala  University.  1950;  RIosofie  Magister, 
1955;  RIosofie  Licentiat,  1955;  RIosofie  Dohtor,  1960. 

Svlrbelsy,  William  J.  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  and 
Biocriemistry,  B.S..  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
1931;  M.S.,  1932;  D.Sc.,  1935. 

Swamy,  Anand  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  B.A., 
University  of  Delhi,  1983:  M.A.,  Delhi  School  of 
Economics;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University.  1993. 

Swank,  Lowell  J.  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Physics. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1960;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1967. 

Swartz,  Harry  J.  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.S..  State  University  of  New 
York  (Buffalo),  1973;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1979. 

Sweet,  Daniel  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University, 
1969. 

Swistak,  Plotr  Assistant  Professor,  Govemment  and 
Politics.  M.S.,  University  of  Warsaw,  1978;  M.A..  1979; 
M.S..  University  of  Chicago,  1985;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Syrmos,  George  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Electrical 
Engineering,  B.S.,  University  of  California  (Santa 
Barbara),  1983;  M.S.,  1985;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland.  1990. 

SyskI,  Ryszard  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University 
of  London  (Chelsea).  1954;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Sze,  Heven  Professor,  Botany.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan 
University.  1968;  M.S..  University  of  California  (Davis). 
1970;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University.  1975. 

SzepesI,  Bala  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Part-time. 
Nutrition  and  Food  Science.  B.A.,  Albion  College 
(Michigan).  1961;  M.S..  Colorado  State  University,  1964; 
Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Davis.  1968. 

Taff,  Charles  A,  Professor,  Emeritus.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.S.C..  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1937;  MA.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1952. 

Talaat,  Mostafa  E.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S.,  University  of  Cairo.  1946;  M.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1947;  Ph.D..  1951. 

Tam,  Hak  P.  Assistant  Professor.  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1977;  MA.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
1985;  Ph.D.,  1992. 

Tanda,  Solchl  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology.  B.S.. 
Hokkaido  University.  Japan.  1980;  M.S..  1982;  Ph.D.. 
1985. 


Taylor,  Leonard  S,  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering.  A.B.. 
Harvard  University,  1951;  M.S..  New  Mexico  State 
University.  1956;  Ph.D..  1960. 

Taylor,  M.  Susan  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  BA.,  University  of  Southem 
Alabama.  1973;  M.S..  Iowa  State  University,  1975; 
Ph.D..  Purdue  University,  1978. 

Teague,  Gerald  V.  Assistant  Dean  for  Administration, 
College  of  Education.  B.A.,  Barrington  College,  1968; 
MA.,  University  of  Maryland,  1973;  Ph.D..  1976. 

Teglasl-Golubcow,  Hedwig  Associate  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  B.A..  Douglass 
College.  1969;  MA.,  Temple  University,  1971;  Ph.D.. 
Hofstra  University,  1975. 

Terchek,  Mary  Instructor,  English.  B.S,,  St,  Louis 
University.  1962;  M.A..  University  of  Maryland.  1967. 

Terchek,  Ronakl  J,  Associate  Professor.  Qcnemment  and 

Politics.  BA..  University  of  Chicago.  1958;  MA..  1960; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1965. 

Thelson,  David  C.  Instructor.  Astronomy.  B.S..  University 
of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee).  1972;  M.S..  University  of 

Maryland,  1980. 

Tharrlen,  Madeleine  B.  Professor.  French  and  Italian. 
Licence  d'enseignement.  University  of  Paris,  Sorbonne 
(France),  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1966. 

Thirumalal,  Oevarajan  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  M.Sc  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology  (Kanpur),  1977;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Minnesota,  1982. 

Thomas,  Charles  A.  Adjunrt  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S., 
University  of  Kansas  City,  1940;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University.  1942;  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1948. 

Thomas,  Owen  P,  Professor,  Poultry  Science.  B.S., 
Universi^  of  Natal,  1954;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Maryland.  1966. 

Thomas,  William  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services;  Vice  President, 
Student  Affairs.  B.S..  University  of  Tennessee.  1955; 
M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University,  1970. 

Thompson,  Christian  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology. 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Thompson,  Derek  Associate  Professor,  Geography.  BA., 
Manchester  University,  1960;  MA.,  1962;  Ph,D..  Indiaia 
University,  1966. 

Thompson,  Owen  E.  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.S.. 
University  of  Missouri,  1961;  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Thompson.  Robert  B.,  II  Assistant  Professor,  (M\ege  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S..  University  of  Rorida. 
1976;  Ph.D..  1984. 

Thompson,  Roger  R.  Assistant  Professor.  History.  BA., 
Stanford  University.  1979;  MA.,  Yale  University,  1981; 
Ph.D..  1985. 

Thome,  Barbara  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology.  BA., 
Brown  University,  1972;  MA..  Harvard  University,  1978; 
Ph.D.,  1983. 


Sucher,  Joseph  Professor.  Physics.  B.S..  Brooklyn 
College.  1952;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1957. 

Sullivan,  Denis  F.  Associate  Professor,  Cum'culum  and 
Instruction.  A.B..  Tufts  University.  1966;  M.S..  Catholic 
University.  1972;  Ph,D..  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1975. 


Tarica,  Ralph  Professor  and  Chair.  French  and  Italian. 
BA..  Emory  University.  1954;  MA..  1958;  Ph.D.,  Harvand 
University.  1966. 

Taylor,  Jerome  Visiting  Associate  Professor.  Afro- 
American  Studies.  B.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1965. 


Thorpe,  Jamas  G.  Associate  Professor.  Art.  B.A., 
University  of  Maryland.  1973;  M.FA.,  1975. 

TIsmaneanu,  Vladknlr  Assistant  Professor.  Govemment 
and  Politics.  B.A..  University  of  Bucharest.  1974;  Ph.D., 
1980. 
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Tits,  Andra  Laon  Professor.  Electrical  Er\glneerlng: 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  E.E.. 
University  of  Liege  (Belgiunn).  1974:  M.S..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1979;  Ph.D..  1980. 

Toll.  John  S.  Professor  and  Chancellor  Emeritus.  Physics 
B-S..  Yale  University.  1944;  A.M..  Princeton  University. 
1948;  Ph.D  .  1952. 

Tomay-Purta,  Judith  Professor.  Human  Development. 
A.B.,  Stanford  University.  1959;  M.A..  University  of 
Chicago.  1962:  Ph.D..  1965. 

Tortanti,  Alba  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
8.S..  University  of  Barcelona  (Spain].  1985;  MA..  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1988;  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1992. 

Totaall,  John  A.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S..  University  of  Chicago.  1966;  M.A..  Harvard 
University.  1967;  Ph.D..  1972. 

Townahand,  John  R.G.  Professor  and  Chair.  Geography. 
B.Sc.  University  College  London.  1967;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Travai,  Paul  P.  Professor.  Music.  B.Mus..  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1955;  M.Mus..  1957;  D.M.A.. 
Stanford  University.  1967. 

Tiaa,  Michael  Professor.  Part-time.  Music;  Member, 
Guarneri  Quartet.  Artist  Diploma.  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  1955. 

Trettar,  Steven  A.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1962;  M.A.. 
Princeton  University.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Trickatt,  Edbon  J.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.A..  Trinity 
College.  1963;  M.A..  Ohio  State  University.  1965;  Ph.D.. 
1967. 

Trimble,  Virginia  L  Visiting  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.S.. 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1962;  M.S.. 
California  institute  of  Technology.  1965;  Ph.D..  1968; 
M.S..  Cambridge  University.  1969. 

TrIpathI,  Satlsh  K.  Professor  and  Chair.  Computer 
Science.  B.S..  Banaras  Hindu  University.  1968;  M.S., 
1970;  M.S.,  University  of  Alberta,  1974;  M.S..  University 
of  Toronto.  1976;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Trousdale,  Marlon  S.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1951;  M.A..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London  (England), 
1975. 

Truitt,  Anne  Professor  Emerita,  Art.  B.A..  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  1943;  Doctor  of  Rne  Arts.  The  Corcoran  School 
of  Art.  1985;  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  1987;  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  Saint  Marys 
College.  1988;  Doctor  of  Rne  Arts,  Maryland  Institute, 
College  of  Art.  1991. 

Tsal,  Lung-Wen  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering; 
Professor.  Institute  for  Systems  Research.  B.S..  National 
Taiwan  University.  1967;  M.S..  State  University  of  New 
York  (Buffalo).  1970;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1973. 

Tsui,  Chung  Y.  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S..  University  of  Hong  Kong,  1953;  M.S.. 
Purdue  University.  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Turner,  Mark  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1974;  M.A.,  1978;  Ph.D..  1983. 

Turner,  Thomas  R.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1973;  M.S..  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1976;  Ph.D..  1980. 

Tuthlll,  Dean  F.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B.S..  Cornell  University.  1949; 
M.S..  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1954;  Ph.D..  1958. 


Tuttle,  Martltia  E.  Assistant  Research  Scientist, 
Geology.  B.S..  Oregon  State  University,  1979;  B.S. 
Portland  State  University.  1983;  M.S..  University  of 
Califomla  (Santa  Cruz).  1985. 

Tyler,  Bonnie  B.  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Development.  B,A..  DePauv*  University.  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio 
State  University.  1949;  Ph.D..  1954. 

Tyler,  Forrest  B.  Professor.  Psychology.  B.A..  Depauw 
University.  1948;  M.A..  Ohio  State  University,  1950; 
Ph.D..  1952. 

Ufema,  Kate  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre.  B.A.. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1971;  M.A..  1974;  M.F.A.. 
1974. 

Unal,  Haluk  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A.,  Istanbul  University,  1973;  Doctor 
of  Economics.  1976;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1981; 
Ph.  D..  1985. 

linger,  J.  Marshall  Professor  and  Chair,  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian.  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1969;  M.A..  Yale 
University.  1973;  Ph.D..  1975. 

Upton,  Elaine  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A.. 
Tennessee  Wesleyan  College.  1967;  M.A..  University  of 
Birmingham  (England).  1973;  Ph.D..  Ohio  State 
University.  1983. 

Urban,  Louise  McClelland  Associate  Professor,  Music. 
B.A..  College  of  Wooster.  1957;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1959. 

Uriagereka,  Juan  Assistant  Professor.  Linguistics.  B.A., 
University  of  Deusto,  1985;  M.A..  University  of 
Connecticut,  1986;  Ph.D.,  1988. 

Usianer,  Eric  M.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
B.A..  Brandeis  University,  1968;  M.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Vaccaro,  Paul  Professor.  Kinesiology.  B.S..  University  of 
Massachusetts.  1970;  M.A..  University  of  Florida.  1973; 
Ed.D..  1976. 

Vakharia,  VIkram  N.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  B.S..  Bombay  University,  1971; 
M.S.,  V(/ichita  State  University,  1979;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Kansas.  1983. 

Valadez,  Joseph  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Family  and 
Community  Development.  B.A..  Northwestern  University, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Lancaster  (England).  1978; 
M.P.H..  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  1984. 

Valente,  Carmine  M.  Adjunct  Professor,  Health 
Education.  B.S.,  Manhattan  College,  1969;  M.A.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Valll,  Linda  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.A..  Mercy  College  of 
Detroit.  1970;  M.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1976; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1983. 

Van  Berkum,  Peter  B.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Agronomy.  B.S.,  Hatfield  Polytechnic,  1974;  Ph.D., 
London  University,  1978. 

Vandersall,  John  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
Sciences.  B.S..  The  Ohio  State  University,  1950;  M.S.. 
1954;  Ph.D..  1959. 

Vandeisllce,  Joseph  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry.  B.S., 
Boston  College.  1949;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1952. 

Vander-Velden,  Lee  Assistant  Professor.  Kinesiology. 
B.S..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1961;  Ph.D..  1971. 


Van  Egmond,  Pater  Q.  Associate  Professor,  English. 
B.A..  Mississippi  College.  1959;  M.A.,  University  of 
Mississippi,  1961:  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1966. 

Venn,  R.  LIndley  Associate  Professor.  School  of 
Architecture.  8  S.  History  of  Art,  University  of  Texas 

(Austin).  1968;  Ph. DJVrch.Hlst..  Cornell  University.  1976. 

Vameman,  Reeve  Associate  Professor,  Sociology.  A.B., 
Cornell  University.  1967;  Ph.D..  Harvard  University, 
1975. 

Vannoy,  Donald  W.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  1970;  M.S., 
University  of  Virginia.  1971;  Ph.D..  1975. 

VaivSledrlght,  Bruce  A.  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.A.. 
Calvin  College,  1976;  MA.,  Michigan  State  University. 
1982;  Ph.D..  1992. 

Vamer,  Mark  A.  Associate  Professor.  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S..  University  of  Minnesota.  1975;  M.S..  Washington 
State  University.  1977;  Ph.D..  North  Carolina  State 
University.  1981. 

Veltch,  Fletcher  P.  Professor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1931;  M.S.. 
1933;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Venlt,  Marjorle  Associate  Professor.  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.F.A..  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  1962; 
M.A.,  Institute  of  Rne  Arts.  New  York  University.  1976; 
Ph.D..  1982. 

Venkatesan,  Thirumulal  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering;  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology.  1969;  M.S.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of 
New  York,  1977. 

Verdaguer,  Pierre  Associate  Professor,  French  and 
Italian.  Licence/Maitrise,  Sorbonne,  Paris  III,  1972; 
Agregation,  1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1980. 

Vernekar,  Anandu  D.  Professor,  Meteorology.  B.Sc. 
(Hons).  University  of  Poona,  1956;  M.Sc,  1959;  M.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D..  1966. 

VIetrl,  Lois  T.  Lecturer,  Government  and  Politics.  A.B.. 
Rosemont  College,  1970;  M.A..  University  of  Maryland, 
1972;  Ph.D..  1981. 

Vljay,  Inder  K.  Professor.  Animal  Sciences.  B.S.,  Panjab 
University  (India),  1961;  M.S..  North  Carolina  State 
University.  1968;  Ph.D..  1970. 

VIshkIn,  Ull  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering;  Professor, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies;  Affiliate 
Professor,  Computer  Science.  B.S..  Hebrew  University, 
1974;  M.S.,  1975;  D.Sc,  Technion  University  (Israel), 
1981. 

Vltzthum,  Richard  C.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Amherst 
College,  1957;  M.A.T.,  Han/ard  University.  1958;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  1963. 

VIzzlnl,  Anthony  J.  Associate  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor.  Engineering  Research 
Center.  S.B..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1981;  S.B.,  1982;  S.M..  1983;  Ph.D..  1986. 

Vogel,  Stuart  Associate  Professor,  Astronomy.  8. A., 
Williams  College,  1975;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Bert(eley),  1983. 

von  Petersdorf,  Tobias  Assistant  Professor. 
Mathematics.  Dipi.Math.,  Technical  University  of 
Darmstadt  (Gemiany),  1987;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Vough,  L.R.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.. 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1966:  M.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1969:  Ph.D..  Purdue  University.  1972. 
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Wabeck,  Charles  J.  Professor.  Poultry  Science.  B.S.. 
University  of  Massachusetts.  1962;  M.S.,  University  of 
NewHampsiiire.  1964:  Ph.D..  Purdue  University.  1966. 

Wachbrolt,  Robert  S.  Research  Scholar.  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy.  B.S.,  f«(assachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1970;  Ph.D..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1979. 

Wagnei,  Daniel  Instructor.  Theatre.  B.A..  University  of 
Maryland;  M.A. 

Wagner,  Janet  Associate  Professor,  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1970;  M.A., 
1973;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1982. 

Wakefield,  John  E,  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus.. 
University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.Mus..  1964. 

Waldrop,  Robert  S.  Professor  Emeritus,  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma.  1934;  B.D..  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan.  194S. 

Wall,  Alaka  Associate  Professor,  Anthropology.  B.A., 
Radcliffe  College,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1984. 

Walker,  Richard  E.  Associate  Professor,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  B.A.,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  1966;  M.A..  1968;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Chicago,  1973. 

Walker,  Richard  J,  Assiociate  Professor,  Geology.  B.S.. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1979;  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Stony  Brook),  1981,  Ph.D.,  1984. 

Wallace,  James  M.  Professor  and  Associate  Chair, 
Mechanical  Engineering.  B.C.E..  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1962;  M.S..  1964;  D.  Phil..  Oxford 
University,  1969. 

Wallace,  Stephen  J.  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Case 
Institute  of  Technology,  1961;  M.S..  University  of 
Washington  (Seattle),  1969;  Ph.D..  1971. 

Wallace,  Stuart  D.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Horticulture  &  Landscape  Architecture.  B.A..  Drake 
University,  1975;  B.S..  Iowa  State  University.  1985; 
M.S.L.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1987; 
M.S.CE.  1987. 

Wallls,  John  J.  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  B.A.. 
University  of  Washington.  1975;  M.A.,  1978;  Ph.D.. 
1981. 

Walls,  Roy  S.  Instmctor,  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975;  M.S..  1987. 

Wally,  Stefan  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A./M.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1980;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1986,  Ph.D..  New 
York  University,  1991. 

Walsh,  Christopher  S.  Professor,  Horticulture  & 
Landscape  Architecture.  B.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1969; 
M.S..  Comell  University,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Walston,  Claude  E.  Professor,  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services.  B.S..  University  of  South  Carolina. 
1946;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950;  Ph.D..  Ohio 
State  University,  1953. 

Walston,  William  H.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Chair.  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.M.E., 
University  of  Delaware,  1959;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Walters,  Edward  H.  Instructor,  Music.  B.A.,  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1968;  M.A..  Catholic  University, 
1982. 

Walters,  William  B,  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S.,  Kansas  State  University.  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 


Walton,  A.  Ronald  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian.  B.A..  University  of  Texas,  1967;  M.A..  Comell 
University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Wang,  Chlng-PIng  Shih  Associate  Professor.  Physics. 
B.S..  Tung-Hal  University.  1969;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Wang,  Nam  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  California,  1979:  M.S.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1982;  Ph.D..  1988. 

Wang,  Orrin  Assistant  Professor,  English.  B.A..  Reed 
College,  1979;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1984;  Ph.D.. 
1989. 

Warner,  Charles  R.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics. 
B.A..  University  of  Toronto.  1955;  B.S.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Warren,  Anne  Professor.  Dance.  B.A.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1966;  M.Ed.,  Wayne  State  University,  1969. 

Warren,  J.  Benedict  Professor,  History.  B.A.,  Duns 
Scotus  College,  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1960;  Ph.D..  1963. 

Warren,  Lawrence  Professor,  Dance.  B.A.,  University  of 
Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1953;  M.A.,  1968. 

Washburn,  Wllcomb  E,  Adjunct  Professor,  American 
Studies.  B.A..  Dartmouth  College,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Hazard 
University.  1955. 

Washington,  Lawrence  C.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1971;  M.A..  1971;  Ph.D.. 
Princeton  University,  1974. 

Washington,  Mary  Helen  Professor.  English.  B.A..  Notre 
Dame  College.  1962;  M.A..  University  of  Detroit.  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1976. 

Wasserman,  David  T.  Research  Scholar,  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy.  B.A.,  Yale  University.  1975; 
M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina,  1981;  J.D.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1978. 

Wasserman,  Paul  Professor.  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Sen/ices.  B.B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York 
(City  College),  1948;  M.S.L.S..  Columbia  University, 
1949;  M.S..  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan.  1960. 

Watson,  John  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Botany.  B.S., 
Butler  University,  1975;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1982. 

Weaver,  James  Instructor,  Part-time,  Music.  B.M.. 
University  of  Illinois.  1961;  B.M.,  1962;  M.M.,  1963. 

Weaver,  V.  Phillips  Professor  Emeritus,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  A.B..  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1951; 
M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1956;  Ed.D.. 
1962. 

Weber,  Joseph  Professor  Emeritus  and  Senior  Research 
Scientist,  Physics.  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1951. 

Webb,  Richard  A.  Professor.  Physics.  B.A.  University  of 
Califomia  (Berkeley),  1968;  M.S..  University  of  Califomia 
(San  Diego),  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (San 
Diego),  1973. 

Weeks,  John  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology;  Professor,  Chemistry.  B.A.,  Harvard 
College,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1969. 

Welble,  Thomas  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
B.S..  Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  1967;  M.Ed., 
Salisbury  State  University,  1974;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Iowa.  1976. 

Welgand,  William  A,  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering. 
B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1962;  M.S..  1963; 
Ph.D..  1968. 


Well,  Raymond  B.  Professor,  Agronomy.  B.S.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1970;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University, 

1977. 

Weinberg,  Amy  S.  Associate  Professor,  Linguistics; 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies;  Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B.A..  McGIII  University.  1976;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1988. 

Welner,  John  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Chicago.  1970. 

Welner,  Ronald  M.  Professor,  Microbiology.  B.S..  City 
University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1964;  M.S., 
Long  Island  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1970. 

Welnstein,  Paul  A.  Associate  Professor,  Economics. 
B.A..  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1954;  M.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1958;  Ph,D.,  1961. 

Welsmlller,  Richard  A,  Professor  and  Acting  Chair. 
Agronomy.  B.S.,  Purdue  University.  1964;  M.S.,  1966; 
Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University,  1969. 

Weiss,  Gene  S,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator, 
Radio,  Television  and  Film.  B.A..  Brandels  University, 
1961;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1965;  Ph.D..  Ohio 
State  University,  1970. 

Weiss,  Shiomo  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
UMBC.  B.S..  Technion  Israel  Institute  of  Technology, 
1973;  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1984. 

WelHord,  Charles  F.  Professor  and  Director,  Institute  of 

Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology.  B.A.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1961;  M.A..  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1969. 

Welllsch,  Hans  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  College  of  Library 
and  Infomiatlon  Services.  M.L.S.,  University  of  Maryland. 
1972:  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Wells,  Veronica  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time,  Music. 
B.A.,  Howard  University.  1961;  M.A..  Wright  State 
University,  1967. 

Wellstood,  Frederick  Assistant  Professor,  Physics.  A.B., 
University  of  Califomia  (Berkeley),  1979:  Ph.D..  1988. 

Wemmer,  Christen  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Zoology. 
B.A..  San  Francisco  State  College.  1965;  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1972. 

Wenhold,  James  R.  Lecturer,  Kinesiology.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1985:  M.A.,  1987. 

Wentzel,  Donat  G.  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.A.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1954;  B.S.,  1955;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D..  1960. 

Wentzel,  Kathryn  R.  Assistant  Professor,  Human 
Development.  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1982; 
Ph.D..  Stanford  University,  1987. 

Wereley,  Norman.  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.Eng..  McGIII  University.  1983;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology,  1987;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1990. 

Werllnlch,  Carol  Ann  Instructor,  Family  and  Community 
Development.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Werthelmer,  Loretta  C.  Assistant  Vice  President. 
Academic  Affairs.  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1957; 
M.A..  University  of  Maryland,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Weske,  John  R.  Professor  Emeritus,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Dipl.  Ing..  Hannover  Institute  of  Technology. 
1924;  M.S..  Harvard  University.  1932;  Sc.  D..  1934. 
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Wsttbtook,  Franklin  Affiliate  Associate  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services:  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Minority  Student  Education.  B.S.,  Chicago  State 
University,  1961;  M.S.,  City  University  of  New  York, 
1969;  Ed.O..  Indiana  University,  1971. 

W**Urtiout.  Qart  Adjunct  Professor.  Astronomy.  B.S  . 
University  of  Leiden,  1950;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Wuthoff.  Dwml*  C.  Professor  and  Department  Chair, 
Animal  Sciences.  B.S.,  University  of  Georgia.  1966; 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Watzall,  RIchaid  Assistant  Professor,  History.  B.A.. 
Swarthmore  College,  1984;  M.A..  Columbia  University, 
1985:  Ph.D..  Stanford  University,  1991. 

W«xl«r,  Richard  Associate  Professor,  Music.  B.Mus., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963:  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1969:  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Whaaton,  Fradrick  W.  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering.  B.S.A.E.,  Michigan  State  University.  1964; 
M.S..  1965;  Ph.D..  Iowa  State  University,  1969. 

Whaaler,  Bradley  C.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.S.,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1987:  M.B.A..  1989;  Ph.D.  Indiana  University, 
1993. 

Wheelock,  Arthur  K.  Professor,  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A.,  Williams  College,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1973. 

Whita,  Marilyn  0.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College.  1952;  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1963; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois.  1971. 

WhKehsad,  Tony  L  Professor,  Anthropology.  B.A.,  Shaw 
University,  1965;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1969: 
Ph.D.,  1976. 

Whtttemore,  E.  Reed  Professor  Emeritus,  English.  B.A., 
Yale  University.  1941. 

Whittlneton.  Leslie  Ann  Assistant  Profgessor,  Textiles 
and  Consumer  Economics.  B.S.,  Regis  College,  1984; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1987;  Pd.D.,  1989. 

Widhelm,  William  B.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.E.S.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1959;  M.S.E..  1960;  M.S.M.S.,  1965:  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Wladal,  Joseph  W.  Professor  Emeritus,  Geography.  B.A.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1958;  MA.,  1963. 

Wiedemann,  Gragory  Lecturer.  Part-time,  School  of 
Architecture,  B.A..  Tufts  University,  1972:  B.S.C.E.. 
1973;  M.Arch..  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design, 
1977. 

WIgfleld,  Allan  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Development.  B.S..  University  of  Illinois,  1974;  M.A.. 
1977;  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Wilbur,  Juna  C.  Assistant  Professor  Emehta,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics.  B.S.,  University  of  Washington, 
1936;  M.Ed..  1937;  M.S..  Syracuse  University,  1940. 

Wiley,  Robert  C.  Professor,  Horticulture  &  Landscape 
Architecture.  B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1949;  M.S., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1953. 

Wllkenfald,  Jonathan  Professor  and  Chair,  Government 
and  Politics.  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1964;  M.A.. 
George  Washington  University.  1966;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1969. 

Wllkerson,  Thomas  D.  Research  Professor,  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1962. 


WllkkMon,  QaraM  S.  Associate  Professor.  Zoolo^.  B.S  , 
University  of  California  (Davis),  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Califomia  (San  Diego).  1984. 

Wllllamt,  Aubrey  W.,  Jr.  Professor,  Anthropology.  B.A.. 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Arizona.  1964. 

William*,  Darrall  L  Adjunct  Professor.  Geography.  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1973;  M.S.,,  1974; 
Ph.D..,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  1989. 

William*,  Elian  D.  Professor.  Physics;  Professor,  Institute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1981. 

William*,  Linda  Faya  Associate  Professor,  Government 
and  Politics.  B.A.,  Rice  University,  1970;  M.A.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Williams,  J.  OtI*  Director,  Nyumburu  Center.  B.A.. 
Morgan  State  University,  1970;  M.A.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1974  . 

William*,  Rhonda  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Joint  Afro- 
American  Studies  and  Economics.  B.A.,  Harvard-Radcliffe 
College,  1978;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolo^,  1983, 

William*,  Thelma  M.  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  B.A., 
University  of  Maryland,  1977;  M.A.,  1980;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Williams,  Walter  F.  Professor  Emeritus,  Animal 
Sciences.  B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1951;  M.S., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Williams,  William  H.  Assistant  Professor,  History.  A.B., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1956;  M.A.,  Duke 
University,  1960;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Wilson,  Andrew  S.  Professor,  Astronomy.  B.A., 
Cambridge  University,  1969;  M.A..  1973;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Wilson,  Francllle  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Afro-American 
Studies.  B.A.,  Weliesley  College.  1969:  M.A.T..  Han/ard 
University.  1970;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1979; 
Ph.D..  1988. 

Wilson,  Laura  B.  Director.  Center  on  Aging;  Professor, 
Health  Education.  B.A.,  Simmons  College,  1969;  M.A., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Wilson,  Mark  Associate  Professor,  Music.  A.B.. 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles);  1970;  M.S..  1972; 
Ph.D..  1974. 

Wilson,  Robert  M.  Professor  Emeritus,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  B.S..  California  State  College  (Pennsylvania). 
1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1960. 

Wilson,  William  6.  Librarian/Lecturer,  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services.  B.A.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1958;  A.M.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1960; 
M.A.,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1971, 

Wlltz,  Alclna  J.  Professor  and  Chair,  Dance.  B.A., 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1964;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 

WInblade,  Roger  Lecturer,  Aerospace  Engineering.  B.S., 
Iowa  State  College,  1959. 

WIndle,  Robert  J.  Associate  Professor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management.  B.A..  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1977;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison). 
1981;  Ph.D..  1984. 

Wlnkaknann,  Allan  E.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1965;  M.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1976. 


WInkalnkampar,  H.  E.  Associate  Professor. 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  National  University  of  Mexico,  1963: 
M.A..  Princeton  University,  1965:  Ph.D..  1970. 

WInton,  Calhoun  Professor,  English.  A.B..  University  of 
the  South  (Sewanee),  1948;  M.A..  Vanderbilt  University. 
1950:  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Wlih,  Eric  D.  Director,  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Research.  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1968; 
Ph.D..  Washington  University,  1977, 

WItczak,  Matttiaw  W.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  B.S., 
Purdue  University.  1962;  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

WKhar*,  Jo**phlna  Associate  Professor.  Art  History  and 
Archaeology.  B.A,,  Oberlln  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Wolde-Tlnsaa,  Amd*  M.  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
B.E.S..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1970;  M.S..  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1971;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  (Buffalo),  1976. 

Wolfe,  Patar  Professor.  Mathematics.  B.S..  Saint 
Lawrence  University.  1959;  B.S.E.E.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  1959;  M.S.,  Northwestern 
University,  1961;  Ph.D..  New  York  University.  1965. 

Wokilak,  Stephen  M.  Associate  Professor.  Botany.  BA.. 
State  University  of  New  York  (Oswego).  1972;  M.S.. 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1979. 

Wolpert,  Scott  A.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S..  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1972;  M.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1974;  Ph.D..  1976. 

WoMn,  Andrew  D.  Professor,  Speech  Communication. 
B.S..  University  of  Nebraska.  1962;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D.. 
Purdue  University,  1968. 

Wong,  Shelley  Diane  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  B.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa 
Cruz).  1971;  M.A.,  University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles), 
1986;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 
1990. 

Wong,  Tak-Jun  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  B.A.,  Dickinson  College.  1984; 
M.B.A..  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1986, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Califomia  (Los  Angeles),  1990. 

Woo,  Ching  Hung  Professor,  Physics.  B.S.,  Louisiana 
Technological  Institute,  1958;  M.S..  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  I960:  Ph.D..  1962. 

Wood,  FrancI*  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Entomology.  B.S., 
University  of  Missouri.  1958;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1970. 

Woodaon,  Sarah  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B.S..  Kalamazoo  College,  1982;  Ph.D.. 
Yale  University,  1987. 

Worthlngton,  Collean  K.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A..  University  of  Maryland,  1979;  M.S., 
Loyola  College,  1980. 

Wrenn,  Jerry  P.  Associate  Professor,  Kinesiology: 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance.  B.S..  East  Carolina  University.  1961;  M.S., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1963;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland,  1970. 

Wright,  Ellssa  Y.  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs, 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  BA.,  Yale  University,  1983;  J.D., 
Stanford  Law  School,  1986. 

Wright,  Roberta  V.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Afro-American 
Studies.  B.A.,  Rsk  University,  1967;  J.D.,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  1970. 
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Wright,  Wlnflirop  R.  Professor,  History.  B.A..  Swarthmore 
College.  1958;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Wu,  D.S.  Research  Professor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan 
University,  1954;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1959. 

Wu,  Jyh-Yang  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
National  Taiwan  University,  1984;  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1989. 

Wuttlg,  Manfred  R.  Professor  and  Director,  Materials 
and  Nuclear  Engineering.  B.S.,  Technische  Hochschule 
Dresden,  1955;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Wyatt,  David  M.  Professor,  English.  B.A.,  Yale  University, 
1970;  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1975. 

Wylle,  Ann  G.  Professor,  Geology.  B.S.,  Wellesley 
College,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1972. 

Wysong,  John  W.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics.  B.S..  Cornell  University,  1953;  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1954;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1957. 

Yager,  David  D.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Zoology; 
Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  B.A.,  Wesleyan 
University,  1972;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1989. 

Yaglnuma,  Kazuo  Instructor,  Hebrew  and  East  Asian. 
B.A.,  Ohtemon  Gakuin  University  (Japan),  1973;  M.A., 
University  of  San  Francisco,  1984. 

Yakobson,  Mikhail  Professor,  Mathematics.  M.A., 
Moscow  State  University.  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Yakovenko,  Victor  Assistant  Professor,  Physics.  M.S., 
Moscow  Physical-Technical  Institute,  1984;  Ph.D., 
Landau  Institute,  1987. 

Yaney,  George  L.  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952;  M.A.,  University 
of  Colorado,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1961. 

Yang,  Chla-Hung  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.A.,  National  Tsing  Hua  University,  1979; 
M.S.,  Princeton  University,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1987. 


Yang,  Grace  L.  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1960;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Yang,  Jackson  C.S.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S,,  University  of  Maryland,  1958;  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.. 
1963. 

Yanta,  William  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Texas,  1962;  M.S., 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Yao,  S.  BIng  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1968; 
M.A.,  Western  Michigan  University,  1969;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1974. 

Yoe,  Angelina  Assistant  Professor,  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian.  B.A..  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1969; 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Yeh,  Kwan-nan  Professor,  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  Tulane  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia,  1970. 

Yelser,  Gall  P.  Assistant  to  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture . 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975;  M.S.,  1982. 

Yenl-Komshlan,  Grace  H.  Professor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences.  B.A.,  American  University  of  Beirut  (Lebanon), 
1957,  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1965. 

Yesha,  Yaacov  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science, 
UMBO.  B.Sc,  Tel  Aviv  University,  1972;  M.Sc, 
Weitzmann  institute  of  Science,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Yorke,  James  A.  Professor,  Mathematics;  Director, 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  A.B., 
Columbia  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1966. 

Young,  Edgar  P.  Professor  Emeritus/Instructor,  Part- 
time,  Animal  Sciences.  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1954;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Young,  H.  Peyton  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1966;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Michigan,  1970. 


Yuan,  Robert  T.  Professor,  Microbiology.  B.S.,  Antloch 
College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Albert  Einstein  College.  1966. 

Zaflrlou,  Evanghelos  Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Associate  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S..  National  Technical  University,  1982; 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1986. 

ZakI,  Kawthar  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Ain 
Shams  University  (Cairo),  1962;  M.S.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1966;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Zanot,  Eric  J.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Journalism.  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965; 
M.A..  1970:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1977. 

Zedek,  MIshael  Professor.  Mathematics.  M.S.,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  1952;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 
1956. 

Zelkowltz,  Marvin  M.  Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Professor,  Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies. 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1967;  M.S.. 
Cornell  University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Zen,  E-An  Adjunct  Professor,  Geology.  B.A.,  Cornell 
University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1955. 

Zhang,  Guangming  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering;  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for  Systems 
Research.  B.S.,  TIanjin  University  (PRC),  1966;  M.S., 
1983;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana/Champaign), 
1983;  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Zllfl,  Madeline  C.  Associate  Professor,  History.  A.B., 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1964;_M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

ZIotlow,  Susan  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research.  B.A..  University  of  Rochester,  1974;  M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Zorn,  Gus  T.  Professor  Emeritus  and  Senior  Research 
Scientist,  Physics.  B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1948;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1950;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Padua,  1954. 

Zwanzig,  Robert  W.  Professor  Emeritus,  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S.,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1950;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1952. 
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CHAPTER  10 


APPENDICES 


Summary  of  Policies  and  Regulations 
Pertaining  to  Students 
General  Summary 

Note:  Descriptions  of  these  policies  are  for  general  information  only.  Please 
refer  to  specific  texts  for  official  language.  Modifications  may  be  made  or 
other  policies  may  be  added  throughout  the  year.  Please  contact  the  Office 
of  Judicial  Programs  for  additional  information. 

In  addition  to  the  policies  reprinted  in  their  entirety  in  the  appendices,  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  College  Park  are  expected  to  be  aware  of,  and  to  abide  by, 
the  policies  summarized  below.  Information  about  where  the  complete  texts 
may  be  consulted  follows  each  summary.  This  information  was  compiled  and 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Policy  and  Procedures  forbid  unauthorized  possession, 
use,  or  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  University  property.  Certain 
exceptions  are  specified.  (Information  subject  to  change  pending  legislation. 
Originally  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  September  26,  1969.  Legal 
drinking  age  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is  21  years.  Reprinted  in  Student 
Handbook.) 

Policy  on  Amplifying  Equipment  restricts  the  hours  and  locations  of  use  of 
certain  forms  of  sound  amplifying  equipment,  provides  a  procedure  for  the 
authorization  of  otherwise  restricted  uses  of  sound  amplifying  equipment, 
and  locates  responsibility  for  complaints  with  those  using  the  equipment. 
(Adopted  by  the  University  Senate,  June  2,  1970.  Reprinted  in  the  Student 
Handbook.) 

Campus  ActtvKtes  Policies  regulate  reservation  of  University  facilities, 
advertising,  co-sponsorship,  cancellation  and  postponement,  and  various 
other  matters  relating  to  programs  of  student  organizations.  (Published  in 
the  Program  Planning  Handbook  for  Student  Organizations.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities.) 

Policy  on  Demonstratlorts  establishes  guidelines  for  demonstrations  and 
picketing.  Stipulates  that  the  University  will  take  steps  necessary  both  to 
protect  the  right  of  individuals  or  groups  to  demonstrate  and  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  movement  of  any  individual  or  group. 
(Adopted  by  the  University  Senate,  June  2,  1970.  Reprinted  in  the  Student 
Handbook.) 

Examination  Rules  set  general  standards  for  student  conduct  during  exam- 
inations. They  are  applicable  to  all  examinations  given  at  the  College  Park 
campus  unless  contrary  instructions  are  provided  by  the  faculty  member 
administering  the  examination.  (Printed  on  all  University  examination  books. 
See  also  Chapter  4  of  this  catalog.) 

Policy  on  Ha2lng  and  Statement  on  Hazing  prohibit  hazing,  which  is  defined 
by  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference  as  "any  action  taken  or  situation 
created,  whether  on  or  off  the  fraternity  premises,  to  produce  mental  or 
physical  discomfort,  embarrassment,  harassment,  or  ridicule.  Violations  of 
Section  9  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  the  Maryland  State  Law  on 
Hazing,  and  any  actions  which  fit  each  chapter's  National  Organization's  pol- 
icy on  hazing  are  also  considered  hazing.  (For  more  information  or  copies  of 
various  hazing  policies,  contact  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities,  Assistant 
Director  for  Greek  Affairs.) 

Campus  Parking  Regulations  cover  registration,  permits,  fees,  violations, 
enforcement,  fines,  towing  and  impounding,  appeals,  carpool  programs, 
special  events  parking,  emergency  parking,  and  a  number  of  other  areas. 
Notably,  the  regulations  provide  that  "[tlhe  responsibility  of  finding  an  autho- 
rized parking  space  rests  with  the  driver"  (emphasis  added).  (Current  regu- 
lations in  effect  since  July,  1990.  An  informational  guide  is  distributed  to  all 
who  register  for  parking.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Department  of 
Campus  Parking.) 

Policy  Pertaining  to  Public  Displays  defines  standards  for  permissible  dis- 
plays, objects  or  structures  not  designed  to  be  continuously  carried  or  held 
by  a  demonstrator  or  picketer  so  as  simultaneously  to  protect  freedom  of 
expression  and  prevent  unreasonable  threats  to  the  health,  safety,  security, 
or  mission  of  the  campus.  (Approved  by  the  President,  March  29,  1989.  For 


more  information,  contact  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs.) 

Residence  Hall  Rules  define  prohibited  conduct  In  and  around  campus  res- 
idence halls,  buildings,  and  at  Department  of  Residence  Life  sponsored 
activities,  in  addition  to  that  which  falls  under  the  Residence  Halls 
Agreement,  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  and  federal,  state  and  local  laws.  The 
rules  also  specify  standard  sanctions  for  rule  violations,  and  provide  for  an 
adjudication  process.  (Reprinted  in  Community  Living,  the  Resident  Life  and 
Dining  Services  Handbook.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Department  of 
Resident  Life.) 

Student  Organization  Registration  Guidelines  define  student  organizations, 
responsibilities  of  officers,  and  registration,  and  establish  types  of  registra- 
tion, a  registration  process,  certain  privileges  of  registered  student  organi- 
zations in  good  standing,  sanctions  which  may  result  from  registration 
review,  and  guidelines  for  constitutions.  (For  more  information,  or  for  a  copy 
of  the  guidelines,  contact  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities,  Assistant  Director 
for  Policy  and  Program  Development.) 

Appendix  A:  Human  Relations  Code* 

*The  Human  Relations  Code  Is  cunently  being  revised  by  the  Campus 
Senate  to  reflect  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  academic  units  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  The  following  Interim  procedure  Is 
to  be  In  effect  until  such  time  as  the  code  Is  revised  by  the  Campus 
Senate.  For  the  nondepartmerrtallzed  colleges,  an  assistant  vice  chancel- 
lor shall  assume  the  responsibilities  formerty  held  by  the  division  provost. 
For  the  departmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  of  the  college  shall  assume 
the  responsibilities  fonnerly  held  by  the  dhrlslon  provost. 


Article  I  Purpose 

A  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  affirms  its  commitments  to  a  pol- 
icy of  eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national 
origin,  political  affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  This  code  is  established  to  prevent  or  eradicate 
such  discrimination  in  accordance  with  due  process  within  the  campus 
community.  In  doing  so  the  campus  recognizes  that  it  must  strive  active- 
ly and  creatively  to  build  a  community  in  which  opportunity  is  equalized. 

B.  Accordingly,  the  Campus  Senate  of  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  establishes  this  Human  Relations  Code  to: 

1.  prohibit  discrimination  as  defined  in  this  document  within  the  College 
Park  campus  community  both  by  educational  programs  and,  to  the 
extent  specified  herein,  by  a  formal  grievance  procedure; 

2.  establish  the  responsibilities  of  the  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  of  the  Senate  General  Committee  on  Campus  Affairs; 

3.  establish  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  in  connection  with  this  code; 

4.  establish  mediation  and  grievance  vehicles  within  the  colleges  of  the 
campus,  in  conformity  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action  Plan; 

5.  establish  the  responsibilities  of  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  (EEEO)  Officers. 

C.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  students  and  potential  students, 
employees  and  potential  employees,  faculty  members  and  potential  fac- 
ulty members  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  the  campus  provides  for 
every  individual  to  develop  and  utilize  his  talents  and  skills.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  campus  to  enhance  among  its  students  and  employees 
respect  by  each  person  for  that  person's  own  race,  ethnic  background, 
sex,  or  sexual  orientation  as  well  as  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
race,  ethnic  background,  sex  or  sexual  orientation  of  other  individuals. 

D.  Development  of  a  positive  and  productive  atmosphere  of  human  rela- 
tions on  the  campus  shall  be  encouraged  through  effective  dialogue  and 
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broadening  of  comnnunications  channels.  The  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  pro- 
vide support  and  assistance,  as  authorized,  to  any  individual  or  group 
deemed  by  them  to  have  a  positive  probable  impact  in  working  toward 
increased  understanding  among  all  individuals  and  groups  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

E.  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  advise  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  in  recommending  policies  that  ful- 
fill the  provisions  of  this  code.  In  particular 

1.  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  be  an 
adjunct  committee  of  the  standing  Senate  General  Committee  on 
Campus  Affairs. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
shall  be  to  foster  better  human  relations  among  all  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  campus,  to  advise  in  the  development  of  positive  and 
creative  human  relations  programs,  to  advise  in  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited  by  this  code,  and 
to  make  regular  assessments  of  the  state  of  human  relations  within 
the  purview  of  this  campus. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
may  include  but  are  not  limited  to:  requesting  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  to  conduct  investigations  of  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  sexual  orientation, 
marrtal  status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  secured  by  the  Rrst  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  providing  an  'open  forum"  for  effective  dialogue  among 
all  segments  of  the  campus  community:  recommending  to  appropri- 
ate campus  bodies  educational  programs  and  activities  to  promote 
equal  rights  and  understanding:  periodically  reviewing  such  programs 
and  activities:  initiating  studies  of  campus-sponsored  or  recognized 
programs  and  activities  to  aetermine  how  .mprove-^ert  ca'-  oe  -"ade 
in  respect  to  human  relations:  continually  reviewing  p-ogress  toward 
these  ends  and  making  such  further  recommenaations  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  needed:  and  participating  to  the  extent  set  forth  here- 
in in  formal  human  relations  grievance  actions. 

F.  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  chancellor.  This  office  shall  plan,  develop,  give  direction  to  and 
coordinate  the  overall  campus  effort  to  prevent  and  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  sexual  orientation,  marrtal  sta- 
tus, personal  appearance,  age,  national  or.g.n,  do  ticai  affi  ation,  phys- 
ical or  mental  handicap,  or  or  tr^e  nass  o'  the  exercise  of  'ignts  secured 
by  the  Rrst  Amendment  of  tne  United  States  Constitution,  in  all  areas  of 
campus  life  (this  overall  effort  is  refe'reo  to  herein  as  the  'Human 
Relations  Program').  Tne  office  snail  represent,  and  have  direct  access 
to,  the  chancellor,  and  shall  cooperate  wrtn  tne  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  on  substantive  matters  concerning 
human  relations.  The  office  shall  assist  and  coordinate  the  human  relations 
activrties  of  the  Equal  Employment  and  Educational  Opportunity  Officers  and 
the  equity  officers  representing  the  various  units  of  the  campus. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following:  working  with 
deans,  directors,  and  department  chairs  to  ensure  full  compliance,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  .etter,  wrtn  laws  relating  to  discrimination  and  with  the 
Campus  Human  Relations  Code:  amising  campus  offices  in  efforts  to 
assist  personnel  to  recognize  and  taKe  advantage  of  career  opportuni- 
ties within  the  campus:  working  with  appropriate  offices  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  on  such  issues  as  off-campus  housing  practices 
affecting  campus  students  and  employees,  transportation,  etc.:  recom- 
mending to  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  removal  from  or  reinstate- 
ment upon  lists  of  off-campus  housing,  so  as  to  ensure  that  listed  hous- 
ing is  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  (N.B.  any  final  action  taken 
by  the  University  shall  be  preceded  by  proper  notice  to  the  property 
owner  invo^ed.  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard);  conducting  reviews  of 
compliance  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action  Plan;  initiating  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  for  the  elimination  and  prevention  of  racism  and  sex- 
ism on  campus;  distributing  this  code  and  informing  the  campus  com- 
munity of  the  interpretations  of  its  provisions:  sending  periodic  reports 
to  the  chancellor  and  to  the  Senate  Adjunct  Commrttee  on  Human 
Relations  concerning  the  Human  Relations  Programs:  and  participating 
to  the  extent  set  forth  herein  in  formal  human  relations  grievance 
actions. 

G.  R>r  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  campus,  the  Division  of  Administrative 
Affairs,  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  there  shall  be  an  equrty  offi- 
cer, who  is  designated  in  accordance  with  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  and 
who  has  the  duties  specified  by  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action  Plan  and 
like  duties  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited  by  this 
code. 


Article  II  Coverage 

A.  Kinds  of  Discnminatkxi  Prohibited: 

1.  Discrimination  in  employment,  job  placement,  promotion,  or  other 
economic  benefits  on  the  basis  of  race,  cotor.  creed,  sex,  sexual  ori- 
entation, marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin, 
political  affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Arr>endment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

2.  Discrimination  in  criteria  of  eligibility  for  access  to  residence,  or  for 
admission  to  and  otherwise  in  relation  to  educational,  athletic,  social. 
cultural,  or  other  activities  of  the  campus  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  sex,  sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  personal  appearance, 
age,  national  origin,  political  affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  Rrst 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

B.  For  the  purposes  of  this  code,  "personal  appearance'  means  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  any  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  with  regard  to  bodi- 
ly condition  or  characteristics,  manner  or  style  of  dress,  and  manner  or 
style  of  personal  grooming,  including,  but  not  llmrted  to,  hair  style  and 
beards.  It  shall  not  relate,  however,  to  the  requirement  of  cleanliness, 
uniforms,  or  prescribed  starxjards.  when  uniformly  applied  for  admit- 
tance to  a  campus  facility,  or  when  unrformty  applied  to  a  class  of 
employees,  or  when  such  bodily  conditions  or  characteristics,  or  manner 
or  style  of  dress  or  personal  grooming  presents  a  danger  to  the  health, 
welfare  or  safety  of  any  individual. 

C.  This  code  shall  apply  to  the  campus  community.  The  term  'campus  com- 
munity' is  limited  to  Campus  students,  faculty,  and  staff;  and  to  depart- 
ments, committees,  offices  and  organizations  urxlerthe  supervision  and 
control  of  the  campus  administration. 

D.  Exceptions 

l.The  enforcement  of  Federal.  State  or  County  laws  and  regulations 
does  not  constitute  prohibited  discrimination  for  purposes  of  this 
code.  Separate  housing  or  other  facilities  for  men  and  vwxnen. 
mandatory  retirement-age  requirements,  separate  athletic  teams 
when  required  by  athletic  conference  regulations  and  political,  reli- 
gious and  ethnic/cultural  clubs  are  not  pnDhib'ited. 

2.  Discrimination  is  not  prohibited  where  based  on  a  bona  fide  job  qual- 
ification or  a  qualrficafioh  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  bona  fide  edu- 
cational or  other  institutional  goals.  Complaints  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  qualifications  may  be  the  subject  of  human  relations 
grievance  actions. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  code  shall  not  apply  to  potential  students  or 
potential  employees  of  the  University.  However,  applicants  for  admis- 
sion or  employment  who  believe  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
by  any  part  of  the  campus  community  may  convey  such  belief  togeth- 
er with  all  relevant  facts  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs, 
for  informational  purposes, 

4.  The  grievance  procedures  under  this  code  shall  not  apply  to  judg- 
ments concerning  academic  performance  of  students  (e.g..  grades. 
dissertato'  ae'e'-ses),  pending  further  study  and  action  by  the 
Campus  Senate  and  University  Administration. 

5.  The  campus,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  shall  review  on  a  continuing  basis  all  new  laws  and  regulations 
that  apply  to  this  campus  to  determine  if  any  shall  require  charts  in 
the  coverage  or  exceptions  to  coverage  of  this  code. 

E.  This  code  shall  apply  to  the  campus  communrty  in  relation  to,  but  not 

only  to.  the  following; 

1.  All  educational,  athletic,  cultural,  and  social  activities  occuning  on  the 
campus  or  in  another  area  under  its  jurisdiction; 

2.  All  services  rendered  by  the  campus  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff, 
such  as  job  placerr\ent  and  job  recruitment  programs  and  off-campus 
listings  of  housing; 

3.  University-sponsored  programs  occurring  off  campus,  lrx;ludir>g  coop- 
erative programs,  adult  education,  athletic  events,  and  any  regularly 
scheduled  classes: 

4.  Housing  supplied,  regulated,  or  recommended  by  the  campus  for  stu- 
dents, staff  and  visitors,  including  fraternities  and  sororities; 

5.  Employment  relations  between  the  campus  and  all  of  its  employees, 
including  matters  of  pnorrwtion  in  academic  rank,  academic  salary, 
and  termination  of  faculty  status,  as  limited  in  III.M. 
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Article  III  Human  Relations  Enforcement  Procedures 

A.  In  order  to  identify  policies  or  practices  that  may  reflect  discrimination, 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  may  request  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  to  conduct  periodic  review  of  the 
operation  of  any  unit  of  the  campus.  Units  shall  provide  the  information 
necessary  for  carrying  out  such  reviews.  This  information  shall  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  chancellor's  Office.  Any  such  review  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  this  statement  of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  onty  after  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  chancellor.  In  the  event  that  the  chancellor  fails 
to  authorize  an  investigation  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  request  by 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  the  chair  of  the 
Committee  shall  report  that  fact,  together  with  reasons  as  he/she  may 
have  received  from  the  chancellor  concerning  the  matter,  to  the  Senate. 

B.  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  on  its  own  motion  shall  identi- 
fy policies,  practices,  or  patterns  of  behavior  that  may  reflect  discrimi- 
nation prohibited  by  this  code  or  that  may  conflict  with  any  other  campus 
policy  conceming  human  relations  or  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action 
Plan,  and  shall  call  these  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  unit  involved  and  recommend  appropriate  action.  Those  subject  to 
allegations  of  discrimination  shall  be  afforded  all  the  protections  of  due 
process.  The  office  shall  endeavor  by  negotiation  to  eliminate  the 
alleged  discrimination.  Where  such  efforts  fail,  the  office  may  on  its  own 
motion  report  the  matter  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations.  Documentation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  office  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  maintained  on  file  by  the 
office. 

C.  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  code,  the 
confidentiality  of  personal  papers  and  other  records  and  the  principle  of 
privileged  communication  shall  be  respected  by  all  persons  involved  in 
the  enforcement  procedures  of  this  code.  Nothing  in  this  code  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  Article  76A  of  the 
Maryland  Annotated  Code.  Persons  giving  information  in  connection  with 
the  procedures  described  in  this  code  shall  be  advised  by  the  person 
receiving  such  information  of  the  limits  of  confidentiality  which  may  prop- 
erly be  observed  in  code  procedures  and  that  all  documents  may  be  sub- 
ject to  subpoena  in  subsequent  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings. 

D.  Any  member  of  the  campus  community  who  believes  that  he  or  she  has 
been  or  is  being  discriminated  against  in  ways  prohibited  by  this  code 
may  consult  informally  and  confidentially  with  the  unit  EEEO  Officer 
and/or  the  equity  officer  and/or  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 
prior  to  filing  a  formal  complaint. 

E.  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  receive  formal  complaints 
from  any  member  or  group  within  the  campus  community  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  alleged  discrimination  prohibited  by  this  code  and/or  any 
other  campus  document  or  policy  relating  to  human  relations  practices. 
Such  complaints  should  give  in  writing  the  names  of  complainant(s)  and 
respondent(s)  and  the  time,  the  place,  and  a  specific  description  of  the 
alleged  discrimination.  Complaints  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs,  or  else  to  the  unit  EEEO  Officer  or  the  equi- 
ty officer.  Complaints  must  be  submitted  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(120)  days  of  the  alleged  discrimination  act(s).  or  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  (120)  days  of  the  first  date  by  which  the  complainant  rea- 
sonably has  knowledge  thereof  Complaints  not  submitted  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs  within  five  (5)  working  days  of  their  receipt. 
Copies  of  the  complaint  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  to  the  respondent  and  to  the  appropriate  unrt  chair 
or  director,  dean,  or  vice  chancellor. 

F.  Complainants  under  this  code  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent, to  waive  any  alternative  campus  administrative  procedure  that  may 
then  be  available.  A  complaint  that  has  been  heard  under  some  alterna- 
tive campus  procedure  cannot  subsequently  be  heard  under  the  proce- 
dure of  this  code.  In  the  case  of  a  complaint  heard  under  the  Classified 
Employees  Grievance  Procedure,  this  restriction  shall  apply  only  when 
the  complaint  has  entered  Step  Three  of  that  procedure. 

G.  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  and/or  the  equity  officer  shall 
ensure  that  each  complainant  is  informed  of  his/her  right  to  file  the  com- 
plaint with  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies.  Forms  for  com- 
plaints to  State  and  Federal  agencies  will  be  provided  or  the  complainant 
will  be  informed  where  they  are  available. 

H.  All  complaints  of  discrimination  that  are  not  connected  with  the  official 
functions  of  the  campus  or  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  code  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  campus, 
municipal.  County,  State,  or  Federal  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs. 

I.  After  a  complaint  has  been  filed,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  promptly  undertake  an  informal  investigation  in  order  to 
make  a  preliminary  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  subject  mat- 


ter of  the  complaint  falls  within  the  code,  and  whether  or  not  there  is 
probable  cause  for  the  complaint.  This  finding  shall  be  reported  to  the 
complainant,  the  respondent,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations.  The  burden  of  proof  in  this 
investigation  and  throughout  these  enforcement  procedures  rests  with 
the  complainant. 

J.  If  the  finding  is  that  there  is  not  probable  cause  to  believe  that  discrim- 
ination has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this  code,  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may  dismiss  the  complaint.  Such 
dismissal  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant,  the  respondent,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations.  The  complainant  in  such  a  case  may  appeal  the  dismissal  of 
the  case  to  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  which 
may  direct  that  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  conduct  a  griev- 
ance hearing  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth  herein,  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  discrimination  has  t)een  or  is  being  com- 
mitted within  the  scope  of  this  code.  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  shall  have  access  to  the  complaint  file  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  record  of  its  deliberations  shall  be  placed  in  the  file  according  to 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs. 
If  the  committee  finds  no  probable  cause,  it  may  dismiss  the  complaint, 
and  report  such  dismissal  to  the  complainant,  the  respondent,  and  the 
chancellor. 

K.  If  the  finding  is  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this  code,  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  the 
alleged  discrimination  by  conference  conciliation  and  persuasion.  If  by 
this  process,  an  agreement  is  reached  for  elimination  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination, the  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the 
respondent,  the  complainant  and  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs.  The  agreement  shall  be  available  to  the  chancellor, 
the  equity  officer,  and  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations,  upon  request. 

L.  If  a  finding  of  probable  cause  is  made  but  no  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion can  be  reached  under  the  procedures  outlined  in  section  K  immedi- 
ately preceding,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  initiate 
the  following  procedure:  the  Office  shall  notify  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  of  the  failure  to  reach  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution,  whereupon,  providing  the  complainant  requests  in  writ- 
ing a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Hearings,  a  Human  Relations 
Grievance  Committee  shall  be  selected  according  to  the  procedures 
described  in  Article  IV  following.  Grievance  hearing  shall  be  closed 
unless  both  parties  to  the  dispute  agree  that  the  hearing,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  All  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be 
sent  within  five  (5)  working  days  of  the  written  request  of  such  a  hear- 
ing, written  notrfication  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  beginning  of  the 
hearing  and  a  specific  statement  of  the  charges.  Hearings  shall  be  held 
as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  allowing  adequate  time  for  the  parties 
to  prepare  their  cases.  Continuances  may  be  granted  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs.  All  parties  shall  have 
ample  opportunity  to  present  their  facts  and  arguments  in  full  during  the 
hearing.  All  findings,  recommendations,  and  conclusions  by  the 
Grievance  Committee  shall  be  based  solely  on  the  evidence  presented 
during  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  based  on  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence having  probative  effect.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  com- 
plainant. The  Grievance  Committee  may  be  assisted  by  an  adviser.  All 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  the  Grievance  Committee  may  invite  per- 
sons to  testify  during  the  hearing.  Each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  Each  party  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel or  other  representative,  but  the  University  has  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide such  counsel  for  any  party  to  the  dispute.  If  a  party  intends  to  be 
represented  by  legal  counsel  during  the  hearing,  he/she  shall  inform  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  of  this  fact  no  later  than  seventy- 
two  (72)  hours  prior  to  the  hearing,  and  that  office  shall  provide  that 
information  to  the  other  party  or  parties.  A  verbatim  record  shall  be  kept 
of  all  sessions  in  which  testimony  and  evidence  are  presented  regarding 
the  case,  and  this  record  shall  be  made  available  to  all  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings.  Upon  request  the  chair  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  may,  in  his  or  her  discretion,  recess  the  hearing  to 
permit  review  of  the  record  by  one  or  more  parties  in  the  conduct  of  their 
case.  The  chair  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  with  the 
advice  of  the  adviser,  if  there  is  one,  shall  rule  on  all  matters  of  proce- 
dure and  admissibility  of  evidence.  Any  member  of  the  committee  not 
concurring  in  the  ruling  of  the  chair  may  request  a  closed  session  of  the 
committee  for  debate  on  the  point.  A  majority  vote  of  the  committee  will 
determine  the  final  decision.  Formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applic- 
able to  any  hearing  before  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee,  and 
any  evidence  or  testimony  that  the  committee  believes  to  be  relevant  to 
a  fair  determination  of  the  complaint  may  be  admitted.  The  committee 
reserves  the  right  to  exclude  incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and  rep- 
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etitious  evidence. 

M.  In  cases  of  allegations  regarding  prohibited  discrimination  concerning 
academic  employment  matters,  a  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee  shall  not  substitute  its  judgment  of  academic  competence  for 
the  judgment  of  the  appropriate  colleagues  of  the  complainant.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  to  determine 

a.  whether  there  vi^ere  clearly  enunciated  University,  campus  and  depart- 
ment standards,  policies,  procedures,  and  priorities  by  which  to 
assess  the  merit  of  the  complaint,  and  whether  the  complainant  was 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his/her  academic 
merit; 

b.  whether  the  stated  standards,  policies,  procedures,  and  priorities 
were  applied  to  the  complainant  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

N.  Within  ten  (10)  working  days  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments, the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  prepare  a  writ- 
ten decision  based  solely  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing.  This 
decision  shall  include  a  summary  of  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
and  the  committee's  findings  as  to  whether  or  not  a  violation  of  the  code 
has  occurred,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commrttee.  Grievance 
Committees  may  recommend  wrhatever  forms  of  relief  they  deem  appro- 
priate, but  must  take  due  cognizance  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  State 
law  and  by  the  procedures  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  for 
•example,  the  procedures  by  which  promotion  in  academic  rank  is 
achieved.  Within  five  (5)  working  days  after  the  decision  has  been  filed 
in  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  the  director  of  that  office  will 
formally  notify  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  of  the  decision. 

0.  The  chancellor  shall  wrthin  ten  (10)  working  days  of  receipt  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  issue  an  order  spec- 
ifying what  actions,  if  any,  must  be  taken  by  individuals  or  groups  found 
to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  code. 

P.  When  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  by  an  outside  agency  or  court,  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may,  wrth  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  prior  to  the  convening 
of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  to  hear  a  case,  postpone  or 
terminate  the  campus  grievance  proceedings  when  such  postponement 
or  termination  is  in  its  judgment  warranted  by  administrative  considera- 
tions such  as  staff  limitations  and  workload,  or  at  the  request  of  a  party 
upon  a  showing  that  the  campus  hearing  will  either  conflict  with  the  off- 
campus  hearing,  or  that  participation  in  the  campus  hearing  will  unrea- 
sonably burden  a  party's  preparation  of  his/her  case  or  othenwise  work 
to  his/her  prejudice.  Such  postponement  or  termination  shall  be  report- 
ed to  the  complainant,  respondent,  and  chancellor.  In  any  case  where  a 
complaint  has  been  the  subject  of  prior  administrative  or  judicial  resolu- 
tion or  where  a  complaint  becomes  the  subject  of  such  resolution  during 
the  course  of  proceedings  under  this  code,  the  procedures  of  this  code 
will  not  be  applicable  or  will  terminate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  The  chancellor  shall  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the  order  whenever 
that  order  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee.  This  explanation  shall  be 
sent  to  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations,  to  the  director  of  the  Human  Relations 
Programs,  and  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  The  chair  of  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
Executive  Committee  concerning  the  order  and  explanation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Commrttee,  and  that  body  shall  put  the  matter 
on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

R.  When  required  by  law.  copies  of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee's  findings  and  recommendations  and  of  the  Chancellor's 
order  and  explanation,  if  any,  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  charged  wrth  enforcement  of  Article  49B  of  the  Annotated  Code 
of  Maryland  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1968  or  their 
successors. 

S.  When  a  complainant  receives  a  decision  on  his/her  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation from  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  that  decision  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  under  any  grievance  procedure  in  force  on  the 
campus. 

T.  No  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  complainant  by  the  Univers'rty 
unless  the  complainant  executes  the  following  release  as  part  of  a  set- 
tlement agreement: 

The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases,  and  covenants  not  to  sue  The 
University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees  with  respect 
to  any  matters  that  were  or  might  have  been  alleged  as  charges  filed 
under  the  Human  Relations  Code  in  the  instant  case,  subject  to  perfor- 
mance by  The  Universrty  of  Maryland,  its  officers,  agents,  and  employ- 
ees, of  the  promises  contained  in  this  settlement  agreement. 


Article  IV  Constitution  of  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee 

A.  A  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members 
selected  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members  of  a  selection 
panel  consisting  of  l.The  vice  chancellor  of  the  unit  of  the  campus  with- 
in which  the  alleged  discrimination  falls.  In  cases  of  disputed  jurisdic- 
tion, decisions  as  to  which  vice  chancellor  shall  participate  will  be  made 
by  the  several  vice  chancellors.  2.The  director  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs.  3.The  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations.  If  any  of  these  persons  is  unable  to  participate,  he  or 
she  shall  designate  a  suitable  replacement. 

B.  The  selection  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  a  fair  and  impartial  judgrnent.  An  effort  shall  be 
made  to  constitute  the  Grievance  Committee  of  persons  reasonably  famil- 
iar with  the  kind  of  employment  or  other  situation  that  the  case  concerns. 

C.  A  determined  effort  shall  be  made  to  gain  the  consent  of  complainant 
and  respondent  concerning  the  membership  of  the  Grievance 
Committee.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  selection  panel  such  efforts 
become  unreasonably  prolonged,  membership  will  be  determined  by 
majority  vote  of  the  selection  panel. 

D.  None  of  the  members  of  a  Grievance  Committee  shall  have  been 
involved  in  the  action  that  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint.  This  selection 
panel  shall  remove  a  member  of  a  Grievance  Committee  whenever  it 
finds  that  member  to  have  a  personal  involvement  in  that  case;  and  may 
excuse  a  member  from  serving  on  the  Grievance  Committee  on  grounds 
of  illness  or  on  other  reasonable  grounds. 

E.  Members  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall 
not  be  eligible  concurrently  for  inclusion  on  Human  Relations  Grievance 

Committees. 

F.  The  chair  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  elected 

by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

G.  Members  of  a  Hum.an  Relations  Grievance  Committee  and  those  offi- 
cially involved  in  a  hearing  shall  not  be  penalized  either  academically  or 
financially  for  time  missed  from  work  or  classes  during  official  meetings 
of  the  committee. 

Article  V  The  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer 

A.  Equal  Education  and  Employment  Opportunrty  Officers  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  the  implementation  of  the  Human  Relations  Code  within  each 
unit  of  the  College  Park  Campus. 

B.  Employees  on  all  levels  within  each  unit  of  the  campus  will  have  access 
to  the  assistance  of  an  EEEO  Officer.  In  norvacademic  units.  EEEO 
Officers  shall  be  elected  by  unit  employees  under  the  supervision  of  the 
equity  officer  wrthin  whose  responsibility  the  unit  falls,  or  shall  be  select- 
ed by  the  unit  director  in  consultation  wrth  the  appropriate  equ'rty  officer, 
in  either  case  in  accordance  wrth  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  of  that  un'rt. 
EEEO  Officers  in  the  academic  colleges  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  council  of  each  college. 

C.  The  functions  of  EEEO  Officers  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

1.  Advising  unit  administrators  with  respect  to  the  preparation  plans, 
procedures,  regulations,  reports,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Campus  Human  Relations  Program. 

2.  Evaluating  periodically  the  effectiveness  and  sufficiency  of  unit 
Affirmative  Action  Plans  and  other  unit  plans  in  relation  to  the  goals 
of  this  code,  and  reporting  these  to  unit  administrators  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  improvements  or  corrections  are  needed. 

3.  Participating  in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  within  units 
with  respect  to  hiring  and  recrurtment,  training  and  upgrading,  and  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination  prohibited 
by  this  code.  If  a  unit  fails  to  develop  policies  and  programs  of  this 
nature,  it  is  the  task  of  the  EEEO  officer  to  act  in  an  advocacy  role  and 
call  this  fact  first  to  the  attention  of  the  unit  administrator,  and  if  no 
responsive  action  ensues,  then  to  the  Collegiate  Assistant  for 
Affirmative  Action.  The  EEEO  officer  is  free  at  all  times  to  report  such 
cases  directly  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  and  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations. 

4.  Serving  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  unit  to  which  he/she  is 
assigned  and  all  segments  of  its  personnel  and  attempting  to  reme- 
dy problems  brought  to  his/her  attention  regarding  alleged  discrimi- 
nation. 

5.  Advising  students  or  employees  of  the  unit  who  have  reason  to 
believe  that  discrimination  as  defined  in  this  code  is  occurring.  At  the 
request  of  the  aggrieved  person  the  EEEO  officer  shall  keep  any  or  all 
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aspects  of  the  grievance  confidential  until  a  formal  complaint  has 
been  filed.  If  the  aggrieved  so  requests,  the  EEEO  officer  shall 
attempt  to  resolve  the  matter,  calling  upon  the  assistance  of  the  equi- 
ty officer  where  appropriate.  The  EEEO  officer  will  keep  a  record  of 
such  advisory  and  conciliatory  activities  and  periodically  brief  the  equi- 
ty officer. 

6.  Advising  and  otherwise  aiding  complainants  in  making  formal  com- 
plaints under  this  code.  When  a  complaint  is  tiled  with  an  EEEO  offi- 
cer, the  complaint  shall  be  forwarded  by  that  officer  within  five  (5) 
working  days  to  the  equity  officer  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs.  The  EEEO  officer  shall  be  available  to  assist  in.  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  complaint  conducted  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  prohibited  discrimi- 
nation has  occurred. 

7.  Making  recommendations  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 
to  help  facilitate  human  relations  programs  on  campus. 

8.  Assisting  units  in  publicizing  the  functions  of  EEEO  officers. 

9.  Collecting  pertinent  information  regarding  hiring,  upgrading  and  pro- 
motion opportunities  within  units  and  disseminating  such  information 
to  appropriate  personnel. 

D.  The  EEEO  officer  shall  have  the  full  support  of  the  unit  administration, 
the  college  administration,  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs. 
The  EEEO  officer  shall  be  afforded  reasonable  time  from  other  regular 
duties  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  office.  These  functions  shall  qual- 
ify as  part  of  a  workday  in  the  case  of  a  staff  member  and  as  partial  ful- 
fillment of  required  committee  loads  in  the  case  of  faculty.  The  EEEO  offi- 
cer shall  be  free  from  interference,  coercion,  harassment,  discrimina- 
tion, or  unreasonable  restraints  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
the  duties  specified  in  this  code. 

Article  VI  Effective  Date 

This  code  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  18,  1976,  and  shall  apply  only  to 
those  complaints  alleging  discriminatory  acts  that  occurred  on  or  after  that 
date. 


Appendix  B:  Campus  Policy  and  Procedures 
on  Sexual  Harassment 
I.    Policy 

The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  is  committed  to  maintaining  a 
work  and  learning  environment  in  which  students,  faculty,  an  d  staff  can 
develop  intellectually,  professionally,  personally,  and  socially.  Such  an 
environment  must  be  free  of  intimidation,  fear,  coercion,  and  reprisal. 
The  Campus  prohibits  sexual  harassment.  Sexual  harassment  may 
cause  others  unjustifiable  offense,  anxiety  and  injury.  Sexual  harass- 
ment threatens  the  legitimate  expectation  of  all  members  of  the  campus 
community  that  academic  or  employment  progress  is  determined  by  the 
publicly  stated  requirements  of  job  and  classroom  performance,  and  that 
the  campus  environment  will  not  unreasonably  impede  work  or  study. 


Sexual  harassment  by  University  faculty,  staff,  and  students  is  prohibit- 
ed. This  constitutes  Campus  policy.  Sexual  harassment  may  also  con- 
stitute violations  of  the  criminal  and  civil  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Campus  policy,  sexual 
harassment  is  defined  as:  (1)  unwelcome  sexual  advances;  or  (2)  unwel- 
come requests  for  sexual  favors;  and  (3)  other  behavior  of  a  sexual 
nature  where: 


A.  Submission  to  such  conduct  is  made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  a 
term  or  condition  of  an  individual's  employment  or  participation  in  a 
University-sponsored  educational  program  or  activity;  or 

B.  Submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  by  an  individual  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  academic  or  employment  decision  affecting  that  individ- 
ual; or 

C.Such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  unreasonably  interfering 
with  an  individual's  academic  or  work  performance,  or  of  creating  an 
intimidating,  hostile,  or  offensive  educational  or  working  environment. 


In  assessing  whether  a  particular  act  constitutes  sexual  harassment  for- 
bidden under  this  policy,  the  standard  shall  be  the  perspective  of  a  rea- 
sonable person  within  the  College  Park  Campus  community.  The  rules  of 
common  sense  and  reason  shall  prevail.  Allegations  of  sexual  harass- 
ment shall  be  iudeed  with  attention  to  the  facts  particular  to  the  case 


and  the  context  in  which  the  alleged  incidents)  occurred. 

Conduct  prohibited  under  this  policy  may  manifest  itself  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  Sexual  harassment  may.  for  example,  be  as  undisguised  as  a 
direct  solicitation  of  sexual  favors,  or  solicitation  accompanied  by  overt 
threats.  Harassment  may  also  be  implied,  arising  from  the  relative  srtu- 
ation  of  the  parties.  In  this  regard,  the  following  types  of  acts  are  more 
likely-than-not  to  result  in  allegations  of  sexual  harassment:  unwelcome 
physical  contact,  sexual  remarks  about  a  person's  clothing,  body,  or  sex- 
ual relations,  conversation  of  a  sexual  nature  or  similar  jokes  and  sto- 
ries, and  the  display  of  sexually  explicit  materials  in  the  workplace  or 
used  in  the  classroom  which  are  without  defensible  educational  pur- 
pose. 

Sexual  harassment  may  occur  within  a  variety  of  relationships.  It  may 
occur  among  peers.  It  may  occur  where  no  relation  exists  between  the 
parties  other  than  being  co-employees,  or  co-students.  Especially  injuri- 
ous, on  the  other  hand,  is  harassment  in  relationships  characterized  by 
an  inequality  of  power,  where  one  party  has  institutional  authority  over 
the  other.  Inherent  in  these  relationships  is  the  power  and  fear  of 
reprisal.  Typically,  such  relationships  are  found  between  employer  and 
employee;  senior  faculty  and  junior  faculty;  graduate  teaching  assistant 
and  undergraduate:  and  faculty  and  student,  when  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  a  faculty  member's  class  or  when  the  student  is  in  a  contin- 
uing position  to  require  evaluation  or  work  or  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  faculty.  Such  relationships  can  be  immediate,  here  and  now.  or 
based  upon  future  expectations,  e.g.,  the  need  for  future  evaluations 
and  references.  Sexual  harassment  may  occur  between  persons  of  the 
same  or  different  genders. 

Education  and  awareness  are  the  best  tools  for  the  elimination  of  sexu- 
al harassment.  The  Campus  is  committed  to  taking  appropriate  action 
against  those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Policy.  The  Campus  is 
committed  to  protecting  targets  of  harassment  from  retaliation. 

II.  Procedures 

Individuals  who  believe  themselves  subjected  to  an  incident  of  sexual 
harassment  should  be  aware  that  there  are  many  ways  to  bring  i  t  to  the 
attention  of  the  University,  and,  where  proper,  obtain  redress  or  protec- 
tion. There  is  an  informal  route.  There  are  also  more  formal  procedures 
of  long-standing  which  are  sufficiently  broad  to  deal  with  sexual  harass- 
ment. Preventing  sexual  harassment  is  a  responsibility  of  the  entire  cam- 
pus community.  The  Campus  has  made  this  a  priority,  but  ultimately,  no 
satisfactory  investigation  or  resolution  of  a  complaint  can  occur  without 
the  initiative  and  continuous  cooperation  of  the  person  who  feels  injured. 
Similarly,  allegations  of  sexual  harassment  are  extremely  serious,  with 
potential  for  great  harm  to  all  persons  if  ill-conceived  or  without  founda- 
tion. Procedures  which  implement  campus  policy  recognize  that  poten- 
tial. The  Campus  is  committed  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  alleged 
offender  as  well  as  the  offended. 


A.  Informal  Consideration 

An  incident  of  sexual  harassment  may  be  reported  to  any  Campus 
or  University  official  or  faculty  member,  including  an  individual's 
supen/isor,  department  chair  or  dean,  the  Director  of  Personnel,  a 
departmental  or  college  equity  officer,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations,  and  to  the  President's  Legal  Office.  When  an  indi- 
vidual receives  a  report  of  sexual  harassment,  he  or  she  will  notify  the 
Legal  Office  prior  to  taking  any  action  to  investigate  or  resolve  the 
matter  informally.  The  Legal  Office  will  normally  manage  and  coordi- 
nate all  matters  relating  to  complaints.  Complainants  will  be  advised 
of  relevant  campus  policies  and  procedures,  and  the  informal  and  for- 
mal means  of  resolving  the  matter  will  be  explained.  While  a  written 
complaint  is  not  required  to  initiate  an  informal  investigation,  the 
Legal  Office  must  receive  a  signed  complaint  from  the  offended  per- 
son before  any  sanctions  or  other  action  can  be  undertaken  against 
an  individual  for  sexual  harassment.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  investigat- 
ed, consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  situation  and  wishes  of  the 
complainant.  The  investigation  of  a  complaint  will  include  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  person  accused  of  sexual  harassment.  The  find- 
ings of  the  investigation  shall  be  confidentially  reported  to  the 
Chancellor  and  to  the  relevant  vice  chancellor,  dean,  chairman  or 
supervisor  for  any  necessary  action.  Sanctions  for  sexual  harassment 
may  range  from  reprimand  to  termination,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

B.  Formal  Complaints 

Formal  grievance  procedures  for  resolving  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints are  available  based  on  the  classification  of  the  aggrieved  per- 
son. All  faculty  members  may  file  with  the  dean  of  their  academic  un'it 
under  the  Faculty  Grievance  Procedure  contained  within  the  Faculty 
Handbook  of  the  College  Park  Campus,  University  of  Maryland. 
Associate  Staff  employees  may  file  with  the  Employee  Specialist 
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under  the  Associate  Staff  Grievance  Procedure  contained  within  the 
Personnel  Policies  and  Rules  for  Associate  Staff  Employees  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Office  of  Personnel,  1129  Lee  Building,  405- 
5648.  Classified  employees  may  file  with  the  Employee  Specialist 
under  the  Classified  Grievance  Procedure  contained  within  The 
Handbook  of  Classified  Employees,  Office  of  Personnel,  1129  Lee 
Building,  405-5648.  Students  may  file  under  the  code  of  Student 
Conduct,  Office  of  Judicial  Programs,  2108  Mitchell  Building,  314- 
8204.  Faculty,  associate  staff,  classified  staff,  and  students  may  file 
under  the  UMCP  Human  Relations  Code  with  a  Campus  unit  equity 
administrator  or  the  Campus  Compliance  Officer,  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Program,  1107  Hornbake  Library.  405-2838. 


Code  of  Student  Conduct;Approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  January  25, 
1980.  Amended  effective  September  3,  1991.  Note:  Different  proce- 
dures and  penalties  are  applicable  in  cases  involving  allegations  of  aca- 
demic dishonesty.  Please  refer  to  the  Code  of  Academic  Integrity  ,  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  the  Student  Honor  Council  (  314-8450). 


Appendix  C:  Code  of  Student  Conduct  and 
Annotations 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 

January  25,  1980 
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Note:  Different  procedures  and  penalties  are  applicable  in  cases  involv- 
ing allegations  of  academic  dishonesty.  Please  refer  to  the  Code  of 
Academic  Integrity,  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Student  Honor 
Council  (  314-8450). 

Footnotes  which  appear  throughout  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct  refer 
to  the  Annotations  listed  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 

Rationale 

1.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  imposition  of  discipline  in  the  University 
setting  is  to  protect  the  campus  community.  Consistent  with  that  pur- 
pose, reasonable  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  foster  the  personal  and 
social  development  of  those  students  who  are  held  accountable  for 
violations  of  University  regulations.^ 

Definitions 

2.  When  used  in  this  Code:2 

(a)  the  term  "aggravated  violation"  means  a  violation  which  resulted  or 
foreseeably  could  have  resulted  in  significant  damage  to  persons  or 
property  or  which  otherwise  posed  a  substantial  threat  to  the  stability 
and  continuance  of  normal  University  or  University  sponsored  activities. 

(b)  the  term  "distribution"  means  sale  or  exchange  for  personal  profit. 

(c)  the  term  "group"  means  a  number  of  persons  who  are  associated 
with  each  other  and  who  have  not  complied  with  University  require- 
ments for  registration  as  an  organization. 

(d)  the  terms  "institution"  and  "University"  mean  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park. 

(e)  the  term  "organization"  means  a  number  of  persons  who  have  com- 
plied with  University  requirements  for  registration. 

(f)  the  term  "reckless  conduct"  means  action  which  any  member  of  the 
University  community  can  be  expected  to  know  would  create  a  clear 
risk  of  harm  to  persons  or  property,  or  would  disrupt  the  lawful  activ- 
ities of  others,  including  studying,  teaching,  research,  and  university 
administration. 3  * 

(g)  the  term  "student"  means  a  person  taking  or  auditing  courses  at  the 
institution  either  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.'' 

(h)  the  term  "University  premises"  means  buildings  or  grounds  owned, 
leased,  operated,  controlled  or  supen/ised  by  the  University. 

(i)  the  term  "weapon"  means  any  object  or  substance  designed  to  inflict 
a  wound,  cause  injury,  or  incapacitate,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
all  firearms,  pellet  guns,  switchblade  knives,  knives  with  blades  five 
or  more  inches  in  length,  and  chemicals  such  as  "Mace"  or  tear-gas. 

(j)  the  term  "University  sponsored  activity"  means  any  activity  on  or  off 
campus  which  is  initiated,  aided,  authorized  or  supen/ised  by  the 
University. 

(k)  the  terms  "will"  or  "shall"  are  used  in  the  imperative  sense. 


Interpretation  of  Regulations 

3.  Disciplinary  regulations  at  the  University  are  set  forth  in  writing  in 
order  to  give  students  general  notice  of  prohibited  conduct.  The  regu- 
lations should  be  read  broadly  and  are  not  designed  to  define  mis- 
conduct in  exhaustive  terms. 

Inherent  Authority 

4.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  take  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  campus  communi^.^ 

Student  Participation 

5.  Students  are  asked  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
University  judicial  system  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  their 
skills  and  insights  to  the  resolution  of  disciplinary  cases.  Final  author- 
ity in  disciplinary  matters,  however,  is  vested  in  the  University  admin- 
istration and  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Standards  of  Due  Process 

6.  Students  subject  to  expulsion,  suspension^  or  disciplinary  removal 
from  University  housing'  will  be  accorded  a  judicial  board  hearing  as 
specified  in  Part  29  of  this  Code.  Students  subject  to  less  severe 
sanctions  will  be  entitled  to  an  informal  disciplinary  conference, ^  as 
set  forth  in  Parts  31  and  32. 

7.  The  focus  of  inquiry  in  disciplinary  proceedings  shall  be  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  those  accused  of  violating  disciplinary  regulations. 
Formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable,  nor  shall  deviations 
from  prescribed  procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a  decision  or  pro- 
ceeding, unless  significant  prejudice  to  a  student  respondent  or  the 
University  may  result.^ 

Violations  of  Law  and  Disciplinary  Regulations 

8.  Students  may  be  accountable  to  both  civil  authorities  and  to  the 
University  for  acts  which  constitute  violations  of  law  and  of  this 
Code.  10  Disciplinary  action  at  the  University  will  normally  proceed  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  criminal  proceedings  and  will  not  be  subject  to 
challenge  on  the  ground  that  criminal  charges  involving  the  same  inci- 
dent have  been  dismissed  or  reduced. 

Prohibited  Conduct 

9.  The  following  misconduct  is  subject  to  disciplinary  action: 

(a)  intentionally  or  recklessly  causing  physical  harm  to  any  person  on 
University  premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activities,  or  intention- 
ally or  recklessly  causing  reasonable  apprehension  of  such  harm. 

(b)  unauthorized  use,  possession  or  storage  of  any  weapon  on  University 
premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activities. 

(c)  intentionally  initiating  or  causing  to  be  inrtiated  any  false  report,  warn- 
ing or  threat  of  fire,  explosion  or  other  emergency  on  University 
premises  or  at  Universrty-sponsored  activities. 

(d)  any  act  or  omission  committed  on  or  off-campus  that  const'rtutes  a 
serious  criminal  offense.  A  serious  criminal  offense  is  hereby  defined 
as  being  an  action  which  Maryland  state  law  identifies  as  a  felony  and 
which  indicates  that  the  student  constitutes  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  safety  or  property  of  the  University  or  members 
of  the  campus  community. 

(e)  knowingly  violating  the  terms  of  any  disciplinary  sanction  imposed  in 
accordance  with  this  Code. 

(f)  intentionally  or  recklessly  misusing  or  damaging  fire  safety  equip- 
ment. 

(g)  nauthorized  distribution  or  possession  for  purposes  of  distribution  of 
any  controlled  substance  or  illegal  drugii  on  University  premises  or  at 
University-sponsored  activities. 

(h)  intentionally  furnishing  false  information  to  the  University. 

(i)  making,  possessing,  or  using  any  forged,  altered,  or  falsified  instru- 
ment of  identification  on  University  premises,  or  at  University-spon- 
sored activities;  making,  possessing,  or  using  any  forged,  altered,  or 
falsified  University  document,  on  or  off-campus, 

(j)  intentionally  and  substantially  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  others  on  University  premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activ- 
ities.i2 

(k)  theft  of  property  or  of  sen/ices  on  University  premises  or  at  University 
sponsored  activities;  knowing  possession  of  stolen  property  on 
University  premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activities. 

(I)  Intentionally  or  recklessly  destroying  or  damaging  the  property  of  oth- 
ers on  University  premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activities. 
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(m)  engaging  in  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct  on  University  premis- 
es or  at  University-sponsored  activities  which  Interferes  with  the 
activities  of  others,  Including  studying,  teaching,  research,  and 
University  administration.' 

(n)  failure  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  University  officials,  includ- 
ing campus  police  officers,  acting  in  performance  of  their  duties. 

(o)  violation  of  published  University  regulations  or  policies,  as 
approved  and  compiled  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs. 13  Such  regulations  or  policies  may  include  the  residence 
hall  contract,  as  well  as  those  regulations  relating  to  entry  and 
use  of  University  facilities,  sale  or  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, use  of  vehicles"  and  amplifying  equipment,  campus 
demonstrations,  and  misuse  of  identification  cards. 

(p)  use  or  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  or  illegal  drug  on 
University  premises  or  at  University-sponsored  activities. i^  "•* 

(q)  unauthorized  use  or  possession  of  fireworks  on  University  premises. 

*  The  response  of  fire,  police,  or  emergency  personnel  to  a  non-frivolous 
call,  or  action  taken  by  them  on  their  own  initiative  pursuant  or  non-pur- 
suant to  policy  Is  not  considered  a  dlsnjptlon  or  reckless  action  w'rthin 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

•  •    Parking  and  traffic  violations  may  be  processed  In  accordance  with  pro- 

cedures established  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs. 
"**  This  charge  Is  considered  an  aggravated  violation  as  defined  by  Part  2  (a) 
and  may  result  In  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  University. 

Sanctions 

10.  Sanctions  for  violations  of  disciplinary  regulations  consist  of: 

(a)  EXPULSION:  permanent  separation  of  the  student  from  the 
University.  Notification  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript. 
The  student  will  also  be  barred  from  the  University  premises 
(expulsion  requires  administrative  review  and  approval  by  the 
President  and  may  be  altered,  deferred  or  withheld). 

(b)  SUSPENSION:  separation  of  the  student  from  the  University  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  Permanent  notification  will  appear  on 
the  student's  transcript.  The  student  shall  not  participate  In  any 
University  sponsored  activity  and  may  be  barred  from  University 
premises.  Suspended  time  will  not  count  against  any  time  limits 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  completion  of  a  degree.  (Suspension 
requires  administrative  review  and  approval  by  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  and  may  be  altered,  deferred  or  withheld). 

(c)  DISCIPLINARY  PROBATION:  the  student  shall  not  represent  the 
University  in  any  extracurricular  activity  or  run  for  or  hold  office  in 
any  student  group  or  organization.  Additional  restrictions  or  con- 
ditions may  also  be  imposed.  Notification  will  be  sent  to  appro- 
priate University  offices,  including  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities. 

(d)  DISCIPLINARY  REPRIMAND:  the  student  is  warned  that  further 
misconduct  may  result  In  more  severe  disciplinary  action. 

(e)  RESTITUTION:  the  student  is  required  to  make  payment  to  the 
University  or  to  other  persons,  groups,  or  organizations  for  dam- 
ages incurred  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  this  Code. 

(f)  OTHER  SANCTIONS:  other  sanctions  may  be  imposed  Instead  of 

or  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  sections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this 
part.  For  example,  students  may  be  subject  to  dismissal  from 
University  housing  for  disciplinary  violations  which  occur  In  the 
residence  halls.  Likewise,  students  may  be  subject  to  restrictions 
upon  or  denial  of  driving  privileges  for  disciplinary  violations 
involving  the  use  or  registration  of  motor  vehicles.  Vifork  or 
research  projects  may  also  be  assigned. 

11.  Violations  of  sections  (a)  through  (g)  in  Part  9  of  this  Code  may  result 
in  expulsion  from  the  University. 15  unless  specific  and  significant  mit- 
igating factors  are  present.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  mitigation 
shall  be  the  present  demeanor  and  past  disciplinary  record  of  the 
offender,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  severity  of  any 
damage,  injury,  or  harm  resulting  from  it. 

12.  Violations  of  sections  (h)  through  (k)  In  Part  nine  of  this  Code  may 
result  in  suspension  from  the  University,  unless  specific  and  signifi- 
cant mitigating  factors  as  specrfied  in  Part  11  are  present. 

13.  Repeated  or  aggravated  violations  of  any  section  of  this  Code  may 
also  result  in  expulsion  or  suspension  or  in  the  imposition  of  such 
lesser  penalties  as  may  be  appropriate. 

14.  Attempts  to  commit  acts  prohibited  by  this  Code  shall  be  punished 
to  the  same  extent  as  completed  violations. i* 

15.  Penalties  for  off-campus  misconduct  shall  not  be  more  severe  than 
for  similar  on-campus  conduct. 


Interim  Suspenslont^^) 

16.  The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  or  a  designee  may  suspend  a 
student  for  an  Interim  period  pending  disciplinary  proceedings  or 
medical  evaluation,  such  interim  suspension  to  become  immediately 
effective  without  prior  notice,  whenever  there  is  evidence  that  the 
continued  presence  of  the  student  on  the  University  campus  poses  a 
substantial  threat  to  him  or  herself  or  to  others  or  to  the  stability  and 
continuance  of  normal  University  functions. 

17.  A  student  suspended  on  an  interim  basis  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  personally  before  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
or  a  designee  within  five  business  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
interim  suspension  in  order  to  discuss  the  following  issues  only: 

(a)  the  reliability  of  the  information  concerning  the  student's  con- 
duct, including  the  matter  of  his  or  her  identity; 

(b  )whether  the  conduct  and  surrounding  circumstances  reasonably 
indicate  that  the  continued  presence  of  the  student  on  the 
University  campus  poses  a  substantial  threat  to  him  or  herself  or 
to  others  or  the  stability  and  continuance  of  normal  University 
functions. 

The  Judicial  Programs  Office 

18.  The  Judicial  Programs  Office  directs  the  efforts  of  students  and  staff 
members  in  matters  involving  student  discipline.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  office  include: 

(a)  determination  of  the  disciplinary  charges  to  be  filed  pursuant  to 
this  Code. 

(b)  inten/iewing  and  advising  partles^^  involved  In  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings. 

(c)  supervising,  training,  and  advising  all  judicial  boards. 

(d)  reviewing  the  decisions  of  all  judicial  boards. is 

(e)  maintenance  of  all  student  disciplinary  records. 

(f)  development  of  procedures  for  conflict  resolution. 

(g)  resolution  of  cases  of  student  misconduct,  as  specified  in  Parts 
31  and  32  of  this  Code. 

(h)  collection  and  dissemination  of  research  and  analysis  concern- 
ing student  conduct. 

(i)  submission  of  a  statistical  report  each  semester  to  the  campus 
community,  reporting  the  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  office. 
the  number  of  cases  resulting  in  disciplinary  action,  and  the 
range  of  sanctions  Imposed.^" 

Judicial  Panels 

19.  Hearings  or  other  proceedings  as  provided  in  the  Code  may  be  held 
before  the  following  boards  or  committees: 

(a)  CONFERENCE  BOARDS,  as  appointed  in  accordance  with  Part  32 
of  this  Code. 

(b)  RESIDENCE  BOARDS,  as  established  and  approved  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs.^i  Students  residing  in  group  living 
units  owned,  leased,  operated  or  supen/ised  by  the  University 
may  petition  the  Vice  President  for  authority  to  establish  judicial 
boards.  Such  boards  may  be  empowered  to  hear  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  Code,  as  prescribed  by  the  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs. 

(c)  THE  CENTRAL  BOARD  hears  cases  involving  disciplinary  viola- 
tions which  are  not  referred  to  Residence  Boards  or  resolved  in 
accordance  with  Parts  31  and  32  of  this  Code.  The  Central  Board 
is  composed  of  five  full-time  students,  including  at  least  two 
graduate  students. 

(d)  THE  APPELLATE  BOARD  hears  appeals  from  Residence  Boards, 
the  Central  Board,  and  ad  hoc  boards,  in  accordance  with  Part 
41  of  this  Code.  The  Appellate  Board  is  composed  of  five  full- 
time  students,  including  at  least  two  graduate  students. 

(e)  AD  HOC  BOARDS  may  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  when  a  Conference  Board,  a  Residence  Board,  the 
Central  Board,  the  Appellate  Board  or  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  are  unable  to  obtain  a  quorum  or  are  otherwise 
unable  to  hear  a  case.22  Each  ad  hoc  board  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members,  including  at  least  one  student. 

(f)  THE  SENATE  COMMIHEE  ON  STUDENT  CONDUCT  hears  appeals 
as  specrfied  in  Part  40  of  this  Code.  The  commrttee  also 
approves  the  initial  selection  of  all  judicial  board  members, 
except  members  of  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards. 23 

20.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  judicial  board  and  of  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  may  develop  bylaws  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  in  this  Code.  Bylaws  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs.^^ 
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Selection  and  Removal  of  Board  Members 
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Conduct 

24.  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conoucs  are  seiecteo 
in  accordance  with  the  bytaws  of  the  University  Senate. 

25.  Prior  to  participatine  in  board  or  committee  deHienfdons.  new  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Senate  Acfinct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  arvi  all 
judnal  boards,  except  corrfeience  and  ad  hoc  boards,  will  partictpate 
in  one  orientation  session  by  ttie  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

26.  Student  rhembers  of  any  judicial  board  or  committee  who  are  charged 
with  ar^  violatian  of  this  Code  or  with  a  criminal  offense^  may  be 
suspended  from  ttieir  judicial  positions  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Pragrams  during  the  pendency  of  the  charges  against  ttiem.  Students 
convicted  for  ar^  such  violation  or  offertse  may  be  disquafified  tram 
aiy  further  participabon  in  ttie  UrwersityjudKial  system  ty  the  DitectDr 
of  JudKial  Pragrams.  Adtfitional  grounds  and  pnxsdues  fior  removal 
may  also  be  s&  forth  in  ttie  bytars  of  the  various  jucficial  panels. 


Case  Referrals 
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Deferral  of  Proceedings 


Hearvxg  Referrals 

29.  Staff  members  m  the  JudKial  Pragirams  Office  wil  review  re^e^a's  to 
determine  wh^her the  aleged  misconduct  mi^  result  ir  e<:.  s  :- 
suspension,  or  disciprmaiy  removal  from  University  'z-i  i-' 
Students  sutiject  to  those  sanctions  sliaii  be  accordec  a  ea'  g 
b^ore  ttie  apprepri^e  judicial  board.  All  oltier  cases  shall  t>e -esc '. ec 
in  ttie  AKictal  Progiams  Office  after  an  informal  disapTnar)  cog- 
ence, as  set  forth  in  Part  31  and  32  of  this  Code. 

30.  Students  r^rred  to  a  juificial  board  hearing  may  elect  -y-ti-z  :: 
have  ttieir  case  resolved  in  accordance  with  Parts  31  arx]  32 .  '--e  •. 
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Hearing  Procedures 
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a  -espondents  shall  be  0ven  noOoe  of  the  heafing  date  and  the 
specific  chaiees  against  them  at  least  five  deys  n  advance  and 
snail  be  accorded  reasonable  access  to  ttie  case  file,  which  will 
E>e  retained  in  ttie  Judh^ial  Pragrams  Office. 

(b)  ttie  presiding  officer  of  ary  board  may  subpoena  witnesses  upon 
ttie  motion  of  ary  board  member  or  of  eittier  party  and  shall  sut>- 
poena  witnesses  upon  request  of  ttie  boanl  advisor.32 
Subpoenas  must  be  approved  by  ttie  Director  of  JudKial 
Ptigrams  and  stiall  be  personally  defvered  or  sent  by  certified 
Tiail.  return  receipt  requested.  Univefsity  students  and  employ- 
ees are  e]ipected  to  comply  with  subpoenas  issued  pursuant  to 
ttiis  procedure,  unless  compftance  would  result  in  significant  and 
t«iavoidable  personal  hardship  or  substantial  interference  with 
nomial  lMi«rsrty  activities.32 

If  ttie  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  or  his  or  her  designee  deter- 
nwies  that  a  fair  hearing  cannot  be  held  wittiout  ttie  testimony  of 
a  particular  witness,  and,  after  good  faith  attempts  are  made,  ttie 
vritness  either  fails  to  or  refuses  to  appear,  the  disdpflnary  tiear- 
ing  will  be  postponed  uita  ttie  witness  agrees  to  appear  or  the 
ctiaiges  will  be  dismissed. 

(c)  respondents  <i*io  fail  to  appear  after  proper  notice  will  be  deemed 
to  liai«  pleaded  g«lty  to  ttie  charges  pendvig  agavist  ttiem. 

(d)  hearings  wil  be  dosed  to  the  pubTc.  except  for  the  inmediate 
members  of  ttie  respondent's  famiy  and  for  the  respondent's 
represertative.  An  open  hearing  mat  be  held,  at  ttie  cfiscretion  of 
ttie  presJdrig  officer,  if  requested  by  ttie  respondent 

(e)  ttie  presidmg  officer  of  each  board  stiall  exercise  control  over  the 
proceedvigs  to  avoid  needless  consunpdon  of  time  and  to 
actiiew  the  orderly  completion  of  ttie  hear^  Except  as  provided 
n  section  (o)  of  ttiis  Part,  any  person,  ndudvig  ttie  respoTKlent 
«4io  dUrupts  a  hearing  may  be  eaoduded  by  the  presidvig  officer 
or  by  ttie  board  advisor. 

(f)  hearings  n'^  be  taoe  -ecorded  or  transcrtied.  If  a  recordfig  or 

'-arsc':".:-  -r.  ~  are  ttie  decision  of  ttie  board  must  fidude 
a  s.-r-5-.  rr  -ony  and  stiall  be  sufficiently  detaied  to 

De—  T    e .  e  : : :  T  r.e  bodies  and  by  staff  memtiers  in  ttie 


-ay  ctialienee  a  board  member  on 

E??-r:  -"embers  msy  be  disquaTi- 

-g  members  of  the  board. 

:.   T«  Director  of  Judicial 


Proe^ar^s. 


(h)  witnesses  stial!  c-e  :;-^:  ■:  ="-  ~  --r  ve  •  -.estimony  is  truttrful 
andm^be  sub>;-.  ::  i-a-ges  ;•  ;e;--j  ;--suant  to  Part  9  (h) 
of  this  Code. 

(i)  p'OSDectJve  wtiesses.  oOier  ttian  the  complainant  and  trie 
-es::-:r-  -;■  be  excluded  from  ttie  hearing  durvig  the  testi- 
-•;  --esses.  All  parties,  ttie  witnesses,  arwl  ttie  puk>- 

:  r  e  • :  .oed  durir|g  board  deltieratians. 

())  ttie  ouroen  of  proof  stiall  be  upon  ttie  complainant,  wtio  rrust 
establish  the  gilt  of  ttie  respotident  by  dear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

(t()  formal  rules  of  evidefKe  stiall  not  be  applicable  in  disctpHnaiy  pro- 
ceedings conducted  pursuant  to  this  Code.^  The  presidvig  offi- 
cer of  each  board  stiall  ^w  effect  to  the  rules  of  confidertiality 
and  privilege,  but  shall  oltierwise  admit  all  matters  Mo  evidence 
m^iich  reasonable  persons  would  accept  as  having  probative 
^'alue  in  ttie  conduct  of  ttieir  affairs.  Unduly  repetitious  or  irrele- 
^'ant  evidence  may  be  eocduded.^ 

(I)  respondents  stiall  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  question  ttiose 
witnesses  wtw  testity  for  the  compl^nant  at  the  hearing. 

(m)affidavits  siiall  not  be  admitted  into  emdenoe  unless  signed  by 
ttie  affiant  and  witnessed  by  a  University  employee,  or  by  a  per- 
son designated  by  ttie  Director  of  Judnal  Programs. 

(n)  board  members  may  take  judKial  nolioe  of  matters  wtiich  would 
be  wittwi  ttie  general  experience  of  Universe  students.^s 

(o)  board  advisors  may  conwient  on  questions  of  procedure  and 
admissibaity  of  OMdence  arMl  will  ottierwise  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  ttie  hearing.  AcKisors  will  be  accorded  al  ttie  privieges  of 
board  mentiers,  arKi  ttie  addKional  responsliilities  set  forth  in 
ttiis  Code,  but  siiall  not  vote.  Al  aMsors  are  responsUe  to  ttie 
Director  of  JudKial  Programs  and  stial  not  be  excluded  from  hear- 
ings or  board  dellieratiDns  by  ary  board  or  by  ttie  piesidwg  offi- 
cer of  any  board. 

(p)  the  Director  of  JudKial  Programs  may  appoint  a  special  presidwg 
officer  to  ary  board  in  complex  cases  or  n  ary  case  in  which  ttie 
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respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney.  Special  presiding  offi- 
cers may  participate  in  board  deliberations,  but  shall  not  vote. 3' 

(q)  a  determination  of  guilt  shall  be  followed  by  a  supplemental  pro- 
ceeding in  which  either  party  and  the  board  advisor  may  submit 
evidence  or  make  statements  concerning  the  appropriate  sanc- 
tion to  be  imposed.  The  past  disciplinary  record^^  of  the  respon- 
dent shall  not  be  supplied  to  the  board  by  the  advisor  prior  to  the 
supplementary  proceeding. 

(r)  final  decisions  of  all  judicial  panels  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  and  voting.  A  tie  vote  will  result  in  a  rec- 
ommended acquittal  in  an  original  proceeding.  A  tie  vote  in  an 
appellate  proceeding  will  result  in  an  affirmation  of  the  original 
decision. 

(s)  final  decisions  of  all  boards,  except  conference  boards,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  written  opinion. 

Attorneys  and  Representatives 

34.  Representatives  of  both  complainants  and  respondents  in  hearings 
pursuant  to  this  Code  have  the  right  to  call  witnesses  to  testify,  to 
question  in  person  all  witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing,  to  voice 
timely  objections,  to  make  opening  and  closing  statements,  to  peti- 
tion for  recesses  in  the  proceedings  and  to  zealously  and  lawfully 
assert  their  client's  position  under  the  Declaration  of  Student  Rights 
and  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct.^^ 

All  presenters  and  representatives  who  participate  in  disciplinary 
hearings  and  disciplinary  conferences  shall  not: 

(a)  intentionally  engage  in  conduct  to  disrupt  a  hearing; 

(b)  intentionally  attempt  to  improperly  influence  an  officer  of  the 
Judicial  Programs  Office,  a  hearing  advisor  or  member  of  a  judi- 
cial board; 

(c)  intentionally  fail  to  obey  a  reasonably  definite  and  specific  order 
by  a  presiding  officer; 

(d)  knowingly  make  a  false  statement  of  material  fact,  law  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  Code  to  other  participants  in  a  hearing; 

(e)  knowingly  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact  in  a  hearing  when  dis- 
closure is  necessary  to  avoid  assisting  a  future  criminal  or  fraud- 
ulent act; 

(f)  knowingly  offer  false  evidence,  falsify  evidence,  counsel  or  induce 
witnesses  to  testify  falsely,  or  offer  improper  inducements  to  tes- 
tify; 

(g)  recklessly  and  unlawfully  obstruct  another  party's  access  to  evi- 
dence, or  alter,  destroy  or  conceal  material  not  protected  by  priv- 
ilege having  potential  evidentiary  value; 

(h)  if  the  representative  is  an  attorney,  otherwise  fail  to  follow  any 
obligations  under  relevant  standards  of  professional  responsibili- 
ty in  matters  pertaining  to  the  representation. 

35. (a  )    Any  participant  in  a  hearing  may  refer  complaints  about  sus- 
pected violations  of  the  provisions  of  Part  34  of  this  Code  to  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct. 

(b)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  referral,  the  chairperson  of 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  will  review  the 
complaint.  After  review  the  chairperson  shall  dismiss  complaints 
which  are  anonymous,  manifestly  frivolous,  which  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably construed  to  allege  a  violation  of  Part  34,  or  are  based 
on  hearsay  alone.  Those  which  are  not  dismissed  will  be  referred 
to  the  full  Committee  which  will  convene  a  hearing  no  sooner  that 
10  business  days  after  sending  a  copy  of  the  evidence  present- 
ed to  the  representative  named  in  the  complaint.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  under  the  relevant  rules  and  procedures  governing 
disciplinary  hearings  outlined  in  Parts  33-35  of  this  Code. 

(c)  A  client  shall  not  be  compelled  either  directly  or  through  their  rep- 
resentative to  waive  the  attorney-client  privilege. 

(d)  Representatives  found  responsible  for  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  Part  34  may  be  suspended  from  the  privilege  of  representation 
for  such  time  as  the  Committee  may  deem  appropriate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  may  refer  their  findings  to  the  Attorney 
Grievance  Commission,  or  other  appropriate  disciplinary  body. 

(e)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct  regarding  violations  under  Part  34  may  be  made  by  par- 
ties found  responsible.  Appeals  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Senate  Campus  Affairs  Committee  within  ten  business  days  of 
receipt  of  the  letter  notifying  the  party  of  the  decision.  Appeals 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  standards  for  the  hear- 
ing of  student  disciplinary  appeals.  Decisions  of  the  Campus 
Affairs  Commrttee  regarding  these  appeals  shall  be  final. 


Student  Groups  and  Organizations 

36.  Student  groups  and  organizations  may  be  charged  with  violations  of 
this  Code. 

37.  A  student  group  or  organization  and  its  officers  may  be  held  collec- 
tively^°  or  individually  responsible  when  violations  of  this  Code  by 
those  associated  with''i  the  group  or  organization  have  received  the 
tacit  or  overt  consent  or  encouragement  of  the  group  or  organization 
or  of  the  group's  or  organization's  leaders,  officers,  or  spokesper- 
sons. 

38.  The  officers  or  leaders  or  any  identifiable  spokespersons''^  for  a  stu- 
dent group  or  organization  may  be  directed  by  the  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  or  a  designee  to  take  appropriate  action  designed  to 
prevent  or  end  violations  of  this  Code  by  the  group  or  organization  or 
by  any  persons  associated  with  the  group  or  organization  who  can  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  be  acting  in  the  group's  or  organization's  behalf. 
Failure  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Vice  President's 
directive  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  Part  9(n)  of  this  Code,  both 
by  the  officers,  leaders  or  spokespersons  for  the  group  or  organiza- 
tion and  by  the  group  or  organization  itself. 

39.  Sanctions  for  group  or  organization  misconduct  may  include  revoca- 
tion or  denial  of  recognition  or  registration,  as  well  as  other  appropri- 
ate sanctions,  pursuant  to  Part  10(f)  of  this  Code. 

Appeals 

40.  Any  determination  made''^  pursuant  to  this  Code  resulting  in  expul- 
sion or  suspension  may  be  appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct.  The  Senate  Committee  shall  also 
hear  appeals  from  denials  of  petitions  to  void  disciplinary  records, 
pursuant  to  Part  50  of  this  Code. 

41.  Fnal  decisions  of  residence  boards,  the  Central  Board  and  ad  hoc 
boards,  not  involving  the  sanctions  specified  in  Part  40,  may  be 
appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Appellate  Board. ""^ 

42.  Requests  for  appeals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office  within  seven  business  days  from  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter notifying  the  respondent  of  the  original  decision.  Failure  to  appeal 
within  the  allotted  time  will  render  the  original  decision  final  and  con- 
clusive.''^ 

43.  A  written  brief  in  support  of  the  appeal  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Programs  Office  within  10  business  days  from  the  date  of  the 
letter  notifying  the  respondent  of  the  original  decision.  Failure  to  sub- 
mit a  written  brief  within  the  allotted  time  will  render  the  decision  of 
the  lower  board  final  and  conclusive.^^ 

44.  Appeals  shall  be  decided  upon  the  record  of  the  original  proceeding 
and  upon  written  briefs  submitted  by  the  parties.  De  novo  hearings 
shall  not  be  conducted. 

45.Appellate  bodies  may: 

(a)  affirm  the  finding  and  the  sanction  imposed  by  the  original  board. 

(b)  affirm  the  finding  and  reduce,  but  not  eliminate,  the  sanction,  in 
accordance  with  Parts  46  and  46(a). 

(c)  remand  the  case  to  the  original  board,  in  accordance  with  Parts 
46  and  46(b). 

(d)  dismiss  the  case,  in  accordance  with  Parts  46  and  46(c). 
46.  Deference  shall  be  given  to  the  determinations  of  lower  boards.*^ 

(a)  sanctions  may  only  be  reduced  if  found  to  be  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offense. 

(b)  cases  may  be  remanded  to  the  original  board  if  specified  proce- 
dural errors  or  errors  in  interpretation  of  University  regulations 
were  so  substantial  as  to  effectively  deny  the  respondent  a  fair 
hearing,  or  if  new  and  significant  evidence  became  available 
which  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  a  properly  diligent 
respondent  before  or  during  the  original  hearing.''8  0n  remand,  no 
indication  or  record  of  the  previous  judicial  hearing  will  be  intro- 
duced or  provided  to  members  of  the  new  judicial  panel,  except 
to  impeach  contradictory  testimony  at  the  discretion  of  the  pre- 
siding officer.  The  board  will  be  directed  by  the  committee  not  to 
repeat  the  specified  errors  that  caused  the  remand. 

(c)  cases  may  be  dismissed  only  if  the  finding  is  held  to  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious.''^ 

(d)  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Board  shall  be  recommendations  to 
the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 5°  Decisions  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  shall  be  recommendations  to  the 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs.  Decisions  altering  the  deter- 
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minations  of  all  hearing  boards  and  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
written  opinion. 

47.  The  imposition  of  sanctions  will  normally  be  deferred  during  the  pen- 
dency of  appellate  proceedings,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs. 

Disciplinary  Files  and  Records 

48.  Case  referrals  may  result  in  the  development  of  a  disciplinary  file  in 
the  name  of  the  respondent,  which  shall  be  voided  if  the  respondent 
is  found  innocent  of  the  charges. ^i  The  files  of  respondents  found 
guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  against  them  will  be  retained  as  a  disci- 
plinary record  for  three  years  from  thedate  of  the  letter  providing 
notice  of  final  disciplinary  action.^^  Disciplinary  records  may  be 
retained  for  longer  periods  of  time  or  permanently,  if  so  specified  in 
the  sanction. 

49.  Disciplinary  records  may  be  voided^s  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  for  good  cause,  upon  written  petition  of  respondents. 
Factors  to  be  considered  in  review  of  such  petitions  shall  include: 

(a)  the  present  demeanor  of  the  respondent. 

(b)  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  subsequent  to  the  violation. 

(c)  the  nature  of  the  violation  and  the  severity  of  any  damage,  injury, 
or  harm  resulting  from  it. 

50.  Denials  of  petrtions  to  void  disciplinary  records  shall  be  appealable 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  which  will  apply  the 
standard  of  review  specified  in  Part  46  and  46(c).  The  requirements 
for  appeals  as  set  forth  in  Part  42  and  43  shall  be  applicable. S'' 

51..  Disciplinary  records  retained  for  less  than  90  days  or  designated  as 
"permanent"  shall  not  be  voided  without  unusual  and  compelling  jus- 
tification.55 

Annotations 

1.  The  University  is  not  designed  or  equipped  to  rehabilitate  or  incapaci- 
tate persons  who  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  themselves  or  to  oth- 
ers. It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  those  individuals  from 
the  campus  and  to  sever  the  institutional  relationship  with  them,  as 
provided  in  this  Code  of  Student  Conduct  and  by  other  University  reg- 
ulations. 

Any  punishment  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  Code  may  have  the 
value  of  discouraging  the  offender  and  others  from  engaging  in  future 
misbehavior.  In  cases  of  minor  disciplinary  violations,  the  particular 
form  of  punishment  may  also  be  designed  to  draw  upon  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  University  in  order  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and 
reasoned  change  in  behavior.  The  underlying  rationale  for  punishment 
need  not  rest  on  deterrence  or  "reform"  alone,  however.  A  just  pun- 
ishment may  also  be  imposed  because  it  is  "deserved"  and  because 
punishment  for  willful  offenses  affirms  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of 
the  offender.  The  latter  concept  was  expressed  by  D.J.B.  Hawkins  in 
his  essay  "Punishment  and  Moral  Responsibility"  in  7  Modern  Law 
Review  205: 

The  vice  of  regarding  punishment  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of 
reformation  and  deterrence  lies  precisely  in  forgetting  that  a  just 
punishment  is  desen/ed.  The  punishment  of  men  then  ceases  to  be 
essentially  different  from  the  training  of  animals,  and  the  way  is 
open  for  the  totalitarian  state  to  undertake  the  forcible  improve- 
ment of  its  citizens  without  regard  to  whether  their  conduct  has 
made  them  morally  liable  to  social  coercion  or  not.  But  merit  and 
demerit,  reward  and  punishment,  have  a  different  significance  as 
applied  to  men  and  as  applied  to  animals.  A  dog  may  be  called  a 
good  dog  or  a  bad  dog,  but  his  goodness  or  badness  can  be  finally 
explained  in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment.  A  man,  however,  is 
a  person,  and  we  instinctively  recognize  that  he  has  a  certain  ultimate 
personal  responsibility  for  at  least  some  of  his  actions.  Hence  merit 
and  demerit,  reward  and  punishment,  have  an  irreducible  individual 
significance  as  applied  to  men.  This  is  the  dignrty  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  human  person. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Justice  Powell,  dissenting  in  Goss  v. 
Lopez  {42  L.  Ed.  2d  725,  745): 

Education  in  any  meaningful  sense  includes  the  inculcation  of  an 
understanding  in  each  pupil  of  the  necessity  of  rules  and  obedience 
thereto.  This  understanding  is  no  less  important  than  learning  to 
read  and  write.  One  who  does  not  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
necessity  of  discipline  is  handicapped  not  merely  in  his  education 
but  throughout  his  subsequent  life.  In  an  age  when  the  home  and 
church  play  a  diminishing  role  in  shaping  the  character  and  value 
judgments  of  the  young,  a  heavier  responsibility  falls  upon  the 
schools.  When  an  immature  student  merits  censure  for  his  con- 


duct, he  is  rendered  a  dissen/ice  if  appropriate  sanctions  are  not 
applied. 

2.  An  effort  is  made  in  the  Code  to  use  a  simplified  numbering  and  let- 

tering system,  without  use  of  Roman  numerals  or  subsets  of  letters 
and  numbers.  Any  part  of  the  Code  can  be  found  by  reference  to  one 
number  and  one  letter  (e.g..  Part  10a  explains  the  meaning  of  expul- 
sion). 

3.  Culpable  conduct  should  include  conscious  acts  posing  a  substantial 

risk  or  harm  to  others  (e.g.  throwing  a  heavy  object  out  a  tenth  floor 
window  above  a  sidewalk).  If  the  act  itself,  however,  is  unintended 
(e.g.  one  is  distracted  by  a  noise  while  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
drops  a  heavy  object)  the  individual  may  have  failed  to  use  reasonable 
care,  but  is  not  normally  desen/ing  of  the  moral  stigma  associated 
with  a  "conviction"  for  a  disciplinary  offense. 

4.  Former  students  may  be  charged  for  violations  which  allegedly 
occurred  during  their  enrollment  at  the  University. 

5.  Colleges  and  Universities  are  not  expected  to  develop  disciplinary  reg- 

ulations which  are  written  with  the  scope  of  precision  of  a  criminal 
code.  Rare  occasions  may  arise  when  conduct  is  so  inherently  and 
patently  dangerous  to  the  individual  or  to  others  that  extraordinary 
action  not  specifically  authorized  in  the  rules  must  be  taken. 

6.  The  terms  "suspension"  and  "interim  suspension"  are  to  be  distin- 

guished throughout  the  Code  and  are  not  interchangeable. 

7.  Disciplinary  removal  from  University  housing  should  be  distinguished 
from  administrative  removal  for  violations  of  the  residence  contract. 
The  latter  does  not  leave  students  with  a  disciplinary  record  and  does 
not  come  under  the  purview  of  this  Code. 

8.  The  standard  set  forth  here  represents  the  minimal  procedural  protec- 

tion to  be  accorded  to  students  charged  with  most  disciplinary  viola- 
tions. Students  who  are  subject  to  lengthy  suspensions  or  to  expul- 
sion may  be  entitled  to  more  formal  procedures,  including  a  hearing 
with  a  right  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  them.  Goss  v. 
Lopez,  419  U.S.  565(1975). 

9.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  rejected  the  theory  that  state  schools 

are  bound  by  principles  of  federal  administrative  law  requiring  agen- 
cies to  follow  their  own  regulations.  Board  of  Curators,  University  of 
Missouri  V.  Horowitz  55  L.Ed  2d  124,  136.  See,  generally,  'Violation 
by  Agencies  of  Their  Own  Regulations"  87  Harvard  Law  Review  629 
(1974). 

10.  Respondents  in  disciplinary  proceedings  may  be  directed  to  answer 
questions  concerning  their  conduct. 

Students  who  refuse  to  answer  on  grounds  of  the  Rfth  Amendment 
privilege  may  be  informed  that  the  hearing  panel  could  draw  negative 
interferences  from  their  refusal  which  might  result  in  their  suspension 
or  dismissal.  If  the  student  then  elects  to  answer,  his/her  statements 
could  not  be  used  against  him/her  in  either  state  or  federal  court. 
Garrity  v.  New  Jersey.  385  U.S  493  (1967).  See  also  Furutani  v. 
Ewigleben,  297  F.  Supp.  1163  (N.D.Cal.  1969). 

11.  The  "controlled  substances"  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibrted  in  this  sec- 
tion are  set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27,  Part  279  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland. 

12.  Colleges  and  universities  should  be  a  forum  for  the  free  expression 
of  ideas.  In  the  recent  past,  however,  unpopular  speakers  have  been 
prevented  from  addressing  campus  audiences  by  students  who  effec- 
tively "shouted  them  down."  Both  Yale  and  Stanford  Universities  have 
treated  such  actions  (which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  minor  and 
occasional  heckling)  as  serious  disciplinary  violations.  See  the 
"Report  from  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Expression  at  Yale 
University"  which  is  available  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

The  following  language  from  the  Yale  report  may  be  used  to  elaborate 
upon  the  intent  and  scope  of  Part  9(j)  of  this  Code. 

A. "There  is  no  right  to  protest  within  a  University  building  in  such  a 
way  that  any  University  activity  is  disnjpted.  The  administration, 
however,  may  wish  to  permit  some  symbolic  dissent  within  a  build- 
ing but  outside  the  meeting  room,  for  example,  a  single  picket  or 
a  distributor  of  handbills." 

B.'[A]  member  of  the  audience  may  protest  in  silent,  symbolic  fash- 
ion, for  example,  by  wearing  a  black  arm  band.  More  active  forms 
of  protest  may  be  tolerated  such  as  briefly  booing,  clapping  hands 
or  heckling.  But  any  dismptive  activity  must  stop  [and  not  be 
repeated]  when  the  chair  or  an  appropriate  University  official 
requests  silence. 

C.  "Nor  are  racial  insults  or  any  other  "fighting  words'  a  valid  ground 
for  disruption  or  physical  attack  ....  The  banning  or  obstruction 
of  lawful  speech  can  never  bejustified  on  such  grounds  as  that  the 
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speech  or  the  speaker  is  deemed  irresponsible,  offensive, 
unscholarly,  or  untrue.' 

13.  A  compilation  of  published  regulations  which  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Vice  President  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
during  normal  business  hours  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

14.  The  "controlled  substances"  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibited  in  this  sec- 
tion are  set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27.  Part  279  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland. 

15.  This  Part  and  Parts  12  and  13  represent  an  attempt  to  give  needed 
guidance  to  those  who  are  assessing  penalties.  Moreover  the  direc- 
tion of  the  guidance  is  toward  imposition  of  more  severe  disciplinary 
sanctions  in  serious  cases.  Nonetheless,  the  language  concerning 
"mitigating  factors"  is  broad  enough  to  give  decision-makers  consid- 
erable leeway  to  "do  justice,"  depending  upon  the  facts  in  each  case. 
The  burden  of  establishing  facts  in  mitigation  should,  of  course,  be 
upon  the  respondent. 

16.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rational  basis  for  imposing  less 
severe  penalties  for  attempts  than  for  completed  violations.  The 
authors  of  the  Model  Penal  Code,  for  example,  have  written  that: 

To  the  extent  that  sentencing  depends  upon  the  antisocial  dispo- 
sition of  the  actor  and  the  demonstrated  need  for  a  corrective 
action,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the 
required  measures  depending  on  the  consummation  or  the  failure 
of  the  plan. 

See  LaFave,  Criminal  Law  Treatise  p.  453. 

17.These  procedures  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  "emergency" 
disciplinary  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1971  and  are 
consistent  with  the  formal  opinion  of  the  Maryland  Attorney  General 
on  this  subject,  dated  January  23,  1969.  See  also  Goss  v.  Lopez, 
419  U.S.  565  (1975). 

Nothing  in  this  provision  would  prohibit  the  Vice  President  from  modi- 
fying the  terms  of  an  interim  suspension,  so  long  as  the  hearing 
requirement  specified  in  Part  17  was  met.  For  example,  a  suspended 
student  might  be  allowed  to  enter  University  premises  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  classes. 

18.  Staff  members  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  should  endeavor  to 
arrange  a  balanced  presentation  before  the  various  judicial  boards 
and  may  assist  both  complainants  and  respondents. 

19.  This  language  does  not  effect  any  change  in  previous  policy  concern- 
ing the  powers  of  judicial  boards.  All  board  decisions,  including  those 
rendered  by  Conference  Boards,  shall  be  treated  as  recommendations. 

20.  See  annotation  one,  supra.  The  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  is 
diminished  if  the  commun'rty  is  unaware  of  the  number  and  general 
nature  of  sanctions  imposed.  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may, 
for  example,  arrange  for  publication  of  the  statistical  report  in  the 
campus  press  each  semester. 

21.  Boards  established  pursuant  to  this  section  might  include  modified 
versions  of  the  present  "Greek"  or  residence  hall  boards. 

22.  It  is  intended  that  a  quorum  will  consist  of  three  members  (out  of 
five).  The  authority  to  appoint  ad  hoc  boards  should  be  broadly  con- 
strued and  might  be  especially  useful,  for  example,  when  a  judicial 
board  or  the  Senate  Committee  is  charged  with  hearing  a  case  involv- 
ing one  of  its  own  members.  The  final  determination  as  to  whether  a 
panel  is  "unable  to  hear  a  case"  should  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

23.  The  power  of  confirmation  represents  a  significant  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Senate  Committee.  The  committee  is  presently  under-utilized 
and  might  best  contribute  to  the  judicial  system  by  becoming  more 
involved  wrth  it.  Moreover,  confirmation  procedures  will  give  commit- 
tee members  direct  contact  with  board  members  and  will  also  allow 
the  committee  to  exercise  more  control  over  the  quality  of  Judicial 
Board  decisions. 

24.  Proposed  bylaws  must  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
review. 

25.  It  could  be  a  public  embarrassment  for  the  University  to  have  a  stu- 
dent charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  sit  in  judgment  over 
other  students  in  disciplinary  proceedings.  The  various  state  criminal 
codes  are  usually  so  broad  and  archaic,  however,  that  automatic  sus- 
pension or  removal  should  not  result  from  any  violation  of  any  law 
(e.g..  New  York  makes  it  a  criminal  misdemeanor  for  anyone  "to 
dance  continuously  in  a  dance  contest  for  12  or  more  hours  without 
respite"). 

26.  Case  referrals  should  not  be  limited  to  members  of  the  "campus 
community."  A  student  who  assaults  another  person  on  campus 
should  not  escape  University  judicial  action  merely  because  the  per- 


son assaulted  was  a  visitor  (or,  as  in  a  recent  case,  a  former  student 
who  had  just  withdrawn  from  the  University). 

27.  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may  appoint  a  trained  volunteer 
from  the  campus  community  to  serve  as  the  complainant.  It  would  be 
preferable,  however,  to  employ  a  "community  advocate"  to  present  all 
disciplinary  cases. 

Several  measures  in  the  Code  are  designed  to  restore  balance  in  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  complainant 
is  inexperienced  with  administrative  adjudication: 

(a)  a  hearing  officer  may  be  appointed  in  complex  or  serious  cases. 
See  Part  33(p). 

(b)  the  role  of  attorneys  or  advisors  may  be  restricted.  See  Parts  34 
and  35,  and  Annotation  39. 

(c)  the  "disciplinary  conference"  procedure  is  designed  to  eliminate 
adversary  proceedings  in  minor  cases.  See  Parts  31-32  and 
Annotation  29. 

28.  Staff  members  may  consider  the  mitigating  factors  specified  in  Part 
11  to  determine  the  permissible  sanction  to  be  imposed  if  the  respon- 
dent is  found  guilty  of  charges.  For  example,  a  student  involved  in  a 
minor  altercation  might  be  charged  pursuant  to  Part  9(a),  but  referred 
to  a  disciplinary  conference,  thereby  precluding  the  possibility  of 
expulsion  or  suspension  for  the  alleged  misconduct. 

29.  The  hearing  procedures  specified  at  Part  33  need  not  be  followed  in 
disciplinary  conferences.  Instead  a  disciplinary  conference  would  nor- 
mally consist  of  an  informal,  nonadversarial  meeting  between  the 
respondent  and  a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 
Complainants  would  not  be  required  to  participate,  unless  their  per- 
sonal testimony  was  essential  to  the  resolution  of  a  dispositive  fac- 
tual issue  in  the  case.  Documentary  evidence  and  written  statements 
could  be  relied  upon,  so  long  as  respondents  are  given  access  to 
them  in  advance  and  allowed  to  respond  to  them  at  the  conference. 
Respondents  would  also  be  allowed  to  bring  appropriate  witnesses 
with  them  and  might  be  accompanied  by  a  representative,  who  may 
participate  in  discussions,  although  not  in  lieu  of  participation  by  the 
respondent. 

The  conference  procedure  is  designed  to  reduce  the  steady  growth  of 
unnecessary  legalism  in  disciplinary  proceedings.  The  worst  features 
of  the  adversary  system  (including  the  concept  that  judicial  proceed- 
ings are  a  "con  test"  to  be  "won  by  clever  manipulation  of  procedur- 
al rules)  undermine  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  and  should  be  a  testing  ground  for  development  of  carefully 
reasoned  alternatives  to  current  procedural  excesses  in  the  larger 
society.** 

Procedures  comparable  to  the  disciplinary  conference  (referred  to  as 
"structured  conversations")  are  suggested  by  David  L.  Kirp  in  his 
1976  article  "Proceduralism  and  Bureaucracy:  Due  Process  in  the 
School  Setting"  38  Stanford  Law  Review  841: 

The  benefits  of  such  conversations  in  the  school  setting  may  better 
be  appreciated  by  contrasting  them  with  the  typical  due  process  hear- 
ing. Hearings  are  designed  to  determine  the  facts  of  a  particular  con- 
troversy, and  apply  predetermined  rules  to  the  facts  thus  found.  At 
that  point,  the  function  of  the  hearing  is  at  an  end.  The  wisdom  of  the 
underlying  substantive  rules  has  no  relevance,  nor  is  broader  discus- 
sion of  grievances  generally  encouraged,  unless  it  is  somehow  perti- 
nent to  the  dispute  at  hand. 
Conversation  knows  no  such  limits.  It  too  senses  as  a  vehicle  for 
resolving  what  are  likely  to  be  factually  uncomplicated  disputes,  but 
it  does  more  than  that.  It  enables  students  to  feel  that  they  are 
being  listened  to  and  may  encourage  them  to  raise  underlying  griev- 
ances. It  provides  administrators  with  a  relatively  inexpensive  vehi- 
cle for  monitoring,  and  hence  a  basis  for  reshaping  institutional 
relationships.  The  outcome  of  these  'orderiy  thoughtful  conversa- 
tions' may  well  be  decisions  different  in  their  particulars  from  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  anticipated;  repeated  conversations 
which  touch  upon  similar  student  grievances  may  ultimately  lead 
disciplinarians  to  reassess  whether  control  is  so  vital,  and  collabo- 
ration so  improbable,  as  a  means  of  assuring  institutional  order. 

The  conference  procedure  would  not  be  used  in  any  case  which  might 
result  in  any  form  of  separation  from  the  University.  Accordingly,  the 
procedure  appears  to  meet  or  exceed  the  due  process  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  cases  involving  sus- 
pensions of  ten  days  or  less.  In  Goss  v.  Lopez  the  Court  held: 

We  stop  short  of  construing  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  require, 
countrywide,  that  hearings  in  connection  with  short  suspensions 
must  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  to  secure  counsel,  to  con- 
front and  cross-examine  witnesses  supporting  the  charge,  or  to 
call  his  own  witnesses  to  verify  his  version  of  the  incident.  Brief 
disciplinary  suspensions  are  almost  countless.  To  impose  in  each 
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such  case  even  truncated  trial-type  procedures  might  well  over- 
whelm administrative  facilities  in  many  places  and,  by  diverting 
resources,  cost  more  than  it  would  save  in  educational  effective- 
ness. Moreover,  further  formalizing  the  suspension  process  and 
escalating  its  formality  and  adversary  nature  may  not  only  make  it 
too  costly  as  a  regular  disciplinary  tool  but  also  destroy  its  effec- 
tiveness as  part  of  the  teaching  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  requiring  effective  notice  and  an  informal  hear- 
ing permitting  the  student  to  give  his  version  of  the  events  will  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  hedge  against  erroneous  action.  At  least  the  dis- 
ciplinarian will  be  alerted  to  the  existence  of  disputes  about  facts 
and  arguments  about  cause  and  effect.  He  may  then  determine 
himself  to  summon  the  accuser,  permit  cross-examination,  and 
allow  the  student  to  present  his  own  witnesses.  In  more  difficult 
cases,  he  may  permit  counsel.  In  any  event,  his  discretion  will  be 
more  informed  and  we  think  the  risk  of  error  substantially  reduced 
(42  L.  Ed.  725,  740). 

30.  The  case  file  consists  of  materials  which  would  be  considered  "edu- 
cation records,"  pursuant  to  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act.  Personal  notes  of  University  staff  members  or  complainants  are 
not  included. 

31.  Determinations  made  in  accordance  with  Parts  31  and  32  are  not 
appealable. 

32.  Internal  subpoenas  may  be  desirable,  since  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  complainants  or  respondents  were  unable  to  present  an  effec- 
tive case  due  to  the  indifference  and  lethar^  of  potential  witnesses. 
A  student  who  refused  to  respond  to  a  subpoena  may  be  charged  with 
a  violation  of  Part  9(n)  of  the  Code. 

The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  should  not  approve  a  subpoena 
unless  the  expected  testimony  would  be  clearly  relevant.  Likewise,  a 
subpoena  designed  to  embarrass  or  harass  a  potential  witness 
should  not  be  authorized. 

The  subpoena  power  specified  here  is  not  designed  to  reach  docu- 
ments or  other  materials. 

33.  Board  members  should  be  disqualified  on  a  case  basis  only;  perma- 
nent removal  should  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  Part  26. 
Board  members  should  not  be  readily  disqualified.  The  term  "person- 
al bias"  involves  animosity  toward  a  party  or  favoritism  toward  the 
opposite  party.  See,  generally,  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
"Bias"  Section  12.03. 

34.  The  exclusionary  rule  generally  does  not  apply  to  civil  administrative 
proceedings.  Furthermore,  the  University  of  Maryland  is  exempted  by 
statute  from  the  applicable  portions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  has  barred  evidence 
from  administrative  proceedings  where  a  respondent  establishes  that 
officials  were  improperly  motivated  to  illegally  seize  the  evidence.  See 
Sheetz  v.  City  of  Baltimore,  315  Md.  208  (1989). 

35.  Testimony  containing  hearsay  may  be  heard,  if  relevant.  A  final  deter- 
mination should  not  be  based  on  hearsay  alone. 

36.  Every  statement  or  assertion  need  not  be  proven.  For  example,  board 
members  may  take  notice  that  many  students  commute  to  the 
University. 

37.  Student  presiding  officers  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney.  The  proceedings  might 
progress  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  if  a  special  presiding  officer  were 
appointed.  Generally,  a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 
would  be  selected  for  such  a  responsibility,  although  other  University 
employees  with  legal  training  might  also  be  called  upon, 

38.  Information  pertaining  to  prior  findings  of  disciplinary  and  residence 
hall  violations  might  be  reported,  as  well  as  relevant  criminal  convic- 
tions. Prior  allegations  of  misconduct  should  not  be  disclosed. 

39.  The  dynamics  of  a  judicial  hearing  in  a  university  setting  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  a  courtroom.  Strict  adherence  to  the  conventions  of 
courtroom  advocacy  may  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  clients  in  uni- 
versity judicial  proceedings. 

The  presiding  officer  and  the  board  advisor  are  authorized  to  take  rea- 
sonable measures  to  maintain  control  over  the  proceedings  in  order 
to  elicit  relevant  facts,  to  prevent  the  harassment  of  participants,  to 
insure  that  proceedings  are  not  disrupted  and  the  interests  of  fair- 
ness are  served.  This  may  include  regulating  the  timing,  length  and 
manner  of  presentations  and  objections,  declaring  recesses  in  the 
proceedings,  and  other  appropriate  actions.  Presiding  officers  should 
have  training  and  experience  appropriate  to  the  demands  of  the 
office. 

Before  hearings,  presenters  for  both  complainants  and  respondents 
shall  be  presented  with  a  written  statement  approved  by  the  Senate 


Adjunct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  regarding  their  rights  and 
obligations  during  hearings  and  the  powers  of  the  presiding  officer  to 
control  behavior  in  hearings. 

40.  Punishment  of  one  or  several  individuals  for  the  acts  of  others  should 
be  avoided  if  the  identities  of  the  specific  offenders  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

41.  Association  does  not  require  formal  membership.  Individuals  who 
might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  regular  participants  in  group  or  orga- 
nization activities  may  be  held  to  be  associated  with  the  group  or 
organization. 

42.  Leaders  or  spokespersons  need  not  be  officially  designated  or  elect- 
ed. For  example,  if  a  group  or  organization  accepted  or  acquiesced  in 
the  act  or  statement  of  an  individual  associated  with  it,  that  individ- 
ual might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  leader  or  a  spokesman  for  the 
group  or  organization. 

43.  "Suspension"  includes  deferred  suspension  but  not  interim  suspen- 
sion or  suspension  which  is  withheld.  See  Annotation  6. 

44.  Students  left  with  a  disciplinary  record  after  a  disciplinary  conference 
may  request  that  their  record  be  voided,  in  accordance  with  Part  49. 
Denials  may  be  appealed,  pursuant  to  Part  50. 

45.  The  decision  will  be  "final  and  conclusive"  on  the  part  of  the  judicial 
board,  but  will  remain  a  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs. 

46.  This  Part  is  intended  to  discourage  frivolous  appeals.  Respondents 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  pursuing  an  appeal  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prepare  a  written  brief. 

47.  Appellate  bodies  which  do  not  give  deference  (i.e.,  a  presumption  of 
validity)  to  lower  board  decisions  will  distort  the  entire  disciplinary  sys- 
tem. Respondents  would  be  encouraged  to  "test  their  strategy"  and 
"perfect  their  technique"  before  lower  boards,  since  the  matter  would 
simply  be  heard  again  before  a  "real"  board  with  final  authority. 

Lower  board  members  usually  have  the  best  access  to  the  evidence, 
including  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  witnesses  and  to  judge  their 
demeanor.  Members  of  appellate  bodies  should  be  especially  careful 
not  to  modify  a  sanction  or  to  remand  or  dismiss  a  case  simply 
because  they  may  personally  disagree  with  the  lower  board's  deci- 
sion. 

48.  Respondents  who  obtain  information  at  the  hearing  which  might  lead 
to  new  evidence  are  required  to  request  an  adjournment  rather  than 
wait  to  raise  the  matter  for  the  first  time  on  appeal. 

49. An  arbitrary  and  capricious  decision  would  be  a  decision  "unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence."  The  cited  language  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Courts  as  the  proper  standard  of  judicial  review,  under  the 
due  process  clause,  of  disciplinary  determinations  made  by  the  state 
boards  or  agencies.  See  McDonald  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  375  F.  Supp.  95,  108  (N.D.  III.,  1974). 

50.  See  Annotation  19. 

51.  Voided  files  will  be  so  marked,  shall  not  be  kept  with  active  discipli- 
nary records,  and  shall  not  leave  any  student  with  disciplinary  record. 

52.  Disciplinary  records  may  be  reported  to  third  parties,  in  accordance 
with  University  regulations  and  applicable  state  and  federal  law. 

53.  Void  records  shall  be  treated  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Annotation  51. 

54.  The  scope  of  review  shall  be  limited  to  the  factors  specified  at  Part 
49.  An  inquiry  into  the  initial  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not 
permitted.  For  example,  when  considering  the  "nature"  of  the  viola- 
tion, pursuant  to  Part  49  (c),  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  violation 
occurred  and  that  the  respondent  was  responsible  for  it. 

55.  Some  discretion  must  be  retained  to  void  even  "permanent"  discipli- 
nary records.  It  may  be  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  burden  a  gradu- 
ating senior  with  a  lifelong  stigma  for  an  act  committed  as  a  fresh- 
man. Social  norms  also  change  rapidly.  "Unacceptable"  conduct  in 
one  generation  may  become  permissible  and  commonplace  in  the 
next. 

See  the  procedures  for  mandatoiy  medical  withdrawal  developed  by  the 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

*    See  Macklln  Fleming,  The  Price  of  Perfect  Justice:  "In  our  pursuit  of 

perfectibility,  we  necessarily  neglect  other  elements  of  an  effective 

procedure,  notably  the  resolution  of  controversies  within  a  reasonable 
time  at  a  reasonable  cost,  wKh  reasonable  untfonnlty  ...  we  Impair 
the  capacity  of  the  legal  order  to  achieve  the  basic  values  for  which  It 
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Is  created,  that  Is,  to  settle  disputes  promptly  and  peaceably,  to 
restrain  the  strong,  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  confonn  the  conduct 
of  all  the  settled  rules  of  law." 

***  See  the  due  process  standan]  set  forth  In  Dixon  v.  Alabama,  294 
F.2nd  160, 15a-159  (Fifth  CIr.,  1961),  Cert,  dm  368  U.S.  930. 


Appendix  D:  University  Policy  on  Disclosure  of 
Student  Records 

Buckley  Amendment 

The  University  of  Maryland  adheres  to  a  policy  of  compliance  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Buckley  Amendment).  As  such,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  University  (1)  to  permit  students  to  inspect  their  education 
records.  (2)  to  limit  disclosure  to  others  of  personally  identifiable  informa- 
tion from  education  records  without  students'  prior  written  consent,  and  (3) 
to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  seek  correction  of  their  education 
records  where  appropnate. 

I.  Definitions 

A.  "Student'  means  an  individual  who  is  or  who  has  been  in  attendance 

at  The  University  of  Maryland.  It  does  not  include  any  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  does  not  matriculate,  even  if  he  or 
she  previously  attended  the  University.  (Please  note,  however,  that 
such  an  applicant  would  be  considered  a  "student"  with  respect  to  his 
or  her  records  relating  to  that  previous  attendance.) 

B.  "Education  records"  include  those  records  that  contain  information 
directly  related  to  a  student  and  that  are  maintained  as  official  work- 
ing files  by  the  University.  The  following  are  not  education  records: 

(1)  records  about  students  made  by  professors  and  administrators  for 
their  own  use  and  not  shown  to  others; 

(2)  campus  police  records  maintained  solely  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses and  kept  separate  from  the  education  records  described 
above  and  not  shown  to  others; 

(3)  employment  records,  except  where  a  currently  enrolled  student  is 
employed  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  status  as  a  student; 

(4)  records  of  a  physician,  psychologist,  or  other  recognized  profes- 
sional or  paraprofessional  made  or  used  only  for  treatment  purpos- 
es and  available  only  to  persons  providing  treatment.  However, 
these  records  may  be  reviewed  by  an  appropriate  professional  of 
the  student's  choice; 

(5)  records  that  contain  only  information  relating  to  a  person's  activi- 
ties after  that  person  is  no  longer  a  student  at  the  University. 

II.  it  Is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  IVIaryland  to  permit 
students  to  inspect  their  education  records. 

A.  Right  of  Access 

Each  student  has  a  right  of  access  to  his  or  her  education  records, 
except  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  received  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  and  financial  records  of  the  student's  parents. 

B.  Waiver 

A  student  may,  by  a  signed  writing,  waive  his  or  her  right  of  access 
to  confidential  recommendations  in  three  areas:  admission  to  any 
educational  institution,  job  placement,  and  receipt  of  honors  and 
awards.  The  University  will  not  require  such  waivers  as  a  condition 
for  admission  or  receipt  of  any  service  or  benefit  normally  provided 
to  students.  If  the  student  chooses  to  waive  his  or  her  right  of 
access,  he  or  she  will  be  notified,  upon  written  request,  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  making  confidential  recommendations.  Such 
recommendations  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  specifically  intended.  A  waiver  may  be  revoked  in  writing  at  any 
time,  and  the  revocation  will  apply  to  all  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions, but  not  to  recommendations  received  while  the  waiver  was  in 
effect. 

C.  Types  and  Locations  of  Education  Records,  Titles  of  Records 
Custodians 

Please  note  that  all  requests  for  access  to  records  should  be  routed 
through  the  Registrations  Office  (see  II. D.  below). 

(1)  Admissions 

Applications  and  transcripts  from  institutions  previously  attended: 
a:  Undergradaute/Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  Mitchell 
Building 
b:  Graduate/Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  Lee  Building 

(2)  Registrations 

All  ongoing  academic  and  biographical  records.  Graduate  and  , 


UndergraduatelDirector  of  Registrations,  Mitchell  Building. 

(3)  Departments 

Departmental  offices;  Chairs  (Check  first  with  the  Director  of 
Registrations).  (Miscellaneous  records  kept  vary  with  the  depart- 
ment.) 

(4)  Deans 

Deans'  offices  of  each  school.  Miscellaneous  records. 

(5)  Resident  Ufe 

Mitchell  Building,  Director  of  Resident  Life.  Students'  housing 
records. 
(6)Advlsors 

Pre-Law  Advisor;  Hornbake  Library 

Pre-Dental  Advisor:  Turner  Laboratory 

Pre-Medical  Advisor:  Turner  Laboratory 

Letters  of  evaluation,  personal  information  sheet,  transcript,  test 

scores  (if  student  permits). 

(7)  Judicial  Affairs 

Mitchell  Building,  Director  of  Judicial  Affairs.  Students'  judicial  and 
disciplinary  records. 

(8)  Counseling  Center 

Shoemaker  Hall,  Director.  Biographical  data,  summaries  of  cotv 
versations  with  students,  test  results.  (Where  records  are  made 
and  used  only  for  treatment  purposes,  they  are  not  education 
records  and  are  not  subject  to  this  policy.) 

(9)  Financial  Aid 

Undergraduate  Mitchell  Building,  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 
Graduate  and  Professional  Schools  Located  in  deans'  offices. 
Financial  aid  applications,  needs  analysis  statements,  awards 
made  (no  student  access  to  parents'  confidential  statements). 

(10)  Career  Development  Center 

Undergraduate  Library,  Director.  Recommendations,  copies  of  aca- 
demic records  (unofficial).  (Note  WAIVER  section.) 

(11)  Business  Services 

Lee  Building,  Director.  All  student  accounts  receivable,  records  of 
students'  financial  charges,  and  credits  with  the  University. 
D.    Procedure  to  be  Followed 

Requests  for  access  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Registrations.  The  University  will  comply  with  a  request  for  access  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  at  least  within  45  days.  In  the  usual  case, 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  student  to  read  his  or  her  records 
in  the  presence  of  a  staff  member.  If  facilities  permit,  a  student  may 
ordinarily  obtain  copies  of  his  or  her  records  by  paying  reproduction 
costs.  The  fee  for  copies  is  $.25  per  page.  No  campus  will  provide 
copies  of  any  transcripts  in  the  student's  records  other  than  the  stu- 
dent's current  University  transcript  from  that  campus.  Official 
University  transcripts  (with  University  seal)  will  be  provided  at  a  higher 
charge. 

iii.  it  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  iVIaryiand  to  limit 

disclosure  of  personally  identifiable  information  from  education 
records  unless  it  has  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations  and  exclusions. 

A.  Directory  Information 

(1)  The  following  categories  of  information  have  been  designated 
directory  information: 

Name 

Address 

Telephone  listing 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Photograph 

Major  field  of  study 

Participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports 

Weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams 

Dates  of  attendance 

Degrees  and  awards  received 
Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended. 

(2)  This  information  will  be  disclosed  even  in  the  absence  of  con- 
sent unless  the  student  files  written  notice  requesting  the 
University  not  to  disclose  any  or  all  of  the  categories  within 
three  weeks  of  the  first  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  stu- 
dent begins  each  school  year.  This  notice  must  be  filed  annu- 
ally wrthin  the  above  allotted  time  to  avoid  automatic  disclo- 
sure of  directory  information.  The  notice  should  be  filed  with 
the  campus  Registrations  Office.  See  II.C. 

(3)  The  University  will  give  annual  public  notice  to  students  of  the 
categories  of  information  designated  as  directory  information. 

(4)  Directory  information  may  appear  in  public  documents  and  oth- 
erwise be  disclosed  without  student  consent  unless  the  stu- 
dent objects  as  provided  above. 

(5)  All  requests  for  norxjlsclosure  of  directory  information  will  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  publication  schedules  will  reasonably 
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allow. 
(6)  The  University  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  those  categories  of  directory  information  that  a  student 
properly  requests  not  be  publicly  disclosed.  The  University,  how- 
ever, makes  no  representations,  warranties,  or  guarantees  that 
directory  information  designated  for  non-disclosure  will  not 
appear  in  public  documents. 

B.  Prior  Consent  riot  Required 

Prior  consent  will  not  be  required  for  disclosure  of  education  records  to 
the  following  parties: 

(1)  School  officials  of  The  University  of  Maryland  who  have  been  deter- 
mined to  have  legitimate  educational  interests 

(a)  "School  officials"  include  instructional  or  administrative  person- 
nel who  are  or  may  be  in  a  position  to  use  the  information  in  fur- 
therance of  a  legitimate  objective; 

(b)  "Legitimate  educational  interests"  include  those  interests  direct- 
ly related  to  the  academic  environment; 

(2)  Officials  of  other  schools  in  which  a  student  seeks  or  intends  to 
enroll  or  is  enrolled.  Upon  request,  and  at  his  or  her  expense,  the 
student  will  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  records  that  have  been 
transferred; 

(3)  Authorized  representatives  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S., 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  audit  or  evaluation  of  federally  support- 
ed education  programs,  or  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  or 
compliance  with  Federal  legal  requirements  relating  to  these  pro- 
grams. Subject  to  controlling  Federal  law  or  prior  consent,  these 
officials  will  protect  information  received  so  as  not  to  permit  per- 
sonal identification  of  students  to  outsiders  and  destroy  such  infor- 
mation when  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  these  purposes; 

(4)  Authorized  persons  and  organizations  that  are  given  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  student's  application  for,  or  receipt  of,  financial  aid, 
but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  such  purposes  as  determining 
eligibility,  amount,  conditions,  and  enforcement  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions; 

(5)  State  and  local  officials  to  which  such  information  is  specifically 
required  to  be  reported  by  effective  state  law  adopted  prior  to 
November  19,  1974; 

(6)  Organizations  conducting  educational  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  validating,  or  administering  predictive  tests,  adminis- 
tering student  aid  programs,  and  improving  instruction.  The  studies 
shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  permit  personal  identification  of 
students  to  outsiders,  and  the  information  will  be  destroyed  when 
no  longer  needed  for  these  purposes; 

(7)  Accrediting  organizations  for  purposes  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
functions; 

(8)  Parents  of  a  student  who  is  a  dependent  for  income  tax  purposes. 
(Note:  The  University  may  require  documentation  of  dependent  sta- 
tus such  as  copies  of  income  tax  forms.) 

(9)  Appropriate  parties  in  connection  with  an  emergency,  where  knowl- 
edge of  the  information  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or  safe- 
ty of  the  student  or  other  individuals; 

(10)  In  response  to  a  court  order  or  subpoena,  the  University  will  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  notrfy  the  student  before  complying  with  the 
court  order. 

C.  Prior  Consent  Required 

in  all  other  cases,  the  University  will  not  release  personally  identifi- 
able information  in  education  records  or  allow  access  to  those 
records  without  prior  consent  of  the  student.  Unless  disclosure  is 
to  the  student  himself  or  herself,  the  consent  must  be  written,  signed, 
and  dated,  and  must  specify  the  records  to  be  disclosed,  the  identity 
of  the  recipient,  and  the  purpose  of  disclosure.  A  copy  of  the  record 
disclosed  will  be  provided  to  the  student  upon  request  and  at  his  or 
her  expense. 

0.  Record  of  Disclosures 

The  University  will  maintain  with  the  student's  education  records  a 
record  for  each  request  and  each  disclosure,  except  for  the  following: 

(1)  disclosures  to  the  student  himself  or  herself; 

(2)  disclosures  pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  student  (the 
written  consent  itself  will  suffice  as  a  record); 

(3)  disclosures  to  instructional  or  administrative  officials  of  the 


University; 

(4)  disclosures  of  directory  information.  This  record  of  disclosures 
may  be  inspected  by  the  student,  the  official  custodian  of  the 
records,  and  other  University  and  governmental  officials. 

IV.  It  Is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  provide 

students  the  opportunity  to  seek  correction  of  their  education  records. 

A.  Request  to  Correct  Records 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  contained  in  his  or  her  edu- 
cation records  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or 
other  rights  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Office  of 
Registrations  specifying  the  document(s)  being  challenged  and  the 
basis  for  the  complaint.  The  request  will  be  sent  to  the  person 
responsible  for  any  amendments  to  the  record  in  question.  Within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  of  receipt  of  the  request,  the  University  will 
decide  whether  to  amend  the  records  in  accordance  with  the  request. 
If  the  decision  is  to  refuse  to  amend,  the  student  will  be  so  notified 
and  will  be  advised  of  the  right  to  a  hearing.  He  or  she  may  then  exer- 
cise that  right  by  written  request  to  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor. 

B.  Right  to  a  Hearing 

Upon  request  by  a  student,  the  University  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  the  student's  records.  A 
request  for  a  hearing  should  be  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Registrations.  Within  a  reasonable  time  of  receipt  of  the  request, 
the  student  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  date,  place,  and  time  rea- 
sonably in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

(1)  Conduct  of  the  Hearing 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  University  official  who  does  not 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome.  The  student  will  have  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  to  present  evidence  relevant  to  the  issues 
raised  and  may  be  assisted  or  represented  by  individuals  of  his  or 
her  choice  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  including  an  attorney. 
(2)  Decision 

Within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  University  will  notify  the  student  in  writing  of  its  decision. 
The  decision  will  be  based  solely  upon  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing  and  will  include  a  summary  of  the  evidence  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decision,  if  the  University  decides  that  the  information  is 
inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or 
other  rights  of  the  student,  the  University  will  amend  the  records 
accordingly. 

C.  Right  to  Place  an  Explanation  In  the  Records 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  University  decides  that  the  Infor- 
mation IS  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of 
the  student's  rights,  the  University  will  inform  the  student  of  the 
right  to  place  in  his  or  her  record  a  statement  commenting  on  the 
information  and/or  explaining  any  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the 
University's  decision.  Any  such  explanation  will  be  kept  as  part  of 
the  student's  record  as  long  as  the  contested  portion  of  the 
record  is  kept  and  will  be  disclosed  whenever  the  contested  por- 
tion of  the  record  is  disclosed. 

V.  Right  to  RIe  Complaint 

A  student  alleging  University  noncompliance  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Pnvacy  Act  may  file  a  written  complaint  with 
the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Pnvacy  Act  Office  (FERPA), 
Department  of  Education,  Switzer  Building,  400  Maryland  Avenue, 
S.W..  Room  4074,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
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Appendix  E:  Smoking  Policy  and  Guidelines 

Approvad  by  th»  Pr»ild»nt 
March  6,  1993 

A.  Policy 

UMCP  has  found  that  a  significant  percentage  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu 
dents  do  not  smoke,  smoke  is  offensive  to  many  non-smokers,  it  is 
harmful  and  even  debilitating  to  some  individuals  due  to  their  physical 
condition,  and  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  passive  smoke  inhala- 
tion is  harmful  to  non-smokers.  In  response  to  the  above  considerations. 
It  IS  hereby  established  as  the  policy  of  UMCP  to  achieve  a  public  facili- 
ty environment  as  close  to  smoke-free  as  practicable  possible.  Obtaining 
and  maintaining  this  result  will  requre  the  willingness,  understanding, 
and  patience  of  all  members  of  the  Campus  community. 

B.  Guideline 

1.  Smoking  te  prohibited  In  Indoor  locations. 

C.  Implementation 

Unit  heads,  or  their  designees,  are  responsible  for: 

1.  Assuring  that  this  policy  is  communicated  to  everyone  within 
their  jurisdiction  and  to  all  new  members  of  the  Campus  com- 
munity. 

2.  Implementing  the  policy  and  guideline  and  assuring  that  appro- 

priate notice  is  provided. 

3.  Developing  guidelines  to  embrace  all  special  circumstances  in 
the  Campus  Is  impossible.  If  unit  heards  find  curcumstances 
in  their  areas  that  they  believe  warrant  exception  from  partic- 
ular provisions  in  this  Smoking  Policy  for  specific  local  excep- 
tions to  the  President  or  his  or  her  designee. 

D.  Compliance 

This  policy  relies  on  the  thoughtfulness,  consideration,  and  cooperation 
of  smokers  and  non-smokers  for  its  success.  It  is  the  responsibility  off 
all  members  of  the  Campus  community  to  observe  this  Smoking  Policy 
and  Guideline.  Complaints  or  concerns  regarding  this  policy  or  disputes 
regarding  its  implementation  should  be  referred  to  the  immediate  super- 
visor for  resolution.  If  a  resolution  cannot  be  reached,  the  matter  will  be 
referred  by  the  supervisor  to  the  appropriate  department  head  or  vice 
president  for  mediation. 

E.  Review 

The  provisions  and  guidelines  attaching  to  this  Smoking  Policy  shall  be 
subject  to  future  review  and  revision  to  ensure  that  the  objective  Is 
obtained.  Especial  attention  shall  be  given  to  determining  if  voluntary 
compliance  without  disciplinary  sanctions  has  proven  satisfactory. 

F.  Residential  Housing 

This  Policy  does  not  apply  to  privately  occupied  portions  of  University- 
owned  residential  space,  such  as  dormitory  rooms,  apartments,  and 
houses. 


Appendix  F:  Academic  Integrity 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  are  designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum 
educational  environment  for  the  entire  campus  academic  community. 
The  success  of  the  design  depends  upon  the  mutual  respect,  courteous 
treatment,  and  consideration  of  everyone  involved.  The  following  state- 
ments contain  procedures  and  expectations  for  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. For  questions  about  the  Interpretation  of  these  statements,  stu- 
dents should  contact  their  academic  advisor,  department  chair,  or  dean. 

Resolution  on  Academic  integrity 

Approved  by  Board  of  Regents 
May  8,  1981 

WHEREAS,  It  IS  the  responsibility  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  main- 
tain integrity  in  teaching  and  learning  as  a  fundamental  principle  on 
which  a  university  is  built;  and 

WHEREAS,  all  members  of  the  University  community  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  academic  integrity;  therefore 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  The  University  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  here- 
by adopts  the  following  Statement  of  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  Academic  Integrity. 

Statement  of  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  for  Academic  Integrity 


At  the  heart  of  the  academic  enterprise  are  learning,  teaching,  and 
scholarship.  In  universities  these  are  exemplified  by  reasoned  dis- 
cussion between  student  and  teacher,  a  mutual  respect  for  the  learn- 
ing and  teaching  process,  and  intellectual  honesty  in  the  pursuit  of 
new  knowledge.  In  the  traditions  of  the  academic  enterprise,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  have  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  which 
they  bring  to  the  academic  community.  While  the  following  state- 
ments do  not  imply  a  contract  between  the  teacher  or  the  University 
and  the  student,  they  are  nevertheless  conventions  which  the 
University  believes  to  be  central  to  the  learning  and  teaching 
process. 

Faculty  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1.  Faculty  shall  share  with  students  and  administration  the  responsi- 

bility for  academic  integrity. 

2.  Faculty  are  accorded  freedom  in  the  classroom  to  discuss  subject 
matter  reasonably  related  to  the  course.  In  turn  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  encourage  free  and  honest  inquiry  and  expression 
on  the  part  of  students. 

3.  Faculty  are  responsible  for  the  structure  and  content  of  their  cours- 

es, but  they  have  the  responsibility  to  present  courses  that  are 
consistent  with  their  descriptions  in  the  University  catalog.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  have  the  obligation  to  make  students  aware  of  the 
expectations  In  the  course,  the  evaluation  procedures,  and  the 
grading  policy. 

4.  Faculty  are  obligated  to  evaluate  students  fairly  and  equitably  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives.  Grades  shall 
be  assigned  without  prejudice  or  bias. 

5.  Faculty  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 

academic  dishonesty  through  the  appropriate  design  and  administra- 
tion of  assignments  and  examinations,  through  the  careful  safe- 
guarding of  course  materials  and  examinations,  and  through  regular 
reassessment  of  evaluation  procedures. 

6.  When  instances  of  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  faculty  shall 

have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  see  that  appropriate  action  is 
taken  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1.  Students  shall  share  with  faculty  and  administration  the  responsibility 

for  academic  integrity. 

2.  Students  shall  have  the  right  of  inquiry  and  expression  in  their  cours- 

es without  prejudice  or  bias.  In  addition,  students  shall  have  the  right 
to  know  the  requirements  of  their  courses  and  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  be  evaluated  and  graded. 

3.  Students  shall  have  the  obligation  to  complete  the  requirements  of 
their  courses  in  the  time  and  manner  prescribed  and  to  submit  to 
evaluation  of  their  work. 

4.  Students  shall  have  the  right  to  be  evaluated  fairly  and  equitably  in  a 

manner  appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives. 

5.  Students  shall  not  submit  as  their  own  work  any  work  which  has  been 

prepared  by  others.  Outside  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  such  as  librarian  assistance,  tutorial  assistance,  typing  assis- 
tance, or  such  assistance  as  may  be  specified  or  approved  by  the 
instructor  is  allowed. 

6.  Students  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the  occurrence 

of  academic  dishonesty.  They  shall  by  their  ovm  example  encourage 
academic  integrity  and  shall  themselves  refrain  from  acts  of  cheating 
and  plagiarism  or  other  acts  of  academic  dishonesty. 

7.  When  instances  of  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  students  shall 

have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
faculty  or  other  appropriate  authority. 

Institutional  Responsibility 

1.  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  foster  academic  integri- 
ty in  the  classroom. 

2.  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  take  steps  to 
define  acts  of  academic  dishonesty,  to  ensure  procedures  for  due 
process  for  students  accused  or  suspected  of  acts  of  academic  dis- 
honesty, and  to  impose  appropriate  sanctions  on  students  guilty  of 
acts  of  academic  dishonesty. 

3.  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  take  steps  to 
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determine  how  admission  or  matriculation  shall  be  affected  by  acts  of 
academic  dishonesty  on  another  campus  or  at  another  institution.  No 
student  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons  at  any  campus  of  The 
University  of  Maryland  shall  be  admitted  to  any  other  University  of 
Maryland  campus  during  the  period  of  suspension. 

AND,  BE  IT  RJRTHER  RESOLVED,  that  campuses  or  appropriate  administra- 
tive units  of  the  University  of  Maryland  will  publish  the  above  Statement  of 
Faculty,  Student  and  Insfrtutional  Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  Academic 
Integrity  in  faculty  handbooks  and  in  student  handbooks  and  catalogs;  and 


BE  IT  RJRTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs  each 
campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  review  existing  procedures  or 
to  implement  new  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  institutional  responsibili- 
ties for  academic  integrity  cited  in  the  above  Statement;  and 


BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs  each 
campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  submit  to  the  President  or  his 
designee  for  approval  the  campus'  or  unit's  procedure  for  implementation  of 
the  institutional  responsibility  provisions  of  the  above  Statement. 


Appendix  G:  Statute  of  Limitations  for  the 
Termination  of  Degree  Programs 

The  following  policies  apply  to  all  undergraduate  degree  programs  terminat- 
ed at  the  Universrty  of  Maryland  College  Park  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
1990  Semester  and  thereafter. 

1.  All  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  or  at  a 

Maryland  community  college  program  articulated  with  the  terminated 
degree  program  during  the  semester  in  which  the  program  is  termi- 
nated must  complete  the  major  requirements  of  the  terminated 
degree  program  wrthin  five  calendar  years  of  the  date  upon  wrhich  the 
program  is  terminated.  If  only  a  few  students  are  enrolled  in  a  termi- 
nated program,  a  shorter  time  limit  may  be  imposed  based  on  a  study 
of  the  academic  records  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the  program.  If  a 
shorter  time  period  is  imposed,  all  students  enrolled  in  the  program 
will  be  notified  of  its  length. 

2.  Students  who,  prior  to  the  termination  date  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
terminated  program  or  a  Maryland  community  college  articulated  with 
the  terminated  program,  but  who  subsequently  interrupt  their  studies 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  or  the  community  college 
for  one  or  more  semesters  will  be  allowed  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  pro- 
gram only  if  a  careful  analysis  of  their  records  by  the  appropriate  dean 
indicates  they  will  be  able  to  complete  the  major  requirements  of  the 
terminated  program  within  the  remaining  time  period  specified. 

3.  When  a  program  is  terminated  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

will  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  notify  those  students  who  had  inter- 
rupted their  studies  in  that  program.  As  part  of  that  good  faith  effort, 
the  Universrty  of  Maryland  College  Park  will  publish  in  "rts  re-enrollment 
forms,  catalogues,  and  schedules  of  classes  a  statement  advising 
returning  students  that  programs  may  have  been  terminated  and  that 
the  student  needs  to  check  the  current  status  of  the  program. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  time  period  specified  for  completion  of  major  require- 

ments after  the  termination  date  of  the  program,  the  relevant  depart- 
ment or  college  will  evaluate  the  records  of  each  student  enrolled  in 
the  program  for  fulfillment  of  departmental  major  requirements  and 
will  notify  students  whether  they  have  completed  these  requirements. 
Such  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  sent  to  the  student's  last  known 
addresses. 

5.  When  a  degree  program  is  terminated,  the  University  will  send  notifi- 
cation of  the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  major  requirements  to  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  program  at  that  time.  It  will  also  attempt  to 
send  notification  to  students  who  interrupted  their  studies  while 
enrolled  in  the  program  in  the  preceding  three  years,  insofar  as  such 
students  can  reasonably  be  identified.  This  notification  will  be  sent  to 
the  students'  last  known  addresses  on  file  wrth  the  Universrty.  Such 
notifications  also  will  be  sent  to  the  Maryland  community  colleges 
having  programs  articulated  with  the  terminated  program. 


A4lunet  Commttt**  »n  Aemd»mle  Stmdtrdi  and  Proc»dur»a 
Apptovtd  Dtcunbtr  7, 1989 


Appendix  H:  Policy  for  Student  Residency 
Classification  for  Admission,  Tuition  and 
Charge-Differential  Purposes 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Ragant* 
Augiut  28.  X990 

I.  Policy 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  System 
to  recognize  the  categories  of  in-state  and  out-of-state  students  for  purpos- 
es of  admission,  tuition,  and  charge  drfferentials  at  those  insfrtutions  where 
such  differentiation  has  been  established.  The  student  is  responsible  for 
providing  the  information  necessary  to  establish  eligibility  for  irvstate  status. 

A.  Students  who  are  financially  independent  or  financially  dependent,  as 
hereinafter  defined,  shall  have  their  residency  classification  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  permanent  residency.  For  purposes  of  this  pol- 
icy, a  permanent  residence  is  a  person's  permanent  place  of  abode 
as  determined  by  the  following  crrteria.  Such  students  will  be 
assigned  in-state  status  for  admission,  turtion,  and  charge  differen- 
tial purposes  only  if  the  student  ("if  financially  independent)  or  the 
student's  parent,  guardian  or  spouse  (in  the  case  of  a  financially 
dependent  student): 

1.  Owns  or  rents  and  occupies  living  quarters  in  Maryland.  There 
must  exist  a  genuine  deed  or  lease  in  the  individual's  name, 
reflecting  payments/rents  and  terms  typical  of  those  in  the  com- 
munrty  at  the  time  executed.  Persons  not  having  such  a  lease 
may  submrt  an  affidavit  reflecting  payments/rents  and  terms,  as 
well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  payments 
are  made  which  may  be  considered  as  meeting  this  condrtion.  As 
an  altemative  to  ownership  or  rental  of  living  quarters  in 
Maryland,  a  student  may  share  living  quarters  in  Maryland  which 
are  owned  or  rented  and  occupied  by  a  parent,  legal  guardian,  or 
spouse; 

2.  Maintains  wrthin  Maryland  substantially  all  personal  property; 

3.  Pays  Maryland  income  tax  on  all  earned  taxable  income,  including 

all  taxable  income  earned  outside  the  State; 

4.  Registers  all  owned  motor  vehicles  in  Maryland  in  accordance  with 

Maryland  law; 

5.  Possesses  a  valid  Maryland  driver's  license,  if  licensed,  in  accor- 

dance witti  Maryland  law; 

6.  Is  registered  in  Maryland,  if  registered  to  vote; 

7.  Receives  no  public  assistance  from  a  state  other  than  the  State 

of  Maryland  or  from  a  city,  county  or  municipal  agency  other  than 
one  in  Maryland;  and 

8.  Has  a  legal  ability  under  federal  and  Maryland  law  to  reside  per- 

manently without  interruption  in  Maryland. 

B.  In  addition  to  meeting  all  of  the  crrteria  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sec- 

tion, to  qualify  for  in-state  status  on  the  basis  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, a  student  or,  if  the  student  is  financially  dependent,  the  par- 
ent, legal  guardian,  or  spouse,  must  have  resided  in  Maryland  for  at 
least  twelve  (12)  consecutive  months  immediately  prior  to  and 
including  the  last  date  available  for  late  registration  for  the  forth- 
coming semester  or  session  and  must  have  continuously  resided  in 
Maryland  during  that  period. 

C.  If  a  student  is  financially  dependent  as  hereinafter  defined,  the  per- 

manent residence  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  spouse  on  whom 
he/she  is  dependent  shall  determine  in-state  status.  If  a  student  is 
financially  independent,  the  permanent  residence  of  the  student 
shall  determine  in-state  status. 

D.  In-state  status  based  on  permanent  residence  is  lost  at  any  time  a 
financially  independent  student  establishes  a  pennanent  residence 
outside  the  State  of  Maryland.  If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  spouse 
through  whom  a  financially  dependent  student  has  attained  ir>-state 
status  establishes  a  permanent  residence  outside  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  in-state  status  is  lost.  In  each  instance,  the  student 
will  then  be  assess  out-of-state  tuition  and  charges  beginning  the 
next  semester  or  session. 

E.  In  addrtion,  the  following  categories  of  students  shall  have  in-state 

status: 

1.  A  full-time  or  part-time  (at  least  50  percent  time)  permanent 
employee  of  the  Universrty  of  Maryland  System; 

2.  The  spouse  or  dependent  child  of  a  full-time  or  part-time  (at  least 

50  percent  time)   permanent  employee  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  System; 
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3.  A  full-time  active  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

wfiose  home  of  residency  is  Maryland  or  one  who  resides  or  is  sta- 
tioned in  Maryland,  or  the  spouse  or  a  rmancially  dependent  child 
of  such  a  person;  and 

4.  A  graduate  assistant. 

F.  Students  not  entitled  to  in-state  status  under  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shall  be  assigned  out-of-state  status  for  admission,  tuition,  and 
charge-differential  purposes. 

ll.Procedurat 

A.  The  date  on  which  conditions  for  in-state  classification  must  be  met  is 

the  last  published  date  to  register  for  the  forthcoming  semester  or 
session.  In  those  instances  where  an  entering  class  size  is  estab- 
lished and  where  an  application  deadline  is  stated,  institutions  may 
require  that  conditions  for  in-state  classification  must  be  satisfied  as 
of  the  announced  closing  application  date. 

B.  A  change  in  status  must  be  requested  in  writing  by  a  student  prior  to 

the  last  published  date  of  registration  in  order  to  be  effective  for  that 
semester  or  session.  A  student  applying  for  a  change  to  in-state  sta- 
tus must  furnish  appropriate  documentation  as  required  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

C.  The  student  shall  notify  the  institution  in  writing  within  fifteen  (15)  days 

of  any  change  of  circumstances  which  may  alter  in-state  status. 

D.  In  the  event  incomplete,  false,  or  misleading  information  is  presented, 
the  institution  may,  at  its  discretion,  revoke  an  assignment  of  in-state 
status  in  addition  to  other  disciplinary  actions  provided  for  by  the  insti- 
tution's policy. 

E.  Each  institution  of  the  University  of  Maryland  System  shall  develop  and 

publish  additional  procedures  to  implement  this  policy.  Procedures 
shall  provide  that  on  request  the  President  or  designee  has  the 
authority  to  waive  any  residency  requirement  as  set  forth  in  lA  and  IB, 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  student  is,  indeed,  a  permanent  resident, 
and  application  of  the  criteria  creates  an  unjust  result.  Such  proce- 
dures must  provide  for  appeal  to  the  President  or  designee  of  any  res- 
idency determination  using  a  system  wide  petition  form  (Appendix  A). 
These  procedures  shall  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor. 

Ill.Oeflnltlons 

A.  Rnancially  Dependent:  For  purposes  of  this  policy,  a  financially  depen- 

dent student  is  one  who  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  tax  purposes, 
or  who  receives  more  than  one-half  of  his  or  her  support  from  a  par- 
ent, legal  guardian,  or  spouse  during  the  twelve  (12)  month  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  last  published  date  for  registration  for  the 
semester  or  session.  If  a  student  receives  more  than  one-half  of  his 
or  her  support  in  the  aggregate  from  a  parent  and/or  legal  guardian 
and/or  spouse,  the  student  shall  be  considered  financially  dependent 
on  the  person  providing  the  greater  amount  of  support. 

B.  Rnancially  Independent:  A  financially  independent  student  is  one  who 

(l)declares  himself  or  herself  to  be  financially  independent  as  defined 
herein;  (2)does  not  appear  as  a  dependent  on  the  Federal  or  State 
income  tax  return  of  any  other  person;  (3)receives  less  than  one-half 
of  his  or  her  support  from  any  other  person  or  persons;  and  (4) 
demonstrates  that  he  or  she  provides  through  selfsupport  one-half  or 
more  of  his  or  her  total  expenses. 

C.  Parent:  A  parent  may  be  a  natural  parent,  or,  if  established  by  a  court 

order  recognized  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  an  adoptive 
parent. 

D.  Guardian:  A  guardian  is  a  person  so  appointed  by  a  court  order  rec- 
ognized under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

E.  Spouse:  A  spouse  is  a  partner  in  a  legally  contracted  marriage. 

F.  Support:  (l)Except  as  set  forth  in  (2)below,  support  shall  mean  finan- 

cial or  material  support,  including  gifts,  services,  and  trusts,  including 
income  or  benefits  derived  from  one's  family.  (2)Support  shall  not 
include  grants,  stipends,  awards,  and  benefits  (including  Federal  and 
State  student  aid,  grants,  and  loans)  received  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation or  by  virtue  of  an  individual's  status  or  prospective  status  as  a 
student.  Such  resource  shall  not  be  considered  in  calculating  a  stu- 
dent's financial  dependence  or  independence. 


Appendix  I:  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure 


'The  UnderCraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  Is  currentry  being 
revised  by  the  Campus  Senate  to  reflect  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
academic  units  at  College  Park.  The  following  interim  procedure  Is  to  be 
In  effect  until  such  time  as  the  procedure  Is  revised  by  the  Campus 
Senate.  For  the  nondepartmentallzed  colleges,  the  dean  for  UrKtorgraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  ttie  division 
provost.  For  the  departmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  of  the  College  shall 
assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  division  provost. 


Apprm4  by  tcani  »f  H»g»nta 
AprH  14, 1*81 

■.Purpose 

The  following  procedure  provides  a  means  for  an  undergraduate  student  to 
present  a  complaint  resulting  from  a  believed  violation  of  the  "Expectations 
of  Faculty  and  Academic  Units,'  set  forth  in  Section  II,  below,  to  have  that 
complaint  examined  as  a  matter  of  regular  procedure,  and  to  receive  a  final 
determination  thereon.  This  procedure  offers  a  vehicle  for  seeking  redress 
with  respect  to  acts  or  omissions  of  individual  faculty  members,  or  of  an  aca- 
demic department/program/  or  college.  Redress  may  be  sought  under  this 
procedure  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  discrimination. 

■■.Scope  of  Grievances:  Expectations  of  Faculty  and 
Academic  Units 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  College  Park  campus  are 
designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum  educational  environment  for 
the  entire  campus  academic  community.  The  success  of  the  design  depends 
upon  the  mutual  respect,  courteous  treatment,  and  consideration  of  every- 
one involved. 

A.  The  following  are  considered  to  be  reasonable  student  expectations  of 

faculty: 

1.  A  written  description  at  the  beginning  of  each  undergraduate 
course  specifying  in  general  terms  the  content,  nature  of  assign- 
ments, examination  procedures,  and  the  bases  for  determining 
final  grades.  In  cases  where  all  or  some  of  this  information  cannot 
be  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  delay  and  the  bases  of  course  development  shall  be  provided; 

2.  Reasonable  notice  of  major  papers  and  examinations  in  the 
course; 

3.  A  reasonable  number  of  recitations,  performances,  quizzes,  tests, 
graded  assignments  and/or  student/instructor  conferences  to  per- 
mit evaluation  of  student  progress  throughout  the  course: 

4.  Unless  prohibited  by  statute  or  contract,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  review  papers  and  examinations  after  evaluation  by  the  instruc- 
tor, while  the  materials  remain  reasonably  current; 

5.  A  reasoned  approach  to  the  subject  which  attempts  to  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  existence  of  different  points  of  view; 

6.  Reasonable  access  to  the  instructor  during  announced  regular 
office  hours  or  by  appointment; 

7.  Regular  attendance  by  assigned  faculty  and  reasonable  adherence 
to  published  campus  schedules  and  location  of  classes  and  exam- 
inations. Classes  not  specified  in  the  schedules  are  to  be  arranged 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  time  on  campus,  unless  an  off-campus 
meeting  is  clearly  justified. 

8.  Reasonable  confidentiality  of  information  gained  through  student- 
faculty  contact. 

9.  Public  acknowledgment  of  significant  student  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  materials,  articles,  books,  devices  and  the  like. 

10.  Assignment  of  materials  to  which  all  students  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  access. 

B.  The  academic  units  (programs,  departments,  colleges,  schools)  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  shall,  whenever  possible, 
provide  the  following: 

1.  Accurate  information  on  academic  requirements  through  designat- 
ed advisors  and  referral  to  other  parties  for  addrtional  guidance. 

2.  Specific  policies  and  procedures  for  the  award  of  academic  honors 
and  awards,  and  the  impartial  application  thereof. 

3.  Equitable  course  registration  in  accordance  with  University  policy 
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and  guidelines. 

C.  The  scope  of  the  matters  which  may  constitute  a  grievance  cognizable 
under  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  is  limited  to 
believed  violations  of  the  expectations  of  faculty  and  academic  units 
set  forth  above  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section. 

III.Human  Relations  Code/Alternative  Grievance 
Procedures 

A  Human  Relations  Code,  with  an  implementing  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs,  presently  exists  for  the  campus.  The  Undergraduate  Student 
Grievance  Procedure  and  the  Human  Relations  Code  may  not  be  used 
simultaneously  or  consecutively  with  one  another  with  respect  to  the  same 
(or  substantially  the  same)  issue/complaint  or  with  respect  to  issues/com- 
plaints arising  out  of  or  pertaining  to  the  same  set  of  facts.  The  proce- 
dures of  the  Human  Relations  Code  and/or  of  any  other  University  griev- 
ance/review process  may  not  be  utilized  to  challenge  the  procedures, 
actions,  determinations  or  recommendations  of  any  person(s)  or  board(s) 
acting  pursuant  to  the  authority  and/or  requirements  of  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Grievance  Procedure. 

IV.General  Limitations 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure  to  the  contrary,  the  following  matters  do  not  constitute  the  basis 
for  a  grievance  and  are  not  susceptible  of  challenge  thereby: 

A.  Policies,  regulations,  decisions,  resolutions,  directives  and  other  acts 

of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Chancellor  of 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park. 

B.  Any  statute  or  any  regulation,  directive  or  order  of  any  department  or 

agency  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  any  other 
matter  outside  of  the  control  of  The  University  of  Maryland. 

C.  Course  offerings. 

D.  The  staffing  and  structure  of  any  academic  department  or  program. 

E.  The  fiscal  management  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  University  resources. 

F.  Any  issue(s)/act(s)  which  does  not  affect  the  complaining  party  per- 

sonally and  directly. 

G.  Matters  of  academic  judgment  relating  to  an  evaluation  of  a  student's 

academic  performance  and/or  of  his/her  academic  qualifications; 
except  that  the  following  matters  of  a  procedural  nature  may  be 
reviewed  under  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  if 
filed  as  a  formal  grievance  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  course  to  which  they  pertain: 

1.  Whether  reasonable  notice  has  been  given  as  to  the  relative  value 

of  all  work  considered  in  determining  the  final  grade  and/or  assess- 
ment of  performance  in  the  coursele.g.,  the  relative  value  of  exam- 
inations, papers,  laboratories  and  other  academic  exercises  and 
requirements.  The  remedy  with  respect  to  a  grievance  based  upon 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  giving  of  notice  by  the  faculty  member. 

2.  Whether  a  reasonably  sufficient  number  of  examinations,  papers, 

laboratories  and/or  other  academic  exercises  and  requirements 
have  been  scheduled  to  present  the  student  with  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his/her  academic  merit.  The  remedy 
with  respect  to  a  grievance  based  upon  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
scheduling  of  such  additional  academic  exercises  as  the  faculty 
member,  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  upon  consideration  of 
the  written  opinion  of  the  College  hearing  board,  shall  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Notwithstanding  any  language  in  this  paragraph  or  elsewhere  in  this 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure,  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  a  challenge,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
award  of  a  specific  grade. 

No  recommendation  or  decision  may  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  which  conflicts  with  or 
modifies,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  policy,  statute,  regulation  or  other 
matter  set  forth  in  paragraphs  A  and  8  of  this  section. 

"Class"  grievances  and  concomitant  remedies  are  not  cognizable; 
however,  a  screening  or  hearing  board  may,  in  rts  discretion,  consoli- 
date grievances  presenting  similar  facts  and  issues,  and  recommend 
such  generally  applicable  relief  as  it  deems  warranted. 


V.Rnality 

A  student  who  elects  to  utilize  the  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure  agrees  that  in  doing  so  he/she  shall  abide  by  the  final  disposi- 
tion arrived  at  thereunder,  and  shall  not  subject  this  disposition  to  review 
under  any  other  procedure  within  the  University.  For  the  purpose  of  this  linrv 
itation,  a  student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  utilize  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  when  he/she  files  a  written 
grievance  as  set  forth  in  section  VI.A.2.  and  VLB.  below. 


Vi.Procedure 

A.  Grievance  Against  Faculty  Member,  Academic  Department,  Program  or 
College 

1.  Resolution  of  grievance  by  Infoimal  means. 

The  initial  effort  in  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
grievance  through  the  following  informal  means: 

a.  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  against  an  individual  faculty  member,  the 

student  should  first  contact  the  member,  present  the  grievance  in 
its  entirety,  and  attempt  a  complete  resolution;  if  any  portion  of  the 
grievance  thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the  student  may  present 
such  part  to  the  immediate  administrative  supervisor  of  the  faculty 
member  concerned.  A  grievance  may  be  initially  presented  directly 
to  the  administrative  supen/isor  of  the  faculty  member  if  he  or  she 
is  not  reasonably  available  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  supervisor 
shall  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute:  should  a  resolution  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  be 
achieved,  the  case  shall  be  closed. 

b.  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  against  an  academic  department,  program 

school  or  college,  the  student  should  contact  the  department  head, 
director  or  dean  thereof,  present  the  grievance  in  its  entirety,  and 
attempt  a  complete  resolution. 

2.  Resolution  of  grievance  by  foimai  means. 

Should  a  student  be  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of  his/her  griev- 
ance following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to  the 
steps  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A.l.  above,  he/she  may  obtain  a  for- 
mal resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure: 

a.  The  student  shall  file  with  the  Screening  Board  for  Academic 

Grievances  of  the  college  (hereinafter  "college  screening  board") 
from  which  the  matter  arises,  a  written  grievance.  The  written 
grievance  must  set  forth  in  detail: 
(i)  the  act,  omission  or  matter  complained  of; 
(11)  all  facts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the  griev- 
ance; 
(ill)  the  resolution  sought; 

(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such  reso- 
lution 

b.  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 

manner.  To  be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  the  written  grievance  (as 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  2. a.  above)  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  college  screening  board  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the 
act,  omission  or  matter  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  griev- 
ance, or  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date  the  student  is  first 
placed  upon  reasonable  notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  ensure  timely  filing. 

c.  The  college  screening  board  shall  immediately  notify  the 

faculty  member  against  whom  a  grievance  has  been  timely  filed, 
or  the  head  of  the  academic  unit  against  which  a  grievance  has 
been  filed,  and  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  the  grievance  together 
with  all  other  relevant  material  and  information  known  to  it.  The 
faculty  member  or  head  of  the  academic  unit  shall  within  ten  (10) 
days  after  receipt  thereof,  make  a  complete  written  response  to 
the  college  screening  board;  in  the  event  the  faculty  member 
receives  the  written  grievance  and  other  relevant  materials  and 
information  from  the  college  screening  board  after  the  last  day  of 
classes  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grievance  is  filed,  then  the 
time  for  making  a  written  response  is  extended  to  and  includes 
ten  (10)  days  after  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing semester  in  which  the  faculty  member  is  teaching/working  on 
campus  (however,  this  extension  shall  not  be  available  to  a  fac- 
ulty member  whose  appointment  terminates  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grievance  is  filed).  A  copy  of  said 
response  shall  be  sent  by  the  college  screening  board  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  its  discretion,  the  college  screening  board  may  request 
further  written  submissions  from  the  student,  the  faculty  member 
and/or  the  head  of  the  academic  unit. 

d.  The  college  screening  board  shall  review  the  case  to  determine  if 

a  formal  hearing  is  warranted: 

(i)  The  college  screening  board  shall  dismiss  all  or  part  of  a 
grievance  which  it  concludes: 
(a)  is  untimely; 
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(b)  is  based  upon  a  nongrievable  matter; 

(c)  Js  being  pursued  concurrently  in  another  review/griev- 
ance procedure  within  the  University  and/or  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity: 

(d)  has  been  previously  decided  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  review/grievance  procedure  within  the  University 
and/or  by  a  court  of  law  or  equity: 

(e)  IS  fnvoious; 

(f)  IS  intended  to  harass,  embarrass,  and/or  has  otherwise 
been  filed  in  bad  faith: 

(II)  The  college  screening  board  in  its  discretion  may  dismiss  all 
or  part  of  a  grievance  which  it  concludes: 

(a)  IS  insufficiently  supported: 

(b)  IS  premature: 

(c)  Is  otherwise  Inappropriate  or  unnecessary  to  present  to 
the  college  heanng  board. 

e.  The  college  screening  board  shall  meet  and  review  gnevances  in 

private.  A  decision  to  dismiss  a  grievance  shall  require  the  major- 
ity vote  of  at  least  three  members.  If  a  grievance  is  dismissed 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  student  shall  be  so  informed  and 
given  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  basis  for  such  action:  how- 
ever, the  decision  of  the  college  screening  board  to  dismiss  a 
grievance  is  final  and  is  not  subject  to  appeal. 

f.  If  the  college  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is  appro- 

priately one  for  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  dean.  The  dean  shall 
thereafter  within  fifteen  (15)  days  convene  a  college  heanng  board 
to  hear  the  grievance,  except  that  for  good  cause  in  the  discretion 
of  the  dean,  such  time  may  be  extended. 

g.  The  following  mies  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  hearing  by  the  college 

hearing  board: 

(I)  Reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  heanng  shall  be 
given  to  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  head  of  an  aca- 
demic unit.  Notice  shall  include  a  bnef  statement  of  the  viola- 
tion(s)  alleged  and  the  remedy  sought  by  the  student. 

(ii)  A  record  of  the  hearing,  including  all  exhibits,  shall  be  kept; 

(ill)  The  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the  public  unless  a  public  hear 
ing  IS  specifically  requested  by  both  parties: 

(iv)  Each  party  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, present  evidence,  present  witnesses,  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses, offer  personal  testimony,  and  such  other  matenal  as 
is  relevant  to  the  grievance.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  party 
to  ensure  that  those  witnesses  whom  he/she  wishes  to  pre- 
sent are  available,  as  well  as  to  have  his/her  case  completely 
prepared  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

(v)  The  student  shall  first  present  his/her  case:  the  faculty  mem- 
ber or  head  of  the  academic  unit  shall  then  present  his/her 
response. 

(vi)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  presentation  of  all  evidence,  each 
party  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present  oral  arguments  and 
a  closing  statement.  The  chair  of  the  college  hearing  board  may 
in  his  discretion  set  time  limits  upon  such  arguments  and 
statements. 

(vli)  Upon  the  request  of  either  party,  all  persons  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  shall  be  sequestered. 

(villi)  Incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and  unduly  repetitious 
evidence  may  be  excluded  in  the  discretion  of  the  chair  of  the 
college  hearing  board. 

(ix)  Each  party  may  be  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  his/her  case 
by  a  student  or  faculty  member  of  his/her  choice. 

(X)  It  IS  the  responsibility  of  the  chair  of  the  college  hearing  board 
to  manage  the  hearing  and  to  decide  all  questions  relating  to 
the  presentation  of  evidence  and  appropriate  procedure,  and  is 
the  final  authority  on  all  such  matters,  except  as  are  specifi- 
cally established  herein. 

(xi)  All  documents  and  materials  filed  with  the  college  screening 
tward  by  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  the  head  of  an 
academic  unit,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  college  hearing  board 
for  Its  consideration,  and  shall  become  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing. 

(xll)  The  college  hearing  board  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  any 
person  or  party  testifying  before  it,  and  on  its  own  motion,  to 
request  the  presence  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  testify- 
ing and  the  production  of  any  evidence  the  chair  believes  to  be 
relevant. 

(xiii)  The  above-enumerated  procedures  and  powers  of  the  college 
hearing  board  are  non-exclusive:  the  chair  of  the  college  hear- 
ing board  may  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  in  his/her 
determination  to  facilitate  the  orderly  and  fair  conduct  of  the 
hearing  and  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
herein, 
h.  Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  college  hearing  board  shall 
meet  privately  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  gnevance.  The  burden 


of  proof  rests  upon  the  student  to  establish  a  violation  of  the 
expectations  of  faculty  and  academic  units,  set  forth  in  Section  II, 
above,  and  any  concomitant  right  to  relief.  It  must  be  shown  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a  substantial  departure  from 
the  expectations  has  occun-ed,  and  that  such  substantial  depar- 
ture has  operated  to  the  actual  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  student. 
A  decision  by  the  college  heanng  board  upholding  the  grievance, 
either  in  whole  or  part,  shall  require  the  majority  vote  of  at  least 
three  members.  The  decision  of  the  college  heanng  board  shall 
address  only  the  validity  of  the  grievance,  and  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  dean  in  a  written  opinion. 
I.  In  the  event  the  college  hearing  board  decided  in  part  or  in  whole 
on  behalf  of  the  student,  it  may  submit  an  informal  recommenda- 
tion to  the  dean  with  respect  to  such  relief  as  it  may  believe  is  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  as  proven  in  the  heanng. 
j.  The  dean  shall  immediately,  upon  receipt  of  the  written  opinion,  for- 
ward copies  to  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  head  of  the 
academic  unit.  Each  party  has  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  to  file  with  the  dean  an  appeal  of  the  decision  of  the  col- 
lege hearing  board.  The  sole  grounds  for  appeal  shall  be; 
(i)  a  substantial  prejudicial  procedural  en'or  committed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  heanng  in  violation  of  the  procedures  established 
herein.  Discretionary  decisions  of  the  chair  of  the  college  hear- 
ing board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis  of  an  appeal: 
(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  signrficant 
nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available,  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing.  The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  set  forth  in  complete 
detail  the  grounds  relied  upon.  A  copy  of  the  appeal  shall  also 
be  sent  to  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  fol- 
lowing receipt  to  file  a  written  response  with  the  dean, 
k.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely  appeal,  or  following  receipt  and  consid- 
eration of  all  timely  appeals  and  responses,  the  dean  in  his/her 
discretion  may: 

(I)  dismiss  the  grievance: 

(II)  grant  such  redress  as  he/she  believes  is  appropriate,  except 
that  no  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  student  unless  the 
student  executes  the  following  release: 

"The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants  not 
to  sue  The  University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents  or 
employees  with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or  might 
have  been  alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  in  the  instant 
case,  subject  to  performance  by  The  University  of  Maryland, 
its  officers,  agents  and  employees,  of  the  promises  contained 
In  a  final  decision  under  this  Procedure." 

(Hi)  reconvene  the  college  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  grievance  in 

part  or  whole  and/or  to  receive  new  evidence: 
(iv)  convene  a  new  college  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  case  in  its 
entirety 
I.  The  dean  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his/her  decision  in  writing  and 
the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded.  The  decision  of  the 
provost  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  not  subject  to  appeal  or 
review, 
m.  For  the  nondepartmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  duties  performed  by  the  deans  of  the 
departmentalized  colleges. 

B.  Grievance  Against  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies, 
College  Dean 

1.  Resolution  of  grievance  by  Informal  means. 

The  initial  effort  in  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
grievance  through  informal  means.  The  student  should  first  con- 
tact the  administrative  dean,  present  the  grievance  in  its  entirety, 
and  attempt  a  complete  resolution;  if  any  portion  of  the  grievance 
thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the  student  may  present  such  part 
to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  A  Grievance  may  be  ini- 
tially presented  directly  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  if  the  administrative 
dean  is  not  reasonably  available  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  shall  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute;  should  a  resolu- 
tion mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  student  and  the  administra- 
tive dean/college  dean  be  achieved,  the  case  shall  be  closed. 

2.  Resolution  of  grievance  by  formal  means. 

Should  a  student  be  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of  his/her 
grievance  following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to 
the  steps  set  forth  in  subparagraph  B.l.  above,  he/she  may  obtain 
a  formal  resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure: 
a.  The  student  shall  file  with  the  Chancellor  a  wntten  grievance.  The 
written  grievance  must  set  forth  in  detail: 
(i)  the  act,  omission  or  matter  complained  of; 
(11)  all  facts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the  griev- 
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ance; 
(III)  the  resolution  sought: 
(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such 

resolution. 

b.  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 
manner.  To  be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  the  written  gnevance  (as 
set  forth  In  2. a.  above)  must  be  received  by  the  Chancellor  with- 
in thirty  (30)  days  of  the  act,  omission  or  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  grievance,  or  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the 
date  the  student  is  first  placed  upon  reasonable  notice  thereof, 
whichever  is  later.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to 
ensure  timely  filing. 

c.  The  Chancellor  shall  forward  the  grievance  to  the  college  screen- 

ing board  of  a  college  other  than  that  from  which  the  grievance 
has  ansen. 

d.  The  college  screening  board  shall  immediately  notify  the  admin- 

istrative dean  against  whom  a  gnevance  has  been  timely  filed, 
and  forward  him/her  a  copy  of  the  grievance  with  all  other  rele- 
vant material  and  information  known  to  it.  The  administrative 
dean  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  after  receipt  thereof  make  a 
complete  written  response  to  the  college  screening  board;  in  the 
event  the  administrative  dean  receives  the  written  gnevance  and 
other  relevant  materials  and  information  from  the  college 
screening  board  after  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  gnevance  is  filed,  then  the  time  for  making  a  written 
response  is  extended  to  and  includes  ten  (10)  days  after  the 
first  day  of  classes  of  the  next  succeeding  semester,  A  copy  of 
said  response  shall  be  sent  by  the  college  screening  board  to 
the  student.  In  its  discretion,  the  college  screening  board  may 
request  further  written  submissions  from  the  student  and/or  the 
administrative  dean. 

e.  The  college  screening  board  shall  thereafter  review  and  act  on 
the  grievance  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subparagraphs  A.2.d.  through  A.2.e.  of  this 
section,  for  the  review  of  grievances  against  faculty  members, 
academic  departments,  programs  and  colleges, 

f.  If  the  college  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is 

appropnately  one  for  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  Chancellor. 
The  Chancellor  shall  thereafter  wrthin  fifteen  (15)  days,  convene 
a  campus  heanng  board  to  hear  the  grievance:  except  that  for 
good  cause  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor,  such  time  may 
be  extended. 

g.  The  campus  hearing  board  shall  conduct  hearings  in  accordance 

with  the  rules  established  in  subparagraph  A.2.g.  above,  for  the 
conduct  of  hearings  by  a  college  heanng  board.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  a  hearing,  the  campus  hearing  board  shall  meet  private- 
ly to  consider  the  grievance  in  the  same  manner  and  according 
to  the  same  rules  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A,2.h.  for  the 
consideration  of  grievances  by  a  college  heanng  board,  except 
that  the  board's  decision  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor, 
h.  In  the  event  the  campus  hearing  board  decides  in  part  or  in  whole 
on  behalf  of  the  student,  it  may  submit  an  informal  recommen- 
dation to  the  Chancellor  with  respect  to  such  relief  as  it  may 
believe  is  warranted  by  the  facts  as  proven  in  the  hearing. 
1.  The  Chancellor  shall  immediately,  upon  receipt  of  the  written  opin- 
ion, forward  copies  to  the  student  and  the  administrative  dean. 
Each  party  has  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  to  file  with 
the  Chancellor  an  appeal  of  the  decision  of  the  campus  hearing 
board.  The  sole  grounds  for  appeal  shall  be: 
(I)  a  substantial  prejudicial  procedural  error  committed  in  the  corv 
duct  of  the  heanng  in  violation  of  the  procedures  established 
herein.  Discretionary  decisions  of  the  chair  of  the  campus 
hearing  board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis  of  an  appeal: 
(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  significant 
nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing. 

The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  set  forth  in  complete  detail 
the  grounds  relied  upon.  A  copy  of  the  appeal  shall  also  be 
sent  to  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  fol- 
towing  receipt  to  file  a  written  response  with  the  Chancellor, 
j.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely  appeal,  or  following  receipt  and  consid- 
eration of  all  timely  appeals  and  responses,  the  Chancellor  in  his 
discretion  may: 
(I)  dismiss  the  grievance: 

(ii)  grant  such  redress  as  he/she  believes  is  appropriate,  except 
that  no  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  student  unless  the 
student  executes  the  following  release:  "The  complainant 
hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants  not  to  sue  The 
University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents  or  employees 
with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or  might  have  been 
alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Grievance  Procedure  in  the  instant  case,  subject  to  perfor- 
mance by  The  University  of  Maryland,  its  officers,  agents  and 


employees,  of  the  promises  contained  in  a  final  decision 
under  this  Procedure. " 

(III)  reconvene  the  campus  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  grievance 
in  part  or  whole  and/or  to  receive  new  evidence: 

(IV)  convene  a  new  campus  heanng  board  to  rehear  the  case  in 
Its  entirety. 

k.  The  Chancellor  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his  decision  in  writing,  and 
the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded.  The  decision  of  the 
Chancellor  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  not  subject  to  appeal  or 
review. 

Vll.Composition  of  Screening  and  Hearing  Boards 

The  following  procedures  shall  govern  the  selection,  composition  and  estat>- 
lishment  of  the  college  screening  boards,  and  the  college  and  campus  hear- 
ing boards.  The  procedures  are  directive  only,  and  for  the  guidance  and  ben- 
efit of  the  deans  and  Chancellor.  The  selection,  composition  and  establish- 
ment of  a  board  is  not  subject  to  challenge  by  a  party  as  part  of  this  griev- 
ance procedure  or  any  other  grievance/review  procedure  in  the  University; 
except  that  at  the  start  of  a  hearing,  a  party  may  challenge  for  good  cause 
a  member(s)  of  the  college  or  campus  hearing  board  before  whom  the  party 
is  appearing.  The  chair  of  the  hearing  board  shall  consider  the  challenge  and 
may  replace  such  member(s)  if  in  his/her  discretion  it  is  believed  such 
action  is  necessary  to  achieve  an  impartial  hearing  and  decision,  A  chal- 
lenge of  the  chair  shall  be  decided  in  the  discretion  of  the  most  senior  of 
the  other  faculty  members  on  the  board.  Decisions  with  respect  to  a  chal- 
lenge shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  further  review  or  appeal. 

A.  College  Screening  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 

1.  Membership  of  Screening  Boards 

a.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  college  council  of 

each  college  shall  choose  at  least  fifteen  (15)  faculty  members  and 
fifteen  (15)  students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  boards  considering 
academic  grievances  from  that  college.  Concurrently,  it  shall 
choose  three  (3)  other  faculty  members  to  be  eligible  to  sen/e  on 
boards  considering  academic  grievances  for  the  Administrative 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  The  names  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Administrative  Dean. 

b.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  shall 
choose  at  least  fifteen  (15)  students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  a 
screening  board  to  review  grievances  arising  within  academic  units 
under  the  administration  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies.  These  names  shall  be  fonwarded  to  the 
Administrative  Dean. 

2.  Establtshment  of  Screening  Boards 

a.  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  designated  faculty  and  students, 
the  dean  shall  appoint  a  five-member  college  screening  board  which 
shall  consist  of  three  (3)  faculty  members  and  two  (2)  students, 
and  each  shall  serve  on  the  college  screening  board  for  the  acade- 
mic year  or  until  a  new  board  is  appointed  by  the  dean,  whichever 
occurs  later.  The  dean  shall  also  designate  two  (2)  alternative  fac- 
ulty members  and  two  (2)  alternative  students  from  the  names  pre- 
sented by  the  college  council  to  serve  on  the  college  screening 
board  should  a  vacancy  occur.  The  dean  shall  designate  one  of  the 
faculty  members  to  be  chair  of  the  college  screening  board. 
Members  of  the  college  screening  board  shall  not  serve  on  a  col- 
lege hearing  board  during  the  same  year,  except  that  alternative 
members  may  serve  on  a  hearing  board  other  than  one  considering 
a  case  in  which  the  member  had  previously  been  involved  in  the 
screening  process,  A  member  of  the  college  screening  board  shall 
not  review  a  grievance  arising  out  of  his/her  own  department  or  pro- 
gram; in  such  instance,  an  alternative  member  shall  serve  in 
his/her  place. 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  faculty  members  designated  by 
each  college  council  and  the  students  designated  by  the  adminis- 
trative council,  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
shall  appoint  a  five-member  screening  board  to  review  grievances 
arising  within  the  academic  units  under  his/her  administration.  This 
screening  board  shall  thereafter  be  established  and  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A.2.a.  of 
the  section,  for  college  screening  boards. 

B.  College  Hearing  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 

For  each  grievance  referred  by  a  college  screening  board,  the  dean  shall 
appoint  a  five-member  college  hearing  board.  The  college  hearing  board 
shall  be  composed  of  three  (3)  faculty  members  and  two  (2)  students  select- 
ed by  the  dean  from  among  those  names  previously  designated  by  the  col- 
lege council  and  not  appointed  to  the  college  screening  board.  The  dean 
shall  designate  one  (1)  faculty  member  as  chair.  No  faculty  member  or  stu- 
dent shall  be  appointed  to  hear  a  grievance  arising  out  of  his/her  own 
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department  or  program.  The  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
shall  appoint  in  the  same  manner,  a  hearing  txjard  to  hear  each  grievance 
referred  by  the  screening  board  reviewing  grievances  ansing  from  the  acad- 
emic units  under  his  administration.  The  members  of  the  heanng  board  shall 
be  selected  from  among  those  names  previously  forvwarded  to  the 
Administrative  Dean  by  the  college  councils  and  from  those  who  had  not 
been  appointed  to  the  screening  board. 

C.  Camput  Hearing  Board  for  Academic  Grievance* 

For  each  case  referred  by  a  college  screening  board  to  the  Chancellor  for  a 
hearing,  the  Chancellor  shall  appoint  a  five-member  campus  hearing  board. 
The  campus  hearing  board  shall  be  composed  of  three  (3)  faculty  members 
and  two  (2)  students  selected  by  the  Chancellor  from  among  those  names 
designated  by  the  college  councils  and  remaining  after  the  establishment  of 
screening  boards.  The  Chancellor  shall  designate  one  faculty  member  as 
chair.  No  faculty  member  or  student  shall  be  appointed  to  hear  a  grievance 
arising  out  of  his/her  own  college  or  administrative  unit. 


Vlll.Oeflnltlons 

A.  "Day*" 

"Days'  or  "day'  refer  to  days  of  the  academic  calendar,  not  including 
Saturdays,  or  Sundays. 

B.  'Party' 

"Party*  or  "parties"  refer  to  the  student  and  the  individual  faculty  mem- 
ber or  head  of  the  academic  unit  against  whom  a  grievance  is  made. 


Appendix  J:  Procedures  for  Review  of  Alleged 
Arbitrary  and  Capricious  Grading 

Afptond  by  t—M  of  Rtgmt* 
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i)  the  student  has  submitted  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  con> 
plaint  to  any  other  formal  grievance  procedure: 

ii)  the  allegations,  even  if  true,  would  not  constitute  arbitrary  and  capn- 
cious  grading; 

lii)  the  appeal  was  not  timely;  or 

iv)  the  student  has  not  conferred  with  the  instructor  or  with  the  instruc- 
tor's immediate  administrative  supervisor,  in  accordance  with  part 
three  of  these  procedures. 

5.  If  the  appeal  is  not  dismissed,  the  committee  shall  submit  a  copy  of 

the  student's  written  statement  to  the  instructor  witfi  a  request  for  a 
prompt  written  reply.  If  it  then  appears  that  the  dispute  may  be 
resolved  without  recourse  to  the  procedures  specified  in  part  six,  the 
committee  will  attempt  to  arrange  a  mutually  agreeable  solution. 

6.  If  a  mutually  agreeable  solution  is  not  achieved,  the  committee  shall 

proceed  to  hold  an  informal,  nonadversanal  fact-finding  meeting  con- 
cerning the  allegations.  Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  present  throughout  this  meeting  and  to  present  any  rel- 
evant evidence,  except  that  the  student  shall  not  be  present  during 
the  discussion  of  any  other  student.  Neither  the  student  nor  the  fac- 
ulty member  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  advocate  or  representative. 
The  meeting  shall  not  be  open  to  the  public. 

7.  The  committee  shall  deliberate  privately  at  the  close  of  the  fact-finding 

meeting.  If  a  majority  of  the  committee  finds  the  allegation  supported 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  the  committee  shall  take  any  action 
which  they  feel  would  bring  about  substantial  justice,  including,  but 
not  limited  to: 
i)  directing  the  instructor  to  grade  the  student's  work  anew,  or 
ii)  directing  the  instructor  to  administer  a  new  final  examination  or  paper 

in  the  course,  or 
iii)  directing  the  cancellation  of  the  student's  registration  in  the  course, 


Purpoae 

1.  The  following  procedures  are  designed  to  provide  a  means  for  under- 
graduate students  to  seek  review  of  final  course  grades  alleged  to  be 
artitrary  and  capricious.  Before  filing  a  formal  appeal,  students  are 
urged  to  resolve  grievances  informally  with  the  instructor  and/or  the 
administrator  of  the  academic  unit  offering  the  course.  Students  who  file 
a  written  appeal  under  the  following  procedures  shall  be  expected  to 
abide  by  the  final  disposition  of  the  appeal,  as  provided  in  part  seven, 
and  shall  be  precluded  from  seeking  review  of  the  matter  under  any  other 
procedure  within  the  University. 

Definitions 

2.  When  used  in  these  procedures 

(a)The  term  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  grading  means:  i)  the  assignment 
of  a  course  grade  to  a  student  on  some  basis  other  than  performance 
in  the  course,  or  ii)  the  assignment  of  a  course  grade  to  a  student  by 
resorting  to  unreasonable  standards  drfferent  from  those  which  were 
applied  to  other  students  in  that  course,  or  iii)  the  assignment  of  a 
course  grade  by  a  substantial,  unreasonable  and  unannounced  depar- 
ture from  the  instructor's  previously  articulated  standsKds. 

(b)  the  words  "Day"  or  "Days"  refer  to  working  days  at  the  University, 
excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  University  holidays. 

(c)  the  word  "administrator"  is  defined  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
academic  unit  offering  the  course. 

Procedures 

3.  A  student  who  believes  his/her  final  grade  in  a  course  is  improper  and 

the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading  should  first  confer  prompt- 
ly with  the  instructor  of  the  course.  If  the  instructor  has  left  the  University 
or  is  on  approved  academic  leave  or  cannot  be  reached  by  the  student 
after  a  reasonable  effort,  the  student  shall  consult  with  the  administra- 
tor. If  the  student  and  the  instructor  or  administrator  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  solution,  the  student  may  file  an  appeal  within 
twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  instruction  of  the  next  semester  (exclud- 
ing summer  terms)  to  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  three  tenured 
faculty  members  of  the  academic  unit  offering  the  course.  If  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  course  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  instructor  shall  be 
disqualrfied  and  replaced  by  a  tenured  faculty  member  selected  by  the 
administrator. 

4.  The  student  shall  file  an  appeal  by  submitting  to  the  committee  a  written 

statement  detailing  the  basis  for  the  allegation  that  a  grade  was  improp- 
er and  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading,  and  presenting  rel- 
evant evidence.  The  appeal  shall  be  dismissed  if: 


iv)  directing  the  award  of  a  grade  of  "pass'  in  the  course,  except  that 
such  a  remedy  should  be  used  only  if  no  other  reasonable  alternative 

is  available. 

The  committee  is  not  authorized  to  award  a  letter  grade  or  to  reprimand 
or  otherwise  take  disciplinary  action  against  the  instajctor.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  shall  be  final  and  shall  be  promptly  reported  in  writing 
to  the  parties.  The  administrator  of  the  academic  unit  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  the  decision  of  the  committee. 


Appendix  K:  Policy  on  Participation  by 
Students  in  Class  Exercises  That  Involve 
Animals 

students  who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  animals  in  teaching  have  the 
responsibilrty  to  contact  the  instructor,  prior  to  course  enrollment,  to  deter- 
mine whether  animals  are  to  be  used  in  the  course,  whether  class  exercis- 
es involving  animals  are  optional  or  required  and  what  alternatives,  if  any, 
are  available.  If  no  alternatives  are  available,  the  refusal  to  participate  in 
required  activities  involving  animals  may  result  in  a  failing  grade  in  the 
course.  Departments  including  courses  where  animals  are  used  must  active- 
ly inform  students  of  such  courses,  including  but  not  limited  to.  notices  in 
the  Catalog. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  Campus,  affirms  the  right  of  the 
faculty  to  determine  course  content  and  curriculum  requirements.  The 
University,  however,  also  encourages  faculty  to  consider  offering  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  animals  in  their  courses.  In  each  course,  the  instructor  deter- 
mines whether  the  use  of  animals  in  the  classroom  exercises  will  be  a 
course  requirement  or  optional  activity.  The  following  departments  currently 
have  courses  that  may  require  animals  to  be  used  in  class  activities:  Animal 
Sciences,  Human  Nutrition  and  Food  Systems,  f^licrobiology.  Poultry 
Science,  Psychology,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Zoology. 

Adiunet  Commlttoe  on  4c«d»mfc  Procedures  and  Standards 

April  27. 1990 
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Language  Center 51 

Maryland  English  Institute  fUMB) 52 

Nineteenth  Century  Music.  Center  for 

Studies  in  51 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies. 

Center  for 51 

Arts  and  Humanities.  College  of.  Departments 
and  Curricula 

American  Studies  (AMST)  _ __ 74 

Art(ARTT)  76 

Art  History  &  Archeolo^  (ARTH)  77 

Chinese _102 

Classics  (CLAS).  (GREK).  (LATN)  _..82 

Comparative  Literature  l>mgram  (CMLT) .83 

Dance  (DANC) _ 90 

Er\glish  Language  and  Uterature 

(ENGL)  S3 

Fiertch  and  Italian  Lariguages  and 

Literatures  (FREN),  (ITAL) .96 

German  and  Slawc  Lar\guages  artd 

Japanese _ 102 

Literatures  (GERM).  (RUSSt  99 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Uteratures  (HEBfi).  (CHIN).  (JAPN)  .._ _ 102 

History  (H  1ST',  „ 103 

Housing  and  Design  (HSAD)  105 

Jewish  Studies  Program  105 

Unguistics  Prcgram  (LING) 107 

Music  (MUSCl.  (MUED).  (MUSP)  ..-. .87.  113 

Philosophy  .PHIL'  116 

Ron-iance  Language;  Program 116 

Russian  Area  Studies  Prceram(SlAV) 119 

Spanish  ana  Portuguese  Languages 

ana  Literatu'es  (SPAN:.  iPOITT;  _ 120 

Speech  Co-munication  iSPCH-  _ 123 

Theatre  [TmET:  123 

Viomer  s  Studies  Program  (WMST) _124 

Astronomy  Program  (ASTRi  _ 78 

Athletic  Eligibility  26 

Attendance  and  Assessment/Enaminations  31 

AuOiology-  see  hearirig  and  Speech  Sciences 

(HESP) 
Audit  Transcript  notation 33 


Behak'ora'  ana  Social  Sciences.  (Allege  of 

iBSOS    52 

Ce^te-  for  M  nortties  in  the  Behavioral  and 

Soc'oJ  Sciences  53 

Computer  Laboratory  53 

Global  Change,  Center  for  „ .53 

Intemat'onai  De^'eiopment  and 

Conflict  Mantgemenl.  Center  for „ 53 


Political  Participation  and  Leadership. 

Center  tor _ 53 

Sut>stance  Abuse  Researtti.  Cemer 

for  (CESAR) 53 

Beftavioial  and  Social  Saerxss.  College  of. 
Departments  and  CumcUla 

AtroAmerican  StuSes  Pragram  (AASP)  70 

Anthropology  (AMTVI) 75 

Crifninolag)r  and  Ciirrinal  Justice,  InsdUe 

of  (CHIM).  (CJUSI  j64 

Economics  (ECON)  SO 

Geograpliy  (GEOG)  37 

Government  and  Politics  (GVPT)  SB 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  (HESP)  J.01 

Psychology  (PSYC)  _....Ja7 

Sociolo©  (SOCY) 119 

BioOherrrisHy'.  see  Cfemistry  and  BtoQhemistqr 

Biolaekal  Resouces  En^neenhg  (EieE) 71 

Biola^cal  Sciences  Picgrani .78 

Biolagy  Education .88 

Boaid  of  Regents 215 

BookstDie:  see  Umersily  Book  Center 

Bctaiiy.  Oepaftrrent  of  (BOTN)  79 

Broadcast  News  Sequence.  JownaKsm .66 

BucMey  Amendment:  see  UniirefsiQr  Policy  on 
Discfosure  of  Student  nBOVds 
Bus  Systerri:  See  Shuttle  UM 

Business  Education  ._ 105 

Business  and  Law.  Canabined  l^ragram 57 

Business  and  Management.  Colege  tt  (BMCT) 53 

Business  and  Management  Cunicate 

Accountine  55 

Business  and  Law.  Combined  Pip^am 57 

Decision  and  lufuiiiation  Sdenoes 55 

Hnarxx 55 

General  CuriiciAan 57 

Instilutional  Managemem 57 

kitematianai  Business  57 

Lotties  and  Transpoitalian 57 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 57 

Management  and  Oganizalion 55 

Management  Science  and  Statisfics 56 

Marketing 56 

Personnel.  Hunan  Resource 57 

Proouctjon  Management _ 56 

Stsvstics W 


Caenca-,  AcaosTiic  

f^ont 

.    ._    ._3) 

Campus  Programs 

.22 

Campus  Visits:  see  Orientation 

Campjswide  Ceitiicales 

AfoAmerican  Studfes  ~ 

132 

East  Asian  SMSes 

...- 13? 

Womens  Studfes  

.._ l.-«7 

Cancellation  of  RegstraCon 

._       30 

Career  Center 

22 

C^rpouing  — 

.23 

Center  for  Teaching  E»ceier>ce 

Central  Cdlectians  Unit  (CCU). 

CerUficates.  Undet^aduate 

CettncaSon  of  Hj^  School  Teachers 

Change  of  Address _ 

Cheating  

Cheirvcal  Engneenng.  Department  of  (ENCH) 

Chemistry  Education  _ 

Chemistiy  and  Bicchemistiy.  DepaitmefA  of 

(CHEM).  (BCHM)  „ - 

Child  Care:  see  Cefnerfar  Youig  Chhfeen 


-Jiant 

JO 

A3 

132 

51 

31 

39 
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Chinese;  see  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Civil  Engineering.  Department  of  (ENCE)  81 

Classroom  Climate.  Statement  on 32 

CLEP:  see  CollegeLevel  Examination  Program 
Classics.  Department  ot  (CLAS),  (GREK), 

(LAIN)  82 

Classification  of  Students 31 

Code  of  Student  Conduct  244 

College  Park  Administration  204 

College  Park  Senate 23 

Colleges  See  under  individual  names,  e.g.. 

/^riculture.  College  of 
College-Level  Examination  Program 

(CLEP)  35,36 

Combined  Degree  Programs 

Agriculture-Veterinary  Medicine   48 

Arts-Dentistry 128 

Arts-Law  128 

Arts-Medicine  .". 129 

Business-Law  57 

Commencement  Honors  38 

Community  College  Articulation  Programs  8 

Community  Sendee  Programs 23 

Commuter  Affairs  23 

Comparative  Literature  Program  (CMLT) 83 

Computer  Laboratory.  College  of  Behavioral  and 

Social  Sciences  53 

Computer.  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Sciences. 

College  of  (CMPS)  58 

Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Sciences, 
College  of.  Departments  and  Curricula 

Applied  Mathematics  Program  (MAPL)  76 

Astronomy  Program  (ASTR)  78 

Computer  Science  (CMSC)  83 

Geology  (GEOL)  98 

Mathematics  (MATH)  110 

Mathematics  Education  87 

Meteorology  (METO)  112 

PHysical  Sciences  Program 116 

Physics  (PHYS)  117 

Computer  Mapping.  Cartography,  and  Spatial 

Analysis  Option  97 

Computer  Science.  Department  of  (CMSC)  83 

Computer  Science  Center  (CSC)    Front 

Concurrent  Enrollment,  High  School- 
Undergraduate  2 

Concurrent  Inter-Institutional  Registration 

Program   35 

Concurrent  Registration,  Undergraduate-Graduate 31 

Conservation  of  Soil,  Water,  and  Environment 

Curriculum  74 

Consortium  of  Universities  of  the 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  31 

Cooperative  Education  for  Liberal  Arts,  Business, 

and  the  Sciences  (Co-op)   22 

Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program 

(ENCO)  63 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 47 

CORE  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Studies 

Program  43 

Counseling  Center 23 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Sen/ices.  Department 

of{EDCP)   84 

Course  Numbering  System  133 

Course  Offerings,  List  133 

Credentials  Sen/ice 23 

Credit  by  Examination  34 

Credit  Requirements  37 

Credit  Unit  and  Load  30 

Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice,  Institute  of 84 

Crop  Science  Curriculum  74 

Cumculum  and  Instruction,  Department  of  (EDCl) 85 

Cumculum  Laboratory  (EDUC)  60 

D 

Dance,  Department  of  (DANC) 90 

Deans  List:  see  Semester  Academic  Honors 
Decision  and  Information  Sciences  Curriculum 

(BMGT) 55 

Degree  Requirements 37 

Dental  Hygiene,  Preprofessional  program  127 

Dentistry,  Preprofessional  program 128 

Departmental  Brochures  Front 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  34 

Dietetics  115 

Dining  Services  24 


Disability  Support 24 

Disclaimer Front 

Dishonesty,  Academic  39 

Dismissal  of  Delinquent  Students  37 

Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Program 21 

Distributive  Education  105 

DIst/lbutive  Studies  Requirements  44 

Division  of  Letters  and  Sciences 24 

Dormitories;  see  Resident  Lite 

Double  Baccalaureate  Degree  37 

Double  Majors  37 

Drop/Add:  See  Registration 

Duplicate  Course  33 

E 

Early  Admission,  High  School  Students  2 

Early  Childhood  Education  85 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Opfon  122 

Earth  Science  Education  88 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures  (CHIN), 
(JAPN);  see  Hebrew,  Chinese;  Japanese 

East  Asian  Studies  Certificate  132 

Economics,  Department  of  (ECON)  90 

Education  Policy.  Planning,  and 

Administration,  Department  of  (EDPA)  91 

Education,  College  of  (EDUC)  58 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education 

Professional  Coursework  59 

Student  Teaching 59 

Student  Sen/ices  Office  60 

Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  60 

Credentials  Sen/ice  60 

Curriculum  Laboratory   60 

Educational  Technology  Center  ,60 

Mathematics  Education,  Center  for  60 

Young  Children,  Center  for 60 

Science  Teaching  Center  60 

Education,  Departments  and  Curricula 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

(EDCP)  84 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  (EDCl)  85 

Early  Childhood  Education  85 

Elementary  Education 85 

Secondary  Education  86 

Education  Policy,  Planning  and 

Administration  (EDPA)  91 

Health 100 

Human  Development  (Institute 

for  Child  Development)  105 

Measurement,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation 

(EDMS)  Ill 

Special  Education  (EDSP)  121 

Educational  Talent  Search 24 

Educational  Technology  Center  (EDUC)  60 

Educationally  Handicapped  Option   122 

Electrical  Engineering,  Department  of  (ENEE)  91 

Elementary  Education  85 

Engineering,  College  of  (ENGR)  61 

Engineering  Sciences  (ENES)  62 

Engineering  Transfer  Programs 63 

Dual  Degree  Program  63 

Japan  Technological  Affairs  Program  63 

Minorities  in  Science  and  Engineering, 

Center  for 63 

Cooperative  Engineering  Education  (Coop)  63 

Instructional  Television  System  (ITV)  64 

Engineering,  College  of.  Departments  and  Curricula 

Aerospace  Engineering  (ENAE)  69 

Agricultural  Engineering  (ENAG)  71 

Chemical  Engineering  Program  (ENCH)  79 

Civil  Engineering  (ENCE)  81 

Electrical  Engineering  (ENEE)  91 

Engineering,  B.S 92 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  (ENFP) 95 

Materials  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

(ENMA,  ENNU)  108 

Mechanical  Engineering  (ENME)  Ill 

Engineering  Cooperative  Education 63 

Engineering  Sciences  (ENES)  62 

Engineering  Transfer  Program  63 

English  Education  86 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Department  of 

(ENGL)  93 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Non-native 

Speakers 26 


See  also  Maryland  English  Institute  (UMEI) 

English  Proficiency  (Admission) 6 

English  Requirement  (Fundamental  Studies)  44 

Enrollment  in  Majors  30 

Graduation  Requirement  37 

Entomology.  Department  of  (ENTM)  94 

Environment.  Soil.  Water  and;  see  Agronomy 
Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management  ....114 

Equity  Officers,  Campus  25 

Examinations  31 

Exchange  Students 126 

Excluded  Credit 34 

Experiential  Learning  Programs  22 

F 

Faculty  List  204 

Family  Studies  94 

Fees  and  Expenses 13 

Rnal  Thirty-Hour  Rule  37 

Rnance  Curriculum  (BMGT) 55 

Rnancial  Aid  15 

Application  procedures  15 

Grants  and  Loans  (Self-help)  17 

Merit-Based  Scholarships  16,  17 

Part-time  Employment  17 

Regulations  15 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  15 

Wort<-Study  17 

Hnanclal  Aid,  Office  of  Student  (OFSA)  24 

Hre  Protection  Engineering,  Department 

of  (ENFP)  95 

Food  Science;  see  Human  Nutrition  and  Foods 

Foreign  Language  Education  86 

Foreign  Students  (International) 6 

Fraternities  and  Soroniies  .  .See  Campus  Programs 
French  and  Italian  Languages  and 

Literatures,  Department  of  (FREN),(ITAL)  96 

Freshman 

Admissions 1 

English  Requirement 44 

Math  Requirement  .44 

Full-Time  Student 

Fees  13 

Financial  Aid  15 

Fundamental  Studies  Requirements .44 

G 

GEO;  see  High  School  Equivalence  Examination. ...2 

GPA  (Grade  Point  Average)  37 

Gender  Reference    Front 

General  Business  Education  105 

General  Curnculum  in  Business  and 

Management 57 

General  Education  Program  (GEP),  Statute  of 

Limitations  for  45 

General  Education  Requirement  for 

Undergraduates  30,43 

General  University  Requirements  (GUR) 

Statute  of  Limilations  for  45 

Geography.  Department  of  (GEOG)  97 

Geology.  Department  of'(GEOL)  98 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures.  Department  of  (GERM),  (SLAV)  .99 
Gerontology;  See  Center  on  Aging 

Gitted  Student  Admission 2 

Goals  of  an  Undergraduate  Education  at  College 

Park    Front 

Golden  Identification  Card  Program 5 

Government  and  Politics,  Department  of  (GVPT)  .99 
Grading.  Procedures  for  Review  of  Alleged 

Arbitrary  and  Capricious  269 

Grading  System;  see  Marking  System 

Graduate  Courses,  Undergraduate  Credit  tor 31 

Graduate  School  Catalog  Front 

Graduate  Student  Admission  12 

Graduation  and  Degree  Requirements  37 

Graduation  Applications  37 

Grants;  see  Financial  Aid 

Greek  (GREK);  see  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures  82 

Grievance  Procedure, 

Undergraduate  Student 265 

Gym,  North  (See  Recreation  Services) 
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H 

Health  and  Human  Performance,  College  of 

(HLHP)  64 

Gymkana  Troupe  65 

Center  on  Aging  65 

Health  and  Human  Performance,  College 
of,  Departments  and  Curricula 

Family  Studies 94 

Health  Education  (HLTH)  100 

Kinesiological  Sciences  (KNES)  106 

Physical  Education  (PHED)  106 

Recreation  (RECR)  118 

Health  Center  25 

Health  Education,  Department  of  (HLTH)  100 

Health  Professions  Advising  Office  127 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences,  Department 

of(HESP)  101 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures.  Department  of  (HEBR), 

(CHIN),  (JAPN)  102 

High  School  Academic  Grade  Point  Average  1 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination  (GED)  2 

High  School,  Special  Admissions  Options  2 

High  School  Transcripts/Record  1 

History,  Department  of  (HIST)  103 

Honor  Societies  25 

Honors 

Commencement  38 

Semester  (Dean's  List)  35 

Honor  Pledge 39 

Honors  Program,  University  (HONR)  126 

Horticulture  and  Landscape  Architecture, 

Department  of  (HORT) 104 

Housing 

Off-Campus  (Commuter  Affairs) 23 

On-Campus  (Resident  Life)  28 

Housing  and  Design,  Department  of  (HSAD)  105 

Human  Development,  Department  of  (EDHD)  ....105 
Human  Nutrition  and  Food  Systems, 

Department  of  (HNFS)  105 

Human  Relations  Code  249 

Human  Relations  Programs,  Office  of  25 

Human  Resource  fvlanagement  (see  Business 
and  Management) 

I 

Identification  Cards  31 

Immigrant  Students  7 

Immunization  Requirement  for  Registration 30 

In-State  Status  for  Tuition,  Determination  of  .1 1 ,  264 

incompletes  33 

Individual  Combined  BA/MA  Program  31 

Individual  Studies  Program  127 

Industrial  Technology  Curriculum 105 

Information  From 

Publications  Front 

Telephone  Numbers  Front 

Institute  for  Physical  Sciences  and  Technology 

(IPST)  59 

Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  48 

institute  of  Cnminal  Justice  and  Criminology  84 

Institutional  Advancement.  Office  of  20 

institutional  Management  (BMGT)  57 

Instructional  Television  System 64 

insurance  and  Real  Estate  (BMGT)  57 

Intensive  Educational  Development  Program  (lED); 
see  Academic  Achievement  f'rograms 

Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Department  of  26 

intennstitutional  Registration  Program 31 

International  Agriculture  Option 73 

international  Baccalaureate  Examination 

Credit 2,5  (Chart) 

international  Business  (BMGT)  57 

International  Development  and  Conflict 

Management,  Center  for  53 

international  Education  Services 26 

International  Student  Admission  6 

Internships 22 

Intramural  Sports  and  Recreation  27 

Italian  (IT AL)  96 

J 

Japan  Technological  Affairs  Program  63 

Japanese 102 


Jewish  Studies  Program  105 

Job  Referral  Service 17 

Journalism,  College  of  (JOUR)  55 

Journalism  Curricula 

Advertising  66 

Broadcast  News 66 

Public  Relations  66 

News-Editorial  66 

Judicial  Programs 26,  255 

Junior  English  Requiremam  44 

K 

Kinesiological  Sciences,  Department  of  (KNES)  106 

L 


Land  and  Water  Resource  Management  114 

Landscape  Architecture 105 

Landscape  Design  and  Contracting  Option  104 

Language  Center 51 

Latin  (See  Classics) 

Law  Enforcement:  see  Criminology 

Law,  Preprofessional  Program 128 

Learning  Assistance  Senrice  24 

Learning  Disabilities,  Students  with 

Admission 2 

Assistance 24 

Letters  and  Sciences,  Division  of 20 

Libraries    Front 

Library  and  information  Services,  College  of 

(Graduate  program)  67 

Life  Sciences,  College  of  (LFSC) 67 

Life  Sciences,  College  of.  Departments  and  Curricula 

Biological  Sciences  Program  78 

Botany  (BOTN)  79 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  (CHEM), 

(BCHM)  80 

Entomology  (ENTM)   94 

Microbiology  (MICB)   113 

Zoology  (ZOOL)  125 

Limited  Enrollment  Programs 5 

Linguistics.  Department  of  (LING)  107 

Loans;  see  Financial  aid 

M 

Majors 

Choosing  30 

Second  37 

Management  and  Organization  Curriculum 

(BMGT)   55 

Management  Science  and  Statistics  Curriculum 

(BMGT)  56 

Mandatory  Fees  14 

Marketing  Curriculum  (BMGT)  56 

Marking  System  and  Record  Notations  33 

Maryland  English  Institute  (UMEI)  52 

Fees  14 

Maryland  Higher  Education  Commission 

Transfer  Policies  8 

Matenals  Engineering  (ENMA) 108 

Mathematics,  Depanmeni  of  (MATH)  110 

Mathematics  Education  87 

Mathematics  Education,  Center  for  (EDUC)  60 

Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation, 

Department  of  (EDMS)  Ill 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Department  of 

(ENME)  111 

Medical  and  Research  Technology, 

Preprofessional  program 129 

Medicine,  Preprofessional  program  129 

Merit-Based  Scholarships;  see  Financial  Aid 

Meteorology,  Department  of  (METO)  112 

Microbiology  ,  Department  of  (MICB) 113 

Military  Call-up  15 

Minorities  in  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Scisnces. 

Center  for  53 

Minorities  in  Science  and  Engineenng,  Center 

for  63 

Minority  Student  Admission  (Multi-Ethnic) 6 

Modified  Rolling  Admissions  Plan  1 

Motor  Vehicle  Administration  (MVA);  See  Parking. 

Multi-Ethnic  Studeni  Admission 6 

Multi-Ethnic  Student  Education,  Office  of 26 

Music,  Department  of  (MUSC),  (MUED), 


(MUSP)  113 

Music  Education  (MUED) 87 

N 

NCAA  Eligibility  and  Requirements 26 

Nalural  Resources  Management  Program  114 

National  Studeni  Exchange  (NSE)  22 

News  Editorial  Sequence  66 

Nineteenth  Century  Music,  Center  for  Studies  in  ..51 

Non-Accrediied/Non-Approved  High  Schools 2 

Non-Degree  Students  6 

Non-discrimination,  Policies  on    Front 

Nuclear  Engineering 109 

Nursing,  Preprofessional  program  130 

Nutrition 115 

Nyumburu  Cultural  Center 27 

0 

Off-Campus  Courses  31 

Transfer  of  Credit  35 

Off-Campus  Housing 23 

Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  (EDUC)  60 

On-Campus  Recoining  Program  (OCRP) 23 

Optometry,  Preprofessional  Program 130 

Orientation  Office  27 

Orientation  Fees 14 

Osteopathic  Medicine,  Preprofessional  Program  130 

P 

Parent  Consultation  &  Child  Evaluation  Service  ...24 

Parking,  Department  of  Campus 27 

Part-time  Employment;  see  Financial  Aid 

Pass-Fail  33 

Payment  of  Fees 13 

Pharmacy,  Preprofessional  Program  130 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Election  Cnteria 38 

Philosophy,  Department  of  (PHIL)  116 

Physical  Education  (PHED)  106 

Physical  Sciences  Program  116 

Physical  Therapy,  Preprofessional  Program 131 

Physics,  Department  of  (PHYS)  117 

Physics  Education  88 

Plagiarism 39 

Plant  and  Wildlife  Resource  Management 114 

Pediatric  Medicine,  Preprofessional  Program 131 

Policies,  Studeni,  Summary  249 

Policy,  Planning  and  Administration,  Education 

(EDPA)  91 

Policy  Statement   Front 

Polrtical  Participation  and  Leadership,  Center  for  .53 
Ponuguese;  see  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Pre-Law  128 

Preprofessional  Programs  and  Options 5, 127 

Dental  Hygiene  127 

Dentistry  128 

Law 128 

Medical  and  Research  Technology  129 

Medicine  129 

Nursing  130 

Optometry  130 

Osteopathic  Medicine  130 

Pharmacy  130 

Physical  Therapy  131 

Pediatric  Medicine 131 

President,  Office  of  the  ,20 

Privacy;see  University  Policy  on  Disclosure  of 
Student  Records 

Production  Management  Option  (BMGT)  56 

Profiaency  Examination  Programs  34 

Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Credit 2,  3-4,  34 

College-Level  Examination  Program 

(CLEP)  35-36 

Depanmental  Proficiency  Examination 

(Credit  by  Examination) 34 

international  Baccalaureate 215 

Programs  of  Study,  Undergraduate Front 

Psychology,  Department  of  (PSYC)  117 

Public  Affairs  (PUAF),  School  of  (Graduate 

Program)  68 

Public  Relations  Sequence  66 
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Reading  and  Study  Skills  Laboratory:  see  Learning 
Assistance  Center 

Readmission  and  Reinstatement  11 

Records  and  Registration,  Ottice  ot  27 

Recreation  Services  27 

Refund  ol  Fees 15 

Regents.  Board  ol  204 

Registration  30 

Drop  Penod  30 

Schedule  Adjustment  Period 30 

Regulations  and  Requirements,  Academic 30 

Reinstatement 11 

Religious  Holidays,  Examinations  on  32 

Religious  Programs  27 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies,  Center  for  ....51 

Repeat  Policy  34 

Research  at  College  Park  Front 

Residency  Requirement  {Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule)  .37 

Residency  Statute 11 

Resident  Life  28 

Resource  Economics  Option 73 

Retention,  Requirements  for 35 

Returning  Students    6 

ROTC  Program:  see  Air  Force 

Romance  Languages  Program  96,  118 

Russian  Area  Studies  Program 119 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 99 

s 

SAT  Scores  1 ,  2 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for  Financial  Aid  17 

Satisfactory  Performance,  Academic 35 

Schedule  of  Classes    Front 

Schedule  Adjustment  Penod 30 

Scholarships:  see  Financial  Aid 

Schools;  see  under  individual  names,  e.g.. 

Architecture,  School  of 

Science  Education  88 

Science  Teaching  Center  (EDUC)  60 

Second  Degrees 

Taken  Sequentially  38 

Taken  Simultaneously 38 

Second  Major  37 

Secondary  Education  86 
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Admission 6 

Benefits  31 
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Withdraw/al  from  the  University  15,  30 

Withdrawal  from  courses 30 

Women's  Studies  Certificate  132 
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Work-Study;  see  Financial  Aid 
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